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SCIEIGE Of 


CHAPTER I, 

NEW MATEP.rALS FOR THE SOIBNOE OP LANGUAGE. 

I T can no longer be doubted tbat tlie language 
•wliicli we speak, and tlie languages that are and 
that have been spoken in every part of our globe 
since the first dawn of human life and human thought, 
supply materials capable of scientific treatment. We 
can collect them, we can classify them, we can by 
scientific analysis reduce them to their constituent 
elements, and thus discover some of the laws that 
determine their origin, govern their growth, and 
necessitate their decay. We can treat them, in fact, in 
exactly the same spirit in which the geologist treats 
his stones and petrifactions, — nay, in some respects, in 
the same spirit in which the astronomer treats the 
stars of heaven, or the botanist the flowers of the field. 
There ^ a Science of Language as there is a science of 
the earth, its floivers and ifcs stars ; and though, as a 
young science, it is vei-y far as yet from that per- 
fection which — thanks to the efiforts of the intellectual 
giants of so many ages and many countries — has been 
reached in astronomy, botany, and even in geology, it 
ir. B 
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is, perhaps jfor very reason, all the more fas- 

cinating. It is a young and a growing science, that puts 
forth new strength with every year, that opens new 
prospects, new fields of enterprise on every side, and 
rewards its students with richer harvests than could 
be expected from the exhausted soil of the older 
sciences. The whole world is open, as it were, to the 
student of language. There is virgin soil close to our 
door, and there are whole continents still to conquer, 
if we step beyond the frontiers of the ancient seats of 
civilisation. We may select a small village in our 
neighbourhood to pick up dialectic varieties, and to 
collect phrases, proverbs, and stories which will dis- 
close fragments, almost ground to dust, it is true, yet 
undeniable fragments of the earliest formations of 
Saxon speech and Saxon thoughts Or we may pro- 
ceed to our very antipodes, and study the idiom of 
the Hawaian islanders, and watch in the laws and 
edicts of Kamdhameha the woi'king of the same human 
faculty of speech which, even in its most primitive 
efforts, never seems to miss the high end at which it 
aims. The dialects of ancient Greece, ransacked as 
they have been by classical scholars, such as Maittaire, 
Gieae, and Ahrens, will amply reward a fresh haiUie 
of the compai’ative philologist. Their forms, which 

* An essay ' On some leading Ciaraoteristios of the Dialoets spoken 
in the Six Northern Counties of England, or Ancient Northumbria, 
and on the "Variations in their Grammar from that of Standard English,’ 
has been published by Mr. B. P. Peacock, Berlin, 1803. It is ohiejay 
based on the versions of the Song of Solomon into many of the 
spoken dialects of England, which have of late years been executed 
and published under the auspices of H.I.H. Prince Loaia-Lucieii Bona- 
parte. 
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to the classical scholar were iB«re an<jpialies and 
curiosities, will thus assume a different aspect. They 
will range themselves under more general laws, and 
after receiving light by a comparison with other dia- 
lects, they will, in turn, reflect that light with increased 
power on the phonetic peculiarities of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, Zend and Persian, Latin and French. 

But even were the old mines exhausted, the Science 
of Language would create its own materials, and as 
with the rod of the prophet smite the rocks of the 
desert to call forth from them new streams of living 
speech. The I’ock inscriptions of Persia show what 
can be achieved by our science. I do not wonder that 
the diseoveries duo to the genius and the persevering- 
industry of Gi-otefend, Burnouf, Lassen, and last, not 
least, of Rawlinson, should seem incredible to those 
who only glance at them from a distance. Their in- 
credulity will hereafter prove the greatest compliment 
that could have been paid to these eminent scholars.^ 
What we at present call the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxei-xes I., Darius II., 


^ A scliolar-like answer to the late Fir G. C. LewiB’s 

attacks on Champollion and otlier cleeiplierers of ancient inscriptions 
may be seen in an article by Professor Le Page Henonf, ^ Sir G. C* Lewis 
on tlie Decipherment and Interpretation of Dead Languages,’ in the 
j£tlantisy Nos. yiL and viii. p. 23, Though it cannot be known now 
whether the late Sir G. C. Lewis ever modified his opinions as to the 
soundness of the method through which the inscriptions of Egypt, 
Persia, India, and ancient Italy have been deciphered, such was the 
uprightness of his character that he would certainly have been the first 
to acknowledge his mistake, had he been spared to continue his studies. 
Though his scepticism was occasionally uncritical and unfair, his loss is 
a sever© loss to our studies, which, more than any others, require to be 
kept in order by the watchful eye and uncompromising criticism o£ 
close reasoners and sound scholars, 

B 2 
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Artaxerxes J^fnemm, Artaxerxes Ochus (of iwliieli we 
now have several editions, translations, grammars, 
and dictionaries) — what were they originally 1 A mere 
conglomerate of wedges, engraved or impressed on 
the solitary monument of Cyrus in the Murghab, on 
the ruins of Persepolis, on the rocks of Behistun near 
the frontiers of Media, and the precipice of Van in 
Armenia. When Grotefend attempted to decipher 
them, he had first to prove that these scrolls were 
really inscriptions, and not mere arabesques or fan- 
ciful ornaments. He had then to find out whether 
these magical characters were to be read horizontally 
or perpendicularly, from right to left, or from left to 
right. Lichtenberg maintained that they must be 
read in the same direction as Hebrew. Grotefend, 
in 1802, proved that the letters followed each other, 
as in Greek, from left to right. Even before Grote- 
fend, Miinter and Tychsen had observed that thej’e 
was a sign to sepai-ate the words. Such a sign is of 
course an immense help in all attempts at deciphering- 
inscriptions, for it lays bare at once the terminations 
of hundreds of words, and, in an Aryan language, 
supplies us with the skeleton of its grammar. Yet 
consider the difficulties that had still to be overcome 
before a single line could be read; It was unknown 
in what language these inscriptions were composed ; 
it might have been a Semitic, a Turanian, or an 
Aryan language. It was unlmown to what period 
they belonged, and whether they commemorated the 

^ M6moire de M, le comte de Caylus, sur les rumes de PeraepoUs^ 
dans le tome ties Mt^toires de VAcadimie ties inserijptiom et 

hellesdeitres, llidoire de rAcadimie, p* 118* 
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eoiicjuests of Cyrus, Darius, Alexaitder, Sapor, It 
was iinkBowii whether the alphabet used Y^as pbo^ 
lie tic, syllabic, or id^graphic. It would deta,iii us 
too long were I to attempt to explain here how all 
these difficulties were remoA-'ed one after the other ; 
how the proper names of Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes, 
and of their god Ormazd, were ti’aced ; how from them 
the values of certain letters were determined ; how 
with an imperfect alphabet other words were de- 
ciphered which cleaily established the fact that the 
Jaiigiiage of those inscriptions was ancient Persian ; 
hoiY then, with the help of the Zend, which represents 
the Persian language previous to Darius, and with the 
help of the later Persian, a most effective cross-fire 
was opened; how even more powerful ordnance was 
brought up from the arsenal of the ancient Sanskrit ; 
how outpost after outi^ost was driven in, a practical 
Irreaeh eflected, till at last the fortress had to surrender 
and submit to the terms dictated by the Science of 
Language* 

It was a most glorious siege and a most glorious 
victory. At present I only refer to it in order to show 
how, in all quarters of the globe, and from sources 
where it would least be expected, new materials are 
forthcoming that would give employment to a much 
larger class of labourers than the Science of Lan- 
guage can as yet boast of. The inscriptions of 
Babylon and Nineveh, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the records in the caves of India, on the monuments 
of Lycia, on the tombs of Etruria, and on the broken 
tablets of Umbria and Samnium, all wait to have their 
spell broken or their riddle more satisfactorily read 
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by the student ofs language. If, tlien, we turn our 
eyes again to tlie yet unnumbered dialects now 
spoken by the nomad tribes of Asia, Africa, America, 
and the islands of the Pacific, no scholar need be 
afraid for some generations to come that there will 
be no language left for him to conquer, 

©eneral Principles of tlie Science of laang-uag‘e contesteS,, 

There is another charm peculiar to the Science of 
Language, or one, at least, which it shares only with 
its younger sisters. : I mean the vigorous contest that 
is still carried on between great opposing principles. 
In Astronomy, the fundamental laws of the universe 
are no longer contested, and the Ptolemfean system is 
not likely to find new supporters. In Geology, the 
feuds between the Vulcanists andtheNeptunists have 
come to an end, and no unprejudiced person doubts at 
the present moment whether an ammonite be a work 
of nature and a flinthead a work of art. It is difFereut 
in the Science of Language. Here, the controversies 
about the great problems have not yet subsided. The 
questions whether language is a work of nature or 
a work of art, whether languages had one or many 
beginnings, whether they can be classified in families, 
or no, are constantly starting up ; and scholars, even 
while engaged in the most minute inquiries — while 
canying brick and moi'tar to build the walls of their 
new science — must have their sword girded by their 
side, always ready to meet the enemy. This, no 
doubt, may sometimes be tedious, but it has one good 
effect — it leads us to examine carefully the ground on 
which we take our stand, and keeps us alive, even 
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while analysing mere prefixes suffixes, to the 

gi’andcur and the sacredness of the issues*that depend 
on. these minutice. The foundations of our science 
do not suffer from such attacks ; on the contrary, 
like the coral cells built up quietly and patiently from 
the bottom of ,the sea, they become more strongly 
cemented by these whiffs of spray that are dashed 
across them. 

Much useless controversy has been carried on, for 
instance, as to whether the Science of Language is to 
be treated as a physical science or not. I thought I 
had made it sufficiently clear in what sense it may be 
so treated, and in what sense it should be ranged 
among the historical sciences. But there is a charm 
in controvers5’' which to a certain class of scholars 
seems iiTcsistible. They ignore your definitions, and 
then show that you have been quite wrong. They 
have nothing new to say, but they repeat the old 
arguments with all the emphasis of a real discoverer. 
However, though different scholars may take difierent 
views on this point, one thing seems to me clearer 
than ever, namely, that, without the Science of 
Language, the circle of the physical sciences, would 
remain for ever incomplete. The whole natural 
creation tends towards man : without man nature 
would be purposeless. The Science of Man, therefoi'e, 
or, as it is sometimes called. Anthropology, must form 
the crown of aU the natural sciences. And if it is 
language by which man differs from all other created 
things, the Science of Language has a right to hold 
that place which I claimed for it from the first. I 
may here quote the words of one whose memory 
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becomes more dear^nd sacred to me with every year, 
and to whos^ friendship I owe more than I here could 
say. Biinsen, when addressing, in 1847, the ne'wly™ 
formed section of Ethnology, at the meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford, said : — 

If man is the apex of the creation, it seems right, on the one 
side, thot an historical inquiry into his origin and development 
should never be allowed to sever itself from the general body 
of natural science, and in i3aiticular from physiology. But, on 
the other hand, if man is the apex of the creation ; if he is the 
end to which all organic formations tend from the very begin- 
ning ; if man is at once the inj^stery and the key of natural 
science ; if that is the only view of natural science woitliy of 
our age, then ethnological i3hilology, once established on prin- 
ciples as clear as the physiological are, is the highest branch 
of that science for the advancement of which this Association is 
instituted. It is not an appendix to pl^siology or to anything 
else ; but its object is, on the contrary, capable of becoming the 
end and goal of the labours and transactions of a scientific 
association^ 


Special Bepartments of tn© Science of Bangxiag© re-enaminecl. 

But while the general principles which ought to 
guide the study of the Science of Language may be 
considered as fairly settled, great diversity of opinion 
continues to prevail when we come to its special de- 
partments. 

It might have been supposed that Bopp's theory of 
a relationship between Aryan and Malayo-Polynosian 
languages was by this time consigned to oblivion. 
But, undeterred by Bopp’s failure, Dr. J. Eae, in some 

^ Bepoft of the British Association' for the Admncement of Science. 
11847, p. 257. 
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papers printed at Honolulu/ lias pri^poiiiidecl the same 
theory afresh, Hliat all those tongues wliicfi we desig- 
nate as the Indo-European languages have tiieir 
true root and origin in the Polynesian language/ 
am certain/ the author writes, 'that this is the 
case as regards the Greek and Sanskrit : I find reason 
to believe it to be so as to the Latin and other more 
modern tongues — in short, as to aU European lan- 
guages, old and young/ And he proceeds : ' The 
second discovery which I believe I have made, and 
with which the former is connected, is that the study 
of the Polynesian language gives iis the key to the 
original liinction of language itself, and to its whole 
mechanism/ 

Strange as it may sound to hear the language of 
Homer and Ennius spoken of as an offshoot of the 
Sandwich Islands, mere ridicule would be a very 
inappropriate and very inefficient answer to such 
a theory. It is after all not so very long ago that all 
the Greek and Latin scholars of Europe shook their 
heads at the idea of tracing the roots of the classical 
languages back to Sanskrit ; and even at the present 
moment there are still many persons who cannot 
realise the fact that, at a very remote, but a veiy real 
period in the history of the world, the ancestors of 
the Homeric poets and of the poets of the Veda must 
have lived together as members of one and the same 
race, as speakers of one and the same idiom^ and as 
believers in the same gods. 

^ Tke Pohjnemm : Honolulu, Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oci 11, 1862-— contain- 
ing an essay by Hr. J. Rae. Similar attempts have since been made by 
several writers, but without achieving any greater success than Bopp. 
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There are oth^ theories not less startling than 
this -whicir would make the Polynesian the primi- 
tive language of mankind. In his Comparative 
Grammar of the South-Afiican Languages, printed 
at the Cape, Dr. Bleek,’^ a most learned and ingenious 
scholar, tried to pi'ove that, with the exception of the 
Bushman tongue, which had not yet been sufficiently 
studied by him, the great mass of African languages 
may be reduced to two families. He tides to show 
that the Hottentot is a branch of the North African 
class of languages,^ and that it was separated from its 
relatives by the intrusion of the second great family, 

^ A Comparative Grammar of the South African Languages^ by 
W* H. J. Bleek, Ph.D. 1862. 

® When the Hev. B.. Moffat was in England, he met with a Syrian 
who had recently arrived from Egypt, and in reference to whom Mr. 
Moffat has the following note : — * On my giving him a specimen and 
a description of the Hottentot language, he remarked that he had seen 
slaves in the market of Cairo, brought a groat distance from the in- 
terior, who spoke a similar language, and were not near so dark-coloured 
as slaves in general. This corroborates the statement of ancient authors, 
whose description of a people inhabiting the interior regions of ISTorthern 
Africa answers to that of the Hottentot and Bushman.’ — ‘ It may be 
conceived as possible, therefore, that the people here alluded to form 
a portion of the Hottentot race, whose progenitors remained behind hi 
the interior country, to the south or south-west of Egypt, whilst the 
general emigration continued its onward course. Should this pi'ove not 
incorrect, it might be reasonably conjectured that Egypt is the country 
from which the Hottentot tribes originally came. This supposition, 
indeed, is strengthened by the resemblance which appears to subsist 
between the Copts and Hottentots in general appearance.* (Appleyard, 
The Kafir Language, 1850.) ‘ Since the Hottentot race is known only 
as a receding one, and traces of its existence extend into the interior of 
South Africa, it may be looked upon as a fragment of the old and propeidy 
Ethiopic population, stretched along the mountain-spine of Africa, 
through the regions now occupied by the Galla ; but cut through and 
now enveloped by tribes of a different stock.* (J. O. Adamson, in 
Journal of the American Oriental Society^ voL iv. p. 449. 1854.) 
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til© Ivafir^ oi% as Appleyarcl calls tkeiii, A^iteral lan- 
guages, wMcli occupy (as far as our knowledge goes) 
the wliole remaining portion of the Soiith African 
continent, extending on the eastern side from the 
Keiskaiiima to the equator, and on the western side 
from 32® southern to about 8® northera latitude. But 
the same author claims likewise a very prominent 
place for the African idioms, in the general history of 
human speech. ^ It is perhaps not too much to say/ 
he writes (preface, page viii.), Hhat similar results 
may at present be expected from a deeper studjr of 
such primitive forms of language as the Kafir and the 
Hottentot exhibit, as followed at the beginning of the 
century, the discovery of Sanskrit, and the compara- 
tive researches of Oriental scholars. The origin of 
the grammatical forms, of gender and number, the 
etymology of pronouns, and many other questions of 
the highest interest to the philologist, find theii' true 
solution in Southern Africa/ 

But, while we are thus told by some scholars that 
we must look to Polynesia and South Africa if we 
would find the clue to the mysteries of Aryan speech, 
ive are warned by others that there is no such thing 
as an Aryan or Indo-European family of languages, 
that Sanskrit has no relationship with Greek, and that 
Comparative Philology, as hitherto treated by Bopp 
and others, is but a dream of continental professors/ 

^ See Mr. John CrawfiircFa essay On the Aryan or Indo- Germania 
Tltcory^ and an article by Professor T. Hewitt Key in the Transactions 
of the Philological Society , ‘The Sanskrit Language, as the Basis of Lin- 
guistic Science, and the Labours of the German School in that 6eH, are 
they not overvalued?* An unfounded accusation by Professor Key was 
answered in the Academy , 1874, p* 48- 
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In otlier^deparfcnents too we are met with similar 
controversies. While some scholars represent Akka- 
dian as the ti-ue Sanskrit of the North Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic languages, others deny that it is a language, 
and look upon it merely as a peculiar system of writ- 
ing. While Etruscan has been represented as Aryan, 
as Semitic, and as Bask, a recent writer has asserted 
its relationship with Finnish, and the same Finnish 
has been proclaimed as the true source of the whole 
family of Aryan speech. 

How are theories and counter-theories of this kind 
to be treated? However startling and paradoxical 
in appearance, they must be carefully examined before 
we can either accept or I'eject them. ‘ Science,’ as 
Bunsen ^ said, ‘ excludes no suppositions, however 
strange they may appear, which are not in themselves 
absurd — ^viz. demonstrably contradictory to its own 
principles.’ 

But by what tests and rules are they to be ex- 
amined ? They can only be examined by those tests 
and rules which the Science of Language has e.sta- 
blished in its more limited areas of reseai-ch. ' We 
must begin,’ as Leibniz said, ‘ with studying the 
modern languages which are within our reach, in 
order to compare them with one another, to discover 
their differences and affinities, and then to proceed 
to those which have preceded them in foimer ages ; 
in order to show their filiation and their origin, and 
then to ascend step by step to the most ancient of 
tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the 


‘ i. c. p. 256. 
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only trnsfcwortliy conclusions.’ fflie principles of 
comparative philology must rest on the evidence of 
the best known and the best analysed dialects, and it 
is to them that we must look, if we wish for a com- 
pass to guide us through the most violent storms and 
hurricanes of philological speculation.^ 

I believe there is no science from which we, the 
students of language, may learn more than from 
Geology. Now, in Geology, if we have once acquired 
a general knowledge of the successive strata that form 
the crust of the earth, and of the faunas and floras 
present or absent in each, nothing is so instructive as 
the minute exploration of a quarry close at hand, of 
a cave or a mine, in order to see things with our own 
eyes, to handle them, and to learn how every pebble 
that we pick up points a lesson of the widest mnge. 
I believe it is the same in the science of language. 
One word, however common, of our own dialect, if 
well examined and analysed, will teach us more than 
the most ingenious speculations on the nature of 
speech and the origin of roots. We may accept it, I 
believe, as a general principle, that what is real in 
modern formations is possible in more ancient 
formations ; that what has been found to be true on 
a small scale may be true on a larger scale. There is 
analogy in language everywhere, and there is an 
unbroken continuity between the most ancient and 
the most modern forms of speech. Principles like 
these, which underlie the study of Geology, are equally 
applicable to the study of Philology, though in their 
application they require, no doubt, the same circum- 
^ Jjectwes on the Science of Language^ First Series, 145, 
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spectness yBich. is the great charm of geological 
reasoning. 

Wliat is seal iu Modem is possible in Ancient Aaugna^es. 

A few instances will make my meaning clearer by 
showing how the solution of some of the most difficult 
pi’ohlems of Comparative Grammar may be found at 
our very door, and how theories that would seem 
fanciful and incredible, if applied to the analysis of 
ancient languages, stand before us as real and undeni- 
able facts in the words which we use in our every-day 
conversation. They will at the same time serve as a 
warning against too rapid generalisation, both on the 
part of those who have no eye for distinctive features 
and see nothing but similarity in all the languages of 
the world, and on the part of those who can perceive 
but one kind of likeness, and who would fain confine 
the whole ocean of living speech within the naiTow 
bars of Aryan or Semitic grammar. 

A-gfoinsr. 

We have not very far to go in order to hear such 
phrases as ‘ he is a-going, I am a-coming, &c.,’ instead 
of the more usual ‘ he is going, I am coming.’ Now 
the fact is, that the vulgar or dialectic expression, ‘ he 
is a-going,’ is far more correct than ‘he is going.’ ^ 
Ing, in our modem grammars, is called the termination 
of the participle present, but it does not exist as such 
in Anglo-Saxon. In Anglo-Saxon the termination of 
that participle is ande or inde (Gothic, and~s-. Old 

^ Archdeacon Hare, Words corrupted hy False Analogy or False 
Derivation, p. 65, 
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Higli-German ant-T, ent-r ; Middle Hi^h-German, 
end-e ; Modem High-German, end). This was pre- 
served as late as Gower’s and Chaucer’s time,’'- though 
in most cases it had then alreadj’^ been supplanted by 
the termination ing.^ Now what is that termination 
ing It is clearly used in two different senses, even 
in modern English. If we say ‘ a loving child,’ loving 
is a verbal adjective. If we say loving our neighbour 
is our highest duty,’ loving is a verbal substantive. 
Again, there are many substantives in ing, such as 
h^uilding, wedding, meeting, where the verbal cha- 
racter of the substantive is almost, if not entirely, 
lost. 

Now, if we look to Anglo-Saxon, we find the ter- 
mination ing used — 

(1) To form patronymics — for instance, Godwtdf- 
ing, the son of Godtvtdf. In the A. S. translation of 
the Bible, the son of ELieha, is called Elising. In the 
plural these patronymics frequently become the names 
of families, clans, villages, towns, and nations, e. g. 
Thyringas, the Thuringians. Even if names in ing are 
derived from names of livers or hills or trees, they may 
still be called patronymics, because in ancient times 
the ideas of relationship and descent were not confi.ned 
to living beings.^ People living near the Elbe might 
well be called the sons of the Elbe or Albings, as, for 

^ Pointis and sieves be wel sittiCnde 

Puli right and straight npon the hande. 

Born* qf the Bose^ 2264. 

® Grimm, GeselucJite der BeuUclien B^rachei p, 666. 

® Grimm, JDeafsche G’rmmnatik, ii. 348-365. 

^ See Porstemann, Die Denfschen Ortsnamenj p. 244 ; and Zeitschrif£ 
fUr Wergleichende SpracJ^orHchungy i. 109. 
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instance, the Norcjalbingi in Holstein. Many of the 
geographical names in England and Germany were 
originally such patronymics. Thus we have the vil- 
lages’ of Mailing, of Billing, &c., or in compounds, 
Mullington, Billinghorough. In Walsingliam, the home 
of the Walsings, the memory of the famous race of the 
Wmlsings may have been preserved, to which Siegfried 
belonged, the hero of the Nibelunge.^ In German 
names, such as Gottingen in Hanover, Harlingen in 
Holland, we have old datives plural, in the sense of 
‘among the Gottings, ox, near the home of the Har- 
lings,’ &c.® 

What we call patronymics, however, are not only 
words derived from the name of a father, but likewise 
words expressing any kind of relationship or neai’ness. 
Thus Buccingas need not be taken as the sons of the 
beech, or, as has actually been suggested, as a clan 
having the beech for its totem, but simply as meji 
from the beeches, i. e. living among the beeches. Hence 
Buchingham, the home of the beech-men. In like 
manner the Bireingas were men from the birches, 

^ Latham, History of the ’English Language^ i. p. 223; Keinbie, 
Saxons in England^ i. p. 59, and Appendix, p. 449* 

^ Grimm, Deutsche lleldemage, p, 14, 

® Harlings, in A,S. Herelingas (Trav* Song, i. 224), BTarlimge (W. 
Grimm, Dent. Heldemage, p, 280, &c.), are found at Hurling in ISTorfolk 
and Kent, and at Harlington (Herelingatun) in Bedfordshire and MicL 
dlesex. The Wselsings, in Old Korae Vokungar, the family of Sigurd 
or Siegfried, reappear at Walsingham in Norfolk, WolHingham in 
Horthumberland, and Woolsingham in Durham, The BillingB at Bfl- 
linge, Billingham, Billinglioe, Billinghiirst, Billingden, Billington, and 
many other places. The Thyringas, in Thorin«gton or Thorrfngtoii, are 
likely to be offshoots of the great Hermimduric race, the Thynngi or 
Thoringi, now Thuringians, always neighboiirs of the Saxons.-— Kemble, 
Sawom in Engl,^ i. pp. 59 and 63. Grimm, Deutsche Gram., II, 349. 
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Asscvngas, men from tlie aslies ; aii.€ a nai^ge siieli as 
Dartington lias to be explained as tlie town of the 
Da^rtings^ i. e. the men living on the river Dartd- 

(2) Ing is used to form more general attributive 
wordSj such as, a man of rank ; lyteliiig, an 

infant; nixing ^ a bad man. This Lng being frequently 
preceded by another suffix, the we arrive at the very 
comiiion derivative ling^ in such words as darling^ 
h i'l ^ellng, yecm i vag^ foiindl Ing^ nestl ing^ wo rldlvn 
changeling. It is doubtful in fact, wlictlier even in 
such words as mfeling, lyteling, derived from w]yel 
and lytel^ the suffix is not rather ling than ing, and 
whether the original spelling was not cdpelling and 
lytelling. Farthing^ too, is a corruption ol fe6v%l lng, 
German vierling. 

It has been supposed that the modern English 
participle was formed by the same derivative, but in 
A.S. the suffix ing is (as a rule)^ attached to nouns 
and adjectives, and not to verbs. There was, how- 
ever, another derivative in A.S., which was attached 
to verbs in order to form verbal substantives. This 
was wng, the German wng. For instance, clmnsthng, 
cleansing; be&cnwng, beaconing, beckoning, &c. In 
early A.S. these abstract nouns in wng are far more 
numerous than those in ing,^ Ing, however, began 
soon to encroach on ung, and at present no trace is 


^ See several articles in the A-thentBiim of 1885, pp. 152, 183, 216, 
312. 

® See Koch, Mistorifche Orammatih der Mtglischen Sjprachey voL iii. 
§ 103. 

® See Koch, HiMorische Qrammatih der Mriglisehen SptacJie, voL iii. 
§ 106. 

11. O 
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left in Ed of*substantives derived from verba by 
means of ung. 

Although, as I said, it might seem more plausible 
to look on the modern participle in English as origin- 
ally an adjective in ing, such popular phrases as 
a-going, a-thinhing, point rather to the verbal substan - 
tives in ing as the source from -which the modern 
English participle was derived. ‘I am going’ is in 
reality a corruption of ‘ I am a-going,’ i. e. ‘I am on 
going,’ and the participle present would thus, by 
a very simple process, be ti-aced back to a locative 
case of a verbal noun.^ 

It has been objected that the preposition a in a~ 
going cannot be arbiti-arily dropt before a ease de- 
pendent on it, least of all in languages deprived of 
the power of their original inflections. This assertion 
is bold, but it is not true. If we confine ourselves to 
a comparison of Anglo-Saxon with English, and to 
the very preposition on, we find in Anglo-Saxon on 
hoBC, at the back ; in later English, a bach ; and at 
last hack. Go hack stands for go aback. 

Again, we read in Shakespeare : — 

The spring is near -when green geese are a hreedbig. 

{Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1.) 

There are -worthies a coming. {Ibid. v. 2.) 

like a German clock, still a repairing, ever out of frame. 

{Ibid. iii. 1.) 


* Cf. Garnett’s paper ‘On the formation of Words from In-Sected 
Cases,’ Philological Society, vol. iii. No. 54, 1847. Garnett compares the 
Welsh yn, sefyll, in standing, Ir. ag seamnih, on standing, the Gaelic ug 
iealgadh. The same ingenious scholar was the firat to propose the 
theory of the participle being formed from the locative of a verbal 
noun. 
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In all these cases a modem EiigiisJt poet '^^oiild drop 
tlie preposition wMcli stands for Aiigio-Saxon on, 
(See Matzner, EngUsche OTamm-atlh^ i. p. 400.) 

It lias likeAvise been objectecb and not without 
ingeniiityj that if I cmi heating were an abbreviation 
of I am a heating,^ it could not govern the aeciisa” 
tive. because no substantive in ing can govern the 
accusative. This assertion is again boidj but it is not 
true. In such phrases as after flogging him, hj 
flogging him, by means of flogging him/ flogging is 
surely a verbal substantive in ing^ whatever theory 
we adopt about such phrases as ^he was flogging 
him.’ Substantives in ing^ tliereforOj certainly can 
govern the accusative. And if we can say he was 
repairing/ instead of ^ he was a repairing/ we can 
likewise say ^ he was repairing the clock/ instead of 
* he was a repairing the clock/ 

It would, no doubt, be far simplex' if ing^ the 
modern termination of the participle present in 
English, could be taken, as it used to be, as a mere 
phonetic corruption of the Anglo-Saxon termination 
ends, A change from ende to ing^ liowevei', is 
without any analogy in English, and scholars ivho 
wished to maintain it at all hazards, could bring 
nothing better in support of it than the spoken 
dialect of Senneherg^ in which we have been told 
over and over again, a similar consonantal change 
has taken place. 

Now here we must guard against too rapid general- 
isation. First of all, phonetic changes between 
Anglo-Saxon and English cannot bo accounted for 
by an analogy taken from the dialect of Henneberg. 

c % 
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They must be er plained according to phonetic laws 
peculiar to the language of England, or to other 
Low-German dialects, but not according to those of 
one out of many High-German dialects which are 
supposed to contain some admixture of Low-German, 
elements. 

Secondly, what has to be explained is not only the 
consonantal change from ende to ing, which is said to 
have taken place in the dialect of Henneberg, but the 
co-existence of participles in ende and ing. The two 
texts of Layamon vary between singinge and sing- 
ende, secfiinge and sechende ; and while in v. 26,946, 
text A has ing, and B ende, the case is reversed in 
V. 1,383, where A has ende, and B inge. We even 
meet in text B with such phrases as ne goinde ne 
vidinge. (Koch, Grammatih deo' Englisclien Spniche, 
i. p. 342.) Is this the case in the dialect of Henne- 
berg ? Do we really find there the two forms used 
by the same speaker, or do we witness a consonantal 
change from the old Hennebergian pai'ticiple in ende 
to the modern Hennebergian participle in ing 'I All 
that can be gathered from Reinwald {IlennehergiscJies 
Idiotikon) is that ‘ ing is not scarce, but on the con- 
trary the regular active pai’ticiple of our people.’ 
Supposing, therefore, that all was right in Henneberg, 
we should only have before us another problem, 
another form that requires explanation, but wo 
should by no means have witnessed a consonantal 
change from ende to ing. To explain the English 
ing by the Hennebergian ing would be to explain 
ignotwm per ignotina. 

And, lastly, are there really any participles in ing 
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to be found in Henneberg % Grimm*said sc^nd, witli 
tbeir usual sequacity, other scholars have repeated it 
after him. !No\v Grimm for once has made a mistake. 
The termination of the participle in English is ing. 
and this ing is attached to the verbal base, like the 
termination ung which it has supplanted. The .same 
applies to the participial termination mle. It is 
always attached to the base, not to the infinitive. 
Hence in Anglo-Saxon, her-an, to bear, and bev-e-nde, 
bearing ; in German, lieh-en, to love, lieb-end, loving. 
What do we find in Hennehei-g ? Eeinwald gives such 
instances as sclilajfe-ning, scliLaf-encl, sleep-ing ; hlin- 
ser-ning, hlinsel-ncl, blink-ing; lache-ning, luch-end, 
laugh-ing ; forchte-ning, filrcld-e'iul, fear-ing. And 
he adds distinctly: ^ing is not attached to the root, 
but to the complete High-German infinitive ; or, if 
we cannot admit that the jieople of Henneherg recog- 
nised such an infinitive, en or n is inseided between 
their popular infinitive and the termination ing.’ 

Thus vanishes this much talked-of Hennebergian 
participle in ing ! We never find there the suffix ing 
replacing end in the participle of the present, hut we 
find a suffix ningd We never find the consonantal 
change from nude to in\g\ hut if ning in Henneberg 
represented an original nde, we should really have to 
admit a change from de to ing? 


^ T'6rmelmg, iaiimehid, Keinwald, vol. ii. p. Is a misprmt for 
iormelning ; see yoL i. p. 169, and pref, p. ix. 

® Bopp’tf tlieory of tlie English participle in this : — * In English,* 

he writes, ‘and frequently in Anglo-Saxon too, mg takes the plaee of 
the German mig in the formation of abstract substantives. As ad- 
jectives, the forms in ing have entirely supplanted in modern English 
the old participle in end, while in Middle English forms in e7id and ing 
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One mri’e -woru about Henneberg! In the dialect 
of Henneberg the substantive termination %ing is 
pronounced ing. We find tJhing, Yerwdsseling, Yer- 
wonnering, instead of tJbung*, Verwechselung, Ver- 
wunderung. This is the only light which the 
Thuringian dialect throws on the change of Anglo- 
Saxon ung into English ing, though, as Grimm 
remarked, the suffix ing extends far beyond 
Thuringia. 

We may now accept it as a fact, that the place of 
the participle present may, in the progress of dialectic 
regeneration, be supplied by the locative, or some 
other case of a vei'bal noun. 

Now let us look to French. On June 3, 1679, the 
French Academy decreed that the participles x>reseut 
should no longer be declined.^ 

What was the meaning of this decree? Simply 
what may now he found in every French grammar, 
namely, that commengant, Jinissant, are indeclinahlo 
when they have the meaning of the participle present, 
active or neuter ; but that they take the terminations 
of the masculine and feminine, in the singular and 

exist still together. I do not helieve, therefore, as Grimai supposes in 
the second part of his Gramvuir (p. 366), that in the English 
participles is a corruption, of end, because e does not easily change to f, 
i being jnore frequently a con-uption of e.’ If verbal adjectives in I'nff 
existed in Anglo-Saxon, Bopp’s theory would certainly remove fill 
difficulties. We should then have to admit two forma, substantives in 
nnff and adjectives in ing, converging into the modem English jiar- 
tioiple in ing. But no such adjectives exist in Anglo-Saxon, and I do 
not see how to explain their sudden appearance except by adopting the 
theory of the late Mr. Garnett. 

^ Cf. Egger, Notions ilimentaires de Grammaire comparie : Paris, 
1856, p. 197. ‘ La rhgle est faite. On ne d^clinera pins les partioipeB 
presents.’ — B. Jullien, Cows swpiriear, i p. 186. 
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plural, if they are used as adjectiites.'^ But what is 
the reason of this rule 1 Simply this, th^ chantant^ 
if used as a participle, is not the Latin participle 
present cantcms, hut the so-called gerund ; that is to 
say, the oblique case of a verbal noun, the Latin 
ecmtcmdo^ eorrespondingto the English cisinging, while 
the real Latin participle present, cantans^ is used in 
the Eomance languages as an adjective, and takes 
the feminine termination — for instance, une femme 
sotiffrante' &e. 

Here, then, we see once more that in analytical lan- 
guages the- idea conveyed by the participle present 
can be expressed by the oblique case of a verbal noun. 

Let us now proceed to a more distant, yet to a 
cognate language, the Bengali. We there- find that 
the so-called infinitive is formed by te, which te is 
at the same time the termination of the locative sin- 
gxilar. Hence the present, Karite/oi, I am dping, 
and the imxierfect, Karite/»;il 3; in, I was doing, are 
mere compounds of a/<^i, I am, 4/cilS.m, I was, with 
what may be called a pa,rticii>le present, but Avhat is 
in reality a verbal noun in the locative. Karite/iji, 
I do, means ' I am on doing,’ or ^ I am a-doing.’ 

Now the question aiuses, Does this pei'fectly in- 
telligible method of forming the participle from the 
oblique case of a verbal noun, and of forming the 
present indicative by compounding this verbal noun 
with the auxiliary verb ‘ to be,’ supply us with a test 

^ Diez, Verglcichende Grammalih der Ilomauisohen S^rachent iL 
p. 114. 

® M. M/s. Essay on the Relation of the Bengali to the Aryan and Ab- 
original Langixages of India. Meport of the British Assocmtion for ihe 
Advancemmt of Soience 1847^ pp. 344-45. €£. Garnett, L p« 20* 
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that may be safely applied to the analysis of lan- 
guages which decidedly belong to a difierent family 
of speech 1 Let ns take the Bask, which is certainly 
neither Aiyan nor Semitic, and which has thrown 
out a greater abundance of verbal forms than almost 
any known langnaged Here the present is formed 
by what is called a participle, followed by an auxiliary 
verb. This participle, however, is formed by the 
suffix an, and the same suffix is used to form the 
locative case of nouns. For instance, mendia^ the 
mountain ; mendiaz^ from the mountain ; mendian^ in 
the mountain ; mendico^ for the sake of the moun- 
tain. In like manner, etchean, in the house : okean^ 
in the bed. If, then, we examine the verb, 

erorten niz, I fall ; 

35 hiz, thou fallest ; 

33 da, he falls ; 

we see again in erorten a locative, or, as it is called, a 
positive case of the verbal substantive erorta^ the root 
of which would be eror, falling ; ^ so that the indica- 
tive present of the Bask verb does not mean either I 
fall^ or I am falling^ but was intended originally for 
* I (am) in the act of falling,'" or, to return to the point 
from whence we started, J am on falling^ I am a- 
f ailing, I am falling. 

This must suffice as an illustration of one of the 
principles on which the Science of Language rests, 
viz. that what is real in modern formations must be 

^ See Inchattspe’s Ije Verhe basque, published by Prince Lotais-Luclen 
Bonaparte. Bayonne, 1858. 

® Of Diesertaiion critique ei apologUique sur la, Lmigue basque (par 
I’abb^ Darrigol)* Bayonne, p. 102. 
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admitted as probable, or at leas^ as pjjssible, ■ in 
more ancient formations, and that what bas been 
found to be true on a small scale may be true on a 
larger scale. 

Eiisiiits of Analogy^ 

But the same illustration may also serve as a 
■warning. There is much in the science of language 
to tempt us to overstep the legitimate limits of induc- 
tive reasoning. We may infer from the known to the 
unknown in language tentatively, but not positively. 
It does not follow, even within so small a sphere as 
the Aryan family of speech, that what is possible 
in French is possible in Latin, that what explains 
Bengali will explain Sanskrit ; nay, the similarity 
between some of the Aryan languages and the Bask 
in the formation of their pai-ticiples should be con- 
sidered as an exceptional case. Mr. Garnett, however, 
after establishing the principle that the participle 
present may be expressed by the locative of a verbal 
noun, endeavours in his excellent paper to show that 
the original Indo-European participle, the Latin 
amans, the Greek typton, the Sanskrit bodhat, 
were formed on the same principle : — ^that they are 
all inflected cases of a verbal noun. Li this, I believe, 
he has failed,^ as many have failed before and after 
him, by imagining that what has been found to be 
true in one portion of the vast kingdom of speech 

^ He takes ike Sanskrit dravat as a possible ablative, likewise 
aas-at, and tan- vat (sic). It would be impossible to form ablatives 
in iit (as) from verbal bases raised by tbe vikarawas of the special 
tenses, nor would tbe ablative be so appropriate a case as the locative, 
for taking tbe place of a verbal adjective* 
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must be ewially ti«ae in all. This is not so, and cannot 
be so. 

Biffteiresit traatment for cli^erent stag-es of IaBgtiag‘e« 

Though language is governed by intelligible prin- 
ciples throughout the ■whole of its gro'wth, its progress 
is not so uniform as to repeat exactly the same 
phenomena at every stage. As the geologist looks 
for different characteristics when he has to deal with 
London clay, with Oxford clay, or with old red sand- 
stone, the student of language, too, must bo prepared 
for different formations, even though he confines him- 
self to one stage only in the histoiy of language, the 
infiectional. And if he steps beyond this, the most 
modern stage, then to apply indiscriminately to the 
lower stages of human speech, to the agglutinative 
and radical, the same tests which have proved suc- 
cessful in the 'inflectional, would be like ignoring the 
diffoi’ence between aqueous, igneous, and metamorphic 
rocks. Thei’e are scholars who, as it would seem, are 
incapable of appreciating more than one kind of 
evidence. 

If languages were all of one and the same texture, 
they might be unravelled, no doubt, with the same 
tools. But as they are not — and this is admitted by 
all— it is surely mere waste of valuable time to attempt 
to test the relationship of Tungusic, Mongolia, Turkic, 
Samoyedie, and Finnic dialects by the same criteria 
by which the common descent of Greek and Latin 
is established ; or to try to discover Sanskrit in the 
Malay dialects, or Greek in the idioms of the Cau- 
casian mountaineers. The whole orust of the earth 
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is not made of lias, swarming witti Amijonites and 
Plesiosauri, nor is all language made of Sanskait, 
teeming with. Supines and Paulo-pluperfects. 


Plioiietic IiawSa 

Up to a certain point the method by which so 
great results have been achieved in elassif3dng the 
Aryan languages may be applicable to other clusters 
of speech. Phjonetic laws are always useful, but they 
are not the only tools which the student of language 
must leai'n to handle. If we compare the extreme 
members of the Polynesian dialects, we find but little 
agreement in what may he called their gi’ammar, and 
many of their words seem totally distinct. But if we 
compare their numei-als we clearly see that these are 
common property ; we pei’ceive similarity, though at 
the same time great diversity : ^ 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fakaafoan 

taal 

lua, na 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Samoan 

tasi 

lua 

toll! 

fa 

lima 

Tongan 

fcalia 

na 

toll! 

fa 

nima 

Hew Zealand 

talii 

rua 

torn 

wa 

rima 

Barotongaii 

tai 

rua 

torn 

a 

rima 

Bfangarevan 

tai 

rua 

torn 

a 

rima 


6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

Fakaafoan 

ono 

fitn 

valu 

iva 

fnlii^ :^afnlu 

Samoan 

ono 

fitn 

Tain 

jva 

sefuln, nafulu 

Tongan 

ono 

fitn 

Tain 

iiiva 

lio:^ofuln 

Hew Zealand 

ono 

wito 

warn 

iwa 

nakurn * 

Farotongan 

ono 

itn 

varn 

iva 

:^aurn 

Marigarevan 

ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

:^auru 


* Hale, United States Exploring Expedition, vol. vii. p. 248. 
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..1 


3 

4 

5 

Piiiimotuaii 

ran 

He 

neti 

ope 

neka 

Tahitian 

tahi 

rua, piti 

torn 

ha, maha 

rimaj pa^e 

Hawaiian 

tahi 

lua 

toll! 

ha, tamia 

lima 

Hnkuliivan 

talii 

ua 

tou 

lia or fa 

ima 


6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Panmotuan 

hene 

hi to 

hawa 

nipa 

liorihori 

Tahitian 

ono, fene 

hi til 

Tarn van iva 

ahiiru 

Hawaiian 

ono 

hitu 

vain 

iwa 

iiini 

Nukuliivan 

ono 

iiitu, fitu 

van 

iva 

onoliiiii 

When 

we look 

at suet lists 

of words, 

what ' 


have to do first is to note the phonetic changes which 
have taken place in one and the same numeral, as 
pronounced hy different islanders. We thus arrive at 
phonetic rules, and these, in their turn, serve to remove 
the apparent dissimilarity in other words which at 
first seemed totally irreconcilable. Let those who 
are inclined to speak disparagingly of the strict ob- 
servance of phonetic rules in tracing the history of 
Aryan woi’ds, and who consider it mere pedantiy to 
be restrained by Grimm’s Law from identifying such 
words as Latin cura and care, Gi-eek Icalezn and to 
call, Latin peto and to bid, Latin corvus and crotu, look 
at the progress that has been made by African and 
Polynesian philologists in checking the wild spirit of 
etymology even when they have to deal with dialects 
never reduced as yet to a fixed standard by the in- 
fluence of a national literature, never written down at 
all,^d never analysed before by grammatical science. 
The whole of the first volume of Dr. Bleek’s ‘ Com- 
parative Grammar of the South African Languages 
treats of Phonology, of the vowels and consonants 
peculiar to each dialect, and of the changes to which 
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each letter is liable in its passag# from ^ne dialect 
into another (see page 82, seq.). And Mr. Hale, in 
the seventh volume of the ‘United States Exploring 
Expedition’ (p. 232), has not only given a table of the 
regular changes which words common to the nume- 
3-ous Polynesian languages undergo, but he has like- 
wise noted those permutations which take place 
sporadically only. On the strength of these phonetic 
laws once established, words which have hardly one 
single letter in common have been traced back with 
perfect certainty to one and the same source. 

Dialectic Keireueratiou. 

At the same time, mere phonetic change or decay 
will not account for the differences between the 
Polynesian dialects. We must admit another process 
also, that of dialectic regeneration. It will hardly be 
believed, for instance, that since the time of Cook 
five of the ten simple numerals in the language of 
Tahiti have been thrown off and replaced by new 
ones % 

Two was rua ; it is now piti. 

Four was hat, it is now maha. 

Five was rima] it is now ime. 

Six was ono ; it is now fene. 

Eight was varu ; it is now vau} 

Such changes are very different from those which 
we observe in the Romanic dialects in their divergence 
from Latin, or in the ancient Aryan languages in their 
divergence from a common source. In the Romanic 
dialects, however violent the changes which made 

^ United States Exjdoring MtpediMon under the command of Charles 
Wilkes. '^Etilinograpliy and Philology/ by EE. Hale, voL vii. p. 289, 
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Portugues^^ words (to differ from PrencL., there always 
remain a few fibres by which they hang together. 
It might be difficult to i-eeognise the French plier^ to 
fold, to turn, in the Portuguese chegar, to arrive, yet 
we trace plier back to plicare, and chegar to the 
Spanish llegar, the old Spanish plegar, the Latin 
plicare,'^ here used in the sense of plying or turning 
towards a place, arriving at a place. It is very 
difierent when we have to deal with languages which 
do not shrink from di'opping some of their commonest 
words and replacing these by new words, generally 
taken from parallel dialects. Successive changes, 
taking place in the same language or in the same 
dialects, may be reduced to phonetic laws, but changes 
produced by a mixture of dialects ai’e of a totally 
different character. 

Thus, when we have to deal with dialects of 
Chinese, everything that could possibly hold them 
together seems hopelessly gone. The language, 
for instance, now spoken in Cochin-China is a 
dialect of Chinese, at least as much as Norman- 
French was a dialect of French, though spoken by 
Saxons at a Norman court. There was a native 
language of Cochin-China, the Annamitic,^ which 
forms, as it were, the Saxon of that country on 
which the Chinese, like the Norman, was grafted. 
This engrafted Chinese, then, is a dialect of the 
Chinese, and it is most nearly related to the spoken 
dialect of Canton.® Yet few Chinese scholars would 

^ Diez, Lexicmi^ a. v. llegar ; Q^rammar^ i, p. 879. 

® On the native residuum in Oochin-Oliinese, see L^on <ie Kosnyp 
Tableau de la Coehinckine^ p, 138. 

® In tbe island of Hai«-na3a there is a distinot approach to the form 
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recognise Chinese in the langTxagewof Co(jJiin-China. 
It is, for instance, one of the most characteristic 
features of the literary Chinese, the dialect of Nankin, 
or the idiom of the Mandarins, that every syllable 
ends in a vowel, either pure or nasal.^ ]ji Cochin- 
Chinose, on the contrary, we find words ending in 
h, t, p. Thus ten is thap, at Canton cliap, instead 
of the Chinese clci?- No wonder that the early 
missionaries desciibed the Annamitic as totally dis- 
tinct from Chinese. One of them says : ‘ When I 
arrived in Cochin-China, and heard the natives speak, 
particulai-ly the women, I thought I heard the twit- 
tering of bii-ds, and I gave up all hope of ever 
learning it. All words are monosyllabic, and people 
distinguish their significations only by means of 
different accents in pronouncing them. The same 
syllable, for instance, dcvi, signifies twenty-three 
entmely difierent things, according to the difference 
of accent, so that people never speak without sing- 


that CliiaesQ words assume in the language of Aiinam. Edkins^ Man- 
dari9i GraiJiinar, p, 87. 

^ jEndlichei% Ghmesueke Grammatihf pp. 63, 78, 96. 

^ Le'on de Kosiiy, Tahleazi de la Cocliinoldne^ p. 295. He gives as 
illustrations - 


Annamiq^ue, 
dix thap 

pouvoir dak 

sang houet 

for^t lam 


Cantonnais. 

Peking. 

chap 

chJ 

tak 

tS 

hce^t 

hiouS 

lam 

iin. 


He likewise mentions double consonants in the Chinese as spoken in 
Cochin-China, namely, bl, dy, ml, ty, tr ; also f, r, s. As final conso- 
nants he gives ch, k, ni, n, ng, p, t (p. 296). The Rev. J. Edkias, in 
his Mandarin Grammar y shows that in Chinese ancienfc and modern 
sounds diifer, just as the dialects in modern times of two places distant 
from each other ; pp. 268-283. 
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ing.’ * T^is descsiption, though it may he somewhat 
exaggerated, is coixect in the main, there being six or 
eight musical accents or modulations in this as in 
other monosyllabic tongues, by which the different 
meanings of one and the same monosyllabic root are 
kept distinct. These accents form an element of lan- 
guage which we have lost, but which was most impor- 
tant during the primitive stages of human speech.- We 
must remember that the Chinese language commands 
no more than about 450 distinct sounds, but with 
them it expresses between 40,000 and 50,000 words or 
meanings.® These meanings are now kept distinct by 
means of composition, as in other languages by dei'i- 
vation, but in the I’adical stage words with more than 
twenty significations would have bewildered the 
hearer entirely, without some hints to indicate their 
actual intention. Such hints were given by difierent 
intonations. We have something left of this faculty 
in the tone of our sentences. We distinguish an hi- 
terrogative from a positive sentence by the raising of 
our voice. (Gone? Gone.) We pronounce I es very 
differently when we mean ’perhaps (Y es, this may be 
true), or of course (Yes, I know it), or really (Yes ? 
is it true?) or truly (Yes, I will). But in Chinese, in 
Annamitic (and likewise in Siamese and Burmese), 
these modulations have a much wider and more settled 
application. Thus in Annamitic, ha pronounced with 
the grave accent means a lady, an ancestor ; pro- 
nounced with the sharp accent, it means the favourite 


* L€on de Bosny, L <?. p. SOI. 

^ See Beaulieu, Mdmoire mr V Origins de la 186S. 

^ The Beieme of Language^ vol. i. p. S76. 
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of a prince ; pronounced with the -leinigraye accent, 
it means what has been thrown awaj^ ; pronounced 
with the grave circumflex, it means what is left of a 
fruit after it has been squeeiaed out ; pronounced with 
no accent, it means three; pronounced with the as- 
cending or interrogative accent, it means a box on the 
ear. Thus — 

Ba, ba. ba, ba, 

is said to mean, if properly pronounced, ‘ Three 
ladies gave a box on the ear to the favourite of the 
prince.’ How much these accents must be exposed 
to fluctuations in different dialects is easy to per- 
ceive. Thoug'h they are fixed by grammatical rules, 
and though their neglect causes the most absurd 
mistakes, they were cleaidy in the beginning the 
mere expression of individual feeling, and therefore 
liable to much greater dialectic variation than gram- 
matical forms, properly so called. 

But let us take what we might call grammatical forms 
in Chinese, in order to see how differently they too 
fai’e in dialectic dispersion, as compared with the ter- 
minations of inflectional languages. Though the gram- 
matical organisation of Latin is well-nigh used up in 
French, we still see in the s of the plural a remnant 
of the Latin paradigm. We can trace the one back to 
the other. But in Chinese, where the plural is formed 
by the addition of some word meaning * multitude, 
heap, flock, class,’ what trace of original relationship 
remains when one dialect uses one, another another 
word? The plural in Cochin-Chinese is formed by 
placing fo before the substantive. This yb means 
many, or a certain number. It may exist in Chinese, 
ir. D 
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but it is jjertainlj’ not used there to form the plural. 
Another word employed for fonning plurals is nuruj, 
several, and this again is wanting in Chinese. It 
fortunately happens, howevei', that a few words ex- 
pressive of plurality have been preserved both in 
Chinese and Coehin-Chinese ; as, for instance, clioung, 
clearly the Chinese tchoung^ meaning conflux, vul- 
gus, all, and used as an exponent of the plural ; and 
/ca/c, which has been identified with the Chinese ha. 
The last identification may seem doubtful ; and if we 
suppose that choung, too, had been given up in 
Cochin-Chinese as a term of plurality, how would 
the tests which we apply for discovering the original 
identity of the Ai'yan languages have helped us in 
determining the real and close relationship between 
Chinese and Coehin-Chinese ? 

The present indicative is formed in Cochin-Chinese 
by simply putting the personal pronoun before the 
i-oot. Thus — 

Toy men, I love. 

Mai men, thou lovest. 

No men, he loves. 

The past tense is formed by the addition of da, 
which means ‘ already.’ Thus — 

Toy da men, I loved. 

Mai da men, thou lovedst. 

No da men, he loved. 

The future is formed by the addition of che. 
Thus — 

Toy che men, I shall love. 

Mai che men, thou wilt love. 

No chfe men, he will love. 

1 Endlicher, Ohineskche GrammatiJe, a. 152. 
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Now, bave we any right, however con voiced we 
may be of the close I'eiationship between Chinese and 
Cochin-Chinese, to expect the same forms in the lan- 
guage of the Mandarins ? Not at all. The pronoun 
of the first pex’son in Cochin-Chinese is not what we 
mean by a pi-onoun, but means ‘ servant.’ ‘ I love ’ is 
expressed in that civil language by ‘ servant loves.’ 
In Chinese the same polite phraseology is constantly 
observed,^ but the words used are not the same, and 
do not include toy, servant. Instead of ngb, I, the 
Chinese would use kud> §in, man of little virtue ; 
tc'tn, subject ; m, blockhead. ® Nothing can be more 

^ jL^on de liosny, I, e. 302, ® Endliclier, § 206. 

^ I owe the following note to the kindness of M. Stanislas Julien : — 

^ Ea mani^re dont le mot ego s’exprime dans les difte'rentes conditions 
est fort curieuse. 

‘ Uii homme ordinaire dira par humilitd; yu, le sfeupide; ti, le fr^re 
cadet ; slao-ii, le petit ; ncm-th$a'i, I’esclave. 

‘ Ij’empereur dit: siao-isen, parvus filius; siao-ezilf parvus iiifans. Un 
prince dit ; Jcoiia-Jin, exiguae virtutis homo; Torphelin; pou^koUf 

non bonus. 

^ Un magistrat supdrienr (un pr^fet) dit : pen~fott^ ma ville du premier 
ordre. Un magistrat iiiferiour (sous-prefet) ; Ma-Jcouan^ le magistrat 
iiifime, Pen^MeUf ma sous-pr^fecture ; pi'-tchi, la basse charge* 

‘ Un Tartare parlant h Tempereiir : 'nou-thm%^ Fesclave. 

‘'Un religieux bouddhiste : pin-seng^ le pauvre religieux ; stao-sefig, 
le petit religieux. 

^ Une femme parlant h son mari : nou’^nou, esclave-esclave ; no%-Ma^ 
esclave-maison ; tsien^tsie, la meprisable concubine. 

Un domestique ; do, le domestique. 

^ Un fils parlant h son phre ; poursiao, pas semblable (c’est-lt-dire, 
deg«^ndr4). 

* Un vieillard dit ; lao-^orit. le vieil homme; lao^hani le vieux OMnois ; 
lao-tehwe (vieux-stupide) ; lao-hieou^ vieux-poiirri. 

‘ Un religieux ; tao-me ; piri-tao^ le pauvre tao ; sfao-fao, le petit tao. 

* Une reiigieuse bouddhiste : piu’-ni^ la pauvre religieus© ; siao^ni^ la 
petite reiigieuse* 

* Une Tieilie femme : lao-cMn, le vieux corps ; lao^niang^ la vieille 
dame, etc/ 


2 > a 
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polite ; Ijtit we fsannot expect that different nations 
should hit on exactly the same polite speeches, 
though they may agree in the common sense of 
grammar. 

The past tense is indicated in Chinese also by 
particles meaning ‘ already ’ or ‘ foi'merly,’ but we do 
not find among them the Annamitic da. The same 
applies to the future. The system is throughout the 
same, but the materials are different. Shall we say, 
therefore, that these languages cannot be proved to be 
related, because they do not display the same criteria 
of relationship as French and English, Latin and 
Greek, Celtic and Sanskrit? 

I tried on a former occasion^ to explain some of the 
causes which in nomadic dialects produce a much 
more rapid shedding of words than in literaj-y lan- 
guages, and I have since received ample evidence to 
confirm the views which I then expressed. I was not 
aware at that time how clearly Schell ing, in his 
Einleitung in die Philosophie der Mythologie (vol. i. 
p. 114), had perceived the necessity of change and 
dialectic variety in all nomadic languages. Speakiiig 
of the languages of Southern America, as described by 
Azara in his voyages (vol. ii.), he says : — 

Among that population the Guarani is the only language 
■which is understood over a large area, and even this iioint 
requires more careful examination. Apart from this, as Asara 
remarks (and he has not only passed through these countries, 
but lived in them for years), the language changes from elan 
to clan, from cottage to cottage, so that often the members of 
one and the same family only tinderstand each other. Nay, 
the very po-wer of speech seems sometimes to become extinct. 

^ Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, on the Turanian Languages. 
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Their voice is never strong or sonorous ; tSej' only ?i)eak low, 
never loud, even when they are being killed. They hardly 
move their lips while speaking, and there is no exfiression in 
their face to invite attention. They evidently dislike speaking, 
and if they see a friend a hundred steps off, they rather run 
after him than call him. Language, therefore, here hovers on 
the very edge, and one step more would entirely put an end 
to it. 

My excellent friend, Bishop Patteson of Melanesia, 
of whom it is difficult to say whether we should admire 
him most as a missionary, or as a scholar, or as a 
bold mariner/ met in every small island with a new 
language, which none but a scholar could trace back 
to the Melanesian type. ‘What an indication,’ he 
writes, ‘of the jealousy and suspicion of their lives, 
the extraordinary multiplicity of these languages 
affords ! In each generation, for aught I know, they 
divei'ge more and more ; provincialisms and local 
words, &o., perpetually introduce new causes for 
perplexity.’ 

The northern peninsula of Celebes, of which the 
chief town is Menado, is inhabited by a race quite 
distinct from the other people of the island. They 
are Malays, but have something of the Tatar and 
something of the European in their physiognomy. 
They agi'ee best with some of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines; and Mr. Wallace, a most accurate ob- 
server, supposes that they have come from those 
islands originally by way of the Siaou and Sanguir 
islands, which ai*e inhabited by an allied race. Their 
languages show this affinity, differing very much 
from all those of the rest of Celebes. A proof, how- 
^ He was murdered in 1871, a true laero and martjr. 
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ever, of "the antiquity of this immigration, and of 
the low state of civilisation in which they must have 
existed for long periods, is to be seen in the variety 
of their languages. In a district about one hundred 
miles long by thirty miles wide, not less than ten 
distinct languages are spoken. Some of them are 
confined to single villages, others to groups of three 
or four ; and though of course they have a certain, 
family resemblance, they are yet so distinct as to bo 
mutually unintelligible.^ 

Te pi. 

There are many causes at work to produce dialectic 
change. In addition to those which I have explained 
already, I shall mention but one more which has 
acted very powerfully on the Polynesian languages. 
It may seem at first sight very insignificant, but as 
one of the multifarious influences which are at work 
in nomadic dialects, constantly changing their aspect 
and multiplying their number, it ought not to bo over- 
looked. It will serve at all events to convince even 
the most incredulous, how little we know of all the 
secret springs of language if we confine our researches 
to a compaidson of the classical tongues of India, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany. 

The Tahitians,^ besides their metaphorical ex- 
pressions, have another and a more singular mode of 
displaying their reverence towards their king, by a 
custom which they term Te pi. They cease to em- 

^ A.B. Wallace, * Man in tlie Malay Arcliipelago/ Tmnmotiom of 
the jSfhnologieal Sometyf iii. p. 206. 

® Hale, h €. p. 288. 
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ploy^ in the common language, tl»s6 words which 
form a part or the whole of the sovereign’s name, or 
that of one of his near relatives, and invent new 
terms to supply their place. As all names in Polj— 
nesian are significant, and as a chief usually has 
several, it will be seen that this custom must produce 
a very considerable change in the language. It is true 
that this change is only temporaiy, as at the death 
of the king or chief the new word is dropt, and 
the original term resumed. But it is hardly to he 
supposed that after one or two generations the old 
words should still be remembered and be reinstated. 
The literary activity of the missionaries also will in 
future serve to check the influence of this ancient 
national custom, because words, if once incorporated 
in the translation of the Bible, in grammars and 
dictionaries, will acquire a strong persistence and defy 
the ceremonial loyalty of the natives. Vancouver 
observes (Voyage, vol. i. p. 135) that at the accession 
of Otu, which took place between the visit of Cook 
and his own, no less than forty or fiftj^ of the most 
common words, which occur in conversation, had 
been entirely changed. It is not necessary that all 
the simple words which go to make up a compound 
name should be changed. The alteration of one is 
esteemed sufficient. Thus in Po-^mare^ signifying 
Hhe night (po) of coughing (oiiare),^ only the first 
word, po, has been dropped, mi being used in its 
place. So in Ai’-mata (eye-eater), the name of 
another queen, the ai (eat) has been altered to amu, 
and the mata (eye) retained. In Te-arii-na-vaka'-raa 
(the chief with the large mouth), roa alone has been 
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changed to mao<?o. It is the same as if, with the 
accession of Queen Victoria, either the word victory 
had been tabooed altogether, or only part of it, for 
instance tori, so as to make it high treason to speak 
during her reign of Tories, this word being alwaj’s 
supplied by another; such, for instance, as Liberal- 
Conservative. The object was clearly to guard 
against the name of the sovereign being ever used, 
even by accident, in ordinary conversation, and this 
object was equally well attained by tabooing even one 
portion of his name only. 

But this alteration (as Mr. Hale continues) affects not 
only the words themselves, but syllables of similar sound in 
other words. Thus the name of one of the kings being Tu, 
not only was this word, which means ‘to stand,’ changed t,o 
iia, but in the word fetu, star, the last syllable, though having 
no connection except in sound, with the word tu, underwent 
the same alteration— star being now fetia; ini, to strike, 
became tiai; and tu pa pau, a corpse, tia pa pcm. So ha, 
four, having been changed to malia, the word aha, split, has been 
altered to amaha, and murihd, the name of a month, to murlmaha. 
When the word ai was changed to amu, maraai, the name of 
a certain wind (in Rarotongan, ‘mara7tai), became maraainu. 

The mode of alteration, or the manner of forming new 
terms, seems to be arbitrary. In many cases, the substitutes 
ai-e made by changing or dropping some letter or letters of 
the original word, as hopoi for Jiapai, to carry in the arms ; 
ene for hono, to mend ; au for tau, fit ; hio for tio, to look ; 
ea for ara, path ; vau for varu, eight ; vea for vera, not, Ac. 
In other cases, the word substituted is one which had before 
a meaning nearly related to that of the term disused— as iia, 
straight, upright, is used instead of tu, to stand ; pae, part, 
division, instead of mwa, five ; piti, together, has replaced nta, 
two, &c. In some cases, the meaning or origin of the new 
word is unknown, and it may be a mere invention — as qfai 
for ohaiu, stone ; pape, for vai, water ; pohe for mate, dead, 
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&c. Some have been adopted from tlft neiglihonring Pau- 
motuan, as mi, night, from ruki, dark ; fene, six, from Iwne ; 
avae, moon, from kawdke. 

It is evident that but for the rule by which the old terms are 
revived on the death of the person in whose name they entered, 
the language might, in a few centuries, have been completely 
changed, not, indeed, in its grammar, but in its vocabulary. 

When such liberties could be taken with language, 
we need not be surprised that one of the kings of the 
Sandwich Islands conceived the idea of inventing an 
entirely new language. About the year 1800, as 
Chamisso tells us in his Travels,^ King Tameia- 
meia (only another rendering of Kamehameha) in- 
vented a new language in honour of the birth of a 
son. The new words were not related to any roots of 
the current language, nor derived from them. Even 
the particles which take the place of grammatical 
forms and bind a sentence together, were similarly 
changed. The story goes that some of the influential 
chiefs who disapproved of this innovation, poisoned 
the child that had been the innocent cause of it, and 
that at his death the changes were suppressed which 
had been introduced at his bii’th. The old language 
returned, the new one was forgotten, not so much 
however that Marini, Chamisso’s authority in this 
matter, could not mention a few instances of novel 
words which survived, such as anna, man, for the old 
kanaka ; karavn, woman, for the old waheini ; aniio, 
to go, for the old kokine ; ja papa, dog, for the old 
irio or lio.^ 

^ Cbamisso, Werhe^ ii. 77. 

^ Something of the same kind is mentioned by Dobrizhoffer with 
regard to the language of the Abipones ; Mutor^ of the Ahi^oma^ part 
ii, chap. 17. 
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Nor is t?iis cusfom of Te pi, a kind of linguistic 
Tahu, confined to the Malayo-Polynesian dialects. A 
similar tendency exists in Chinese. Schlegel, in his 
Sinico-Aryaca,^ p. 4, makes the following stateinont : 

En Cliinois nous retrouvons le m^me usage pour la langne 
ecrifce. Le caractere tchou, p. e. designant une espeoe do 

toile grossiere, est en meme temps le nom particuiier de 
TEmpereur Hien-fung. Depiiis, on ne pent plus se servir cle ce 
caractere pour designer cetfce espece d’etoffe, mais on doit la 
designer par le caractere tronque par resiDect pour le nom 
sacre du Souverain, 

Le caractere ^ang, un etat, fut elimin^ de la liiterature 
cliinoise pendant tout le temps que regnait la maison du fonda- 
teur de la dynastie de Han, jiuisque le nom do co fondatour etait 

mfp Liu-pang. II fut remplae4 par le caractere hwoh, 
qui signifiait priinitivement, une pnncipaute ; mais, qui, par 
r^limiuation temporaire du mot pang, a re^iu une signification 
plus large, tandis que le mot pang est clescendu de son rang 
sujDerieur et a pris I'acceptation qu’avait primitivement le 
caractere Jewoh. {Notes and Queries on China and Japan^ vol. 
iii. pp. 179-181.) 

A similar custom, according to Aymonier, prevails 
in Oambodja. ‘ Si le nom du roi,’ lie writes in his 
Dictionnaire Fra'n^ais-Ca'nihodgien (1874), p. 4, ‘ est 
emprunt^ 4 un mot du langage usuel, chose trbs- 
commune au Cambodge, ce mot est souvent charge. 
Ainsi depuis Ang Duong, le mot duong, qui ddsignait 
une petite pibce de monnaie, est remplac^ pai* le mot 
ddm.’ 

^ Verhandlingen van hei Bataviaascli Genootaehap, Deel. xxxvi, 
Batavia, 1872, This subject has been very fully treated by the Rev. 
Hiiderio Friend, ‘ Euphemism and Tabu in China,’ FolMore Mecoi d, 
vol. iv. 
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UlexiMonipa, 

It miglit, no doubt, be said that a custom sncli as 
Tepi is a mere accident, a fancy peculiar to a fanciful 
race, but far too unimportant to claim any considera- 
tion from the pliilosopliical student of language. I 
confess that at first it appeared to myself in the same 
light, but my attention was lately drawn to the fact, 
that the same peculiarity, or at least something Tery 
like it, exists in the Kafir languages. ^The Kafir 
worneBj,* as we are told by the Rev. J, W. Appleyard, 
in his excellent work on the Kafii' language,^ ^ have 
many words peculiar to themselves. This arises from 
a national custom, called Uktihlonipa^ which forbids 
their pronouncing any word which may happen to 
contain a sound similar to one in the names of their 
nearest male relations.’ It is perfectly true that the 
woi'ds substituted are at first no more than family 
idioms, that they would be confined to the gossip of 
women, and not enter into the conversation of men. 
But the influence of women on the language of each 


^ The Kajir comprising* a sketcli of its history ; which in- 

cludes a generiil classitication of South African dialects, ethnographical 
and geographical ; remarks upon its nature; and a grammar. By the 
Rev. J. W. Appleyard, Wesleyan missionary in British Kaflfraria, Kling 
William’s Town : j)riiited for the Wesleyan Missionarj^ Socitty; sold by 
(xodlonton and White, Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, and by 
John Mason, 66 Paternoster Row, Bondon. 1850, Api deyard’s reinaiks 
on Ukuhlonipa were pointed out to me by the Rev. P. W. Farrar, the 
author of an excellent work on the Origin of Language, 

See also Tyior, JEIarly History of Mankind, p. 147, and the Rev, J. 
L. Bohne, Zulu- Kaf r JDictionary^ Cape Town, 1857, s.v. Montpa, to be 
bashful, to keep at a distance through timidity, to shun approach, to 
avoid mentioning one’s name, to be respectful. On Ukuhlonipa in. 
Tasmania, see Bunwick, JDaily Life in Tmmania^ p. 146. 
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generation es mucE greater than that of men. We 
very properly call our language in Germany our 
mother-tongue, Unsere Mutierspvax-he, for it is from 
our mothers that we learn it, with all its peculiarities, 
faults, idioms, accents. Cicero, in his ‘ Brutus " (c. 
58), said: — ‘It makes a great difference whom we 
hear at home every day, and with whom we sj)eak as 
boys, and how our fathers, our tutors, and our 
mothers speak. We read the letters of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, and it is clear from them that 
her sons were brought up not in the lap, but, so to 
say, in the very breath and speech of their mothei*.’ 
And again (Rhet. iff. 13), when speaking of his 
mother-in-law, Crassus said, ‘ When I hear Lmlia 
(for women keep old fashions more readily, because, 
as they do not hear the conversation of many people, 
they will always retain what they learned at first) ; 
but when I hear her, it is as if I were listening to 
Plautus and Nmvius.’ 

But this is not all. Dante ascribed the first at- 
tempts at using the vulgar tongue in Italy for literaiy 
compositions to the silent influence of ladies who did 
not understand the Latin language. Now this vulgar 
Italian, before it became the literaiy language of 
Italy, held very much the same position there as the 
so-called Prakrit dialects in India ; and these Prakrit 
dialects first assumed a literary position in the San- 
skrit plays where female characters, both high and 
low, are introduced as speaking PrS.krit, instead of 
the Sanskrit employed by kings, noblemen, and 
priests. Here, then, we see the language of women, 
or, if not of women exclusively, at aU events of women 
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and domestic servants, gradually^ entering into tlie 
literarjT- idiorris and in later times even supplanting it 
altogether ; for it is from the Prakrit, and not from 
the literary Sanskrit, that the modern vernaculars 
of India branched off in course of time. Nor is the 
simultaneous existence of two such representatives of 
one and the same language as Sanskrit and Prakrit 
confined to India. On the contrary, it has been re- 
marked that several languages divide themselves from 
the first into two great branches ; one showing a 
iiiore manly, the other a more feminine character ; 
one richer in consonants, the other richer in vowels ; 
one more tenacious of the original grammatical ter- 
minations, the other more inclined to slur over these 
terminations, and to simplify grammar by the use of 
circumlocutions. Thus "we have Greek in its two 
dialects, the JEolic and the Ionic, with their sub- 
divisions, the Doric and Attic. In German we find 
the High and the Low German ; in Celtic, the Goidhelic 
and Cymric, as in India the Sanskrit and Prakrit ; 
and it is by no means an unlikely or merely fanciful 
explanation, that, as Grimm suggested in the case of 
High and Low German, so likewise in the other Ai'yan 
languages, the stern and strict dialects, the Sanskrit, 
the iEolic, the Goidhelic, represent the idiom of the 
fathers and brothei’s, used at public assemblies ; while 
the soft and simpler dialects, the Prakrit, the Ionic, 
and the Cymric, sj>rang originally from the domestic 
idiom of mothers, sisters, and servants at home. 

But whether the influence of the language of women 
be admitted on this large scale or not, certain it is, 
that through a thousand smaller channels their idioms 
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everywhere 'find adlnission into the domestic conver- 
sation of the whole family, and into the public speeches 
of their assemblies. The greater the ascendancy of 
the female element in society, the greater the influence 
of their language on the language of a family or a 

a village, or a town. The cases, however, that 
are mentioned of women speaking a totally different 
language from the men, cannot be used in confirmation 
of this view. The Caribe women, for instance, in the 
Antilie Islands, spoke a language different from that 
of their husbands, because the Caribes had killed the 
whole male population of the Arawakes and married 
their women ; and something similar seems to have 
taken place among some of the tribes of Greenland.^ 
Yet even these isolated cases show how, among savage 
races, in a primitive state of society, language may be 
influenced by what we should call purely accidental 
causes, and more particularly wherever the system of 
exogamous marriage is prevalent. 

But to return to the Kafir language, we find in it 
clear traces that what may have been originally a mere 
feminine peculiarity — the result, if you like, of the 
bashfulness of the Kafir ladies — extended its influence. 
For, in the same way as the women eschew words 
which contain a sound similar to the names of their 
nearest male relatives, the men also of certain Kafir 
tribes feel a prejudice against employing a word that 
is similar in sound to the name of one of their former 
chiefs. Thus, the Amambalu do not use ilanga, the 
general word for svm, because their first chief’s name 
was Ula'nga, but employ isota instead. For a similar 

* Hervas, Oatalogo, i. p, 212. • ITiW. i. p. 869. 
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reason, the Ainagqiiniilvwel3i snb.^itute i^iTiiela for 
isitsTietahe, the general term for knife.^ 

Here, then, we may perceive two things : first, the 
influence which a mere whim, if it once becomes 
stereotyped, may exercise on the whole character of 
a language, for we must remember that as every 
woman had her own male relations, and every tribe 
its own ancestors, a large number of words must 
constantly have been tabooed and supplanted in these 
African and Polynesian dialects ; secondly, the cu- 
rious coincidence that two great branches of speech, 
the Kafir and the Poljmesian, should share in common 
what at first sight -would seem a merely accidental 
idiosyncrasy, a thing that might have been thought 
of once, but never again. It is perfectly true that 
such principles as the Te pi and the Uk'udilonfhipa could 
never become powerful agents in the literary languages 
of civilised nations, and that we must not look for 
traces of their influence either in Sanskrit, Greek, or 
Latin, as known to us.^ But it is for that very reason 
that the study of what I call Nomad languages, as 
distinguished from State languages, becomes so in- 
structive. Wo see in them what we can no longer 
expect to see even in the most ancient Sanskrit or 
Hebrew. We watch the childhood of language with 
all its childish freaks, and we learn at least this one 
lesson, that there often is more in real language than 
is dreamt of in our philosophy. 

One more testimony in support of these views. 

^ Appleyard, I, c, p. 70. 

® See liorddaa Ijarchey, Ztes JE^xcentriciU^ dm Xangage: Paris, 
1865. 
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Mr. H. W. Bates, ia b.is interesting work, The Natural- 
ist on the Amazons, writes : — 

But language is not a sure guide in tlie filiation of Bra- 
zilian tribes, seven or eight languages being sometimes spoken 
on the same river witliin a distance of 200 or 300 miles, 
There are certain peculiarities in Indian habits which lead to 
a quick corruption of language and segregation of dialects. 
When Indians, men or women, are conversing amongst them- 
selves, they seem to take pleasure in inventing new modes of 
pronunciation, or in distorting words. It is amusing to notice 
how the whole party will laugh when the wit of the circle 
perpetrates a new slang term, and these new words are very 
often retained. I have noticed this during long voyages made 
with Indian crews. When such alterations occur amongst a 
family or horde, which often live many years without com- 
munication with the rest of their tribe, the local coi-ruptioii 
of language becomes perpetuated. Single hordes belonging 
to the same tribe, and inhabiting the hanks of the same river, 
thus become, in the course of many years’ isolation, unin- 
telligible to other hoi'des, as happens with the ColUnas on the 
Juriia. I think it, therefore, very probable that the dispo- 
sition to invent new words and new modes of pronunciation, 
added to the small population and habits of isolation of hordes 
and tribes, are the causes of the wonderful diversity of lan- 
guages in South America. — (VoL 1 pp. 329-30.) 

As I mostly borrow my materials for the illtistra- 
tion of the general principles of the Science of 
Language from Greek and Latin, with its Eomance 
offshoots ; from English, with its Continental kith 
and kin, and from the much-abused, though indispen- 
sable, Sanskrit, I thought it all the more necessary to 
guard against the misapprehension that the study of 
Sanskrit and its cognate dialects could supply us with 
all that is necessary for our pui'pose. It can do so as 
little as an exploration of the tertiary epoch could tell 
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US all about the stratification of %he earth. But^ 
nevertheless, it can tell us a great deal. By display- 
ing the minute laws that regulate the changes of each 
consonant, each vowel, each accent, it disciplines the 
student, and teaches him respect for every jot and 
tittle ill any, even the most barbarous, dialect he may 
hereafter have to analyse. By helping us to an under- 
standing of that language in which we think, and of 
others most near and dear to us, it makes us perceive 
the great importance which the Science of Language 
has for the Science of Thought. Nay, it shows that 
the two are inseparable, and that without a proper 
analysis of human language we shall never arrive at 
a true knowledge of the human mind. I quote from 
Leibniz : I believe truly,’ he saj^s, ' that languages 
are the best mirror of the human mind, and that an 
exact analysis of the signification of words would make 
us better acquainted than anything else with the 
operations of the understanding/ 
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OHAPTEE II. 

LANGUAGE AND REASON. 

L anguage has two aspects -under -whicli it 
presents itself to the eye of the student. I-c 
has a body and a soul which, though they cannot 
be separated, can be distinguished and be subjected 
separately to scientific treatment, 

I shall treat therefore first, of the body or the out- 
side of language, its letters, syllables, and words, 
describing their origin, their formation, and the laws 
which determine their growth and decay. Here we 
shall have to deal with some of the most important 
principles of etymology. 

After that, I shall try to investigate what may be 
called the soul or the inside of language, examining 
the first concepts that claimed utterance, their com- 
binations, their ramifications, their growth, their 
decay, and often their resuscitation. We shall have 
to deal then with some of the fundamental principles 
of mythology, both ancient and modern, and try to 
determine the sway, if any, which the old language 
exercises on the ever new language, or, as it is 
generally expressed, which language, as such, exorcises 
over thought. 
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I am fully aware that this division is liable 
to some grave objections* To treat of sound as in- 
dependent of meaning, of thought as independent of 
words, seem to defy one of the best established prin- 
ciples of the science of language. Where do we ever 
meet in reality, I mean in the world such as it is, with 
articulate sounds — sounds like those that form the 
body of language, existing by themselves, and inde- 
pendent of language 1 No human being utters arti- 
culate sounds without an object, a pur]30se, a mean- 
ing.^ The endless configurations of sound which are 
collected in our dictionaries would have no existence 
at all, they would be the mere ghost of a language, 
unless they stood there as the embodiment of thought, 
as the realisation of ideas. Even the interjections 
which we use, the cries and screams which are the 
precursoi’s, or, according to others, the elements, of 
articulate speech, never exist without meaning. Arti- 
culate sound is always an utterance, a bringing out of 
something that is within, a manifestation or revela- 
tion of something that wants to manifest and to reveal 
itself. It would be different if language had been in- 
vented by agreement; if ceidain wise kings, priests, 
and philosophers had put their heads together and 
decreed that certain conceptions should be labelled 
and ticketed with certain sounds. In that case we 
might speak of the sound as the outside, of the ideas 
as the inside of language. 

^ Ait. Br. II,: ‘ Manasa ishita Tag vadati, ydm hy anya- 
mana va/jam vadaty asurya vai sei vag ade va^usli^A* *Tiie 
voice speaks as impelled by the mind ; if one otters speech with a 
difierent mind or meaning, that is demoniacal speech, not loved bj the 
godiL* 
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Artificial Sia]ag‘Tiag‘e» 

Wiij it is impossible to conceive of living human 
language as having originated in a conventional agree- 
ment, I have endeavoured to explain before. We 
should want language in order to arrive at a con- 
ventional agi’eement on language. But I should by 
no means wish to be understood as denying the 
possibility of framing some language in this artificial 
manner^ after men have once learnt to speak and to 
reason. It is the fashion to laugh at the idea of an 
artificial, still more of a universal language. But if 
this problem were really so absurd, a man like Leibniz 
would hardly have taken so deep an interest in its 
solution. That such a language should ever come into 
practical use, or that the whole earth should in that 
manner ever be of one language and one speech again, 
is hard to conceive. But that the problem itself admits 
of a solution, and of a very perfect solution, cannot 
be doubted. 

TEe TTniversal of Xiei'bniz, 

As there prevails much misconception on this sub- 
ject, I shall give a short account of what has been 
achieved in framing a truly philosophical and there- 
fore universal language. 

Leibniz, in a letter to Remond de Montmori, written 
two years before his death, expressed himself with the 
greatest confidence on the value of what he calls his 
8peciey,se g4n4rale, and we can hardly doubt that he 
had then acquired a perfectly clear insight into his 
ideal of a universal language.’- ‘If he succeeded,’ 

^ Ouhrauer^ G, W. Freilierr von Leibnitz, 1846, vol. I. p. 328« 
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lie TO'iteSj ^ in stirring up clistinguiAecl men to culti- 
vate tlie calculus witli infinitesimals, it was because 
iio could give palpable proofs of its use ; but lie bad 
spoken to tlie Marquis do L’Hopital and others, of 
liis S’pecietiSG generale, without g'aining from them 
more attention than if lie had been telling them of a 
dream. He ought to be able, he adds, to support his 
theory by some palpable use ; but for that purpose he 
would have to cany out a part of his Character hties — 
no easy matter, parti culaii}" circumstanced as lie then 
■was, deprived of the conversation of men who would 
encourage and help him in this work/ 

A few months before this letter, Leibniz spoke 
with perfect assurance of his favourite theory. He 
admitted the difficulty of inventing and arranging 
this philosophical language ; but ha maintained that, 
if once carried out, it could be acquired by others 
without a dictionary, and with comparative ease. He 
should be able to carry it out, he said, if he were 
younger and less occupied, or if young men of talent 
•were by his side. A few eminent men might complete 
the work in five years, and within two years they 
might bring out the systems of ethics and meta- 
physics in the form of an incontrovertible calculus, 

Tlie 3PMlosoi>Mcal laangntxagre of Bisliop Wilkinsf. 

Leibniz died before be could lay before the "world 
the outlines of bis philosophical language, and many 
even among bis admirers have expressed their doubts 
whether he ever had a clear conception of the nature 
of such a language. It seems hardly compatible, 
however, "with the character of Leibniz to suppose 
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that he should htive spoken so confidently, that he 
should actually have placed this Specieuse generale 
on a level with his differential calculus, if it had been, 
a mere dream. It seems more likely that Leibniz 
was acquainted with a work which, in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, attracted much attention 
in England, ‘ The Essay towards a Real Character 
and a Philosophical Language,’’- by Bishop Wilkins 
(London, 1668), and that he perceived at once that 
the scheme there ti’aced out was capable of much 
greater perfection. This work had been published by 
the Eoyal Society, and the author’s name was so well 
known as one of its founders, that it could hardly 
have escaped the notice of the Hanoverian philoso- 
pher, who was in such frequent correspondence with 
members of that society.® 

Now, though it has been the fashion to sneer at 
Bishop Wilkins and his Universal Language, his work 
seems to me, as far as I can judge, to offer the best 
solution that has yet been offered of a problem which, 
if of no practical importance, is of gi-eat interest from 
a purely scientific point of view ; and though it is 
impossible to give an intelligible account of the 
Bishop’s scheme wdthout entering into particulars 
which cannot be but tedious, it will help us, I believe, 

* The work of Biskop WilkinB 5s analysed and criticised by Lord 
Monboddojin the second volume of his Origin and J^rogrem of hangimge^ 
Edinburgh, 1774* 

® This supposition has been confirmed by a passage in which Leibnis 
actually quotes Bishop Wilkins. See Benfey, GesoMckie der Sprac^- 
ivissemehaffy p. 249 ; Trendelenburg, Uber Leibnizens Entwurf einer 
allgemeinen Charaoteristik, Berlin, 1856 ; Mi>nat8bm4ch£B der Berliner 
Ahademie, 1860, p. 376; and a note in the Trench translation of my 
Lectures by Harris and Berrot, p. 57* 
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towards a better understanding of raal language, if we 
can acquire a clear idea of what an artificial language 
would be, and how it would dififer from living speech. 

The primary object of the Bishop was not to invent 
a new spoken language, though he arrives at that in 
the end, but to contrive a system of writing or repre- 
senting our thoughts that should be universally in- 
telligible. We have, for instance, our numerical 
figures, which ai-e understood by people speaking 
different languages, and which, though differently 
pronounced in different parts of the world, convey 
everywhere the same idea. We have besides such 
signs as + plus, — minus, x to be multiplied, to 
be divided, = equal, < greater, > smaller, o sun, 
O moon, 0 earth, 71 Jupiter, b Saturn, c? Mars, 
$ Venus, &e., which are intelligible to mathema- 
ticians and astronomers all over the world. 

Now if to every thing and notion, — I quote from Bishop 
Wilkins (p. 21) — there were assigned a distinct mark, to- 
gether with some provision to express grartimatical derivations 
and inflexions, this might suflSice as to one great end of a real 
character, namely, the expression of our conceptions by marks, 
which shall signify things, and not words. And so, likewise, 
if several distinct words ^sounds) were assigned to the names 
of such things, with certain invariable rules for all such 
grammatical derivations and inflexions, and such only as are 
natural and necessaiy, this would make a much more easy and 
convenient language than is yet in being. 

This suggestion, which, as we shall see, is not the 
one which BinJtop Wilkins caiTied out, has lately Been, 
taken up hj Don Sinibaldo de Mas, in his Id^ographie?- 

. '■ TdiograpMe. M^moire sur la passihilHtS et la facility de former 
une dcriture gen^rale au moyen do laquelle tous les peoples puisaent 
s'entendre murtuellement sans que les uns connaissent la langue des 
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He gives a list 2,600 figures, all formed after the 
pattern of musical notes, and he assigns to each a 
certain meaning. According to the interval in which 
the head of such a note is placed, the same sign is to 
be taken as a noun, an adjective, a verb, or an ad- 
verb. Thus the same sign might be used to express 
love, to love, loving, and lovingly, by simply moving 
its head on the lines and spaces from f to e, d, and 
c. Another system of signs is then added to expi*ess 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, and other 
grammatical categories, and a sj^^stem of hieroglyphics 
is thus formed, by which the author succeeds in 
I'endering the fi.rst 150 verses of the ASneid. It is 
perfectly true, as the author remarks, that the diffi- 
culty of learning his 2,000 signs is nothing in com- 
parison with learning several languages ; it is perfectlj’’ 
true, also, that nothing can exceed the simplicity of 
his gi-ammatical notation, which excludes by its very 
nature everything that is anomalous. The whole 
grammatical framework consists of thirty-nine signs, 
whereas, as Don Sinibaldo remarks, we have in 
French 310 different terminations for the simple 
tenses of the ten regular conjugations, 1,755 for the 
thirty-nine irregular conjugations, and 200 for the 
auxiliary verbs, a sum total of 2,265 terminations, 
which must be learnt by heart.^ It is perfectly true, 
again, that few persons would ever use more than 
4,000 words, and that by having the same sign used 
throughout as noun, verb, adjective, and adverb, this 


autres; ^erit par Don Sinibaldo de Ma*!, Envoyd extraordinaire et 
Ministre pldnipotentiaire de S. M. C. en Chine. Paris: B. Duprat, 
1863. Page 99, 
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Biimber migiit still be considerably r?ducecb Tliere 
however, this fundamental difficulty, that the assign- 
ment of a certain sign to a certain idea is purely 
arbitrary in this system, a difficulty which^ as we 
shall now proceed to show, Bishop Wilkins endea- 
voured to overcome in a very ingenious and truly 
philosophical way. 

If these marks or notes fhe writes) could he so contrived 
as to have such a dependence n]3on, and relation to, one 
ail other, as might be suitable to the nature of the things and 
notions which they represented ; and so, likewise, if the names 
of things could be so ordered as to contain such a kind of 
affinity or opposition in their letters and sounds, as might be 
some way answerable to the nature of the things which they 
signified ; this would yet be a farther advantage superadded, 
by wdiich, besides the best way of lieliDing the memory by 
natural method, the understanding likewise would be highly 
improved ; and we should, by learning the character and the 
names of things, be instructed likewise in their natures, the 
knowledge of both of which ought to be conjoined/ 

The Bishop, then, undertakes neither more nor less 
than a classification of all that is or can be known, 
and he makes this dictionary of notions the basis of 
a corresponding dictionary of signs, both written and 
spoken. All this is done with great circumspection, 
and if we consider that it was undertaken nearly two 
hundred years ago, and carried out by one man single- 
handed, we shall be inclined to judge leniently of 
what may now seem to us antiquated and imperfect 
in Ms catalogue raisonn^ of human knowledge. A 
careful consideration of his work will show ns why 
this language, which was meant to be permanent, 


^ Page 21, 
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undiangeable, anS universal, would, on the contrary, 
by its very nature, be constantly shifting. As our 
knowledge advances, the classification of our notions 
is constantly remodelled ; nay, in a certain sense, all 
advancement of learning may be called a corrected 
classification of our notions. If a plant, classified ac- 
cording to the system of Linnaeus, or according to that 
of Bishop Wilkins, has its own peculiar place in their 
synopsis of knowledge, and its own peculiar sign in 
their summary of philosophical language, every change 
in the classification of plants would necessitate a 
change in the philosophical nomenclature. The whale, 
for instance, is classified by Bishop Wilkins as a fish, 
falling under the division of viviparous and ohlong. 
Fishes, in general, are classed first as substances, then 
as animate, as sensitive, and lastly as sanguineous, 
and the sign attached to the whale, by Bishop 
Wilkins, expresses every one of those differences 
which mark its place in his system of knowledge. 
As soon, therefore, as we treat the whale no longer 
as a fish, but as a mammal, its place is completely 
shifted, and its sign or name, if retained, would mis- 
lead us quite as much as the names of rainbow, 
thunderbolt, sunset, and others, expressive of ancient 
ideas which we know to be erroneous. This would 
happen even in strictly scientific subjects. 

Chemistry, for instance, adopted acid as the tech- 
nical name of a class of bodies of which those first 
recognised in science were distinguished by sourness 
of taste. But as chemical knowledge advanced, it 
was discovered that there were compounds precisely 
analogous in essential character, which were not sour, 
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and consequently acidity was But an Sccidental quality 
of some of these bodies, not a necessary or universal 
character of all. It was thought too late to change 
the nanie, and accordingly in all European languages 
the term acicl^ or its etymological equivalent, is now 
applied to rock-crystal, quarts:, and flint. 

In like manner, from a similar misapplication of 
salt^ in scientific use, chemists class the substance of 
which junk-bottles, French mirrors, windows, and 
opera glasses are made, among the salts, while ana- 
lysts have declared that the essential character, not 
only of other so-called salts, but of common kitchen 
salt, the salt of salts, has been mistaken ; that salt is 
not salt, and, accordingly, have excluded that sub- 
stance from the class of bodies upon which, as them 
truest representative, it had bestowed its name,^ 

The Bishop begins by dividing all things which 
may be the subjects of language into six classes or 
genera, which he again subdivides by their several 
diflerences. These six classes comprise : — • 

A. TRANSCENDEXTAIi NOTIONS. 

B. Substances. 

C. Quantities. 

D. Qualities. 

E. Actions. 

F. Eelations. 

In B to F we easily recognise the principal pre- 
dicaments or categories of logic, the pigeon-holes in 
which the ancient philosophers thought they could 
stow away all the ideas that ever entered the human 

^ Marsh, History of the jEtigluh Jjanguage, p. 211 ; Lwbig, CAe- 
muche Briefer 4tii edit. i. p. 96. 
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mind. Under A^’we meet witli a nmiiber of more 
abstract conceptions, sncli as hincl^ cause, condition, &c. 
By subdividing these six classes, the Bishop arrives 
in the end at forty classes, which, according to bini, 
comprehend everything that can be known or ima- 
gined, and therefore everything that can possibljr 
claim expression in a language, whether natural or 
artificial. To begin with the beginning, we find that 
his transcendental notions refer either to things or to 
words. Referring to things, we have 

I. Transcenbentals G-enerai^ such as the notions of 7cmd, emisp, 
differences, end, means, mode> Here, under hind, we should 
tind such notions as being, thing, notion, name, substance, 
accident, (S;c. Under notions of cause we meet with author, 
tool, aim, stuff, &c. 

II. TrxIjjsgendental of Mixed Belation, such as the notions of 
general quantity, continued qitantitij, discontinued quantitij, quality, 
ivliole and jgaH. Under general quantity the notions of greatnesB 
and littleness, excess and defect ; under continued qnaiitity those 
of length, breadth, depth, &c., would find tiieir places. 

III. Transgexdextal Relations op Actions, such as the notions of 
simple actions (putting, taking), comparate action (joining, re- 
peating, d:c.), business (preparing, designing, beginning), com* 
merce (delivering, paying, reckoning), event (gaining, keeping, 
refreshing), motion (going, leading, meeting). 

lY. The Transcendental Notions of Discoijese, comprehending a.11 
that is commonly comprehended under grammar and logic : 
ideas such as noun, verb, particle, prose, verse, letter, syllogism, 
question, affirmative, negative, and many more. 

After these general notions, which constitute the first four 
classes, but before what we should call the categories, the 
Bishop admits two independent classes of transcendental notions, 
one for Ood, the other for the World, neither of which, as be 
says, can be treated as predicaments, because they ai'e not 
capable of any subordinate species. 
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V. The fiftli class, tlierefore, consists eiflirelj of tlie idea of 
Gob, 

VI. Tlie sixth class comprehends the World or ■oiiiverse, 
divided into spiritucd and corporeal^ and embracing* such notions 
as spiritj angel, soul, heaven, planet, earth, land, d:c. 

After this we arrive at the five categories, subdivided into 
thirty-four subaltern genera, which, together with the six 
clo^saes of transcendental notions, complete, in the end, his 
forty genera. 

The Bishop begins with siibstcmce, the first difference of 
T^hich he makes to be inanimate^ and distinguishes by the 
name of 

VII. Element, as his seventh genus. Of this there are several 
differences, fire, cdr, waier, earth, each coiiix^relieiiding a number 
of minor species. 

Next comes substance animate, divided into Tegefailte and 
senslthe. The teyetative again he subdivides into imperfect, such 
as minerals, and perfect, such as plants. 

The imjperfect vegetative he subdivides into 

VIII. Stone, and 

IX. Metal. 

Stone he subdivides by six differences, which, as he tells 
us, is the usual number of differences that he finds under 
oveiy genus ; and under each of these differences he enume- 
rates several sx3ecies, which seldom exceed the number of nine 
under any one. 

Having thus gone through the imperfect vegeiative, he comes 
to the perfect, or plant, which he says is a tribe so numerous 
and various, that he confesses he found a great deal of trouble 
in dividing and arranging it. It is in fact a botanical classi- 
fication, not based on scientific distinctions like that adopted 
by Liiinceus, but on the more tangible differences in the out- 
ward form of plants. It is interesting, if for nothing else, at 
least for the rich native nomenclature of all kinds of herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, which it contains. 

The herh he defines to be a minute and tender jffant, and 
he has arranged it according to its leaves, in which way con- 
sidered, it makes Ms 
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X* Class, Ijeaf-her^'s. 

Considered according to its flowers, it makes liis 

XI. Class, or Feower-herbs. 

Considered according to its seed-vessels, it makes liis 

XII. Class, or Seed-herbs. 

Eacli of tliese classes is divided by a certain number of 
differences, and under eacb difference numerous sjiecies are 
enumerated and arranged. 

All otlier plants being woody, and being larger and firmer 
tban tbe berb, are divided into 

XIII. Shrites, and 

XIV. Trees. 

Having tbus exhausted tbe vegetable kingdom, tlie Hisliop 
proceeds to tbe animal or seizsitive, as be calls it, tbis being 
tbe second member of bis division of animate substance. Tbis 
kingdom be divides into 

XV. Exsaxguixeoxjs. 

XVI. , XVII., XVIII. Sanguineous, namely Fish, Bird, and 
Beast. 

Having tbus considered tbe general nature of vegetables 
and animals, be proceeds to consider tbe jiarts of both, some 
of which are peculiar to particular plants and animals, and 
constitute bis 

XIX. Crenus, Peoubiar Parts ; 

while others are general^ and constitute bis 

XX. G*enus, Generab Parts. 

Having tbus exhausted tbe category of stihstmices, be goes 
through tbe remaining categories of gtiantUi/, quulitg, action^ 
and relation^ which, together with tbe preceding classes, are 
represented in tbe following table, tbe skeleton, in fact, of tbe 
whole body of human knowledge. 
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i Generals Bamely, those tmiyersal notions, whether ’betoging more properly to 
( (Geiseral. T. 

I Things; called Tkaksgesbejjtai, 4 Relation Mixed. II, 

I Relation of Aoiion, III. 

, Words ; Biscodbse. IV. 

{Special; denoting either 
I Creator. V. 

I Vreat?ire; namely, such tilings as were either created or coiiereated by God, not 
excluding se^ eral o£ those notions which are framed by the minck of men, 
considered either 
f Colkcdvelg ; World. VI. 

I histrihiUivelg ; according to the several Mods of beings, whether euch as do 
belong to 
/Siibstance, 

i Inanimate ; Element. VII. 

\ Animate; considered according to their several 
I Species ; 'whetlier 
! Vegetative; 

linperfect; as Minerals | 

/ Hebb, considered f Leaf. X. 

^ * I I Tree. XIV. 

{ Exsangdineous. XV. 

f Fish. XVI. 

Sanguineous 4 Bird. XVII, 

(beast. XVIIL 

i Pkouliar. XIX 
^®*iGBJJEr.AL.2£:S. 

^AccidenU 


fi^uantitg s 

Quality ; 

\ Action ; 


{ Magnitude. XXT. 

Space. XXII. 

imeasure. xxnr. 

/XXa URAL POWElt. XXIV. 

Habit. XXV. 

- Manners. XXVI. 

Sensible Quality. XXVII. 

, Sickness. XXVIll, 
hSPlRITUAL. XXTX. 

Corporeal. XXX 
Motion. XXXI. 

.Operation. XXXII. 

/(Economical. XXXIIL 
(Private 4 Possessions. XXXiV, 
j (I’ltovisiONs. XXXV. 


\Jtclaiioni whether more 


Public 


'Civil. XXXVI. 
Judicial. XXXVIZ 
Military. XXXVIIL 
Naval. XXXIX 
Ecclesiastical, XL. 


The Bishop is far from claiming any great merit 
for his survey of human knowledge, and he admits 
most fully its many defects. No single individual 
could have mastered such a subject, which would 
baffle even the united efforts of learned societies. Yet 
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such as it is, and^with all its imperfections, increased 
by the destruction of great part of bis manuscript in 
the fire of London, it may give us some idea of what 
the genius of a Leibniz would have put in its place, 
if he had ever matured the idea which was from his 
earliest youth stiri-ing in his brain. 

Having completed, in forty chapters, his philoso- 
phical dictionary of knowledge, Bishop Wilkins pro- 
ceeds to compose a philosophical grammar, accoi’ding 
to which these ideas are to be formed into complex 
propositions and discourses. He then proceeds, in 
the fourth part of his work, to the framing of the 
language, which is to represent all possible notions, 
according as they have been previously arranged. 
He begins with the written language or Real Cha- 
racter, as he calls it, because it expresses things, and 
not sounds, as the common characters do. It is, 
therefore, to be intelligible to people who speak dif- 
ferent languages, and to be read without, as yet, being 
pronounced at all. It were to be wished, he says, 
that characters could be found bearing some resem- 
blance to the things expressed by them ; also, that the 
sounds of a language should have some resemblance 
to their objects. This, however, being impossible, ho 
begins by contriving arbitrary marks for his forty 
genera. The next thing to be done is to mark the 
differences under each genus. This is done by aflSix- 
ing little lines at the left end of the character, 
forming with the character angles of ditfei-ent kinds, 
that is, right, obtuse, or acute, above or below ; each 
of these affixes, according to its position, denoting the 
first, second, third, and following difference under the 
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gemiSj these differences being, as Tfe saw, regularly 
zninibered in Ms pliilosopMcal dictionaiy. 

The third and last thing to bo done is to express 
the species under each difference. This is done by 
affixing the like marks to the other end of the cha- 
racter, denoting the species under each difference, as 
are numbered in the dictionaiy* 

In this manner all the several notions of things 
which are the subject of language, can be represented 
by real characters. But besides a complete dic- 
tionary, a gTammatical framework, too, is wanted 
before the problem of an artificial language can be 
considered as solved. In natural languages the gram- 
matical articulation consists either in separate par- 
ticles or in modifications in the body of a word, to 
whatever cause such modifications may be ascribed. 
Bishop Wilkins supplies the former by marks denoting 
particles, these marks being circular figures, dots, and 
little crooked lines, or virgiilse, disposed in a certain 
manner. The latter, the grammatical terminations, 
are expressed by hooks or loops, affixed to either end 
of the character above or below, from which we learn 
whether the thing intended is to be considered as a 
noun, or an adjective, or an adverb ; whether it be 
taken in an active or passive sense, in the plural or 
singular number. In this manner, everything that 
can be expressed in ordinary grammars, the gender, 
number, and cases of nouns, the tenses and moods 
of verbs, pronouns, articles, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and interjections, are all rendered w^ith a 
precision unsurpassed, nay uneq^ualled, by any living 
language. 

II. F 
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Having thus Shaped all his materials, the Bishop 
proceeds to give the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, 
■written in what he calls his Real Character ; and it 
must be confessed by every unprejudiced pei’son that 
with some attention and pi*actice these specimens are 
perfectly intelligible. 

Hithei'to, however, we have only arrived at a written 
language. In order to translate this written into a 
spoken language, the Bishop has expressed his forty 
genera or classes by such sounds as ha, he, hi, da, de, 
di, ga, ge, gi, all compositions of vowels, with one or 
other of the best sounding consonants. The diffei’enccs 
under each of these genera he expresses by adding to 
the syllable denoting the genus one of the following 
consonants, h, d, g, p, t, c, z, s, n, according to the 
order in which the differences were ranked before in 
the tables under each genus, b expressing the first 
difference, d the second, and so on. 

The species is then expressed by putting after 
the consonant which stands for the difterence one 
of the seven, vowels, or, if more be wanted, the 
diphthongs. 

Thus we get tho following radicals, corresponding 
to the general table of notions, as given above : 


I- 1 


{ General 

Ba 

n.[ 

Transcen- 

dentals 

< Relation Mixed 

Ba 

III. ) 

( Relation of Action « 

Be 

IV. 


Bisconrse 

Bi 

V. 


God 

D« 

VI. 


World . 

Da 

VII. 


Element 

De 

VIII. 


Stone • 

Di 

IX. 


Metal . * 

Do 
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X, 

XI. 

XII. 
XIIL 
XIY, 
XV. . 
XVI. f 
XYII. ( 
XVIII. ) 


Animals 


s:ix , 

C Ewarts 

XXL j 

XXII. [ Quantity 
XXIII. J 


XXIY.\ 

XXV. 

XXVI. Quality 
XXVII. 1 
XXVIII./ 

XXIX. V 

XXX. / . ,. 

XXXI i Action 

XXXIT. ' 
XXXIII."] 

XXXIV. 


XXXV. 


XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 


S' Relation 


J 


Leaf J 


s Ga 

Flower i Jlorl 

Seed-vessel 5 

30 

1 Ga 
C Ge 

Slirob . 

<* 

Gi 

Tree 

e 

Go 

^ Ex sanguineous 


Za 

} Fish 

0 

Za 

1 Bird ® 


Ze 

^ Beast 


Zi 

i Peculiar. 


Pa 

1 General . ® 


Pa 

i Magnitude « 

0 

Pe 

< Space - * 


Pi 

( Measure. 


Po 

/Natural Power 

* 

Ta 

Habit . 

V 

Ta 

J Manners 

5 

Te 

Quality, sensible 


Ti 

. Sickness 


To 

/ Sx3iritual ® 

« 

Oa 

S Corporeal 

• 

€a 

J Motion . 


€e 

^ Operation 


Gi 

'■QiSconomical . 

« 

Co 

Possessions 

* 

Cy 

Provisions 


Sa 

Civil 


Sa 

Judicial . 


Se 

Military ® 


Si 

Naval 

» 

So 

H Ecclesiastical. 

• 

Sy 


The differences of the first genus -would be ex- 
pressed by, 

Bab, bad, bag, bap, bat, baC, boz, baS, bon. 

The species of the first difierence of the first genus 
would be expressed by. 

Baba, baba, babe, babi, babo, baba, baby, babyi, babya. 

F 3 
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Accoi'fling to t&e system of Bishop WilkinSj as ex- 
plained before, haba -would mean, being, baba thing, 
hahe notion, bahi name, haho substance, baba quantity, 
baby action, bahyi relation. 

For instance, if De signify element, lie saj^s, then 
Beh must signify the first difference, which, according 
to my tables, is fire ; and JDeba will denote the fii'st 
species, which is flame. Bet will be the fiftli difference 
under that genus, which is appearing meteor ; Beta 
the first species, viz. rainbow ; Beta the second, viz. 
halo. 

Thus if Ti signify the genus of Sensible Quality, 
then Tid must denote the second difference, which 
comprehends colours, and Tida must signify the 
second species under that difference, viz. redness, &c. 

The principal grammatical variations, laid do-wn in 
the philosophical grammar, are likewise expressed by 
certain letters. If the word, he writes, is an adjec- 
tive, which, according to his method, is always de- 
rived from a substantive, the derivation is made by 
the change of the radical consonant into another 
consonant, or by adding a vowel to it. Thus, if Ba 
signifies God, dv^a must signify divine ; if Be signifies 
element, then due must signify elementary ; if Bo 
signifies stone, then duo must signify stony. In like 
manner voices and numbers and such-like accidents 
of words are formed, particles receive their phonetic 
representatives; and in the end, all his materials 
being shaped, a complete grammatical translation of 
the Lord’s Prayer is given by the Bishop in his own 
newly-invented philosophical language. 

I hardly know whether the account here given of 
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tlae artificial language invented by Bishop Wilkins 
will be intelligible, for, in spite of the length to 
Y/liich it has run, many points had to be omitted 
which would have placed the ingenious conceptions 
of its author in a much brighter light. My object 
was chiefly to shovY that to people acquainted with a 
real language, the invention of an artificial langu£ige 
is by no moans an impossibility, na^;", that such an 
artificial language might he much more perfect, 
more regulai*, more easy to learn, than any of the 
spoken tongues of man. The number of I’adicals in 
the Bishop’s language amounts to not quite 8,000, 
and these, by a judicious contrivance, are sufficient 
to express eveiy possible idea. Thus the same 
radical, as we saw, expresses with certain slight 
modifications, noun, adjective, and verb. Again, if 
JDa is once known to signify God, then icla must 
signify that which is ojsposed to God, namely, idol. 
If dah be spirit, odah will be body ; if dad be heaven, 
odad will be hell. Again, if saha is king, sava is 
royalty, salha is reigning, so/inha to be governed, &c. 

ISTolapiik, Pasilingna, etc. 

It must be clear from these extracts how totally 
different in character and purpose were these schemes 
of a universal, because philosophical, language from 
the schemes lately put forward under such names as 
Volapiik, Pasilingua, Lingvo Esperanto, &o. The 
propounders of these systems have a purely practical 
purpose. They take one or more languages as they 
find them, try to remove all irregularities, and by 
simplifying both grammar and dictionary, to facilitate 
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the acquirement of an easy means of communication. 
Sueli experiments are quite unobjectionable, and, if 
pi’operly conducted, may in time lead to something 
like a telegraphic language for the -whole world. But 
thejf have nothing in corntnorj. with the ideas of 
Descartes, Wilkins, and Leibnia. 

Heason and Xnan^tiag*© Insepara'ble. 

Let us now resume the thread of our argument. 
We saw that in an artificial language, the whole 
system of our notions, once established, may be 
matched to a system of phonetic exponents ; but we 
ma.intain, until we are taught the contrary, that no 
real language was ever made in this manner.^ 

There never was an independent array of deter- 
minate conceptions waiting to bo matched with an 
independent array of articulate sounds. As a matter 
of fact, we never meet with articulate sounds except 
as wedded to determinate ideas ; nor do we ever meet 
with determinate ideas except as bodied forth in 
articulate sounds. This is a point of some importance 
on which there ought not to be any doubt or haze, 
and I therefore declare my conviction, whether right 
or wrong, as explicitly as possible, that thought, in 
one sense of the word, i. e. in the sense of i-easoning, 
is impossible without language or without signs. After 
what I stated in my former lectures, I shall not bo 
understood as here denying the reality of thought or 
mental activity in animals. Animals and infants who 
are without language, are alike without reason ; but 

^ See an fraportant letter of Descartes on the same suTbjedi in his 
(Euvres eompUfes^ ed. Consin, v, 61 ; quoted in the French translatioxi 
of my Lectures- 
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the difierence between animal and fcifant is, that the 
infant possesses the healthy germs of speech and 
reason, only not yet developed into actual speech and 
actual reason, whereas the animal has no such germs 
or faculties, capable of development in its present 
state of existence. We must concede to animals 
‘sensation, perception, memory, will, and judgment,’ 
but we cannot allow to them a trace of what the 
Greek called l6gos, i. e. reason, litei-ally, gathering, 
a word which most rightly and naturally expresses 
in Greek both speech and reason.^ Animals were 
called by the Greek dloga, whether in the sense of 
without reason, or in the sense of siicechless, L6gos 
is derived from legein, which, like Latin legere, means, 
originally, to gather. Hence, hatdlogos, a catalogue, 
a gathering, a list; collectio, a collection. In Homer,® 
legeiox is haixlly ever used in the same sense of sa;)-ing, 
speaking or meaning, but always in the sense of 
gathering, or, more properly, of telling, for to iell is 
the German edhlen, and means originally to count, 
to cast up. Ldgos, used in the sense of reason, meant 
oi’iginally, like the English tale, or the German Zahl,^ 
gathering ; for reason, ‘ though it penetrates into the 
depths of the sea and earth, elevates our thoughts as 
high as the stars, and leads us thi'ough the vast spaces 
and large rooms of this mighty fabric,’ ^ is nothing 
more or less than, the gathering up of the single by 

^ Of. !Farrar, p. 125 ; Heyse, p. 41. 

® Od. xiv. 197 ; ovn diairpTjiai^t, Xiyojj/ 6vfcov. XTlyssessays 

he bIiouM never finish if h© were to tell the sorrows of his heart, i. e. if 
he were to count or record them, not simply if he were to speak of 
them. 

® Exod. V. 8, the tale, i.e. the number of the bricks. 

^ Looke^ On the Undentanding^ iv, 17, 9. 
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means of the g^oeral.^ To sum up, as Kant Saji'S, 
it is the oj0Sce of the senses to perceive, and the ofiice 
of the understanding to think ; hut to think is to 
unite difterent conceptions in one act of conscious- 
ness.^ The Latin intelllgo, i. e. inter-ligo, for irdev- 
lego, expresses most graphically the interlacing of the 
general and the single, which is the peculiar province 
of the intellect. Expressions like cogitare, i. e. co~ 
agitare, or to comprelLcnd, rest on similar metaphors. 
But Ldgos used in the sense of word, means likewise 
a gathering, for evei'y word, or, at least, every name 
is based on the same process ; it represents the 
gathering of single impressions under one general 
conception. As we cannot tell or count quantities 
without numbers, we cannot tell or recount things 
without words. There are tribes, we are told, that 
have no numerals beyond four. Should wo say that 
they do not know if they have five children instead of 
four? They certainly do, as much as a cat knows 
that she has five kittens, and will look for the fifth, if 
it has been taken away from her. But if they have 
no numerals beyond four, they cannot reason beyond 
four. They would not know, as little as children 
know it, that two and three make five, but only that 
two and three make many. 

^ This, too, is well put by Locke (iii. 3, 20) in his terse and homely 
language : < I wotild say that all the great business of genera and species, 
and their essences, amounts to no more but this : that men making 
abstract ideas, and settling them in their minds, with names annexed to 
them, do thereby enable themselves to consider things, and discourse of 
them, as it were, in himclles, for the easier ami readier improvement ami 
communication of their knowledge, which would advance but slowly 
were their words and thoughts confined only to particulars,* 

^ Kant, Froleg, p. 60, 
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IFormatioai ©f Hames* 

Man could not name a tree, or an animal, or a river, 
or any object whatever in wMch he took an interest, 
without discovering first some general quality that 
seemed at the time the most characteristic of the 
object to be named ; ^ or, to borrow an expression of 
Thomas Aquinas (I. P. 9. IS, art. 9. ed. 2.), Ifomina 
non seqiiunttLT modmn essencli^ qwi est in rehus^ seel 
modum esserLd% secundum quod in cognitione nostra 
est,^ In the lowest stage of language, an imitation of 
the neighing of the horse would have been sufficient 
to call or recall the horse. Savage tribes are great 
mimics, and imitate the cries of animals with 'wonder- 
ful success. But this is not yet language. There are 
cockatoos who, when they see cocks and hens, will 
begin to cackle as if to inform ns of what they see. 
This is not the way in which the words of our 
languages -were formed. There is no trace of neighing 
in the Aiyan names for horse. In naming the liorse^ 
the quality that struck the mind of the Aryan man 
as the most prominent was its swiftness. Hence 
from the root as,^ to be sharp or swift (which we have 
in Latin acus^ needle, and in the French diminutive 
aiguille^ in acuo, I sharpen, in acer^ quick, sharp, 
shrewd, in acrimony and even in 'cute)^ was derived 
a^va, the runner, the horse. This asva appears in 

^ This point has been well difecnssed by Dr. Otto Caspari, Die Sprache 
als pspcMscher EnitoicJcelimg?grun(l : Berlin, 1864. 

® Dt Science de Langage^ par Alfred Gilly : Paris, 1868. 

^ Cf. Sk. iistif qtiick, point, and other derivatives given 

by Curtins, GriecMsche Dtymologie, i. 101. The Latin sharp, has 

been derived from Sk. -aro (^yati), to whet. 
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Litlauanian as assva (mare), in Latin as ehvus, i. e. 
eq'iius, in Greek as t/c/cos,^ or tTr-n-os, in OH Saxon as 
eJm. Many a name might have been given to the 
horse besides the one here mentioned ; but, -whatever 
name was given, it could only be formed by laying 
hold of the horse by means of some general quality, 
and by thus arranging the horse, together with other 
objects, under some general category. Many names 
might have been given to wheat. It might have 
been called eared, nutritious, graceful, waving, golden, 
the child of the earth, &c. But it was called simply 
the white, the white colour of its grain seeming 
to distinguish it best from those plants with whiolj. 
otherwise it had the greatest similarity . For this is 
one of the secrets of onomatopoesis, or name-poetry, 
that each name should express, not the most impor- 
tant or specific quality, but that which strikes our 
faney,^ and seems most useful for the purpose of 
making other people understand what we mean. If 
we adopted the language of Locke, we should say 
that men were guided by wit rather than by judg- 
ment, in the formation of names. Wit, he says, lies 
most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those 
together with quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make 
up pleasant pictures, and agreeable visions, in the 
fancy : judgment, on the contrary, Ees quite on the 
other side, in separating carefully, one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the least difference, 

* Mtym, Magn^ p, 474 12, tfcms crTjimipei r^p tirnop* Oiirtius, M* 
IL 49. 

5* Pott, JStgm. ii. 139. 
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tliereby to avoid beirsg misled by* similitude, and by 
affinity, to take one thing for another.^ While the 
names given to things according to Bishop Wilkins" 
philosophical method would all be founded on juclg™ 
iiient, those given by the early framers of language 
repose chiefly on wit or fancy. Thus wheat -was 
called the white plant, hwaiteis in Gothic, in A. S. 
htvceie^ in Lithuanian Iczvefys, in English tvlieat^ and all 
these words point to the Sanskrit sveta, i. e. white, 
the Gothic Mveits, the A. S. JnvU. In Sanskrit, a ve t a, 
white, is not apj^lied to wheat (which is called go- 
dhiima, the smoke or waves of the earth), but it is 
applied to many other herbs and weeds, and as a 
compound (s v e t a s u n g a, white-awned) it entered 
into the name of barley. In Sanskrit, silver is 
counted as white, and called a veta, and the feminine 
svetl, was once a name of the dawn, just as the 
French auhe^ dawn, which was originally alba* We 
arrive at the same result whatever words we examine ; 
they always express a general quality, supposed to be 
peculiar to the object to which they are attached. 
In some cases this is quite clear, in others it has to be 
brought out by minute etymological research. 

To those who approach these etymological re- 
searches with any preconceived opinions, it must be 
a frequent source of disappointment, when they have 
traced a word through all its stages back to its fli*st 
starting-point, to find in the end, or rather in the 
beginning, nothing but roots of the most general 
powers, meaning to go, to move, to run, to do. But 
on closer consideration, this, instead of being dis- 
^ Locke, On the Human Zlndersianding^ ii. 11, 2. 
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appointing, should rather increase our admiration for 
the -wonderful powers of language, man being able out 
of these vague and pale conceptions to produce nanies 
expressive of the minutest shades of thougfit and 
feeling. It was by a poetical fiat that the Gredc 
probata, -w’-hich originally meant no more than things 
walking forward, became in time the name of cattle, 
and particularly of sheep. In Sanskrit, sarit, mean- 
ing goer, from sar, to go, became the name of river; 
sara, meaning the same, what runs or goes, was used 
for sap, but not for rivei'. Thus dru, in Sanskrit, 
means to run, dravat, quick; but drapsa is re- 
stricted to the sense of a drop, gtUfa. The Latin 
csvuvi, meaning going, from i, to go, became the name 
of time, age ; and its derivative ceviternus, or oiternus, 
was made to express eteimity. Thus in French, 
meubles means literally anything that is moveable, 
but it became the name of chairs, tables, and ward- 
I'ohes. In ancient Greek dloga, without reason, -was 
used for brute animals in general. In modern Greek 
dlogon has become the name for horse.* Via'iide, 
originally vivenda,^ the English via'tuls, that on which 
one lives, came to mean meat. Fr'amenPam, lit. 
what serves for food, from frui, means in Latin corn 
in general; froment in French is wheat. JwnienHim 
in Latin means a beast of burden ; jument in French 


^ d\oyQv, horse, ocenra as early as 1198 in the Stfllahm Grma. 
Jifenihr. edm Trinchera, p- 334 : zeal rd dKoySv fiov rd fiadpicv, dk -A 070 F 
^ov rd 0dBLOVf et equum meuin nigrum, badium vero* 

® * La viande estoit un peu de poirde,’ dit Tauteur de la Vie dCImhelhi^ 
scour de Saint-Louis, * On ne ponvoit inie assez trouver viandes anx 
homines et aiix chevaux, rapporfce la chronique de Saint-Denis/ Michel 
Brdal, De la Miihode comparative^ 1864, p. 15# 
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is a inare^ A talile, tlie Latin taltfla^ is originally 
wliat stanclsj or that on wMcli things can be placed 
or stood ; it now means what dictionaries define as 
'a horizontal surface raised aboYO the gToiiiicb used 
for meals and other purposes/ The French tahlecm^ 
picture^ again goes back to the Latin tabtila, a thing 
stood ups exhibited^ and at last to the root std of 
stare^ to stand. A stable^ the Latin stabtilvym^ comes 
from the same root^ but it was applied io the stand- 
ing-plaoe of animals, to stalls or sheds. That on 
which a thing stands or rests is called its base^ and 
basis in Greek meant originally no more than going, 
the base being conceived as ground on which it is 
safe to walk. What can be more general tlian facies^ 
originally the make or shape of a thing, then the 
face ? Yet the same expression is repeated in modern 
languages, feature being evidentlj^ a mere corruption 
of factura^ the make. On the same principle the 
moon was called Inna^ i. e. losna^ or hieima^ the shin- 
ing ; the lightning, ftthnen from ftilgere, the bidght ; 
the stars stella3, i. e. ste^mlcG^the Sanskrit staras, from 
str4, to strew, the strew ers of light. 

All these etymologies may seem very unsatisfactory, 
vague, uninteresting, yet, if we reflect for a moment, 
we shall see that in no other way but this could the 
mind, or the gathering power of man, have compre- 
hended the endless variety of nature ^ under a limited 
number of categories or names. What Bunsen called 

^ Of. on Vedanta-Satra, 1, 3, 28 (Muir, Sanskrit Texis^ 

lii. 67)j akr^tibhis jyabddnaw sainbandho na vyaktibbiA, 
Tyaktlnam rinantyat sambandbagrahaytantipapatte/fc, *Tbe 
relation of words is with the genera, not with individuals ; for, as iudi- 
viduals are endless, it would be impossible to lay hold of relations.’ 
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‘ tile first poesy 6 f mankiad/ the creation of words, is 
no doubt very different from the sensational poetry of 
later days ; yet its very poverty and simplicity render 
it all the more valuable in the eyes of historians and 
philosophers. For of this first poetry, simple as it is, 
01* of this first philosophy in all its childishness, man 
only is capable. He is capable of it because he can 
gather the single under the general ; he is capable of 
it because he has the faculty of speech ; he is capable 
of it — we need not fear the tautology — because he is 
man. 

ItTo Speecli witlioiit KeasoiL, 

Without S'peech uo reason, without reason no speech. 
It is curious to observe the unwillingness with which 
many philosophers admit this, and the attempts they 
make to escape from this conclusion, all owing to the 
very influence of language which, in most modern 
dialects, has produced two words, one for language, 
the other for reason ; thus leading the speaker to 
suppose that there is a substantial difterence between 
the two, and not a mere formal difference.' Thus 
Brown says : ‘To be without language, spoken or 
written, is almost to be without thought.’ ^ But he 
qualifies this almost by what follows : ‘ That man can 
reason without language of any kind, and conse- 
quently without general terms — ^though the opposite 
opinion is maintained by many very eminent philoso- 

^ In Butcli tliere is no cliiference between rede^ oratio, and ratio, 
tbough Siegenbeek, in his authorised grammar of the Dutch language, 
1804, tries to distinguish between speech, and reason, cause. 

Medeloos is irrational, redelijhf rational, reasonable, the German reiilich ; 
redenaar, an orator, 

^ i. p. 475. 
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pliers— seems to me not to admit of any reasonatlG 
doubtj orj if it required any proof, to be sufficiently 
shown by the very invention of language which in- 
volves these general terms, and still more sensibly by 
the conduct of the uninstmcted deaf and dumb ^ — to 
which also the evident marks of reasoning' in the 
other animals — of reasoning which I cannot but 
think as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle 
with it — may he said to furnish a very striking addi- 
tional argument from analogy/ 


Seaf and Zliimli People^ 

The •aminstructed deaf and dumb, however, have 
never given any signs of reason, in the true sense of 
the word, though to a certain extent all the deaf and 
dumb people that live in the sociefcy of other men 
catch something of the rational behaviour of their 
neighbours.^ When instructed, the deaf and dumb 
certainly acquire general ideas, even without being able 
in every case to utter distinctly the phonetic exponents 
or embodiments of these ideas which we call words. 
But this is no objection to our general argument. 
The deaf and dumb are taught by those who possess 
both these general ideas and their phonetic exnhodi- 

^ TForlcSf iL p. 446. 

® ‘Uii iiiedecin celebre de Einstitiition des sourds-mtiets, Itart, nous 
a ddpeint infceliectuel et moral des liommes qu'iin mutisme con- 

genital lalssait rediiits ^ leur propre experience. ISTon-su element ils 
subissent nne veritable retrogradation intellectuelle et morale qni les 
reporto en quelque sorte aux premiers temps des soci^tfe; inais leur 
esprit, formd en partie anx notions qui nous parviennent par les sens, 
ne saurait se ddvelopper.’ Claude Bernard, ‘ Expose des Baits et du 
Principe de la Physiologie moderne,’ Meme ethmgmphiqmy 18b9, 
p. 253- 
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nients, elaborated' by successive generations of rational 
men. They are taught to think the thoughts of 
others, and if they cannot pi-onounce their ■words, 
they lay hold of these thoughts by other signs, and 
particularly by signs that appeal to their sense of 
sight, in the same manner as words ai^peal to our 
sense of hearing. These signs, however, are not the 
signs of things or their conceptions, as words are: 
they are the signs of signs, just as written language 
is not an image of our thoughts, but an image of the 
phonetic embodiment of thought. Alphabetical writ- 
ing is the image of the sound of language, hieroglyphic 
writing the image of language or thought. 

One of the highest authorities on the teaching of 
deaf and dumb people, Samuel Heinicke (1729-90), 
the founder of the German system of education of the 
deaf and dumb, says, ‘the deaf and dumb must bo 
educated in order to be able to think in concepts, and 
that in soimding and articulated words of our lan- 
guage, if he is to learn from us, to understand us, and 
equally to communicate with us. The thinking of 
the deaf and dumb without teaching, if one may call 
so the irregular concatenation of his dark represen- 
■tations, moves only in the sphere of sensuous intu- 
itions, and its forms and his language are rude and 
often veiy uncertain words, framed by himself, imi- 
tating external impressions, and rendeiing received 
impressions. We do not think in written, but in 
articulated and sounding words. The written word 
is the representation of the articulated wox'd for the 
sense of sight, and is taken as an expression of thought 
only on the supposition of language. It is impossible 
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to think in writing, without some wRispering support 
of articulation, because writing absent from sight, is 
not representable in the soul.’ 


The same supposition that it is possible to reason 
without signs, that Ave can form mental conceptions, 
nay, even mental proposltionsj without Avords, runs 
through the Avholo of Locke’s philosophy.^ He 
maintains over and OA^er again, that Avords are signs 
added to our conceptions, and added arbitrarily. Ho 
imagines a state 

In wliicli man, tliougli possessed of a great variety of 
thoughts, and sucli from which others, as well as himself, 
might receive proiit and delight, was unable to make these 
thoughts ai3pear. The comfort and advantage of society, how- 
ever, not being to be had without coiniiiunication of thoughts, 
it was necessary that man should find out some external sen- 
sible signs, whereby those invisible ideas of which his thoughts 
are made u];> might be made known to others. For this purpose, 
nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quickness, as those 
articulate sounds, which, with so much ease and variety, he 
found himself able to make. Thus we may coiiceiv^e how 
words, "which wei'e by nature so well adaxDted to that j)urpose, 
came to be made use of by men as the signs of their ideas ; 
not by any natural connexion there is between ]3articular arti- 
culate sounds and certain ideas ; for then there would be but 
one language amongst all men; but by a voluntary compo- 
sition, whereby such a word is made arbitrarily the mark of 
such an idea. 

Locke admits, indeed, that it is almost unavoidable, 
in treating of mental propositions, to make use of 
AVords. ^ Most men, if not all/ he says (and who 
are they that are here exempted ?) " in their thinking 

^ Locke, On the Unman UnderBiandimj^ iii. 2, 1. 

a 
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and reasoning ■within themselves, make nse of "words, 
instead of ideas, at least when the subject of their 
meditation contains in it complex ideas/ ^ But this 
is in reality an altogether different question ; it is the 
question whether, after our notions have once been 
realised in words, it is possible to use words without 
reasoning, and not whether it is possible to reason 
without words. This is clear from the instances given 
by Locke. 

Some confused or oliscure notions (lie says) have served 
their turns; and many who talk very much of religion and 
conscience, of church and faith, of power and right, of obstruc- 
tions and humours, melancholy and cholcr, would, periiajig, 
have little left in their thoughts and meditations, if one should 
desire them to think only of the things themselves, and lay by 
those words, with which they so often confound others, and 
not seldom themselves also. ® 

In all this there is, no doubt, great truth ; yet, 
strictly speaking, it is as impossible to use woi-ds 
without thought, as to think without words. Even 
those who talk vaguely about religion, conscience, &c. 
have at least a vague notion of the meaning of the 
words they nse; and if they ceased to connect any 
ideas, however incomplete and false, with the words 
they utter, they could no longer be said to speak, but 
only to make noises. The same holds good if we in- 
vert our proposition. It is possible, without language, 
to see, to perceive, to stare at, to di’eam about tilings; 
but, without words, not even such simple ideas as 
white or black can for a moment be realised. 

We cannot be careful enough in the use of our 
words. If reasoning is used synonymously with 
^ Locke, 1. c. iv. 5, 4. * Ibid. 
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knowing or iliinking, with mental ^ctiTitj^ in gene- 
ralj it is clear that we cannot deny it either to the 
uiiinstructed deaf and dumb, or to infants and ani- 
mals.^ A child knovjs as certainly before it can 
speak the difference between sweet and bitter (i. e. 
that sweet is not bitter), as it knows afterwards 
(when it comes to speak) that wormwood and sugar- 
plums are not the same thing/ A child receives 
the sensation of sweetness ; it enjoys it, it recollects 
it, it desii*es it again ; but it does not know what 
sweet is ; it is absorbed in its sensations, its plea- 
sures, its recollections ; it cannot look at them from 
above, it cannot i^eason on them, it cannot tell of 
them/ This is well expressed by Schelling. 

Without language {he says) it is impossible to conceive 
pliilosopliical, naj’’, even any human consciousness ; and hence 
the foundations of language could not have been laid con- 
sciously. Nevertheless, the more we analyse language, the 
more clearly we see that it transcends in depth the most con- 
scious productions of the mind. It is with language as ivith 
all organic beings ; we imagine they spring into being blindly, 
and yet we cannot deny the intentional wisdom in the forma- 
tion of every one of them."^ 

Hegel speaks more simply and more boldly. ^ It is 
in names/ he says^ ‘ that we think/ ^ 

^ Amusement j>MJosojp7iique mr le Langage des Bestes, par le Pbre 
Bougeant: Paris, 1739. 

® Locke, I, e. i. 2, 15. 

® ^ A child certainly hnows that a stranger is not its mother ; that its 
sucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be.’ — ^Locke, On. tlie Human Under^ 
standing, iv, 7, 9. 

^ Hinleiimig in die FMlosoplde der Mythologies p. 52 1 Pott, JEltymolo^ 
gische Forsekungen, ii. 261, 

® Carribre, Die Kunst im Zusammenliang der Cnlturentwiclcehmg, 
p. 11. 
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Tlie Sound of Words 3ias no independent existence® 

It may be possible, however, by another kind of 
argument, less metaphysical perhaps, but more con- 
vincing, to show clearly that reason cannot become 
real without speech. Let ns take any word, for 
instance, experiment. It is derived from experior. 
Perior, Eke Greek peran} would mean to go through. 
Perltus is a man who has gone through many things ; 
periculnm, something to go through, a danger. Ex- 
perior is to go through and come out (the Sanskrit, 
vyutpad) ; hence experience and experiment. The 
Gothic faran, the English to fare, are the same words 
as peran ; hence the German ErfaJirung, experience, 
and Gefahr, periculum ; Wohlfahrt, welfai-e, the Greek 
euporia. As long then as the word experiment ex- 
presses this more or less general idea, it has a real 
existence. But take the mere sound, and change 
only the accent, and we get experiment, and this is 
nothing. Change one vowel or one consonant, ex- 
poriment or esperiment, and we have mere noises, 
what Heraclitus would caE a mere psdfpJios, but no 
words. GAdracier, with the accent on the first syllable, 
has a meaning in English, but none in German or 
French ; char deter, with the accent on the second 
syllable, has a meaning in German, but none in Eng- 
lish or French; charactlre, with the accent on the 
last, has a meaning in French, but none in English 
or German. It matters not whether the sound is arti- 
culate or not ; articulate sound without meaning is 
even more unreal than inarticulate sound. If, then, 

^ Curtius, (?. M. i* 2S7* 
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these articulate soiiiicls^ or what we may call the body 
of languages exist nowhere, have no independent 
realitj’, what follows ? I think it follows that this 
so-called body of laiignage could never have been 
taken up anywhere by itself, and added to our con- 
ceptions from without ; from which it would follow 
again that our conceptions, which are now ahvays 
clothed in the garment of language, could never 
have existed in a naked state. This would be per- 
fectly correct reasoning, if applied to anything else ; 
nor do I see that it can bo objected to as bearing on 
thought and language. If we never find skins except 
as the teguments of animals, we may safelj^ conclude 
that skins cannot exist without animals. If colour 
cannot exist by itself (aTrai/ yap erw/xart), 

it follows that neither can anything that is coloured 
exist without colour. A colouring substance may be 
added or removed; but colour •without some substance, 
howmver ethereal, is, in reinim naturd^ as impossible 
as substance without colour, or as substance without 
form or weight. 

Granting, however, to the fullest extent, the one 
and indivisible character of language and thought, 
agreeing even with the Polynesians, who express 
thinking by speaking in the stomach^ we may 3^et, I 
think, for scientific purposes, claim the same liberty 
which is claimed in so many sciences, namely, the 
liberty of treating separately what in the nature of 
things cannot be sepai’ated. Though colour cannot 
be separated from some ethereal substance, yet the 
science of optics treats of light and colour as if they 

^ Farrar, p, 125* 
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existed by tbemselves, . The geometrician reasons on 
lines without taking cognisance of their breadth, of 
planes without considering their* depth, of bodies 
without thinking of their weight- It is the same in 
language, and though I consider the identity of lan- 
guage and reason as one of the fundamental principles 
of our science, I think it will be most useful to begin, 
as it w^ere, by dissecting the dead body of language, 
by anatomising its phonetic structure, without any 
reference to its function, and then to proceed to a 
consideration of language in the fulness of life, and to 
watch its energies, both in what we call its growth 
and its decay. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

W E proceed now to dissect tlie body of lan- 
guage. In doing this we treat language as a 
mere corpse, not caring whether it ever had any life 
or meaning, but simply trying to find out what it is 
made of, how sounds are produced, how impressions 
are made upon our ear, and how they can be clas- 
sified. Ill order to do this it is not sufficient to 
examine our alphabet, such as it is, though no doubt 
the alphabet, if arranged according to scientific prin- 
ciples, may very properly be called the table of the 
elements of language. 

CS-reelc Classi£Lcatioxt of Sjetters. 

But what do we learn from our ABC? what even, 
if we are told that h is a guttural tenuis, s a dental 
sibilant, m a labial nasal, y a palatal liquid ? These 
are names which are borrowed from Greek and Latin 
grammars. They expressed more or less happily the 
ideas which the scholars of Athens and Alexandria 
had formed of the nature of certain letters. But these 
ideas were by no means always correct, and, as 
translated into our grammatical phraseology they 
have frequently lost their original meaning. Our 
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modern grammarians speak of temiis and media, kiit 
they define tenuis not as a bare or thin letter, .so 
called originally in opposition to the aspirated con- 
sonants which in Greek were spoken of as thick, rough 
or shaggy (Sacrr), but on the contrary as the hardest 
and stx'ongest articulation ; nor are they always aware 
that the mediae or middle letters were originally 
so called because, as pronounced at Alexandi-ia, they 
seemed to stand halfway between the bare and the 
rough letters, i. e. the aspirates, being pronounced 
■with less breath than the aspirates, wdth more than the 
tenuesd Plato’s division of letters, as given in his 
Cratylus, is very much that which we still profess to 
follow. He speaks of voiced letters vo- 

eales), our vowels ; and of voiceless lettei’s (a<pcova), 
our consonants, or mutes. But he divides the latter 
into two classes : first, those which are voiceless, but 
not soundless ((ficovyevra [lev ov, ov p.ivTOL ye u^idoyya), 
afterwards called semi- vowels {riiu4>cova); and secondly, 
the real mutes, both voiceless and soundless, i.e. all 
consonants, except the semi-vowels {a^6oyya)d In 

^ Scliolion to Dionysius Thrax, in A'liccdofa BehK p. SIO : ^covr^rucd 
opyava rpia €l<xiv, 7 AcD<Tcra, ol dd6pr€s, rd dicpots 

mXov/j.ivois ^/cc^xuviirai [t^ ?r], /xjySe oXlyoi* ri 

frvcvpa napefcJSaiveiv ’ difoiyop.ivQ3P de twv rtdi^v ical ttpcv peart -s 

iroXXov e^iovToSf kKcpcci^eTrat rd <p ' to 5e jS, ejccpojvovptcvoj/ upotcos rotst 
dapois TWV 'rovriari 7r€pi rbv avrbv tottov toTs TrpoXex&^if^t 

TWV fpwvTjTifcdfV dpydi'wvy ovre wavv dvwya tcL ovre 

rravv niXct &s rd tt, dAAd p4crjv rivd dii£oBov T(p ^Vivpari 7r€<fi€i(Tfuvwi! 
Sidwaiv, K.r,X, See Rudolph von Raumer, Spmclmlssenschttflliidie 
Bchriften^ p. 10^, who shows that the Scholion was written before 730 
A.D. ; Curtins, GriecJdBcli e Et^mologie, ii. p. SO. It is clear tliat the sclio- 
Hast speaks of the pronunciation of his own time, when the aspirates 
had become mere spirants, and when the mediae, too, approached to 
that pronunciation which they have in modern Greek, 

* Raumer, L c. p. 100. 
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later times, the scheme adopted by Greek gram- 
marians is as follows: — - 

I. Phoneenta, Tocales, voiced, vowels. 

II. consonantes. 

II. 1. Ilemipliona,, semi-vocales, half-voiced, 
1, m, n, r, s ; oi', Hygrd, licj^uidge, fluid, 
1, m, n, r. 

II. 2. A]phona, mutse. 

a. Psild, tenues (hard, surd) ; b. Mesa, naediEe (soft, 
sonant) ; e. Pase'a, asj)irat?e. 

k, t, p. g, d, b. ch, th, ph. 


!riie Pratiialcliyas. 

Anotlier classification of letters, more perfect, ]je- 
cansa deduced from a language (the Sanskrit) at a 
time 'when it was not yet reduced to writing, but 
carefully watched, and preserved by oral tradition, is 
to be found in the so-called Pr&tiaakhyas, works on 
phonetics, belonging to different schools in which the 
ancient texts of the Veda were handed down from 
generation to generation with an accuracy far ex- 
ceeding that of the most painstaking copyists of MSS. 
Some of these works have lately been published and 
translated, and may be consulted by those who take 
an interest in these matters.^ 


^ P r it t i if a k h j a d u II i g -T e d a, par M. Ad, Regnier, in the J ournal 
a&uiiique. Paris, 1856-58* 

Text mid Uehersetzumj des Pruti^akhya, oder der iiltesten PkonetiJe 
und Qrammaiik^ in M, M.’s edition of the Big- Veda. Leipzig, 1856. 

Das V ayasan5yi-Pratiij||.khyam, published by Prof. A, Weber> 
in IfiMsdie Studien, voL iv. Berlin, 1858. 

The Atharva-Veda Prati^akhya, by W* D. Wliitney. Hew- 
liaven, 1862* The same distinguished scholar has published an edition 
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XXodem. PItoueticians and Elocntionists. 

Of late years the -whole subject of phonetics has 
been taken up with increased ardour by scientific 
men, and assaults have been made from three dif- 
ferent points by different ai-mies, philologists, physio- 
logists, and mathematicians. The best philological 
treatises I can recommend (without mentioning 
earlier works, such as a very excellent treatise by 
Bishop Wilkins, 1688),^ are the essays published from 
time to time by Mr. Melville Bell,^ Mr. Alexander J ohn 
Ellis, and Mr. Sweet.® Other works by K. von 
Baumer,^ F. H. du Bois-Beymond,® Lepsius,® Thau- 
sing,’ may be consulted with advantage in their 

of the Prati^akhya of the Taittirlya- Veda. A similar work for 
the Samaveda, under the title of i?ikta^tra-vy^Lka^a^^a, lias 
keen discovered and published by Dr. Burnell ; Mangalore, 1879. 

^ Bepublished in Techmers Ztdischrift f iir ATlge^neme Spruchioissen- 
schajty vol. iv. p. 339. 

^ A New jEliicidation of the Principles of Speech and Elocution^ by 
Alex. Melville, 1849. The same author has published several other 
works on phonetics, and has prepared an alphabet which is to indicate 
the physiological character of each letter, so as really to deserve the 
name of * Visible Speech/ a name too freely granted to the ancient sys 
terns of writing. See Visible Speech^ a New Fact, demonstrated by A. 
Melville Bell. 1866, and 1867. liCotures on Phonetics^ delivered at 
Oxford, 1886. 

a Primer of Phonetics^ 1890. 

* Qesammelte SprachwissenscTic^tliche Schriften, von Bndolph von 
Baumer. Prankfort, 1863. (Chiefly on classical and Teutonic lan- 
guages.) 

® Kadmus^ Oder AUgemetne AlphahetiJc^ von F. H. dti Bois-Reymond. 
Berlin, 1862. (Containing papers published as early as 1811, and full 
of ingenious and original observations.) 

^ Eepsius, Standard Alphabet^ second edition, 1863. (On the subject 
in general, but particularly useful for African languages.) 

^ Das natilrlieJie Lants^stem der menschlichen Sprache, von Dr. M. 
Thausing. Leipzig, 1863. (With special reference to the teaching of 
deaf and dumb persons.) 
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respective splieres. The Physiological works which 
I found most useful and intelligible to a reader not 
professionally devoted to these studies were Muller’s 
* Handbook of Physiology,’ Binicke’s ‘ Grundziige der 
Physiologic und Systematik der Sprachlaute’ (Wien, 
1856), Funke’s ‘ Lehrbuch der Physiologie,’ and 
Czermak’s articles in the ‘ Sitzungsberichte der k.k. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien.’ ^ 

Among works on mathematics and acoustics, I 
have consulted Sir John Herschel’s ‘Treatise on 
vSound,’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; ’ Pro- 
fessor Willis’s paper ‘ On the Vowel Sounds and on 
Reed Organ-Pipes,’ read before the Cambridge Phy- 
siological Society in 1828 and 1829 ; but chiefly 
Professor Helmholtz’s classical work ‘ Die Lehre 
von den Tonempfindungen’ (Braunschweig, 1863), 
a work giving the results of the most minute scien- 
tific researches in a clear, classical, and truly popular 
fox'm, so seldom to be found in scientific books. 

The whole subject of Phonetics has lately been 
treated in the most exhaustive and masterly manner 
by Dr. Techmer in the first volume of his Inter 
aionale Zeltschrift fur Allgemeine Sjnxichivissensckaft^ 
Leipzig, 1884* 

Spelling’ Reformers. 

I ought not to omit to mention here the valuable 
services rendered by those who, for nearly fifty 
years, have been labouring in England to turn the 
results of scientific research to practical use, in de- 

^ See also Fo^ulare ph^siologUche Vortrdge, von J* N. Czermak ; 
Wien, 1869. 
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vising and propagating a new system of ‘ Brief 
Writing and True Spelling,’ best known under tlie 
name of the PlionetiG Reform. I am far from under- 
rating the difficulties that stand in the way of such 
a reform, and I am not so sanguine as to indulge in 
any hopes of seeing it carried for the next three or 
four generations. But I feel convinced of the truth 
and reasonableness of the principles on which tliat 
reform rests, and as the innate regard for truth and 
reason, however dormant or timid at times, has 
always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men 
to part with all they hold most dear and sacred, 
whether corn-laws, or Stuart dynasties, or Papal 
legates, or heathen idols, I doubt not but that the 
effete and corrupt orthography will follow in their 
train. Nations have before now changed their nu- 
merical figures, their letters, their chronology, their 
weights and measures ; and though Mr. Pitman may 
not live to see the results of his persevering and 
disinterested exertions, it requires no prophetic 
power to perceive that what at present is pooh- 
poohed by the many, will make its way in the end, 
unless met by arguments stronger than those hith<'rto 
levelled at the ‘Fonetic Nuz.’ One argument which 
might be supposed to weigh with the student of 
language, viz. the obscuration of the etymological 
structure of words, I cannot consider as very for- 
midable. The pronunciation of languages changes 
according to fixed laws, the spelling has changed in 
the most arbitrary manner, so that if our spelling 
followed strictly and unswervingly the' pronunciation 
of words, it would in reality be of greater help to the 
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critical student of language than ifhe present uncer- 
tain and unscientific mode of writing^ 

Although considerable progi'ess has thus been made 
in the analysis of the human voice, the difficulties 
inherent in the subject have been increased rather 
than diminished by the profound and laborious re- 
searches carried on independently by phj'siologists, 
students of acoustics, and philologists. The human 
voice opens a field of observation in "which these 
three sciences meet, and to neglect the results ob- 
tained by any one of them is entirely to deprive the 
study of Phonetics of its scientific character. The 
substance of speech or sound has to be analysed by 
the mathematician and the experimental philosopher ; 
the organs or instruments of speech have to be ex- 
amined by the anatomist ; and the history of speech, 
tho actual varieties of sound vfhieh have become typi- 
fied in language, fall to the province of the student 
of language, and likewise of the practical elocutionist. 
Under these circumstances it is absolutely necessary 
that students should co-operate in order to bring these 
scattered researches to a successful termination ; and 
I take this oj)portunity of expressing my obligation 
to Dr. Kolleston, our late Professor of Physiology, 
Mr. G. Griffith, Deputy-Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy, Mr. A. J. Ellis, and others, for their kind- 
ness in helping me through difficulties which, but for 
their assistance, I should not have been able to over- 
come without much loss of time. 

^ See an article of mine in the ^ForinigMl^ Meviem for Aprils 1876, 
‘On Spelling/ reprinted separately by Mr. Pitman, London, 1880. 
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The Voice. 

What can seem simpler than the ABC, and yet 
what is more difficult when we come to examine it ? 
Where do we find an exact definition of vowel and 
consonant, and how they differ from each other 1 The 
vowels, we are told, are simple emissions of the voice, 
the consonants cannot be articulated except with the 
assistance of vowels. If this were so, letters such as 
s,/, r, could not be classed as consonants, for there is 
no difiiculty in pronouncing these without the assist- 
ance of a real vowel. Czermak, on the contrary, calls 
these letters consonants in quite a different sense. Ho 
would reserve the name of consonant (Mitlauter) for 
all sonant letters, nay even for vowels, while he looks 
upon the surd consonants as the only true Selhstlauier, 
because they are not accompanied by voice.^ Again, 
what is the difference between a, i, u'i What is the 
difference between a tenuis and media, surd and 
sonant, bard and soft consonants, a difference almost 
incomprehensible to certain races ; for instance, the 
Mohawks and the inhabitants of Saxony ? 

What we hear may be divided, first of all, into 
Noises and Tones. Noises, such as the rustling of 
leaves, the jarring of doors, or the clap of thunder, 
are produced by iiTegular impulses imparted to the 
air. Tones, such as we hear from tuning-forks, 
strings, flutes, organ pipes, are produced by regular 
periodical (isochronous) vibrations of elastic air. 
That tone, musical tone, or tone in its simplest form, 
is produced by tension, and ceases after the sounding 
^ FhyBiologuelie Farircige, p. 107 . 
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Body has recoTered from that tension, seems to have 
been vaguely known to the eaiij^ framers of laiigiiagej 
for the Greek tonos, tone, is derived from a root tan^ 
meaning to stretch, to extend. Pythagoras ^ knew 
more than this. Ho knew that when chords of the 
same quality and the same tension are to sound a 
fundamental note, its octave, its fifth, and its fourth, 
tlieii* respective lengths must he like 1 to 2, 2 to S, 
and 3 to 4. 

Streiig'tli, Pitcn, and i;|nalit 3 r. 

When we hear a single note, the impression we 
receive seems very simple, yet it is in reality very 
complicated. We can distinguish in each note — 

1. Its strength or loudness, 

2. Its height or pitch, 

3. Its quality, or, as it is sometimes called, timhre ; 
in German Tovfarhe, i. e. colour of tone. 

Strength or loudness depends upon the cmi2:>lltude 
of the excursions of the vihrating particles of air which 
produce the wave. 

Height or pitch depends on the length of time 
that each particle requires to perform an excursion, 
i. e, on the number of vibrations executed in a given 
time. If, for instance, the pendulum of a clock, 
which oscillates once in each second, were to mark 
smaller portions of time, it would cause musical tones 
to be heard. Sixteen double oscillations in one se- 
cond would be sufiieient to bring out tone, though 
its pitch would be so low as to bo hardly perceptible. 
For practical purposes, the lowest tone we hear is 
produced by 30 double vibrations in one second, the 
^ Helmlioltz, EinUiiung, p. 2. 
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highest by 4,000: Between these two lie the usual 
seven octaves of our musical instruments. It is said 
to be possible, however, to produce perceptible mu- 
sical tones through 11 octaves, beginning with 16 and 
ending with 38,000 double vibrations in one second, 
though here the lower notes are mei-e hums, the 
upper notes mere clinks. The k' of our tuning-forks, 
as fixed in 1859 by a decree of the French ministry, 
requires 437-5 double, or 875 single ^ vibrations 
in one second. In Germany the a' tuning-fork 
makes 440 double vibrations in one second. It 
is clear that beyond the lowest and the highest tones 
perceptible to our ears, there is a progress ad infinitum, 
musical notes as real as those which we hear, yet lie- 
jmnd the reach of our sensuous perception. It is the 
same with the other senses. We can perceive the!' 
movement of the pendulum, but we cannot perceive 
the slower movement of the hand on the watch. We 
can perceive the flight of a bird, but wo cannot per- 
ceive the quicker movement of a cannon-ball. This, 
better than anything else, shows how dependent wo, 
are on our senses ; and how, if our senses arc our 
weapons for the discovery of truth, they are likowisol 
the chains that keep us from soaring too high. 

Up to this point evei’y thing, though wonderful enough, 
is clear and intelligible. As we hear a note, wo can find 
out, with mathematical accuracy, to how many vibra- 
tions in one second it is due ; and if we want to produce 

^ It is customary to reckon by single vibrations in France and Gcr- 
mam% although some German writers adopt the English fashion of 
reckoning by double vibrations or complete excursions backwards and 
forwards. Helmholtz uses double vibrations, but Scheii.der uses single 
vibrations. De Morgan calls a double oscillation a swing-swang.^ 
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the same note, an instrument, such as the siren, -vrliieh 
gives a definite number of impulses to the air within 
a given time, wdll enable us to do it in the most 
mechanical manner. 

When t%vo waves of one note enter the ear in 
the same time as one wave of another, the interval 
between the two is an octave. 

When three waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as ttvo waves of anothei’, the interval 
between the two notes is &J}fth. 

When/ozw waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as three waves of another, the inter v^al 
between the two notes is a fourth. 

When jdye waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as fo^ur waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a major third. 

When six waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as Jive waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a minor third. 

When waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as three waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a major sixth. 

All this is but the confirmation of what was known 
to Pythagoras. He took a vibrating cord, and, by 
placing a bridge so as to leave § of the cord on the 
right, J on the left side, the left portion vibrating by 
itself gave him the octave of the lower note of the 
right portion. So, again, by leaving f on the right, 
% on the left side, the left portion vibrating gave him 
the fifth of the right portion. 

But it is clear that we may hear the same tone, 
i.e. the result of exactly the same number of vibra- 

IT, H 
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tions in one second, produced by different instruments, 
such as our vocal organs, a flute, a violoncello, a 
fife, or a double bass. They are tones of the same 
pitch, and yet they differ in character, and this differ- 
ence is called their quality. But "what is the cause of 
these various qualities? By a kind of negative 
reasoning, it had long been supposed that, as quality 
could neither arise from the amplitude nor from the 
duration, it must be due to the form of the vibrations. 
It has now, however, been proved that this is so, by 
applying the microscope to the vibrations of diflerent 
musical instruments, and thus catching the exact out- 
line of their respective vibrations — a result which 
before had been but imperfectly attained by an instru- 
ment called the PlionmvtograpTi. What is meant by 
the form of waves may be seen from the following 
outlines ; — 
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®lie ^naiities of Vowels. 

It lias likewise 1:»eeDi sliown that the different forms 
of the Tibrations which a-re the cause of wliat we call 
quality or colom-j are likeivise the cause of the presence 
or absence of cei’tain harmonies^ or bj-notes ; in fact, 
that Tarying quality and varying liarinoiiics are but 
two expressions of the same thing. 

Harmonics are the secondary tones which can be 
perceived even by the unassisted ear, if. after lifting 
the pedal, we strike a key on a j>itinoforte. These 
foaoitonics arise from a string vibrating as if its 
were conipouiided of several distinct vil^rations 
of strmgs of its full length, and one-half, oiie-tliixvl, 
one-lbiipli, Src., part of its length. Each of these 
shorter lengths would vibrate twice, three times, four 
tiiiies as fast as the original length, producing corre- 
s^phnding tones. Thus, if we strike c, we hear, if listen- 
iiighittentively, c', a', e", g", n" flat, c''", &c. 
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That the secondary^ notes are not merely imagin- 
ary or subjective can be proved by a very simple 
and amusing experiment. If we place little soldiers 
— very light cavalry — on the strings of a pianoforte 
and then strike a note, all the riders that sit on 
strings representing the secondary tones will shake, 
and possibly be thrown off, because these strings 

H a 
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vibrate in sympathy with the secondary tones of the 
string struck, while the others remain firm in their 
saddles. Another test can he applied by means of 
resounding tubes, tuned to different notes. If we 
apply these to our ear, and then strike a note the se- 
condary tones of which are the same as the notes to 
which the resounding tubes are tuned, those notes will 
sound loudly and almost yell in our ears ; while if the 
tubes do not correspond to the harmonics of the note 
played, the resounding tubes will not answer in the 
same manner. 

We thus see, again, that what seems to us a simple 
impression, the one note struck on the pianoforte, 
consists of many impressions which together make 
up what we hear and perceive. We are not conscious 
of the hai'monics which follow each note and deter- 
mine its quality, but we know, nevertheless, that 
these by-notes strike our ear, and that our senses 
receive them and suffer from them. Tlie same re- 
mark applies to the whole j-ealm of our sensuous 
knowledge. There is a broad distinction between 
sensation and perception. There are many things 
which we perceive at first and which we perceive 
again as soon as our attention is called to them, but 
which, in the ordinary run of life, are to us as if they 
did not exist at all When I first came to Oxford, I 
was constantly distracted by the ringing of bolls ; 
after a time I ceased even to notice the dinner-bell. 
There are earrings much in fashion just now— little 
gold bells with coral clappers. Of course they pro- 
duce a constant jingling which everybody hears 
except the lady who wears them in her ears. In 
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these eases, however, the difference 'bet we ea sensation 
and perception is simply due to want of attention. 
In other eases our senses are really incapable, with- 
out assistance, of distinguishing the various con- 
stituents of the objective impressions produced from 
without. We know, for instance, that white light is 
a vibration of ether, and that it is a compound of the 
single colours of the solar spectrum. A prism will 
at once analyse that compound, and divide it into its 
component parts. To our apprehension, however, 
white light is something simple, and our senses are 
too coarse to distinguish its component elements by 
any effort whatsoever. 

We now shall be better able to understand what 
I consider a most important discovery of Professor 
Helmholtz.^ It had been proved by Professor G. S. 
Ohrn^ that there is only one vibration without har- 
monics, viz. the simple pendulous vibration. It had 
likewise been proved by Fourier, Ohm, and other 
mathematicians,® that all comuound vibrations or 
sou nds can be divided into so many simple or pendu- 
lous vibrations. But it is due to Professor Helmholtz 
that we can now detemiine the exact configuration 
of many compound vibrations, and determine the 
presence and absence of the harmonies which, as we 
saw, caused the difference in the quality, or colour, 
or timhre of sound. Thus he found that in the violin 
as compared with the guitar or pianoforte, the pri- 
mary note is strong, the secondary tones from two to 
six are weak, while those from seven to ten are much 

^ Helmlioltz, 1. e. p. 82. * 1. e. p. 88. 

“ 1. 0. p. 5i. 
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more distinct.^ lii tlie clarionet^ tlie odd harmonies 
only ai’e perceptible, in the hautboy the even har- 
monics are of equal strength. 

Let us now see how all this tells on language. 
When we are speaking we are in reality playing on a 
musical instrument, and a more perfect instrument 
than was ever invented by man. It is a wind-in- 
strument, in which the vibrating apparatus is sup- 
plied by the chordae vocales, while the outer tube, or 
bells, through which the waves of sound j)ass, ai‘o 
furnished by the dilferent configurations of the mouth. 

Tlie Vocal Orgraas. 

I shall try, as well as I can, to describe, with 
the help of some diagrams, the general structure of 
this instrument, though in doing so I can only retail 
the scant information which I gathered myself from 
our excellent Professor of Physiology at Oxford, Dr. 
Eolleston. He kindly showed and explained to me 
by actual dissection, and with the aid of the nevrly- 
invented laryngoscope^ (a small looking-glass, which 
enables the observer to see as far as the bifurcation 
of the windpipe and the bronchial tubes), the bones, 
the cai'tilages, the ligaments and muscles, which 
together form that extraordinary instrument on 
which we play our words and thoughts. Some 
parts of it are extremely complicated, and I would 
not venture to act even as intei-preter of the dif- 
ferent and sometimes contradictory views held by 

1 Ilelmholte, I, c. p. 143. * h e, p. 162. 

® Ozeiiiaak, t/ber den KehlJco^^fsjpiegel und seine VeTwerthung* Leipiaigj 
1860 ; 2iid ed* 1863. 
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Mliller, Eriicke, Czermak, Funke, and other dis- 
tinguished physiologists, on the mechanism of the 
various cartilages, the thyroid, cricoid, and arytenoid, 
which together constitute the levers of the larynx. 
It fortunately happens that the most important 
organs which are engaged in the formation of letters 
lie above the larynx, and are so simple in their 
structure, and so open to constant inspection and 
examination, that, with the diagrams here inserted, 
there will be little difficulty, I hope, in exj^lain- 
ing their i-espective functions. 

There is, first of all, the thorax (1), which, by alter- 
nately compressing and dilating the lungs, peiTorms 
the office of bellows. 

The next diagram (2), shows the trachea-, a carti- 
laginous and elastic pipe, which terminates in the 
lungs by an infinity of roots or bronchial tidxs, its 
upper extremity being fonncd into a species of head, 
called the larynx, situated in the throat, and com- 
posed of five cartilages. 

The uppermost of these cartilages, the eioigloUls (3), 
is intended to open and shut, like a valve, the aperture 
of the glottis, i. e. the superior orifice of the laiynx 
{fismra laryngea 2'>haryngis). The epiglottis is a leaf- 
shaped elastic cartilage, attached by its narrower 
end to the thyi-oid cartilage, and possessing a midrib 
overhanging and corresponding to the fissure of the 
glottis. The broader end of the leaf points freely 
upwards towards the tongue, in which direction the 
entire cartilage presents a concave, as towards the 
larynx a convex, outline. In swallowing, the epi- 
glottis falls over the larynx, like a saddle on the back 
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of a horse. In Iche formation of certain letters a 
horizontal narrow fissure may he produced hy de- 


Fig. 1. 


i 



1. Larynx. 6. External interoostals. 

2. Pectoralis minor. 6. Rectus abdominis, 

3 . Latissimus dorsi. 7. Internal oblique, 

4 . Serratus magnus, 

pressing the epiglottis over the vertical false and 
true vocal chords. 
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Within the larynx (4), rather above its middle, 
between the thyroid and arytenoid cartilages, are 
two elastic ligaments, like the parchment of a drum 
split in the middle, and forming an aperture which is 
called the interior or true glottis, and corresponds in 
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direction with the exterior glottis. This aperture is 
provided with iniiscles, which enlarge and contract it 
at pleasure, and otherwise modify the form of the 
larynx. The three cartilages of the larynx supply 
the most perfect mechanism for stretching or relaxing 
the chords, and likewise, as it would seem, for dead- 
ening some portion of them hy pressure of a protu- 



berance on the under-side of the epiglottis (in Ger- 
man, Epiglottis-wulst). These chords are of different 
lengths in children and grown-up people, in man 
and in woman. Their average length in man is 
18| mm. when ixdaxed, 23|* mm. when stretched; 
in woman, 12f mm. when relaxed, 15 f mm. when 
stretched; thus giving a diffei'ence of about one- 
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third hetween the two sexes, which accounts for the 
different pitch of male and female voices.^ 

The tongue, the caxity of the fauces, the lips, teeth, 
and palate, with its velum pendulum and uvula per- 
forming the office of a valve hetween the throat and 
nostiils, as well as the cavity of the nostrils themselves, 
are all concerned in modifying the impulse given to 
the hreath as it issues from the larynx, and in pro- 
ducing the various vowels and consonants. 

“yowels- 

After thus taking to pieces the instrument, the 
tubes and reeds as it were of the human voice, let 
us noAV see how that instrument is played by us in 
speaking or in singing. Familiar and simple as 
singing or music in general seems to be, it is, if we 
analyse it, one of the most wonderful phenomena. 
What we hear when listening to a chorus or a sym- 
phony is a commotion of elastic air, of which, to 
quote from Helmholtz, the wildest sea would give a 
very inadequate image. The lowest tone which the 
ear pei’ceives is due to about 30 vibrations in one 
second, the highest to about 4,000. Consider then 
what happens in a JPresto, when thousands of voices 
and instruments are simultaneously pr-oducing waves 
of air, each wave crossing the other, not only like 
the surface waves of the water, but like spherical 
bodies, and, as it would seem, without any percep- 
tible disturbance consider that each tone is aecom- 

* Punke, Lehrbuch der Fkt/siolo^ie, p. 66i, from observatiom made 
by J. Muller. 

* Weber, WellenleAre, p. 49B. 
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paniecl by secondary tones, that each instrument has 
its peculiar timbre, due to secondary vibrations ; and, 
lastly, let us remember that all this cross-fir© of 
waves, all this whirlpool of sound, is moderated by 
laws which determine what we call harmony, and by 
certain traditions or habits which determine what 
we call melody — both these elements being absent in 
the songs of birds — that all this must be reflected 
like a microscopic photograph on the two small 
organs of hearing, and there excite not onlj^ percep- 
tion, but perception followed by a new feeling' even 
more mysterious^, which we call either pleasure or 
pain ; and it will be clear that we are surrounded on 
all sides by miracles transcending all we are accus- 
tomed to call miraculous, and yet disclosing to the 
genius of an Euler or a Newton laws which admit of 
the most minuto mathematical determination. 

If ^yo pronounce a vowel, what happens ? Breath 
is emitted from the lungs, and some kind of tube is 
formed bj" the mouth through which, as through a 
clarionet, the breath has to pass before it reaches the 
outer air. If, while the breath passes the vocal 
chords, these elastic laraiiice are made to vibrate 
periodically, we sing, and the number of the vibra- 
tions determines the pitch of our voice, but it bas 
nothing to do with its tiriihre, i.e. its vowel We 
may vary the pitch of our voice, without changing 
its vocal timbre. What we call vowels are neither 
more nor less than the qualities, or colours, or 
timbres of our voice, and these are determined by the 
form, not by the numbex*, of the vibi'ations, this foi'xn 
being determined by the foi'm of the buccal tubes. 
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This had, to a certain extent, been anticipated by 
Professor Wheatstone in his critique on Professor 
Willis’s ingenious experiments, bub it has now been 
rendered quite evident by the researches of Professor 
Helmholtz. It is, of course, impossible to watch the 
form of these vibrations by means of a vibration 
microscope, but it is possible to analyse them by 
means of resounding' tubes, like those before de- 
scribed ; and thus to discover in them what, as we 
saw, is homologous with the form of vibration, viz. 
the presence and absence of certain harmonics. If a 
man sings the same note on different vowels, the 
harmonics which answer to our resounding tubes 
vary as thej^' would varj'' if the same note was played 
on different instruments, such as the violin, the iiute, or 
the clarionet. In order to remove all uncertainty. 
Professor Helmholtz simply inverted the experiment. 
He took a number of tuning-forks, each furnished 
with a resonance box. By advancing or withdrawing 
this box he could impart to theii- primary tones various 
degrees of strength, and extinguish their secondary 
tones altogether. He tuned them so as to produce 
a series of tones answering to the harmonies of the 
deepest tuning-fork. He then made these tuning- 
forks vibrate simultaneously by means of a galvanic 
battery, and by combining the harmonics, which he 
had first discovered in each vowel by means of the 
sounding tubes, he succeeded in reproducing arti- 
ficially exactly the same vowels.^ 

We know now what vowels are made of. They 

^ London and Westminster JReview, Oct. 1837, pp. 84, 37. 

» 1. o. p. 188. 
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are produced by various forms imparted to tlie voice^ 
or to tiie air 'which is made to vibrate in its passage 
thi’ough the vocal chords. They vaiy like the 
timbre of different instruments, and we in reality 
change the instruments on which we speak when \ye 
modify the buccal tubes in order to pronounce a, e, 
o, u (the vowels to be pronounced as in Italian or in 
Spanish). 

Is it possible, then, to produce a vowel, to evoke a 
certain timbre of our mouth, without giving at the 
same time to each vowel a certain musical pitch ? 
This question has been frequently discussed. For a 
long time it was taken for granted that vowels could 
not be uttered without pitch. Yet, if a vowel was 
whispered, it was easy to see that the vocal chords 
were not vibrating, as they are when we sing, and that 
they began to vil)rate only when the whispered vowel 
was changed into a voiced vowel. J. Mliller proposed 
a compromise. Ho admitted that the vowels might 
be uttered as mutes, and without any definite tone 
from the vocal chords, but he maintained that these 
mute vowels were formed in the glottis by the air 
passing the non-sonant chords. 

This view/ though in the main correct, has been 
somewhat modified by later observations, -which have 
shown that in whispering the vocal chords are drawn 
togethei\ while at the same time the back part of the 
glottis between the arytenoid cartilages remains open, 
assuming the form of a triangle,^ The breath passing 

^ Funlce, Mandhach der dPIiifsiologie^ p. 673. DifTerenfc views of Willis 
and Eriicke, p. 678. 

® Helinliolfcz, p. 171. Professor Czermak rejnarks, that tli© same effect 
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tlirougli this aperture may produce imperfect vibra- 
tions, and these imperfect vibrations would produce 
the muffled tone that accompanies whispered vowels. 
In cases of aphonia, where the vocal chords cannot 
be made to vibrate freely, it is still possible to pro- 
nounce the different vowels, and the vox clandestina, 
though a mere whisper, is able to rise and to fall. 

Though it is true, therefore, that the vowels can be 
pronounced without the definite pitch of the perfect 
voice, it is still held by high authorities, though de- 
nied by others equallj?' high, that, even in whispered 
vowels, some kind of pitch may be distinguished ; 
nay, that there is a pitch peculiar to each vowel, 
whether voiced or whispered.^ This was first pointed 
out by Professor Bonders, and afterwards corrected 
and confirmed by Pi'ofessor Helmholtz.*^ We can best 
perceive this if we pronounce a whispered ii, and then 
allow it gradually to become a whistling, in which 
case we shall always get the same tone ; a most useful 
discovery as a substitute for a tuning-fork.^ It will 
be necessary, I think, to treat these indications of 
musical pitch in whispered vowels as imperfect tones, 
that is to say, as noises approaching to tones, or as 
irregular vibrations, nearly, yet not quite, changed 
into regular or isochronous vibrations ; though the 
exact limit where a noise ends and tone begins has, 

may be and is produced by tlie larynx assuming different other conforma- 
tions. ^ Uber den Spirifcus asper,’ p. 7. See, however, the same author*s 
remarks in liis JPli^siologi^che Voririige^ 18G0, p, 101. 

^ Sir William Thomson, for instance, denies this. 

® 1. <?. p. 172. That there is some connection between the quality 
and the pitch of vowels is also seen from the fact, that very high pitch 
is incompatible with the quality of the vowels tt and o. 

Czermak, P7i4/dologi^che Vortriige, p. 113. 
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as far as I can see^ not ^''et been deterininecl by any 
philosoplierj’^ and the subject requires further careful 
consideration. 

Yorrels in all their varieties are really infinite in 
number. Yet, for practical purposes, certain tj'pieal 
TOirels, each with a large jnargin for dieJectic variety, 
have been fixed upon in all languages, and these we 
shall now proceed to examine. lYe cannot take any 
account of the endless dialectic or local or even per- 
sonal variations that take place in the pronunciation 
of vowels, because, however interesting for special 
purposes, they are of no importance for the elucida- 
tion of the general principles of phonetics, with which 
alone we are here concerned. How far the subdi- 
vision of the sounds of the alphabet can be carried may 
be seen,, for instance, in Mr. A. J. Ellish Palceotypie 
Ali^liabet^ "which contains about 270 signs for as many 
difierent sounds. When the sounds of a spoken lan- 
guage are submitted to so minute an analysis, it is 
not surprising that there should be so much variety 
of opinion between different authorities, and that 
the same letter should be described in the most 
divergent ways. Different elocutionists persuade, 
themselves that there is a difterence between the ti 
in French hine and the il in German nhe'i\ between 
the in French and the 6 in Qoeihe^ and yet 
that the d in the German Goiter^ is the same as the u> 
in glitter ! 

But though the Science of Language declines to re- 
cognise any but dynamic or functional distinctions of 
vowels and consonants, that is, any distinctions except 

^ See Briicke, Grundzilge^ p, 16. 

I 


II* 
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those which are connected with a real change of 
meaning, it will be nseful to the scholar also to learn 
to what perfection the elocutionist has brought the 
minute analysis of spoken sounds. It is true that for 
his own purposes the student of Comparative Philology 
must always keep before his eyes the system of the 
typical sounds of any family of speecli, however 
much they may be hidden behind the ever-changing 
'pls^y of dialect. But for this very purpose^ for the 
study of dialects, and more particularly for the study 
of dialects that have not yet been reduced to writing, 
a knowledge of such systems as that of Mr. Melville 
Bell will prove extremely useful, and deserves more 
attention than it has hitherto received. Mr. Melville 
Bell complains that there is no representative of 
* Visible Speech ’ in England. But surely both Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Sweet have been most energetic apostles 
of that system, though, whether rightly or wrongly, 
they may occasionally have deviated from the opinions 
of its author. I cannot do more here than give a slight 
abstract of Visible Speech/ and must refer for fuller 
information to Mr. Bell’s own publications. 

Mr. Melville BelVs System of Plionetics. 

Mr. Melville Bell in his latest works ^ divides all 
speech-elements into three classes : — 

(1) those produced by vocalised breath or voice, — 
vowels and voiced consonants ; 

(2) those produced by un vocalised breath, — whis- 
pered vowels and breath consonants ; 

(3) those produced by the mouth alone, — ^percussions. 

^ Lectti,res on Phonetics^ 1887, p. 59. FmtZe Speech 

mnd Vocal Physiologp^ 1889. 
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These speech-elements require for their produetion. 

(1) the lungs, to supply breath ; 

(2) the glottis, to change breath into voice ; 

(3) the pharynx, to compress it ; 

(4) the tongue and lips, to parcel it ; and 

(5) the cavities of pharynx, mouth, and nose, to 
mould it. 

The sounds produced by voice are the vo^vvels and 
the voiced consonants. 

The sounds produced hy breath are the vowels, 
if whispered, and the breath consonants. 

The sounds produced by the mouth alone, without 
either voice or breath, are the percussions, as heard 
in %y, t, h, if not preceded or followed by breath. 

Tones, as descilbed b 3 ’’ Mr. Melville Bell, are turns 
of the voice as it rises and falls in speaking, commonly 
called cantilena. 

Glides ( tihergangslaute) ai’e produced by the transi- 
tion from one organic position to another. Thus in 
ai-vy, there is a voice glide between the ai and the r. 

If the top of the soft palate is slight^ depressed 
and the nasal passage uncovered, all vowels become 
nasalised. 

Vowels. 

Mr. Melville Bell next gives a list of all possible 
vowel sounds, though he admits that several of them 
never occur in the languages known to us. 

Taking the top of the mouth as an arch, he shows 
that the tongue may take an equally high position 
close to the front, the top, or the back of the arch. This 
gives us the three high vowels, one in front, as in hee, 

1 % 
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an unused vowei at tlie back (oo delabialised),^ and 
one between the two, called mixed, as in ch^lTcl^ 
pronounced in American fashion* 

Each of these three vowels can be pronounced in 
three different ways. 

In pronouncing ee^ we keep the tip of the tongue 
high, facing the front of the palate. If the front cavity 
is enlarged by gradually lowering the tongue, we get 
the vowel a as in ale^ and lastly e as in ell. These 
three vowels are called High, Mid, and Low Front 
vowels. 

Taking the High Back vowel (which is not used) 
as our starting-point, wo can modify it by enlarging 
the back cavity by lowering the tongue. We then get 
the three High, Mid, and Low Back vowels, described 
as delabialised oo, d, and aiv. 

Taking the High Mixed vowel as our starting-point, 
we can modify it by enlarging the mouth cavity by 
lowering the tongue. We then get the three High, 
Mid, and Low Mixed vowels, as heard in chuTch 
(Ameidcan), in alte^ (German o), and penny (Cockney 
huckster). 

Each of the nine vowels hitherto described can bo 
modified if, in pronouncing them, we round our lips. 
Here the High vowels have a narrow, the Low a 
broad, the Mid, an intermediate labial aperture. If 
we pronounce the High Front ee of hee and round the 
lips, we get the German il. If we pronounce the Mid 
Front a of ale^ and round the lips, we get the French 

^ To delabialise is meant for removing tlie action of tlxe lips from suoli 
vowels as oo, o, and am, 

* I put the accent on the vowel, if there is any donbt as to which vowel 
is meant. 
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u. If ■vre pronounce the Low Front e of ell, and round 
the lipsj we get the French eii. 

Applying the same process to the High, Mid, and 
Low Back vowels, we get the vowels oo, o, and 
It was in fact by delahialising these vowels that the 
three primary Back vowels were discovered, though 
they are seldom used. 

Thirdlj-, by applying the same process of rounding 
to the Mixed vowels, we get a blending of oo with €i, 
of d with u (French), and of cno -with evj (French). 
The first sound is heard in look, as pronounced in the 
Morth of Ireland ; the second in the French Itomme, 
and the third in the initial element of the Irish diph- 
thongal sound of I, in I ■'mind. 

lYe have now eighteen possible vowels. Every one 
of these, as Mr. Melville Bell informs us, admits of 
what ho calls widening, ora loose and more indefinite 
pronunciation of the primary vowels, the organic 
positions remaining otherwise the same. The follow- 
ing list will best show the difference between juimary 
or narrow, and secondary or wide vowels, as under- 
stood by Mr. M. BelL 


Primary (narrow). 

Secondary 

(wide). 

Primary (narrow)* 

Secondary (wide). 

Higli-front : eel 

ill 

■Gher (Germ.) 

nne (Fr.) 

Mid-front: ale 

air 

du (Fr.) 

school (Scotch) 

Low-front : end 

and 

pen (Fr.) 

now (Cockney) 

Higli-mixcd : 
cliurcli (Am.) 

the 

look (N. Irel.) 

awfdl 

Mid-mixed : 
alte (Germ.) 

sofd 

homme (Fr.) 

sorrdw 

Low-mixed : 
zm (Somerset) 

sir 

I (IreL) 

mirrdr (Chicago) 
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Secondary 

Primai’y (narrow). (wide). Primary (narrow). Secondary (wide)^ 
Higli-bacls: : 

laogli (Gaelic) tion pool pull 

Mid-back : up ask old or© 

Low-back : 

up (Sootcli) all 3^awn yon 

ConsonantSo 

All consonants are the result of friction, compression, 
or interception of the breath in its passage from the 
lungs through the mouth. 

(1) If the breath-channel is contracted between the 
hack of the tongue and the soft palate, we get the 
sound of ch in German nach. 

(2) If the hreath-channel is contracted between the 
middle of the tongue and the soft palate, we get the 
sound of ch in German ich, or English htie. 

(3) If the breath-channel is contracted between the 
tip of the tongue and the gum or the front edge of the 
palatal arch, we get the sound of r, as heard in three 
(Scotch). 

(4) If the breath- channel is contracted between the 
edges of the approximatal lips, we get the sound made 
in blowing to cool. 

(5) If the first of these consonantal sounds is 
modified by the lips, we get the sound ch as heard in 
leuch (laughed) in Scotch. 

(6) If the second sound is modified by the elevation 
of the forepart of the tongue, it is changed to sh. 

(7) If the third sound is modified by the elevation 
of the middle of the tongue, it is changed to s. 

(8) If the fourth sound is modified by the retraction 
of the tongue towards the back, the sharp blowing 
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sound is changed into a hollow whistling sound, the 
English %vh. 

o 

Tliis gives us eight primitive consonaBts, all breatli- 
coiisonants. We have only to substitute for breath 
vocalised breath or voice^ and that number is doubled. 
This gives us : — 


Breath, 

Back cli, ill nacli (Germ.). 

Top li, in Icli (Germ.). 

Point r, in three (Scotch), 

Lip Blowing to cool. 

Back mixed ch in lemli (Scotch). 
Top mixed sh, in she. 

Point mixed s, in see. 

Lip mixed wh^ in which. 


Viiice. 

gj in tage (Germ.), 
j, in yea. 
r, before vowel. 

V, in trie (Germ.), 
g (labialisecl, Germ.), 
j (French), Je. 
z, in r^eal, 
w, in tee. 


There are still some consonants in which the breath 
issues, not by a central aperture, but laterally, whether 
on both sides or on one. These are in English : — » 


Breath. 
1, in else. 
th, in thin, 
f, in four. 


Toice, 
1, in ells. 
th, in thine. 

V, in voice. 


If instead of emitting breath, unvocalised or 

vocalised, through these channels, we shut them 
against the breath or against the voice, we get the 
consonants : — 


Breath, 
k, in key. 

Sound "between k andt. 
t, in toim, 
p, in poet. 


Voice, 
g (hard), gam. 

Sound between g and d. 
d, in done. 
b, in hofze. 


The English nasal consonants ng^ a sound between 
ng and and m, are formed by shutting the mouth 
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passage and emitting breath or voice through the 
nose. The nasal passage is closed when the soft 
palate is lifted, it is opened when the soft palate 
descends. Nasal consonants may be vocal and non- 
vocal. 

This gives us altogether forty-eight consonants. 
To these must, however, be added the 7i, as represent- 
ing a mere emission of breath, without any friction, 
and the whisper, produced by the narrowing of the 
throat-passage. 

This is, no doubt, a very imperfect sketch of Mr, 
Melville Bell’s sy^stem. It is particularly so, because 
I could not avail myself of the ingenious alphabet 
which he has framed in order to give a pictoiial re- 
presentation to every one of his letters. Still it will 
give an idea both of the strong and the weak points 
of what he calls Visible Speech. The weak points Mr. 
Melville Bell is himself the first to admit. Both vowels 
and consonants admit in reality of so many minute 
vaxiations that no system of notation can ever do 
justice to them. The strength of the system consists 
in the classification of vowels and consonants, in 
their definition and their localisation. Critics con- 
tend that his classification and subdivision of vowels 
and consonants has either been carried too far or not 
far enough. We saw that several of his letters were 
admitted by Mr. Melville Bell himself to be useless for 
spoken languages, as far as we know them, and it is 
certainly a fact that other elocutionists difier from Mi'. 
Melville Bell in assigning to each of his categories the 
sounds known to us in English, iVenoh, and German. 
These critics may be, as Mr. Melville Bell suggests, in- 
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capable and prejudiced, still Mr. Sweet, Professor Sie- 
vei’S, Dr. Vietor, Dr. Paul Passy and others can hardly 
be classed as such. Indeed, on several points I feel 
inclined to asrree with them. 

For practical pui-posos, more particularly for writ- 
ing down spoken dialects and languages not 
reduced to writing, any one of these systems will no 
doubt prove veiy useful. I have confined myself to 
that of Mr. Bell in its latest form (1887), as the most 
original and the most widely accepted system. 

Imagre of tlie and Moiremeait of tlie 

We must not forget that in using smy of these 
systems we have to learn not onlj how to pronounce, 
but likewise how" to hear. The ear receives an im- 
pressioHj and the vocal organs have to make an 
effort to imitate that impression.' Nothing is more 
difficult than to hear accurately what is spoken in 
a language which we do not understand. An American 
gentlemaBj long resident in Constantinople, writes : — 

There is only one ’word in oil my letters wliicli I am certain 
(however they may be written) of not having sxielt wrong, anti 
that is the word hacislif ascii, ^ which signifies a present. I have 
heai*d it so often, and my ear is so accustomed to the sound, 
and my tongue to the pronunciation, that I am now certain I 
am not wrong the hundredth part of a whisj^er or a lisp. 
There is no other word in the Turkish so well impressed on my 
mind, and so well remembered. "Whatever else I have wi'itten, 
haclislitasch ! my earliest acquaintance in the Turkish language 
I shall never forget.' ^ 

^ The word intended is Bakhshish. 

Comtanfmople and iU Environs, by nn American long resident, 
Hew York, 18S5, vol, ii, p. 151 5 quoted In Marsh, hectwres^ scKJond 
series, p, 87- 
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Yet even the best elocutionists are sometimes liable 
to strange illusions, and the sounds which they have 
coixectly defined before uttering them, are by no means 
always the same, when uttered. 

The Chinese word which by Fi’ench scliolars is 
generally represented as evl, is rendered by different 
authorities ol, eulh, eull, tI, r'll, urlil, rhl. It is 
curious that the same word is sounded at Canton i, in 
Ann am ni, in Japan ni}- 

Well do I remember how long it took before I 
could hear that aTid was not ant, that of was ov, that 
tongue was tung. 

If one has once heard correctly, the effort of imita- 
tion is much less difficult. 

Nay, even in speaking our own language, our pro- 
nunciation is constantly varying, and if a man is asked 
to pronounce a word a second time, so that we may hear 
it better, he almost invariably pronounces it differently. 

If each letter is kept between the narrow limits 
assigned to it, much will have been gained, but we 
shall never get a really scientific classification of the 
sounds of the human voice till we can measure them, 
as we measure heat, light, and now electricity also. 

Helmholtz has shown how vowels may be analysed 
and reproduced according to their analysis. It is not 
impossible that the phonograph may in time supply 
students of acoustics with the means of measuring 
every shade of sound produced on the revolving cylin- 
der by the human voice. There are the impressions 
made by the point set to vibrate by the speaking voice. 
Why cannot these impressions be magnified so as to 
^ L^on de Bosny, Xct CooMncMne^ p, 294, 
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become really Visible Speech, and to submit to actual 
measurement ? Barlow’s experiments seem to me 
to point the way, but it is not for me to say mox’e 
on such a subject. 

actual Alplialbet. 

We now return to the humbler task of describing 
the vowels and consonants with which the student of 
the Science of Language has chiefly to deal. Their 
system is, no doubt, less perfect than the purely 
physiological system elaborated by Mr. Melville Bell. 
But we must not forget that they answer the pui-pose 
for which they were intended, inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal languages of the world have been able with that 
small array of vowels and consonants to express all 
they had to say. They must be looked upon as typical 
sounds only, each admitting of a broad margin, i. e. of 
a considerable dialectic variety. The only question is 
with how many, or with how few of such typical sounds 
the work of language can be carried on. No one can 
fail to see, for instance, that the li has a different 
place of contact, as pronounced in hing, care, car, coed, 
cool, and catv. In a physiological alphabet, therefore, 
we ought properly to have six /o’s, nay even more, if 
we watch the 7c as followed by different consonants, 
as in Jes, Id, Jera. But for our own purposes one Ic is 
sufficient, and if we have to mark dynamic diflFerences 
in the !c, they do not concern its pronunciation, but 
rather its liability to labialisation in cei'tain languages, 
a peculiarity unrecognised in any physiological al- 
phabet. 

The Sanskrit short a is pronounced very differently 
even by educated natives in different parts of India, 
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but -we should always have to write it by a, even if 
pronounced like o or •it. Dynamically, however, 
Sanskrit (A represents three sounds, a, e, and and 
though Sanskrit has dispensed with this threefold 
dialectic variety for the purpose of grammatical 
distinctions, as, for instance, in Greek riiivca, Irapioz’, 
and Toixos, the scholar finds it useful to mark that 
latent distinction in the Sanskrit vowel a, though no 
human ear could ever detect it. 

I still think that for a right appreciation of the 
letters used in the Aryan languages nothing can 
exceed the usefulness of the old Lidian Prati6fi,khyas, 
particularly that of the Rig-veda. Even the Semitic 
alphabet, though of a very different character, can to 
a great extent be accommodated within the broad 
categories established by the ancient phoneticians of 
India. 

All that I shall attempt here is to give diagrams of 
the position of the vocal organs required for tire 
utterance of the principal vowels and consonants. 
These diagrams are very rough, and do not pretend to 
give more than an approximative picture. ‘ For didac- 
tic purposes,’ as Professor Haeckel remarks,^ ‘simple 
schematic figures are far mom useful and instructive 
than pictures which preserve the greatest faithfulness 
to nature and are carried out with the greatest exacti- 
tude.’ Such minutely exact pictures may be seen, 
however, in Mr. Norman W. Kingsley’s article. Illus- 
trations of the Articulation of the Tongue, in Tecbmer’s 
Zeitschrift, vol. iii. pp, 225-248. They are simply 


* Haeckal, Ziele tind Wege, p. 87. 
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copies taken a very ingenioiis process of tbe interior 
of the mouth while engaged in pronouncing certain 
vowels and consonants. But the author knows too well 
in how many different ways the same sound may be 
produced by different individuals, nay by the same 
individual, to wish us to accept these pictures as more 
than approximative. ‘ It is not supposahle.’ ho 
writes, ‘that all persons in making the same sound 
place the active accessory organs — the tongue, palate, 
&c. — in the same identical position. Variations to 
a greater or less extent can be observed in every 
one. Exactly the same resonating cavity in shape is 
not likely to exist in any two mouths. With the 
fixed portion of any buccal cavity differing somewhat 
in form from every other, the changeable portions, 
such as the tongue and palate, adapt themselves to 
cii'cum stances and produce a resonating cavity of the 
same clang-character. The variations in the position 
of the articulating organs as seen in different persons 
in producing the same sound are then understood. 
So long as the integrity of the accessory organs is 
preserved, a resonating cavity of like clang-character 
can be formed.’ 


‘Vowels. 

1. In pronouncing u we round the lips and draw 
down the tongue so that the cavity of the mouth 
assumes the shape of a bottle without a neck. Such 
bottles give the deepest notes, and so does the 
vowel u. According to Helmholta its inherent tone 
is F. 
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Fig. 5. 



Examples : ^ 

Open syllable, long, w/^o; Fn 
ou ; Germ, du. 

Open syllable, short J^rtiUwn ; 
Fr, onir; Germ. zmilcJa, 


Closed syllable, long, pooli Fr. 
poule ; Germ. 6'tiihL 

Closed syllable, short , 5 Fr. 
pour I Germ. bimL 


2. If the lips he opened somewhat wider, and the 
tongue somewhat raised, we hear the sound of o. Its 
pitch, according to Helmholtz, is b' flat. 


Fig. 6. 



Examples : 

Open syllable, long, Fr. 

beau; Germ. O/eu. 

Open syllable, short, zoology ; Fr. 
zoologies Germ. Zoologie, 


Closed syllable, long, hone ; Fr- 
cone; Germ. Monk. 

Closed syllable, short, soft j Fr. 
bol^ Germ^J^orL 


^ T give instances of short and long vowels, both in open and closed 
syllables (i. e. not followed or followed by consonants), because, in English 
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S. If the lips are less rounded, and the tongue 
somewhat depressed, we hear the sound of a. 


Examples : 

Open syllable j long-, Afigitst 
bsubsOl dcest;^ Germ. 

deenL 

Open syl]able,shortjf??;f/?bs^/ (aclj.); 
Fr. dcesi; Germ. dvesL 


Closed syllable, long, wmgltt 5 
Fr. dee^ti Germ. deesL 

Closed syllable, sliort, what | 
Fr. dtest ; Germ, deesi. 


Fig*. 7. 



4, If tlie lips are -vcade open, and the tongue in its 
natural flat position, we hear the sound of u. In- 
herent pitch according to Helmholtz, flat. This 
seems the most natural position of the mouth in sing- 
ing; yet for the higher notes singers prefer the vowels 
e and % and they find it difficult to pronounce a 
and u on the highest.^ 


particularly, bardly any vowels pair wlien free or stopped. On the 
qualitative, and nob only quantitative, ditlerence between loug and short 
vowels, see Briicke, 1. c. p. 24, seq. and K. von Ranmer. 

^ A sound similar to this is said to exist in the dialect of Orleans and 
the centre of France. 

® Briicke, p. 13. 
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Examples 3 

Open syllable, manid ; Fr, 

6as ; Germ. da„ 

Open syllable, sliorfc, Fr, 

rdhui ; Germ, dahei. 


Closed syllable, long-, jxiss ; Fr. 
Basle ; Germ. laJitu, 

Closed syllable^ short, deesti 
Fr. hal ; Germ. Lamm. 


5. If the lips are fairly open, and tlie back of the 
tongue raised towards the palate, the larynx being 


Fig. 9. 



Examples : 

Open syllable, loiig, liay ; Fr. 
ne ; Germ, geh. 

Open sylljible, short, aerial ; Fr, 
UgaL ; Germ. GehcL 

Closed syllable, long, lake ; 
Gemi. 

Closed syllable, short, debt | Fr. 
detle ; Germ. Feil. 


^ I have given pdpd as an instance of the short pure a in English, 
but even in this word children soon learn to pronmmca instead 

o£p(ipd. The fact is that there is no short pure a in English, either in 
open or in closed syllables, and even in long syllables the pronunciation 
of the d is seldom quite pme. According to the peculiarities of local 
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3’aisecl at tlie same time, we Lear the sound of e. The 
long S is selcloni C|mt6 pure in English, and particu- 
larlj^ ill singing' we clearly hear a fiirtive ? at the end 
of this vowel, da'i/ sounding like The long o in 

the same manner is frequentlv followed by a short it. 
no sounding like rid-u,. Tlie buccal kibe resembles a 
ijottle vritb. a narrow neck. Tlie natural pitcii of s is 
e'" flat or f'. 

6. If we raise tlie tongue bigbor still, and narro’.\ 
ibe lips, we bear the sound of i. The buccal tube 
represents a bottle with a very narrow neck of no 
iiiore than sis eontlmet-ros from palate to lips. Sucii 
a bottle vrould ansiver to g"". The natural pitch of i 
is said to be n"". 

Fig. 10» 

Examples : 

Open syllable, Iod", 7ic\ Fr. rie; 

Germ, ate. 

Open syllable, sliort, ; Fr* 

\ Germ. Sihiried. 

CFised sylla.ble, Irnig*, hccn ; Fi\ 

} G cTlil. 

Closed syllable, short, been, pro- 
noiiiiced i/idf i^r. mlnoir; 

Germ. iuiL 

7. There is, "besides, the most troublesome of all 
vowels, the neutral voweL sometimes called Xfrvocals 

dialects we sometimes bear farm pronounced like fmvrm>^ sometimes 
like fairm, TUe true pronunciation of tlie Italian amdiii must be learnt 
in Italy, 

II. 
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better Unvocal. Professor Willis defines it as tlie 
natural vowel of the reed, Mr. Ellis as the voice 
in its least modified form. Some people hear it 
everywhere, others imagine they can distinguish 
various shades of it. If I could trust my own ear, 
I should say that this vowel was alwaj^’s pronounced 
with non-sonant or whispered breath; that it is in 
fact a whispered, not a voiced, vowel. We know it 
best in short closed syllables, such as hut, chist, &c. 
It is supjrosed to be long in ahstircl. Sir John 
Herschel hears but one and the same sound in 8];>uvt, 
assert, hircl, virPae, dove, oven, double, hlood. Sheridan 
and Smart imagine they can distinguish between the 
vowels heard in bird and worh, in whirl'd and %vorld. 
There is no doubt that in English unaccented syl- 
lables have a strong tendency towards it, e. g. 
dgainst, ided, villiXge, sti^yper, fully, muttdn. Toxvn 
sinks to tun or tn in PaddingWn, ford to fdrd or 
frd in Oxfdrd ; ^ and though some of these pronun- 
ciations may still be considered as vulgar’, they are 
nevertheless real. 

These are the principal vowels, and there are few 
languages in which they do not occur. But ^ve have 
only to look to English, French, and German in order 
to perceive that there are many varieties of vocal 
sound besides these. There is the French u, the Ger- 
man il, which lies between i and ^ as in French, lu, 
pur,8ur\ in German, /r'ifcA,/'£tr, 8ud, 8unde. Professor 
Helmholtz has fixed the natural pitch of 'd as a'". 


^ Ellis, § 29, r, IP, and m are vocalic. 

® ^ While the tongue gets ready to pronounce the lips assume the 
position required for Bois-Beymond, Kadmm, p- 150. 
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Tliereistlie FreBclimjthe German, ol wliiclilies 
tween e and o, as in Frencli heureticc, peii}\ •neiifi 
German Konig^ erapwrt. or short in Buclce?- Professor 
Heliiilioltz lias fixed the natural pitch of d as sharp. 

There is ii as heard in hear^ in Ghirman YCiier, in 
French in Italian erha^ Its natural pitch is 

or 

Several vowels as pronounced in English in iin™ 
accented syllables are what Brllcke calls imperfect 
vowels. They have been 3'anged under their corre- 
sponding typical sounds, but they have a phonetic 
character of tlieii' own. 

Thus there is the peculiar short a in closed sxY 
lables in English, such as hai^ It may 

be heard lengthened in the atfected proniinciation of 

half. 

There is the peculiar short z, as heard in the Eng- 
lish happy, reality, hit, knit. 

There is the short e in closed s.yllables, such as 
heard in Enolisli deht, bed, ruen, which if lengthened 
comes very near to the German d in Vdter, and the 
French S in or e in not cpiite the English 

there. 

Lastly, there are the diphthongs, as heard in English 
by, boy, botv, wdiich arise when, instead of pronouncing 
one vow'd immediately after another with two etforts 
of the voice, we produce a sound during the change 

^ Tlie German o, if sliorfeenecl, seems to dwindle down to the iieiiti^al 
vowel, e,g. Ofen, ovens, but \\jfnen, to open. See l>ii Bois-llejmond, 
Kadmm, p. 17a. With a little jjnictice, however, we can perceive a 
ditt'erence between the vowel u in English hut, axid tiie vowel o in Ger- 
man Horner ; and it is easy to distinguish between the German GUtkr 
mud the English gutter. 


K % 
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from one position to the other that ■would be required, 
for each vowel. If -we change the a into the i position 
and pronounce a vo^wel, -vve hear ai as in aisle. A 
singer -who has to sing J on a long note will often 
end by singing the Italian i. If we chang’e the a into 
the u position and pronounce a vowel, we hear au, as 
in how. Hei'e, too, we find many varieties, such as 
ai, S,i, ei, varying in different languages, nay in the 
dialects of one and the same language. 

This may seem a long and tedious list, though it is, in 
fact, buta very rough sketch, andl must refer to the works 
of Mr. Melville Bell, Ellis, and others, for many minute 
details in the chromatic scale of the vowels. Though 
the tube of the mouth, as modified by the tongue and 
the lips, is the principal determinant in the production 
of vowels, yet there are other agencies at work, the 
reltim 2:>e'iidulur)v, the posterior wall of the^j/ia^’g/no;, the 
greater or less elevation of the larynx, all contributing 
at times to modify the cavity of the throat. It is 
said that in pronouncing the high vowels, the bones of 
the skull participate in the vibration,^ and it has been 
proved by irrefragable evidence that the veltim 
dulwn is of very essential importance in the pronun- 
ciation of all vowels. Thus Professor Czermak,*^ by 
introducing a pi’obe through the nose into the cavity 
of the pharynx, felt distinctly that the position of the 
velum was changed with each vowel ; that it was 
lowest for a, and rose successively with e, o, u, i, 
reaching its highest point with i. 

^ Briicke, p. 16. 

^ Bit z ling shericlite der h. It, Ahademie zu Wien (inatliemat, iiatnr- 
wissenscliaMiche Ciasse), xxiv. p. 5. FhyBioloijlsehe Yorirdge^ p. 114* 
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He likewise proved tliat the cavity of the nose was 
more or less firmlj?' closed during the pronunciation of 
certain vowels. By introducing water into the nose 
he found that while he pronounced tt, o, the water 
would remain in the nose, but thafc it would pass into 
the fauces when he came to e, and still more when 
lie uttered These two vowels, a a>iid a, were the 
only vowels w’’hich Leblanc,^ a young man veliose 
larynx was completely closed, failed to pronounce. 

Vassal Vowels- 

If, instead of emitting the vowel sound freelj" 
through the mouth, we allow the velum 
to drop and the air to vibrate through tlie cavities 
^vhich connect the nose with the pliaiynx, wo hear 
the nasal vowels^ so common in French, as on, 
in^ an. It is not necessary that the air should 
actually pass through the nose ; on the contraiy, 
we may shut the nose, and thus increase the nasal 
tw'ang. The only I'equisite is the removal of the 
velum, which, in ordinary vowels, covers the clioancB 
more or less completely.^ 

Consoiiants- 

There is no reason why languages should not have 
been entirely formed of vowels. There are words 
consisting of vowels only, such as Latin eo, I go ; 

1 Fuiike, 1. c. p. 676. 

® Bindseil, Ahliandhmgeu mr alhjemetneii mryleieJienden BjiraeMelire^ 

1888. p. 212. 

® Brit eke, p. 27. 

* The different degrees of this closure were tested by the experiment 
of Prof. Czermak with a metal looking-glass applied to the nostrils 
during the pronunciation of pure and nasal vowels. BUzung^iferiokie 
der Wimer AJcadeniie^ xxviix. p. 575, xxix, p. 174. 
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she ; eoa, eastern ; the Greek eioeis (yfCdeiSi with high 
hanks), but for its final s ; the Hawaian hooiaioai, 
to testify, but for its initial breathing. Yet these 
very words show how unpleasant the effect of such 
a language would have been. Something else was 
wanted to supply the bones of language, namely, the 
consonants. Consonants are called in Sanskrit 
vy an r/ana, which means ‘ rendering distinct or mani- 
fest,’ Avhile the vowels are called svara, sounds, from 
the same root which yielded sus^crrus in Latin. 

As scholars are always fond of establishing general 
theories, however scanty the evidence at their dis- 
posal, we need not wonder that languages like the 
Hawaian, in which the vowels predominate to a very 
considerable extent, should on that very ground have 
been represented as primitive languages. It was 
readily supposed that the general progress of lan- 
guage was from the slightly articulated to the 
strongly articulated ; and that the fewer the conso- 
nants, the older the language. Yet we have only to 
compare the Hawaian with other Polynesian lan- 
guages in order to see how erroneous this view would 
be. In these cognate languages the consonantal 
skeleton exists, and it is quite clear that these con- 
sonants were dropped in Hawaian. Consonants are 
much more apt to drop than to spring up. Dean 
Ramsay in his Reminiscences records a conversation 
between two Scotchmen, a shopman and a customer, 
relating to a plaid hanging at the shop-door. It 
consists entirely of vowels. 

Customer (inquiring the material) : Oo ? (wool). 

Shopman : Ay, oo (yes, wool). 
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Customer ; A’ oo ? (all wool)- 
Shopman : Ay, a’ oo (yes, all wool). 

Customer : A’ ae oo ? (all same wool). 

Shopman : Ay, a’ ae oo (yes, all same wool). 

Here we know that the consonants existed, but 
were dropt. Prof. Buschmann expresses the same 
opinion with regard to the Polynesian languages; 
‘ Mes recherches m’ont conduit h la conviction, que 
cet (itat de pauvrete phonique polynesienne n'est pas 
tant I’etat naturel d'une langue prise a sa naissaiice, 
qu’une detdidoration du tj'pe vigoureiix des iangucs 
iiialaies occidentales, amende par un people qui a peu 
de disposition pour valuer les sons.’ ^ The veri' name 
of Hatxti, or more correctly HaivaVi, confirms this 
view. It is pronounced 


in the Samoan dialect, Snvai’i 

Tahitian, Havai'i 

Rarotongan, Avaiki 

Nukuhivan, Havaild 

Kew Zealand, Hawaild 


from whicli the original form may be inferred to have 
been Savailil? 

All consonants fall under the categoi'v of noises, 
and there are certain noises that could hardlj' be 
avoided even in a language which was meant to con- 
sist of vowels only. If we watcli any musical instru- 
ments, we can easily perceive that their sounds are 
always preceded by certain noises, arising from the 
first impulses impaited to the air before it can pro- 
duce really musical sensations. We hear the puffing 

^ Busclnnauu, lies p. 30, 50. Pott, Etymologlsclte Forsokungen^ 

ii. 40. 

^ Hale, 1. c. p. 120. 
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and panting of the sii’en, the scratching of the violin, 
the hammering of the pianoforte, the spitting of the 
flute. The same in speaking. If we send out our 
breath, intending it to be vocalised, we often, hear 
the rushing out, the initial impulse produced by 
the inner air as it reaches the outer. 

BreatMai^s. 

If we breathe freely, the glottis is wide open,^ 
and the breath emitted can be distinctly heard. Mere 
breathing, however, is not yet our h, or the spirit us 
asper. An intention is required to change mere 
breathing into h ; the velu'ni pendnlxim has to assume 
its proper position, the laiyns is stiffened, the glottis 
narrowed^ in order to produce an accumulation and 
intensification of the breath ; this breath is then 
jerked out by the action of the abdominal muscles. 
This is the h in its purest state, the Greek splritiis 
asper, free, as yet, from any degree of hoarseness that 
may be imparted to it by subsequent barriei’s. These 
barriers are formed by narrowing different portions 
of the larynx or the throat, and they have given rise, 
particularly in. the Semitic languages and in some 
German dialects, to a great variety of guttural breath- 
ings which, even with the help of the laryngoscope, it 

^ Czermak, Pli^aiolo^lsche UntersticJumgen mit Oareia^s Kehlkopf- 
Spiegel^ Sitzungdterichte der h, Alcademie der WusmscJia^ten^ voL 
xxxix. 1858, p. 563. 

^ Czermak, 'Oier den Spiritns asper SoncIor-ALclrack aiis 

dem LII. Baiide der Sifztingiiberichte der Mis, Akad. der Wit^mmcJiafien 
(December 7, 1865). Though Professor Ozormak is right in saying that 
the glottis is narrowed, if compared with its shape in men bi'eathing, yet 
it is equally correct to say that the glottis for h is wide open as compared 
with its aperture in the pronunciation of other letters. 
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is difficult accurately to analyse or to describe. With 
regard to dead languages, as for instance the ancient 
Greek, it is a hopeless task to attempt to determine 
the exact formation of thoir true guttural Irreathiugs. 
But, without wishing to commit myself to any opinion 
as to the exact degree of harshness imparted Isy the 
ancient Gi’eeks to their irreSga oaav, it will be con- 
venient to retain the name of sjyiritus asper for the 
least modified form of the guttural breathing. 

Now it is clearly po.ssible, while the breath is thus 
passing through the more or less compressed throat, 
to bring the vocal chords near to each other, so that 
the breath in passing should produce a kind of friction 
or imperfect vibration. As the ('), the spirltus, asper, 
described before, is the type of all the modifications 
of non-sonant bu-eath, this letter would he the tj^pe 
of all the modifications of sonant breath, or of ex- 
haled voice. The Sanskrit h must come very near 
to it, for it is described as a breath or wind, like s, 
but at the same time as sonant. As I wish to retain 
for the non -sonant breath, in its purest form, the 
name of spiritv.s asr)e7', I should wish to assign to the 
typical foi-m of sonant breath the name of $p>h‘tiiis 
lenis, without, however, committing mj'self to any 
opinion as to the exact pronunciation of irv^vp-a yfnKdv 
in diflTerent parts of Greece, or at different periods in 
the history of the Greek languages.^ 

^ Professor Czermak, in trying to define the nature of the 7TP€vj.ia 
^tXop' in Greek, explains ifc aa * the explosive sound at the beginning of 
a vowel where the tone breaks forth, having for its only, and often 
hardly perceptible, extraneous admixture, the peculiar acoustic pheno- 
menon cif the first explosive opening of the glottis, appearing other- 
wise in its full strength and purity*’ Professor Czermak, in fact, seems 
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We often hear the spiritus lenis, like a slight 
bubble, if we listen to the pronunciation of any ini- 

to understand hy 7rviv/j.a ipiKov the coup de In gloite, tlie sound produced 
by the explosive contact of the two sides of the glottis. If that had 
been the Greek irv^vpa ipiXov, the name would not have been chosen very 
happily, for the coztp de la glotie is not the breaili itself, the wrcu/xa, but 
the sound produced by a check imposed upon the sonant breath. The 
adjective iptKov applied to m^evpa does by no means prove, as Pro- 
fessor Czermak imagines, that the trvevpa ipiXui' must have been formed, 
like the dcpcova ^i\a, by an explosive opening of a complete contact. 
To a Greek such an idea had never occurred, and would certainly not have 
been conveyed by tlie adjective \pik6v. The adjective ^lX6v is no doubt 
opposed to danvy but, according to the best authorities, the dipoova dacria 
were themselves pronounced originally by an explosive opening of a 
previous complete contact, c/> being originally ph and not,/. The fact 
is that the Greek classification of letters, and, in consequence, llieir 
terminology, were of the vaguest kind. They divided the dipajva or 
mutes into dacria, i. e. rough letters, and into ^iAd, i. e. letters that were 
without that roughness. The pica, or inedite, were supposed to stand 
between the two, but, if pressed on the subject, the Gi’eeks would most 
likely have admitted that the pica, too, were Iree from the roughness of the 
Sacia, and, in that sense, ^-iAd. When they gave to irv^vpa or breath, too, 
the name of Sacd, all they meant to indicate by it was the I’oughness of 
the breathing, and this the Homans rendered very properly by spirit us 
as^er. In irvedpa tpikov, therefore, we have really no more than a nega- 
tive definition of another breath which is free from roughness, and this 
the .Bomans understood so well that they did not translate irvcdpa tptXou 
hy spiritus tenuis, but by spirifm lenis. The adjective if/iX6v is likewise 
used in a merely negative sense in I \piX6v and d ipiXov, The natural 
meaning, therefore, of this term would seem to be a breaili which is not 
rough, and in this sense I apply it to the sonant breath as just <lescribed. 
If the spnritm lenis in Greek had been what Professor Czermak asserts 
it was, it is strange that it should not have been ranged among the dtpwua 
ipiXd, But these are questions which, at this distance of time, it is im- 
possible to answer positively. What is of importance to us is this, 
that it is possible to define the following four letters, the non-sonant 
glottal breath, the sonant glottal breath, the glottal non- sonant check, 
and the glottal sonant check. But though we can define these four 
letters, the three last are apt to run into each other in actual use. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, considering that in the glottal series the organs 
which check the breath are the same as those which impart to it its 
sonant nature. The change of simple breath (*) into simple voice (’) 
implied a check of the forth-rushing breath, which, initially, might 
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tial vowel, as in old^ art, acJie^ em\ or if we pronounce 
“my hand,’ as it is pronounced by vulgar people, 
® my 'and/ According to some pliysiologists,^ and ac- 
cording to nearly all grammarians, this initial noise 
can be so far subdued as to become evanescent, and 
we all imagine that we can pronounce an initial 
vowel quite pure.^ Yet I believe the Greeks were 
3*igiit in admitting the sjnritus lenis as inhex'eiit in 
all initial vowels that have not the spiHtns asper ; 
and the laryngoscope clearly shows in all initial 
vowels a sustained narrowing of the vocal chords, 
c|uite distinct from the narrowing and sudden opening 
that takes place in the pronunciation of the A 

There is another vejy important distinction between 
spiritus asper and lenis. It is impossible to sing 
the spiritus asper, that is to say, to make the breath 
which produces it, sonant. If we try to sing /ia^ the 
voice does not come out till the /^ is over. We might 
as well try to whistle and to sing at the same 


easily be mistaken for tlie check that constitutes the explosive temiis ; 
nor would It he easy, in spite of the most hair-splitting definitions, to 
distinguish the sound of the glottal explosive media from that of the 
glottal sonant breath. Briicke doubts whetlier the glottal sonant breath 
can be ranged as a distinct letter. ^ Sonant consonants,’ he says (p. 85 ) 
® spring from non-sonant consonants simply by means of narrowing the 
glottis till it produces a sound ; and if this is done with the 7/, the result 
must be the pure tone of the voice without any additional rustle.* In 
strict logic this is true, but in actual language we neither get a perfectly 
pure ('),nor a perfectly pure (’), and the slightest trace of hoarseness would 
give to the {*) and to the (’) their peculiar consonantal body. 

^ Briieke, p. 9, 

® Briieke, p, 85. * If in pronouncing the spzrz^m asper the glottis he 

narrowed, we hear the pure tone of the voice without any additional 
noise.’ The noise, however, is quit© perceptible, particularly in the mx 
elandesHna*. 
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The reason of this is clear. If the breath that 
is to produce h is to become a tone, it must be cliecked 
by the -vocal chords, but the very nature of h consists 
in the noise of the breath rushing forth rwicliccked 
from the lungs to the outer air. The spiritus lenis, 
on the contrary, can be sounded, because, in pro- 
nouncing it, the breath is checked near the vocal 
chords, and changed to voice. 

The distinction which, with regard to the first 
breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and 
lenis^ is the same which, in other letters, is known by 
the names of hard and ^oft^ sxird and sonant^ tenuis 
and media? The peculiar character meant to be 
described by these terms, and the manner in which 
it is produced are the same throughout. The authors 
of the Pr&tisS^khyas knew what has been confirmed 
by the laryngoscope, that, in pronouncing wdiat are 
called tenues^ hard oi' surd letters, the glottis is open, 
while, in pronouncing the inedice^ soft or sonant letters, 
the glottis is closed. In the first class of letters, the 
vocal chords are simply neutral ; in the second, they 
are so close that, though not set to vibrate periodi- 
cally, they produce a hum, or what has been called a 
fricative noise (Reibungsgerausch). Anticipating the 

^ See E. von Katimer, Gesammelte Scliriften^ p, S71> note. Johannes 
Muller says, 'The only continua which is quite mute ami cannot be 
accompanied by the tone or the humming- of the voice, is the the 
aspirate. If one attempts to pronounce the li loud, with the tone of the 
chordae vocal es, the humming of the voice is not synchronous with the 
hf but follows it, and the aspiration vanishes as soon as the air is 
changed into tones by the chordte vocales.' 

® Czermak, JUh^siologUcfie Vbrtrage, p, 120; 'Bie Reibungslaitte 
zerfallen genau so wi© die Verschlussiaute in weiche oder t^nemle^ bei 
denen das Stimmrxtzengerausch oder der laute Stimmton mitlautet — -and 
in harte oder ionlose^ bei denen der Kehlkopf absolut still ist/ 
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distinction between ty and cZ, 6, I may quote 
here the description given hy Professor Helmholtz 
of the general causes which produce their distinction. 

The series of the medim, 6, d, g' he saj^s, difters 
from that of the tenues, k, by this, that for the 
former the glottis is. at the time of consonantal open- 
ing, sufficiently narrowed to enable it to sound, or at 


11. Fig. 12. 



least to produce the noise of the vox chmclestlna, or 
whisper, while it is wide open with the tenues,^ and 
therefore unable to soiind.^ 

* Medico are therefore accompanied by the tone of 
the voice, and this may even, when they begin a 
syllable, set in a moment before, and when, they end 
a syllable, continue a moment after the opening of 
the mouth, because some air may be driven into the 


^ See Lepsius, Die Arahischen Sjprachlauie, p. 108, Hue 1« 
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closed cavity of tlie mouth, and support the sound of 
the vocal chords in the larynx/ 

“'Because of the narrowed glottis^ the rush of the 
air is more moderate, the noise of the air less sharp 
than with the tenues, which are pronounced with the 
glottis wide open, so that a great mass of air may 
rush forth at once from the chest/^ 

We now return to an examination of the various 
modifications of the breath, in their double character 
of hard and or surd and sonant. The simple 
breathing in its double character of stird and sonaMt, 
can be modified in eight different ways by intei*posiBg 
certain barriers or gates formed hj the tongue, the 
soft and hard palate, the teeth, and the lips. 

If, instead of allowing the breath to escape freely 
from the lungs to the lips, we hem it in by a l:)arrier 
formed by lifting the tongue against the uvula, wo 
get the sound of cA, as heai'd in the German ach or 
the Scotch loch,^ If, on the contrary, wo slightly 
check the breath as it reaches that barrier, we get the 
sound which is heard when the g in the German word 
Tage is not pronounced as a media, but as a semi- 
vowel, Tage. 

^ This distinction is very lucidly described by B. von Baumer, 
Qesammelie Schrifien^ p* 444. He calls the hard let tors blown, 
the soft letters halaimt exhaled. He observes that exhaled letters, 
though always sonant in English, are not so in other languages, and 
therefore divides the exhaled consonants, physiologically, into two 
classes, sonant and non-sonant. See also Tnm&iigations into the Ijaw8 
of JEnfflish OrtJiogTQfhy and JPro7iunoiaiiou, by Prof. B. Hr. TafeL 
Hew York, 1862. 

The same sound occurs in some of the Dayak dialects of Borneo, 
See Surat Peminyxih Daya Sarawak, Beading Book for Land and Hill 
Bayaks, in the Sentah dialect. Singapore, 1862. Printed at the Mission 
Press. 
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A second barrier is formed by bringing tbe tongue 
in a more contracted state towards tbe point where 
the bard palate begins, a little beyond tbe point 
wbero tbe k is formed. Letting tbo breatb pass tliis 
isthmus, Ave produce tbe sound ch as heard in tbo 
Gorman China or ich, a sound very difficult to an 


TPy. 38. Fig. 14. 



*Ii (ell) ; e. g. Ijoclt. f (cli); e.g. tch (Geriiiaii), 

(g) ; e.g. TiKje (German). y i^y) ; e,g. ?jea. 


Englishman, though approaching to tbe initial sound 
of words like Imme, huge?- If Ave soften or voice 
tbe breatb as it reaches this barrier, we arrive at 
tbe familiar sound of y in year.® 

A third barrier, produced by advancing the tongue 
towards the teeth, modifies tbe breatb into s, tbe voice 

^ Ellis, ^English PIifmeHcs, § 47- 

® TLereisno evidence whatever that the Sanskrit palatal flatus If (s) 
was ever pronounced like eh in German China and ieh. Most likely it 
was the assibilated sound which can he produced if, while keeping the 
organs in the position for German eh, we narrow the passage and 
strengthen the breath. This, however, is merely an hypothesis. 
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into 0, tlie former completely surd, the latter sonant ; 
for instance, sin or rice ; and seal or rise. 

A fourth barrier is formed by drawing the tongue 
back and giving' it a more or less concave (retrousse) 
shape, so that we can distinctly see its lower surface 
brought in position towards the back of the upper 
teeth or the palate. By pressing the breath through 


Fig, 16 . Fig. 16 . 



this trough, we get the letter sJi as heard in sharp, 
and s as heard in pleasure, or j in the French jamais, 
the foi'mer mute, the latter sonant. The pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanskrit lingual sh requires a very elabor- 
ate position of the tongue, so that its lower surface 
should really strike the roof of the palate. But a 
much more simple and natural position, as described 
above, will produce nearly the same effect. 

A fifth barrier is produced by bringing the tip of 
the tongue almost point-blank against the back of 
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the upper teeth, or, according to others, by placing 
it against the edge of the upper teeth, or eyen. be- 
tween the edge.s of the upper and lower teeth. If, 
then, we emit the breath, we form the English 
th, if we emit the voice, the English dh ; the former 
mute, as in breath, the latter intonable, as in to 
breathe, and both very difficult for a German to 
pronounce. 


Kg. 17. Kg. Id. 



A sixth barrier is formed by bringing the lower lip 
against the upper teeth. This modifies the breath 
to /, the voice to v, as bear’d in life and to live, half 
and to halve. 

A seventh barrier is possible by bringing the two 
lips together. The sound there produced by the 
breath would bo the sound which wc make in blow- 
ing out a candle ; it is not a favourite sound in 
civilised languages. If voiced, however, the sound 
11. L 
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is very common ; it is the w in German as heard in 
Quelle^ i. e. K^velle ; ^ also sometimes in the German 
Wind^ &c. 

An eighth barrier is formed by slightly contracting 
and rounding the lips, instead of bringing them 
together flat against each other. Here the breath 
assumes the sound of ^vh (originally Inv), in wheels 
%vliich ; whereas the voice is the common English 
double as heard in %veal? 

We have thus examined eight modifications of the 
breath and voice, beginning with splTiitis asjyer and 

lenis^ and ending with 
the labial breathing of 
and tv. They are all 
emitted either eruptively 
or prohibitively, and de- 
termined by certain nar- 
rowings of the mouth. 
Considering the great 
pliability of the muscles 
of the tongue and the 
mouth, we can easily 
imagine other possible 
narrowings ; but with 
w ; e,g. tvldch, the exception of some 

w»©.g. we. peculiar letters of the 

Semitic and African languages, we shall find those 
eight sufficient for our own immediate purposes. 

^ Brticke, I, e, p. S4. 

^ As my definition of tlie w7i as a wlnsperecl coniitorpart of w, has 
been declared entirely false by an American critic, Mr. Whitney, and 
as I cannot pretend to speak with authority on the correct proniinciaticm 
of English, to say nothing of American, I quote my authorities. Mr. 
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The peculiar guttural sounds of the Arnhs, wiiieli 
have given rise to so mueli discussion, have at last 
been scientificallj^ defined hj Professor Czermak. 
After hearing these letters pronounced by an Ai'a]:^ 
lie tried to imitate theiiij and by applying the laryn- 
goscope to himselfj lie was able to v'atcii the exact 
formation of the Hiia and Aiiij whieii coiistitiite a 
separate class of guttural breathings in the Somitie 
languages. This is his account. If the glottis 
narrowed and the vocal chords broiigliB near togo- 
tlier^ not however in a straight parallel position, but 
distinctlj^ notched in the iiiiddlej while, at the same 
time, the epiglottis is pressed down, then the stream 
of breath in passing assumes the character of the 
Arabic Hha, as didbrent from /a the spiritiis asper, 
the Arabic is. If this Hha is made sonant, it become.^ 
Ain. Starting from the configuration as described for 
Hha, all that takes place in order to ehangoit into Ain 
is that the rims of the apertures left open for Hha 
are brought close together, so that the stream of air 
striking against them causes a vibration in 
livryngea^ and not, as for other sonant letters, in the 
real glottis. These ocular observations of Czermak,d 

Ellis, in liis TTniversal TWriUngy p. 6, says : * Also distinguish weal^ 
wheels vealy feeU where wA represents the whisper of fo. Some ortlio- 
epists and most foreigners confuse xvh with Mr. Bell, in his Prhi’^ 

eiples of SpeeeJi, p. .52, says, ‘ Wiien the aperture of the lips is slightly 
enlarged hy the separation of their anteid or edges, and the breath passes 
between the inner edges of the lijis, the eheefc is that of the Engiiwsh wh^ 
w ; the former being the voiceless, the latter the vocal form of the same 
articulation.’ 

^ Bltzuiigsl)enc7iiG ilet' matliematiscli*naiurwisseme7i>aftllc7ien Chw^e 
der Tcaiserlichen Ahadeniie der TFisBexischaften, voL xxix, p. 576, seq. 
Professor Lepsins, 2)ie Aral^iscAGn S^racMaute^ has but partially 

L % 
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coincide with the phonetic descriptions given by Arab 
grammarians, and particularly with Wallin's account. 
If the vibi-ation in the fissura laryngea takes place 
Jess regularly, the sound assumes the character of a 
trilled-?’, the deep guttural r of the Low Saxons. The 
Ai’abic ^ and ^ I must continue to consider as near 
equivalents of the ch in loch and 'h in German tage, 
though the pronunciation of the ^ approaches some- 
times to a tiill, like the r grasseye. 

Trills. 

We have to add to this class of letters two which 
are commonly called trills, the r and the 1. They can 
be pronounced both as sonant and surd, but they differ 
from the other modifications by a vibration of certain 
portions of the mouth. Many people aj-o deficient in 
their pronunciation of the different r’s, which are 
well described by Mr. Ellis.^ ‘ In the ti-ills/ he writes, 
‘ the breath is emitted with sufficient force to cause a 
vibration, not merely of some membrane, but of some 
much more extensive soft part, as the uvula, tongue, 
or lips. In the Arabic grh (grhain), which is the 
same as the Northumberland hurr (buigrh, Hagrhiut 
for Haixiet), and the French Provencal r grasseyd 
(as, Paris c’est la France, Paghri c’est la Fgrhance), 
the uvula lies along the back part of the tongue, 
pointing to the teeth, and is very distinctly vibrated. 
If the tongue is more raised and the vibration indis- 

adopted tlie views of Brxieke and Czermalc on what they call the 
GuUurales Term m Arabic. See also a cnrions eonfcroversy between 
Professor Briick© and Professor JLepsiiis, in tb© I2tb volume of tb© 
ZdtBcTirift fur wrgleichende Bjirachforschung, 
i Unimrml Writing and JPrmHng, by A. J. Ellis, B, A., 1856, p. 5. 
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tinct or very slight^ the result is the English r in Qnore^ 
poO'7\ while a still greater elevation of the tongue pro- 
duces the r as heard after palatal vowelsj as hear, 
mere, fire. These trills are so vocal that they form 
distinct syllables, as surfi se7fi,fiLr, fi.r, virtue fiionoivr, 
and are with difficulty^ separable from the vowels. 
Hence, when a guttural vowel precedes, the edect of 
the T is scarcely^ audible. Thus land and lord^failttr 
and farther, are scarcely distinguishable.’ 

Professor Helmholtz describes r and I as follows : — - 
‘ In pronouncing r the stream of air is periodically 
entirely interrupted by the trembling of tlie soft- 
palate or of the tip of the tongue, and we then get 
an intermittent noise, the peculiar jarring quality of 
which is produced by^ these very intermissions. In 
pronouncing I the moving soft lateral edges of the 
tongue produce, not entire interruptions, but oscilla- 
tions in the force of air.’ ^ 

If the lips are trilled the result is hrh, a sound 
which children are fond of making, but which, like 
the corresponding spiritus asper, is of little import- 
ance in speaking. If the tongue is placed against 
the teeth, and its two lateral edges, or even one only, 
are made to vibrate, we hear the sound of which can 
easily be voiced, as well as the r. 

We have thus exhausted one class of letters which 
all agree in this, that they can be pronounced by 
themselves^ and that their pronunciation can be con- 
tinued. In Greek, they are all included under the 
name of Memiphona^ or semi-vowels, while Sanskrit 
grammarians mention as their specific quality that, 

» l, c. p. 116 . 
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in pronouncing them, the two organs, the active and 
passive, which are necessary for the production of all 
consonantal noises, are not allowed to touch each 
other, hut only to approach. 

Checks OT BSntess- 

We now come to the third and last class of letters^ 
which are distinguished from all the rest by thiSj that 
for a time they stop the emission of breath altogether. 
They are called by the Greeks apltdna^ mutes, because 


Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 



they are without any voice. They are formed, as the 
Sanskrit grammarians say,^ by complete contact of the 
active and passive organs. They will require very 
little e^jplanation. If we bring the root of the tongue 
against the soft palate, we hear the consonantal noise 
of k» If we bring the tongue against the teeth, we 

^ In x. 1, 9, y, r, 1, v, are said to he pronounced with 

Ishatsprtsbiam, slight touch ; $, sh,s, h, with vi vritam, opening, 
or tshadvi vritana, slight opening, or asprish^am, no contact. 
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hear the consonantal noise of t. If 'we bring the Io^Yel' 
against the upper lip, we hear the consonantal noise 
oip. The real difference between those three aitieula- 
tions consists in this, 
that in p, two flat sur- 
faces are struck against 
each other ; in t, a sharp 
ag’ainst a flat surface ; 
in h a round against a 
hollow surface. These 
three principal contacts 
can be modified almost 
indefinitely, in some 
cases without percep- 
altering the articu- 
lation. If we pronounce 
ka, ki, the point of 
contact between tongue and palate advances con- 
sidei'ably without much influence on the character 
of the initial consonant. The same applies to the ^ 
contact.^ Here the essential point is that the tongue 
should strike against the wall formed by the teeth. 
But this contact may be effected — 

1. By flattening the tongue and bringing its edge 
against the alveolar part of the palate, 

2. By making the tongue convex, and bringing the 
lovrer surface against the dome of the palate (these are 
the lingual or cacuminal letters in. Sanskrit).^ 

^ Briicke, p. 38. 

* Formerly called oerS>ral, a mistranslation of mftrddhanya, 
thoughtlessly repeated hy many Sanskrit scholars and retained by others, 
on the strange ground that the mistake is too absurd to mislead anybody. 
Brdcke, p. 37> 
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3. By making the tongue convex, and hringiiig the 
upper surface against the palate, the tip against the 
lower teeth (dorsal t in Bohemian). 

4. “Bj slightly opening the teeth and stopping the 
aperture by the rounded tongue, or by bringing the 
tongue against the teeth. 

Most languages have only one the first or the 
fourth, some have two ; but -we seldom find more 
than two sets of dentals distinguished phonetically 
in one and the same dialect. 

If we place the tongue in a position intermediate 
between the guttural and dental contact, wc can pro- 
duce various consonantal sounds which go by the 
general name of %mlatal. The click that can be pro- 
duced by jerking the tongue, from the position in 
which ich and yea are formed, against the palate, 
shows the possibility of a definite and simple conso- 
nantal contact analogous to the two palatal breath- 
ings. Some physiologists, however, and among them 
Briicke,^ inaintain that ch in English and Italian 
consists of two letters, t followed by 6‘Zt, and should 
not be classed as a simple letter. In Sanskrit, how- 
ever, the palatal check, the /<?, must be treated as a 
single letter, for it does not lengthen a preceding 
short vowel, as all really double consonants -would do. 

What the exact pronunciation of this palatal letter 
may have been at different periods of the histoiy of 
Sanskrit, is impossible to say. It is curious, however, 
to observe that, while the simple h and g do not 
lengthen a preceding vowel, the aspiiutcd kh does bo, 

^ Briicke, p. 63, seq. H© woxtld, kowever, distingnlsk theB© conorete 
eonsonants from groups of consonants, suck as 
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and is in consequence -vraitten hhh. The h, as some- 
times heard in English, in hind, card, cxihe, coiv, 
sounding almost like hyind, cyard, cyuhe, cyow, may 
give ns an idea of the transition of h into Icy, and 
finally into English ch. In the noi’thern dialects of 
J utland a distinct j is heard after h and g if folio ved 
by 00, e, o, d ; for instance, lcjasv\ hjcor, gjelclc, hjvrk, 
shjell, instead of hcov', kcov, &c.^ 

It is not always perceived that these three con- 
sonants h, t, 'p, and their modifications, represent in 
reality two quite different effects. If we say ka, the 
effect produced on the ear is very different from ah. 
In the first case the consonantal noise is produced by 
the sudden opening of the tongue and palate ; in the 
second by their shutting. This is still clearer in pa 
and ap. In pa we hear the noise of two doors 
ojpening, in ap of two doors shutting. In empire we 
hear only half a p ; the shutting takes place in the m, 
and the p is nothing but the opening of the lips. In 
topmost we hear likewise only half a p ; we hoar the 
shutting, but the opening belongs to the ni. The 
same in ^lppermost. It is on this ground that these 
letters have sometimes been called dividiim, or di- 
visible, as opposed to the first class, in which that 
difference does not exist ; for whether I say set or as, 
the sound of s is exactly the same. 

Sonant CAeebs, ox ICedise. 

We should now have finished our survey of the 
alphabet of nature, if it was not that the consonantal 

^ See Kulin’s ZeitseJirift, xii. 147 ; M.M,, On the Pronunciation of c 
hefore e, i, y, ae, eu, oe, in the Academy, IS Febr. 1871. 
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stops h, t, p, are liable to certain modifications, ■which, 
as they are of great importance in the formation of 
language, deserve to be carefully considered. What 
is it that changes k into g and ng, t into d and n,p 
into b and m ? .B is called a media, a soft letter, a 
sonant, in opposition to p, which is called a tenuis, a 
hard letter, or a surd. But what is meant by these 
terms ? A tenuis, we saw, was so called by the 
Greeks in opposition to the aspii'ates, the Greek 
grammarians wishing to express that the aspirates 
had a rough or shaggy sound,^ whereas the tenues 
were bald, slight, or thin. This does not help us 
much. ‘ Soft ’ and * hard ’ are terms which no doubt 
express an outward difference of p and h, but they 
do not explain the cause of that difference. The pro- 
cess which produces the difference between h and g, t 
and d, p and 6, is well described by Briicko (p. 55) : 
‘In all the systems,’ he writes, ‘elaborated by the 
students of language who have studied comparative 
phonology, the medice are classed as .sonant, becau,se 
phonetically they stand to the sonant fricative sounds 
(the sonant breathings) in the same relation as the 
tenues to the non-sonant (the surd breathing). 
Some, however, hesitate to class them simply as 
sonant letters, because they cannot be produced con- 
tinuously by the sonant voice. Against this we have 
to remark : The voice, as we have just seen, does 
sound sometimes really during the shutting of the 
organs ; or, if this is not so, the glottis at least is nar- 
rowed during the shutting of the organs so as to be 

* Briicke, p. 90. irv€vjxari Dion. HaL K. vob. Haumer^ 

Die As^imtion, p. 103. 
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ready to sound, wMeli is never the case witli non- 
sonant consonants. If therefore the tone of the voice 
does stop, this is only because the difference between 
the pressure of the air in the chest and the mouth is 
not sufficiently great to cause a current which would 
produce a vibration of the vocal chords. With the 
TiiedicB the vocal chords are ready to sound as long as 
the closing of the organs lasts, and the voice sounds 
therefore at once, as soon as the closure is over. This is 
the characteristic difference between tenuis and media/ 
We may now understand why the terms soft and 
hard, as applied to h and are hy no means so 
inappropriate as has sometimes been supposed. In 
many parts of Gerinany the distinction between 
t and p and is marked much more by hardness 
and softness of contact than by breath and voice. 
* Peoj)le speak of a hard and soft 5, and of a hard and 
soft d^ and thus seem tacitly to intimate that p and t 
do not exist/ ^ Ozermak, by using his probe, as de- 
scribed above, found that surd or hard consonants 
(iiiiitae tenues) drove it up much more violently 
than sonant or soft consonants (mut^a medise).^ The 
normal impetus of the breath is certainly checked, 
subdued, softened, when we pronounce h ; it does not 
strike straight against the barrier of the lips ; it 
hesitates, so to say, and we hear how it clings to the 
glottis in its slow onward passage. The same obser- 
vation is made by Dr. Verner.^ ^In pronouncing 

^ Lewes, Jjife of Q-oetlie, p. 426. 

® X. c. p. 9. Brficke {G-rundzilge, p. 56) remarks that these are se- 
condary characteristics of the tenues and mediae, but nevertheless quite 
correct. 

* Kuhn’s Zeitschriftf xxiii. 116. 
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sonant consonants,’ he says, ‘the chordee are brought 
together so as almost to touch. The small aperture 
prevents the free stream of the breath, so that the 
stream becomes weaker, and the closing of the buccal 
tube and the explosion are less energetic than with 
the surd consonants.’ 

Hardness and softness may therefore be quite 
rightly considered as secondary qualities of itcrmes 
and mediae, of surd and sonant letters. The true 
physiological difference, however, between p and b, t 
and d, k and g, is due to the fact that with the former 
the glottis is wide open, with the latter narrowed, so 
as to produce voice, or, of the edges only approximate, 
whisper. 

rrasal Clieo&s. 

Fig. 23. Fig. 21. 



Lastly, g, d, b, may be modified to ng, n, m. For 
these three nasals a full contact ^ takes place, but the 

^ Lepsius, who divides all consonants into eocplosicm or dlmducBy an<l 
fricativnB or coniinuiB^ classes the nasals with the former* I do not 
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breath is stopped, not abruptly as in the tenues, but 
in the same manner as with the medife. At the same 
time the breathing is 
emitted, not through the 
mouth, but generally 
through the nose. It is 
not necessary, howevei*, 
that breath should be 
propelled through the 
nose, as long as the veil 
is withdrawn that sepa- 
rates the nose from the 
pharynx. W ater inj ecte d 
into the nose while n 
and m are pronounced 
rushes at once into the 
windpipe.^ Where the withdrawal of the velum is 
rendered impossible by disease — such a case came 



myself atlopfc tliat termirjoln^y, but I adcler! tliese terms in tlie table on 
p. 15Sj simply for the sake of completeness. Signor Aseoli, in las 
Lezioni di Fonologia, p. 19, blames me for tbia division, evidently 
unaware that it belongs to Lepsius, and not to me. * EiTa/ lie wiile.s, 
‘quindi Max oMilller, poiiendo le nasali tra le esplosive.’ And lie adds, 
* La iiasale h eo7itmna, per la mauifesta ragione die gli organi riiiiaiigouo 
iiel siio proferiinento, e posBono indeterminateinente rimanere, nella 
s'tessa dispohiziona in cut sin da principio si mettono.' This may be 
right or wrong according to the definition which is given of technical 
terms, sudi as explosivce and eoniimiae. But Signor Ascoli ought to have 
known what Lepsius had written in defence of Ills view\ before he called 
his view erroneous. Lepsius says : * It is a decided mistake to reckon m 
and n among the consonaiiies eoniinnmi for in m and n it is only the 
vowel element inherent in the first lialf, which may be continued at 
pleasure, whilst in ail the continuous consonants it is the consonantal 
element (the friction) which must be continued, as in jf, v, s, (p. CO, 
note). 

^ Czermak, WteT^er Akademie, xxiv. p. 0* 
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undei' Czermak’s ^ observation — pure nasals cannot be 
produced.^ 

The so-called mouilld or softened nasal, and all 
other mouilld consonants, are produced by the addi- 
tion of a final y, and need not be classified as simple 
letters.® 


Aspirated Clieclfes. 

For most languages the letters hitherto described 
would be amply sufficient; but in the more highly- 
organised forms of speech new distinctions were intro- 
duced and graphically expressed which deserve some 
explanation. Instead of pronouncing a tenuis as it 
ought to be pronounced, by cutting sharp through 
the stream of breath or tone which proceeds from the 
larynx, it is possible to gather the breath and to let it 
explode audibly as soon as the consonantal contact is 
withdrawn. In this manner we form the hard or 
surd aspirates which occur in Sanskrit and in Greek, 
kh, th, ph. 

If, on the contrary, we pronounce g, d, b, and 
allow the soft breathing to be heard as soon as the 
contact is removed, we have the soft aspirates, which 
are of frequent occurrence in Sanskrit, gh, dh, bd. 

Much discussion has been raised on these hard and 
soft aspirates, the question being whether their first 

1 Funke, p. 681. Czennak* Wiener Akademie, xxix. p, 173. 

® Professor Helmlxoltz lias the following reniai'ks on M and H ; * M 
and N resemble the vowels in their formation, becanse they cause no 
noise in the bnceal tube. The buccal tube is shut, and the voice escapes 
through the nose. The mouth forms only a resounding cavity, modifying 
the sound. If we watch from below people walking up-ME and speaking 
together, the nasals m and n are heard longest.’ 

® See Briicke, Qrtmdisilge, p. 70. 
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element was really a complete consonantal contact, or 
whether the contact was incomplete, and the letters 
intended were only hard and soft spirants. As we 
have no means of hearing either the old Bi-ahmans or 
the ancient Greeks pronounce their hard aspirates, 
and as it is certain that pronunciation is constantly 
changing-, we cannot hope to derive much aid either 
from modern Pandits or from modern Greeks. The 
Brahmans of the present day are said to pronounce 
their kh, th, and ph like a complete tenuis, followed 
by the spiritiis asper. The nearest approach to kh 
is said to be the Eng-lish kh in inIcJiorii, though this 
can hardly be a good illustration, as here tlie tenuis 
ends and the aspirate begins a sjdlable. The Irish pro- 
nunciation of kind, totcn,2:>ig, has likewise been quoted 
as in some degree similar to the Sanskrit hard as2)i- 
rates. In the modern languages of India, where the 
Sanskrit letters are transcribed hj'^ Persian letters, we 
actually find kh represented by two letters, k and h, 
joined together, and pronounced accordingly. With 
the modern Greeks, on the contrary-, the three aspirates 
have become breathings, like h, th, f. It seems to me 
that the only two points of importance are, first, 
whether these aspirates in Greek or Sanskrit were 
formed with or without complete contact, and, secondly, 
whether they were classed as surd or as sonant. The 
ancient grammarians of India allow, as far as I can 
judge, of no doubt on either of these points. The 
hard aspii'ates are formed by complete contact 
(sprfshia), and they belong to that class of letters 
for which the glottis must be completely open, i. e. to 
the surd or hard consonants. These two points once 
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established, put an. end to all speculations on the 
dynamic character of these letters. What their exact 
sound may have been is difficult to determine, because 
the ancient authorities vary in. their descriptions. 
They are said to be uttered -with a strong out- 
breathing (mahapr&ua), but this, as it is shai-ed by 
them in common with the soft aspirates and the hard 
breaths, cannot constitute their- distinctive feature. 
Their technical name ‘soshman,’ i. e. ‘with wind,^ 
would admit of two explanations. ‘ Wind ’ might be 
taken in the general sense of breath, or — and this, I 
believe, is more correct — in the sense of the eight 
letters called ‘ the winds ’ in Sanskrit, h, s, s h, s, 
tongue-root breath (trihv^mTrlly a), labial breath 
(Upadhm^niy a), neutral breath (Visarga), and 
neutral nasal (Anusvara). Thus it is actually 
maintained by some ancient grammarians^ that the 
hard aspirates are the hard letters, k, t, p, together 
with the corresponding winds or homorganic breath- 
ings ; that is to say, kh is =k 4- tongue-root breath, 
th=t4-s, ph = p + labial breath. 

As to the old Greek aspii-ates, we know that they 
belonged to the aphona, i. e. that they were formed by 
complete contact. They were not oi-iginally hemi- 
phona or breathings, though they became so after- 
wards. That they were hard, or pronounced with 
open glottis, we must gather from their original signs, 
such as nil, and from their reduplicated forms, ti- 
tliMmi, 1c4-c7iylca, pe-phyha? 

Survey of Languages, p. xxxii. fi'ftkala-pratiBS.kliya, xiii. 

18 . 

“ Eaumer, Aspiration, 96. CurtiuB, Qr. Elymologie, ii, p. 11. 
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It is more difficult to determine the real nature of 
the Sanskrit soft aspirates, gh, dh, l3h. According 
to some grammarians they are produced by the union 
of gy d, b, with which in Sanskrit is a sonant letter, 
a spiritus lenis in its least modified form.^ The same 
grammarians, however, maintain that they are not 
formed entirely with the glottis closed, or as sonant 
letters, but that they and the h require the glottis 
boi/i to he opened cmd to he closecV What this means 
is somewhat obscure. A letter may be either surd 
or sonant, but it can hardly be both, and the fact that 
not only the four soft aspirates but the simple 
also were considered as surd-sonant, would seem to 
show that an intermediate rather than a compound 
utterance is intended. One thing is certain, nameij", 
that neither the suxxl nor the sonant aspirates we]*e 
originally mere breathings. They are both based on 
complete contact, and therefore different from the surd 
and sonant breathings which sometimes take their 
l>laces ill cognate tongues. 

Tlxe General 

We have thus finished our survey, which I have 

tried to keep as general as possible, witbout dwelling 
on any of tbe less noi’mal letters, wMch are found in 


^ If SanskrU writing were not; of so late a date, tlie fact that tlie 
Vedic fJ Ih or Ih is actually represented by a corubination of I and h might 
be quoted in support of this theory 

^ AS^iikala-Prati/?S-kh y a, siii. 1. The expression 'the breath be- 
comes both sonant and surd between the two/ i.e. between the complete 
opening and shntting, shows that an intermediate sound is meant, or, 
it may be, a sonant check followed by a whispered h. 

II. H 
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every language, in every dialect — nay, in tlie pro- 
nunciation of every individual. It is the excessive 
attention paid to these exceptional letters that has 
rendered most works on Phonetics so complicated 
and worthless. If we have clearly impressed on. 
our mind the normal conditions of the organs of 
speech in the production of vowels and consonants, 
it will be easy to arrange the sounds of every jiew 
language under the categories once established, on a 
broad and firm basis. To do this, to aiTange the 
alphabet of any given language according to the 
compartments planned by physiological research, is 
the ofBce of the grammarian, not of the phj^siologist. 
But even here, too much nicety is dangerous. It is 
easy to perceive some little difference between k, t, p, 
and g, d, b as pronounced by an Englishman and by 
a German ; yet each has only one set of tenues and 
mediae, and to class them as different aaid rcj)rcsent 
them by different graphic exponents would produce 
nothing but confusion. The Semitic nations have 
sounds which are absent in the Indo-European lan- 
guages — the sounds which Brlicke has well described 
as guttu^rales verm^ true gutturals; for the lettei*s 
which we commonly call gutturals, k, g, have really 
nothing to do with the guttur, but with the root of 
the tongue and the soft palate. But their character, if 
only accurately described, as it has been by Czermak, 
will easily become intelligible to the student of 
Hebrew and Arabic, if he has once acquired a clear 
conception of what has been well called the Alphabet 
of Nature. To sum up, we must distinguish three 
things : — 
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(1) What letters are made of. 

(2) Ho-w they are made. 

(3) Where they are made. 

(1) Letters are formed — 

(a) Of vocalised breath. These are called vovrels 
(Phoneenta, no contact). 

(b) Of breath, not vocalised. These are called 
breathings (HemiphSna, slight contact). 

(c) Of articulate noise. These are called checks or 
stoptping letters (Aphona, complete contact). 

(2) Letters are formed — 

(a) With wide opening of the chordm voeales. 
These are called surd letters or non -sonant (psila, 
tenues, hard, sharj) ; v i v r a s v d s & g h o s h d/t). 

(b) With a narrowing of the chordee voeales. 
These are called sonant letters (mesa, medice, soft, 
blunt; samvaranddaghosbil7i). This distinction 
applies both to breathings and to checks, though the 
effect as pointed out is dilfereiit. 

(3) Letters are formed in different places by active 
and passive organs, the normal places being those 
marked by the contact between the root of the tongue 
and the jpalate, the tip of the tongue and the teeth, 
and the upper and lower lips, with their various 
modifications. 


M a 
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APPE 2 TDIX TO CHAPTEE III. 


On Si’anslitei'ation. 

Havisth on former occasions discassecl the proljlom 
of transcribing lang’uages by a common alphabet,* I 
shonld, for the present, have passed over that subject 
altogether, if I had not been repeatedly urged to 
declare m3’ opinion on other alphabets recommondoJ 
to the public hy powei'ful advocates. ISTo one has 
worked more energetical^ for the propagation of a 
common alphabet than Professor Lepsius. of Berlin : 
and though, in m}’’ opinion, and in the opinion of 
much more competent judges, such as Biiicke, the 
ph3’siologieal basis of his alphabet is not free from 
error — nay, though in the more limited field of lan- 
guages on which I can foiun an independent opiiiion 
he has certainly misapprehended the nature of several 
letters and classes of letters — I should nevertheless 
rejoice in the success even of an imperfect alphabet, 
supposing it had any chance of general adoption. 
If his alphabet could become the general alphabet at 
least among African scholars, it would be a real 
benefit to that new branch of philological studies. 
But I regret to see that even in Africa those who, 
like Dr. Bleek, are most anxious to follow the pro- 
positions of Professor Lepsius, find it impossible to 
do so, ‘on account of its too great typographical 

^ Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet in M.M/s Survey of Languagei 
(2nd edition), 1855* 
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difficulties.’ ^ If this is the ease at a steam printing- 
office in Cape Town, what can we expect at Neu- 
herrnhut? Another and even moi*e serious ohjee- 
tion, urged likewise hy a scholar most anxious to 
support the Church Missionary Alphabet, is that the 
scheme of Dr. Lepsius, as modified hy the Church of 
England and Continental Missionaiy Societies, has 
long ceased to he a uniform system. 

The Societies (says the Rev. Hugh Goldie, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of the Efik Language,’ Glasgow, 1862) have not succeeded in 
establishing a uniform system, for which Dr. Lex3sius’s alphabet 
is taken as a base : deviations are made from it, which vary in 
different languages, and which destroy the claim of this system 
to uniformity. Marks are employed in the Church of England 
Society which are not employed by the continental societies, 
and vice versd. This, I think, is fatal to the one great recom- 
mendation of the system, namely, its claim to be received as a 
common system. Stripped of its adventitious recommendations, 
and judged on its own merits, we think it deficient in simi>licity. 

These are serious objections-, and yet I should 
gladly have waived them and given my support to 
the system of Professor Lepsius, if, during the many 
years that it has been before the public, I had ob- 
served any signs of its taking root, or of that slow and 
silent growth which alone augurs well for the future. 
What has been, I believe, most detrimental to its 
success, is the loud advocacy by which it was at- 
tempted to force that system on the acceptance of 
scholars and missionaries, many of them far more 
competent, in their own special spheres,^ to form an 

* Dr. Bleek, Comparative Grammar, p. xii. 

® Professor Lepsius has some interesting remarks on tbe African 
clicks. The Kev. JT. L. Dohne, author of a Zulu Kafir Dictionary, ex- 
pressed himself against Dr. Lepsius’s proposal to write the clicks hefore 
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opinion of its defects than either its author or its 
patrons. That my unwillingness to adopt the system 
of Professor Lepsius did not arise from any predi- 
lection for my own Missionary Alphabet, I have 
proved by continuing for a long time to employ the 
system of Sir William Jones, particularly when 
w'riting for the English public. My own system was, 
in every sense of the word, a missionary system. 
My object was, if possible, to devise an alphabet, 
capable of expressing every variety of sound that 
could be physiologically defined, and yet not requir- 
ing one single new or artificial type. As in most 
languages we find, besides the ordinary sounds that 
can bo expressed by the ordinary types, one, or at 
the utmost two modifications to which certain letters 
or classes of letters are liable, I proposed italics as 
exponents of the first degree of modification, small 
capitals as exponents of the second degree. Thus 
as, besides the ordinary dentals, t, th, d, dh, we find 
in Sanskrifc the linguals, I proposed that these should 
be printed as italics, cZ, dli^ instead of the usual 

but more difficult types, t', th'", d', dh'; or t, tli, d, dh. 
As in Arabic we find, besides the ordinary dentals, 

tlieir accompanying letters. He at the same time advanced some etymo- 
logical arguments in support of his own view. How is the African mis* 
sionary answered? I quote Professor Lepsiiis's reply, which can hardly 
have convinced his learned adversary. ^Equally little,’ lie writes, ‘ should 
we be justified in inferring from the fact, that in the Sanskrit 
let^i (sic), he licks, from lih, and ti, t* (sic) must be pro- 

nounced not as th (sic), but as ht (sic),* How the change of Sanskrit h 
and t into is dh, not tli) has any bearing on the Rev. d. H Hohne's 

argument about the clicks, few missionaries in Africa will be able to 
understand. 
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another set of linguals, I proposed to express these 
too by italics. These italics were only intended to 
show that the dentals printed in italics were not 
meant for the usual dentals. This would have been 
sufficient for those not acquainted with Sanskrit or 
Arabic, while Sanskrit and Arabic scholars could 
have had little doubt as to what class of modified 
dentals was intended in Sanskrit or Arabic. If 
certain letters requii’e more than one modification — 
as, for instance, t, s, n, r — then small capitals would 
have to come in, and only in very extreme cases 
would an additional diacritical mark have been ro- 
ciuired for a third modification of one common type. 
If through the liberality of one opulent society, the 
Church Missionary Society,^ complete founts of com- 
plicated and expensive types are to be granted to any 
press that will ask for them, there is no further need 
for italics or small capitals — mere make-shifts, that 
could only have recommended themselves to poor 
missionaries wishing to obtain the greatest results by 
the smallest means. It is curious, however, that in 
spite of all that has been urged against a systematic 
use of italics, italics crop out almost everywhere both 
in philological woi'ks at home and in missionary pub- 
lications abroad, while as yet I have very seldom mot 
with the Church Missionary § for the vowel in French 
cceur, or with the Church Missionary s for the Sans- 
krit sh, as written by Sir W. Jones. 

Within the circle of languages in which I take a 
more immediate interest, the languages of India, the 

^ See Besoliifclon 2, carried August 26, 1861, at the Cliurcli Mission- 
ary House, London. 
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adoption of tlie alphabet advocated by the Church 
Missionary Society seems now, after the successful 
exertions of Sir Charles Trevelyan, more than hope- 
less, nor do I think that for people situated like the 
modern Hindus such a pis-aller as italics and small 
capitals is likely to be popular. Living in England, 
and writing chiefly for England and India, I natu- 
rally decided to follow that system which was so 
modestly put forth by Sir William Jones in the first 
volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ and has since, 
with slight modifications, not always improvements, 
been adopted by’' the greatest Oriental scholai’s in 
India, England, and on the Continent. In reading 
that essay, written about eighty years ago, one is sur- 
prised to see how well its author was acquainted 
with all that is really essential either in the phy’sio- 
logical analy'sis or in the philological definition of 
the alphabet. I do not think the criticism of Pro- 
fessor Lepsius quite fair when he imputes to Sir W. 
Jones ‘a defective knowlege of the general organism 
of sounds, and of the distinct sounds to be repre- 
sented ; ’ nor can I blame the distinguished founder 
of the Asiatic Society’’ for the imperfect application 
of his own principles, considering how diificult it is 
for a scholar to sacrifice his own principles to con- 
siderations of a more practical nature. 

The points on which I diflfer from Sir W. Jones 
are of very small consequence. They arise from 
habit rather than from principle. I should willingly 
give them up if by so doing I could help to bring 
about a more speedy agi-eement among Sanskrit 
scholars in England and India. I am glad to find 
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that in the second edition of his Standard Alphabet ^ 
Professor Lepsius has acknowledged the practical 
superiority of the system of Sir W* Jones in several 
important points, and I think he will find that his 
own system may be still further improved, or at all 
events have a better chance of success in Europe as 
well as in India, if it approaches moi-e and more 
closely to that excellent standard. The subjoined 
table will make this clearer than any comment 


Sanslcrit Alphabet, as transcribed by Sir W. Jones, by If. If., 
in the Missioiiary^ and in the Church Missionary 
Alphabets, 


Sir W. Jones. 

M. M. 

Misfllonary Church Miss. 
Alphabet. Alphabet. 

Sir "W. Jones. 

TIT Missionary Chnreh Mfss, 
m. ju. Alphabet. Alphabet. 


a 

a 

a 

a 


C 

k 

k 

k 


a 

a 

H 

a 


c’h 

kli 

kh 

k or kh 

’s: 

i 

i 

i 

i 

n 

g 

g 

S 

g 


i 

% 

i 

1 


g’h 

gh 

gk 

g or gh 


u 

u 

u 

u 


fi 

n 

N 

ii 


li 

t. 

a 

u 


ch 

ch 

h 

k or c 


rl 

ri 

ri 

r 

If 

clfh 

chh 

hh 

k or ch 


ri 

vt 

H 

V 


J 

J 

9 

g or] 


In 

U 

U 

1 


j’h 

jh 

9^ 

g or jh 


hi 

It 

u 

I 


iiy 

fi 

n 

n 


4 

e 

a 

ai ore 


i 

t 

i 

t 


6 

0 

d 

au or 0 

a 


th 

th 

t' or th 


ai 

ai 

lli 

ai 


a 

a 

d 

a 


au 

au 


au 

IS 

a’h 

dh 

dh 

a or dh 
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tSir 

dor.es. 

M. 

Blissionary Church Sliss. 
Alphabet. Alphabet, 

Sir W. Jones. 

M. 11. 

Missionary 

Alphabet, 

Clinrcfi Bliss 
Alphabet. 

HJ 

n 

n 

n 

JQ 


r 

r 

r 

r or r 

w 

t 

t 

t 

t 


i 

1 

1 

1 

w 

t’li 

til 

til 

t' or th 


V 

V 

V 

V 


d 

d 

d 

d 


s 

s 

s 

s or X 


dll 

dh 

dll 

d* or dll 


sll 

sll 

sll 

s or s 


n 

n 

n 

n 


s 

s 

s 

s 


P 

P 

P 

P 

♦ 

li(K) 

h 

h 

: 

m 

p'h 

pb 

pli 

p or ph 


11 

ill 

m 


w 

b 

b 

b 

b 

4- 

— 

% 

— 

n 

if 

b’h 

bh 

hh 

b' or bh 

O 

— 


— 


w 

m 

m 

m 

m. 

35 

— 

1 

1 

1 


h 

h 

h 

h 


— 

Ih 

m 

— 


y 

y 

y 

y 







H.B. For the use of missionaries and travellers a vocabulary Ims been 
compiled by Mr. John Bellows, which has proved of great assistance in 
collecting the words of new languages and dialects, OtUUue l>ictwnar^ 
for ihe Tine of Missionaries^ JExjiIorers, and Siiidents of Language, with 
an introduction on the proper I’se of the ordinary English alphabet in 
transcribing foreign languages by IMax ZMiilier, IM.A. Eondon : 
Triibner 8z Co.^ 60 Paternoster Bow. Calcutta : George Wyman & 
Co. 1867* 
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T hough the number of vowels and consonants, 
according to Mr. Melville Bell’s system, gives but 
a faint idea of the enormous wealth of vocalic and 
consonantal utterances at the command of the human 
voice, yet even that limited number, as we sa-w, 
never occurs in its comj)leteness in any one of the 
spoken languages of' the world. We find very rich 
and very poor alphabets, and when we have to deal 
with written languages, we must not forgot that in 
them the same letter often exj)resses very different 
sounds, while different letters express as often one 
and the same sound. 

It is curious how little people are aware of this in 
theix own language. In modem German, for instance, 
the written g has decidedly three different powers. 
It is pronounced g and y in W ege, it is pronounced ch 
in Weg in the ISTorth, and it is pronounced k in the 
South, so that Schiller rhymes Weg with keek. 
Here then -we have something like Grimm’s Law 
exemplified in one and the same language. And such 
is the influence of writing on pronunciation that some 
German purists actually maintain that the final g 
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should be pronounced as g in gahe, though this would be 
against all analogy in German, for in modern German 
no sonant letters are tolerated at the end of words. 

It may easily be imagined what havoc is wrought, 
when languages come to be written down for the 
first time. If missionaries complain that they cannot 
distinguish in what they hear spoken by natives 
between h and g, t and d, p and h, the fault may be on 
the side of the speakers who often utter sounds that 
are neither surd nor sonant, but it may also be the 
fault of the hearers. The Ainos, for instance, have 
a dental of which, as the missionaries assure us, it is 
imj)ossiblo to say whether it is a ^ or a d (see p. 190 
infra). Much depends here on the accurate ear of 
those who introduce writing among illiterate tribes. 
Mr. Horatio Hale {Joiirncd of Anihropol. Institute, 
1885, p. 238) mentions a case in point. There is in 
Hawaian a catch of the bx’eath which distinguishes, 
for instance, ao, daylight, from a’o, to teach. This 
catch is really the last i-emnant of a consonant, for 
ao, to teach, was originally aho. A similar catch 
has been observed by the Eev. Asher Wright among 
the Senecas and other Indian tribes, but it has seldom 
been marked in writing. Mr. Melville Bell {Uni- 
versity Lectures, p. 45) assures us that in the dialect 
of Benfrewshire in Scotland also a throat-catch is 
regularly used instead of t between vowels, as in 
hxdter, xvaier, pronounced hu'er, xvaler. If such 
sounds are not observed and marked in writing, they 
are apt to disappear after a time in speaking also, 
paiticularly where the missionaries who introduce 
writing are also the first to teach reading. 
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TStlch Alpliabets. 

We generally find the largest nnmber of sounds 
and letters in languages wiiicli have absorbed several 
dialects, or are the I’esult of a mixture of different 
languages, each retaining for a time its own phonetic 
peculiarities. We see this, for instance, very cleaiiy 
in English and in Hindustani. In French also we 
can see an evident mixture of Romanic and Teutonic 
sounds. It is because French is Latin as spoken not 
only by the Roman provincials but by the German 
Franks, that we find in its dictionary words begin- 
ning with 7i and with gui. The former is due to 
German throats ; the latter is an attempt of a Roman 
mouth to pronounce the German w. Thus ha%r is to 
hate ; hameau, home ; Tidier, to haste ; deguiser points 
to ^u^se, gtoile to wile, giiicTiet to wicket. It is because 
English is Saxon as spoken not only by Saxons, but 
likewise by Normans, that we hear in it several 
sounds which do not occur in any other Teutonic 
dialects. The sounds of ch and j in English, though 
not the same as in modem French, are Romanic 
rather than Teutonic sounds ; but, once admitted 
into English, their influence has spread to words of 
Saxon descent also. Thus cheer in good cheer is the 
French chere, the Mediseval Latin cao'a chamber, 
chambre, camera ; cherry, A. S. cirse, Fr. cerise, Lat. 
cerasa or cerasia ; to preach, prdcher, prcBdicare ; Joy 
is gawdium. Judge xb Judex, &c. Rut the same sounds 

^ Cara in Spanisli, cMbre in Old FreBcIi, mean face ; Nicot neesi 
* avoir la chfere baiss^e/ It afterwards assumed tbe sense of welcome^ 
and hospitable reception. Of. Diez^ Jbex, Eiym, s, v. Cara. 
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found tlieir way into Saxon words also, wlien tlie giit« 
turais were followed by non-guttnral vowels, by d (ai), 
i (o), and y, y, e. g. chaffs cheap ^ clietv^ cMlcl^ churl for 
A, S. ceaf\ ciap^ cSoujau^ cilcl^ ceorl ; but heel^ hin, hiss 
for A, S. celan^ cyn^ cyssan. In sncli words as rich^ 
ieacJi^ feicJi^ tbe guttural was originally followed by 
a vowel, viz. A. S. rice, twccan, fecceau. Words like 
hridge^ hedge, edge, ridge correspond to A. S. hryeg, 
German Brilche, liecg, G. Ileche^ ecg, G. Eche, hrycg, 
G. Rilchend 

The soft sound of z in azure or of s in vision is 
likewise of Eomamc origin. 

Words, on the contrary, in wliich th occurs are 
Saxon, and had to be pronounced by the Xormans as 
well as they could. To jndge from the spelling of 
MSS.j they would often seem to have pronounced cl 
instead of tlu Even in modern Eng'lish ive still hear 
both burden and huvihen, “while when we hear an 
Iiishman, it is often difficult to tell whether he sa3\s 
murther or miiirder. The same applies to vrords 
containing uhi, originally hvj, or ght, originally as 
in u:lio, vohich, or hoxight, light, right. All these are 
truty Saxon, and the Scotch dialect preserves the 
original guttural sound of h before while it has 
vanished in English. 

Sanskrit owes its rich and perfect alphabet, not so 
much to mixture, though the linguals may have been 
of non-Aiyan origin, as to th© fact that the language 
had been carefully analysed, when it existed as yet 
in a spoken state only, while the written signs were 
contrived at a later time, evidently borrowed from 
^ Sievers, Angelmchsisohe Qrammatih, § 206. 
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a Semitic source, but systematically adapted so as to 
provide a separate sign for every sound of the old 
oral alphabet. 

Pool’ Alplialiets. 

There are other languages in -which we look in vain 
for letters which to us would seem almost indis- 
pensable. We are so accustomed to look upon 
and ma as the most natural articulations, that we can 
hardly imagine a language without them. We have 
been told over and over again that the names for 
father and 'mother in all languages are derived from 
the first cry of recognition which an infant can articu- 
late, and that it could at that eaidy ago articulate 
none but those formed by the mei’o opening or closing 
of the lips. It is a fact, nevertheless, that the Mo- 
hawks, of whom I knew an interesting specimen at 
Oxford, never, either as infants or as grown-up 
people, articulate with theii’ lips. They have no jp, &, 
071, /, V, w — no labials of any kind ; and although 
their own name Mohawk would seem to boar witness 
against this, that name is not a word of their own 
language, but was given to them by their neighbours. 
Nor ai’e they the only people who always keep their 
mouths open and abstain from articulating labials.’^ 
They share this peculiarity with fi.ve other tribes, who 
together form the so-called six nations, Mohawks, 
Senehas, Onamdagos, Oneidas, Oayugas, and Tusca- 
roras. The Hurons likewise have no labials, and 

^ Bros.ges, Wormation mccani^iie des Zangues, i*p* 220 : * La Iloxitaa 
ajoute qu^aucxine nation dn Canada no fait usage do la lettre/*, qiie les 
Hurons, h, qui elles manquent toutes quatre (B, P, M, F), ne ferment 
jamais les Ibvres,* and s are wanting in Earotongan, Hale, p. 2U2. 
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there are other languages in America “with a similar 
deficiency.^ The nearest approach to p seems to 
them JctD^ and thus we find that the Iroquois, when 
they tried to pronounce the English word pemiy, 
called it h^venis^ and then used the word in the more 
general sense of copper.^ 

The gutturals are seldom absent altogether; in 
some, as in the Semitic family, they are most pro- 
minent, and represented by a numerous array of 
letters. Several languages have only h, others only 
while some are said not to distinguish between h 
and g. The sound of g as in gone, of J as in jet, and 
of z as in zone, which are often heard in Kafir, have 
no place in the SecliU£ina alphabet.^ There are a few 
dialects, however, mentioned by Bindseil, which are 
entirely destitute of gutturals ; for instance, that of 
the Society Islands.'^ It was unfortuuate that one of 
the first English names which the natives of these 
islands had to pronounce was that of Captain Cook, 
whom they could only call Ttde, The Tahitian, the 
Hawaiaii, and Samoan^ ai^e likewise said to be with- 

^ See Bindseil, Ahhanflhtiigen, p. 3GS. The Mixteca language lias no 
Pt Mexican no h, v,f\ the Totonaca no the Ivaigani 

(Haidah) and Thlinkit no 5, p,f (Pott, PJt, F, ii. 63) ; the Hottentot no 
f or V (Sir G. Grey’s Library, i. p. 5) ; the languages of Australia nojf or 
({bid* ii. 1, 2). Some of the statements of Bindseil as to the presence 
and absence of certain letters in certain languages, require to be re- 
examined, as they chiefly rest on Adelung’s 3Iit7intlaies* 

® J. H. B. Hewitt, in Science, 18SS, Jan. 6. 
s Bindseil, L e, 344 ; MitTtridates, i. 632, 637. 

^ Appleyard, p. 50. 

® Hale, p, 232. To avoid confusion, it may be stated that ihroughotit 
Polynesia, with the exception of Samoa, all the principal groups of 
islands are known to the people of the other groups by the name of 
their largest island. Thus, the Sandwich Inlands are termed Hawaii; 

II. 3Sf 
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out gutturals. In these dialects, however, there 
existed originally, as we shall see, an indifterentiated 
letter, halfway between t and h. 

The dentals seem to exist in every language.'^ The 
d, however, is never used in Chinese, nor in Mexican, 
Peruvian, and sevei'al other American dialects,^ and 
the 71 is absent in the language of the Hurons® and 
of some other American tribes. The s is absent in 
the Australian dialects and in several of the Poly- 
nesian languages, where its place is taken by A.® 
Thus in Tongan we find liahahe for samke ; in the 
New Zealand dialect heke for seke. In Rarofcongan 
the s is entirely lost, as in ae for sae. When the h 
stands for an oiiginal s, it has a peculiar hissing 
sound which some have represented by ah, others by 
zh, others by he or K, or simply e. Thus the word 
hongi, from the Samoan songk meaning to salute by 
pressing noses, has lieen spelt by different writers, 
sJiongi, ekongi, heongi, liongi and zongifi But even 
keeping on more familiar ground, we find that so 
perfect a language as Sanskrit has no /, no soft 
sibilants, no short e, and o ; Greek has no y, no ^v, no 
/, no soft sibilants ; Latin has no 0, f/j, x* English is 
deficient in guttui’al breathings like the German adi 
and ich. High German has no w like the English w 


the Mar querns i NuTcuMva s the Society Islands, Tahiti; the Gamlder 
Group, Mangareva ; the Friendly Islamls, Tonga ; iJie. Wavigator 
Islands, Samoa (all), see Hale, pp. 4, 120; the Herney IslantU, 
Bnrotonya; the Low or Dangerous Archipelago, Fa umoiu ; BoimUteh 
Jdand is Fahaafo. 

^ Bindseil, L c, p* 358. ® Ibid. p. 365* ® Ibid. p. 334. 

* Sir George Grey’s Library, ii. 1, 3. 

« Hale, L c. p. 232. « Ibid. pp. 122, 234. 
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in wind, no fli, ch, j\ While Sanskrit has no t\ 
Arabic lias no p. F is absent not only in those 
dialects wliicli liaTe no labial articulation at till, but 
we look for it in vain in Finnish (despite of its naiiice 
Vv'hicli we.s given it hy its Heigiiboursjf in Liiliu*- 
aiiiany in the Gipsy languages, in Taiiiil. ilongolian, 
some of the Tataric dialects, Burmese, 

The Otyi-lierero has neither I nor /, nor the sibi- 
lants s Q* 0 . The pronimciation is lisping, in conse- 
quence of the custom of the Yadtti^ero of having thrir 
upper front teeth partly filed ofti and lour lower 
teeth knocked out. It is perhaps due to tlds that 
the Otyi-herero has two sounds similar to those of 
the hard and soft tJi and dh in English (written, 6*. 

It is well known that v is felt to be a letter diliieult 
to pronounce, not only by individuals but by whole 
nations, ISTo Chinese who speaks the classical lan- 
guage of the empire, ever pronounces that letter. 
They say Ki II sse iti instead of Fulopa in- 

stead oi Europe'^ Ya li ha instead of Arnericii. 
Hence neither 2La'}tdarin nov Bcrlearw can be Chinese 
words: the former is the Sk. mantrin, counsellor; 
the latter derived from Seres, <a name given to the 
Chinese by their neighbours.^ It is likewise absent 

^ Potfe, Mtifmolotjlsclie Forschnnijen, ii. 0*2. 

^ ^ F does not occur in any genuine SeUwonio word.’ — Brlieke, 
G-rnmlzruje^ p. 34. ^ Biiidsed, p. 2&0- 

Sir G. Grey’s Library, i. ICT. A. Ivanfinann Qehti'i: des 

IVets^esi FiiL^ijes mal denseu JSfwoIiuer ; Brixen, 3 SGI) says of tbe Dlnka 
language that it is with, out sibilants, such as s, skf TMb may be due 
to the fixet that the Dinka, like all other negroes of the White Biver, 
take out the front teeth of the lower jaw. They are also without h and 
ch^ but have instead the sound of wy and gh, like Arabic ^ 

® Pott, Benidche Morgethiandische GeHelkchaff^ xii. 453, 

H a 
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in the language of the Hui-ons, the Mexicans, the 
Othomi, and other American dialects; in the Kafir 
language,^ and in several of the Polynesian^ tongues. 
In the Polynesian tongues the name of Christ is 
Kalaisi, hut also Karaita and Keviso. R frequently 
alternates with I, hut I again is a sound unknown in 
Zend, and in the Cuneiform Inscriptions, “ in Japanese 
(at least some of its dialects) and in several American 
and African tongues.^ 

It would he interesting to prepare more extensive 
statistics as to the presence and absence of certain 
letters in certain languages ; nay, a mere counting of 
consonants and vowels in the alphabets of each nation 
might yield curious results. I shall hei’e only mention 
a few ; — 

Hindustani, which admits Sanskrit, Persian, Ai’ahic, 
and Turkish words, has 48 consonants, of which 13, 
however, are classical Sanskrit aspirates, nasals, and 
sibilants, and 14 Arabic letters. 

SansJerit has 37 consonants, or, if we count the 
Vedic 1 and Ih, 39. 

Turlsish, which admits Persian and Arabic words, 
has 32 consonants, of which only 25 are really 
Turkish. 

^ Boyce's G^rammar of ihe Kafir Xtangimge^ ed. Davis, 1863, p. vii. 
The r exists in. the Seohuana. The Kafirs pronounce I instead of r in 
foreign words ; they have, however, the guttural trills* Cf* Appleyard, 
TM Kafir Language, p. 49, 

^ The dialects of New Zealand, Barotonga, Mangareva, Paumota, 
Tahiti, and Nukuhiva have r; those of Pakaafo, Samoa, Tonga;, and 
Hawai, have L See Hale, L o, p. 232* 

^ See Sir H. Bawlinson, BeJMan, p. 146 ; Spiegel, Bam 
matik, p. 34. * Bindseil, p. 318 j Pott, I, c, xii. 453. 
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Persian-, which admits Arabic words, Las 31 con- 
sonants, of which 22 are really Persian, the rest 
Arabic. 

Arabic has 28 consonants. 

The Kajir (Zulu) has 26 consonants, besides the 
clicks. 

Hehretv has 23 consonants. 

English has 20 consonants. 

Greek has IT consonants, of which 3 are eomponnd. 

Latin has 17 consonants, of svhich 1 is compound. 

Mongolian has 17 or 18 consonants. 

Finnish has 11. 

Polynesian h&s 10 native consonantal sounds: no 
dialect has more — many have less.^ 

Some Australian languages have 8, with three 
variations.^ 

The Melanesian languages are richer in consonants. 
The poorest, the Duauru, has 12 ; others 13, 14 and 
more.® 


Causes of PSionetic Change. 

One of the strangest facts with which the student 
of language is confronted, and for which, as far as 
possible, he has to account, is the change of letters, 
both vowels and consonants. In one sense the 
language of Tennyson is the same as that of Shake- 
speare, that of Shakespeare the same as that of Chaucer, 
that of Chaucer the same as that of Alfred; and yet, 


^ Cf. Hale, p. 231 ; Yon der Gabelentz, Ahliandlmigen der pkilo* 
logi'-ch^MstoHiichen Olasse der Koniglich^SdcTisuchen Cfeselhejm/i der 
Wissen8ek<tfiiem, vol. iii, p. 253. Leipzig, 1861. 

® Hale, p, 482* ® See Von der Gabelentz, L o* 
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■when we see ifc written, the language of Alfred is so 
different that Tennyson himself would find it impossible 
to understand it. The same applies to all languages. 
Whether they have been reduced to writing, or 
whether they live only as spoken by the people, 
they all change, nay, we maj’" add, they cannot help 
changing. 

When touching on the growth of language, as 
distinguished from the history of language,^ I pointed 
out as the main causes of this change Phonetic Decay 
and Dialectic Qro%vth. Some scholars have objected to 
the name of Phonetic Decay, and, to avoid useless 
controversy, I am quite willing to call it Phonetic 
Variety or Change. Other’s have assigned diflerent 
names to these two motive powers, distinguishings 
them as Sxiccessive Change and Parallel Variety, or 
in German, as Latit-xoandel and Laxit-vcech&el. So lonsf 
as these names are clearly defined, there is no objection 
to any one of them. Benfey^ admitted, in addition, 
what he called grammatical change. This, however, 
is of a different character altogether. It is quite true 
that the change of div into deva and daiva, of lip into 
leipo and leloipa, or of mensa into mensae may be 
called a change quite as much as that of ha foe into 
hawk. But in all these cases the change has a purpose. 
It produces a change of meaning, and must bo treated 
as intentional or dynamic. The changes, on the con- 
trai’y, of which we are here treating are not intentional, 
they are not meant to produce a change of meaning, 

^ Vol. 1 chap, 2. 

® Die SpalUmg einer Spmehe in mehrere lauiverscJiiedene BpraekeUf 
in Nachrichteu der K, Geselhchaft zu 1877, 24 Aug. 
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and tLey require in consequence a totally difterent 
explanation. 

DiSereiice between Plionctic Clians'e and Bialectic Growtli. 

Phonetic Change, wliieli is generally-, if not alwa\ =., 
PhonetiG Decay, is necessarily saccessire. Tlius haich 
presupposes A. S. hafoc, to lie presupposes A.S. licgan, 
and leogan. And TrhatoTer may be sakl of the in- 
herent rights of language to shape words accordiiag 
to its own pleasure, we are perfectly justified in saying 
that dlluvhvm was coiTupted to deluge, that 
was reduced to pigeon, and that sapiiis decayed and 
became sage. It is surelj’’ corruption or decay, if 
words like salvicc and scq)ms can no longer be di.s- 
tinguished, or when sonvs, suhv.ridu re, A.S. sv.'nd, 
swimming, and A. S. gesund dwindle all down to 
sound. 

But whether we call this process decay or change, oi\ 
as some would prefer, growth and development, wo can 
and ought to distinguish it very carefullt* from Dialevtir 
Change or Groivtk. If we compare, for instance, the 
different dialects of Aryan speech, wo ought not to 
treat modei'n German drei as a corruption of Gothic 
threis, nor Gothic thveis as a corruption of Latin trcs, 
nor Latin ires as a corruption of Greek treis, nor 
Greek treis as a corruption of Sanskrit trayas. All 
these are parallel, not successive forms, and no one 
can say which was before or after the other. The 
1h in Gothic threis is as little a phonetic corruption of 
t, as t in Gothic ttvai is a phonetic corruption of d in 
duo, or d in door a phonetic corruption of 6 in Greek 
tlr^ra, or of f in foris. 
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No doubt, in many cases the Sanskrit form seems 
to us phonetically more primitive than corresponding 
forms in Greek, Latin, or Gothic. But the principle 
holds good nevertheless that they cannot be descended 
one from the other. It is quite true also that Tve often 
see the same change of letter's produced by Phonetic 
Decay and by Dialectic Growth, but we shall see that 
nevertheless the principle of these two kinds of change 
is different. It is differentiation in Dialectic Growth, 
it is dissolution in Phonetic Decay. 

Bialeotic Cliaiage. 

It was formerly the fashion to speak of a Proto- 
Aryan language from which Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic were all derived, just 
as French was derived from Latin, or English from 
Anglo-Saxon. That theory, however, has hardly held 
its own for a longer time than the theory which it 
was meant to replace, namely that all Aryan languages 
were derived from Sanskrit. 

And yet there was some truth in that theory, if 
only rightly understood. To imagine that there was 
a settled Proto- Aryan language, as settled as Sanskrit, 
and that it became modified afterwards, according to 
strict phonetic rules, is, no doubt, impossible. That 
process can be studied to great advantage in the 
transition of Sanskrit into Prakrit dialects. But we 
have only to study languages, before they are reduced 
to writing, in order to see that the natural state of 
language is always dialectic, and dialectic, not in the 
sense in which Italian, Spanish, and French are 
dialects, derived from Latin, but as we often find in 
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the smallest Polynesian island two or three dialects 
existing side by side, not one of wbicb has a right to 
claim precedence before the others. 

Indiffereaitiated Xaetters® 

A very common feature in these spoken dialects is 
the uncertain character of their consonants and vowels. 
We imagine that in every language, whatever the 
number of letters may be, each letter must at all 
events be definite, a h, or a p, or a a or a 5, or a tf. 
But that is not so. There are races, for instance, who 
are quite unable to distinguish, either in hearing or in 
speaking, between some of the most normal letters of 
our alphabet. Dr. Washington Mathews, in his 
description of the Hidatsas, whose language belongs 
to the Dacota stock, infoi'ms us that it is difficult to 
say whether they pronounce mia, tvia, or hia for 
mother, dopa, 'itopa, lopa, or ropn for two. In the 
lano’uage of the Mohawks the word for man is written 
Tongive, Imig-tve, ronhice. or lonhive. ^ ISTo two con- 
sonants seem to us more distinct than h and t. Never- 
theless, in the langiiage of the Sandwich Islands, these 
two sounds run into one, and it seems nest to im- 
possible for a foreigner to say whether what he hears 
is a guttural or a dental. Chamisso {Werke, ii. 76) 
states that in these islands k and t have the same 
value, likewise r, I, and nn , ; and he confesses (ii. 95) 
that though his ear vras well schooled, he was always 
doubtful between d, dlt, and s, between ch, k, and g. 
Thus we find that the same word is written by 

^ See Horatio Hale, * An Experiment in Phonetics/ Journal of tM 
Anthropological Imtituie^ 1885, p. 236. 
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English missionaries with 7c, by French missionaries 
with t, and they both agree that it takes months of 
patient labour to teach a Hawaian youth the difference 
between h and t, g and d, I, nfi, and r?- When a boy 
is told to pronounce he will say when told 

to repeat Icnife, he utters neijoa. No wonder that 
under these circumstances the English word steel 
should appear in the Hawaian dictionary as kila. 
Double letters are not tolerated, hence st became t. 
No word ever ends in a consonant, hence final a had 
to be added ; and t being pronounced like k, steel was 
necessarily changed to Icila.^ 

Such a confusion between two prominent conso- 
nants like k and t would destroy the very life of English. 
The distinction between carry and tarry, car and tar, 
key and tea, would simply be lost. Yet the Hawaian 
language struggles successfully against these disadvant- 
ages, and has stood the test of being used for a transla- 
tion of the whole Bible, without being found wanting. 

If we consider that r is in many languages a 
guttural, and I a dental, we may place in the same 
category of wavexing pronunciation the confusion 
between these two letters, r and I, a confusion re- 
max'ked not only in the Polynesian, but likewise in 
many of the African languages. Speaking of the 
Sotchuana dialects. Dr. Bleek remarks ; ‘ One is jus- 
tified to consider r in these dialects as a sort of 
floating letter, and rather intermediate between I and 
r, than a decided r sound.'' ® 

^ Oliamisso, W^or’ks, vol. ii. p. 76. 

^ Biischmaiaii, Ilm Marq* p, 103 ; Pott, JEfpm, J^orsehAL p. 1S8. 

® Mr. Powell, in Ms XniroduHion to the stad^ of Indian Language 
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It is this absence of differentiation in eeitain con- 
sonants which seems to me to account for several 
so-called phonetic changes in dialects of the same 
language, which otherwise would defy all piinciples 
of phonetics. We are told that the missionaries in 
Hawaii were so perplexed as to whether the}* ought 
to write h or t, that at last thej* had to appeal to the 
king. The king decided in favour of h. and after 
that his own name, which Ellis, in his Polynesian 
Researches, wrote Tamehameha, was changed into 
Kamelmrneha, and has remained so ever since. 

Is it not clear, therefore, that if during a period 
when the pronunciation still wavered bt-dwoen h and 
t, certain families had migrated from Hawaii to other 
islands, tw'o dialects might have arisen in time, the 
one without any k's, the other without an}’ f’s ? And 
yet it would be quite wanng to say that h had become 
t, or t had become h. And is it not equally wrong 
therefore to say that because we find in Greek tettares, 
and in Sanskrit /jatvar, in Latin quatuor, therefore 
Greek t was changed into Sanskiit h, and into Latin 
qu, or vice versal 

I feel convinced therefore that the key to much 
of tho phonetic diversity which we observe bet-ween 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and the other Aryan lan- 
guages must be looked for in a previous state of 
language, in which, as in the Polynesian dialects, the 
principal points of consonantal contact were not yet 
felt as definitely separated from each other. 

(second edition, ‘WasMngton, 1880, p, 12) lias fully treated of these 
sounds, wliich lie calls synthetic and has painted out their 

importance for phonological studies. 
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There is notlimg to show that in tJiermds, Greek 
ever had an initial guttural, and to say that Sanskrit 
gh became Greek is in reality saying what is im- 
possible. No Sanskrit letter can become a Greek 
letter; in fact, no letter ever becomes. People pro- 
nounce letters, and they either pronounce them pro- 
perly or improperly. If the Greeks pronounced th in 
tJiermds properly, without any intention of pronounc- 
ing gh:, then the th^ instead of gh^ requires another 
explanation, and I cannot find a better one than the 
one just suggested. "When we find three dialects, like 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, exhibiting the same word 
with guttural, dental, and labial initials, we gain but 
little if we say that Greek is a modification of San- 
skrit, or Latin of Greek. No Greek ever took the 
Sanskrit word and modified it ; but all throe received 
it from a common source, in which its articulation was 
as yet so vague as easily to lend itself to these various 
interpretations in different colonies. Though we do 
not find in any Greek dialect the same mixtui'c of 
guttural and dental contact which exists in the 
Hawaian language, it is by no means uncommon to 
find one Greek dialect preferring the dental,^ when 
another prefers the guttural ; and I do not see how 
this fact can be explained, unless we assume that in 
an earlier or, as it is now called, a prehistoric state of 
the Greek language the px'onunciation fluctuated or 
hesitated between k and t. 

I should prefer this explanation likewise in many 
cases when we see in cognate languages or dialects 

^ Doric, 7r<5/fa, oKXoJca, for irore, ot€, dAkor^ j Doric, ; 

JSolic, ; Doric, Bd for 
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an intercliange between surd, sonant, and aspirated 
letters. To an educated ear these three varieties are 
not less marked than the three different points of con- 
tact in h, t, and p. It is not only in such highly 
cultivated languages as Sanskrit and Greek that these 
three gi’ades, tenuis, media, and aspirate, ra'e used for 
the differentiation of words. In the Dacota ( Sicus.) 
language, as the Rev. S. R. Riggs informs u.s, a clear 
distinction is made between b, p, and an emphatic p. 
The same applies to dental, guttural, and palatal let- 
ters. Thus he is to hatch, pe is shai’p, and p'e is close. 
Da is to ask, ta moon, fa to die. Simj^ly to say that 
li becomes hh, and Icli becomes p, seems again a de- 
fiance of all principles of phonetics ; unle.ss an ex- 
planation can be given how and why such successive 
changes should take place. 

The Rev. W. Ridley, in his grammatical outlines of 
the Kamilaroi, Dippil, and Turrinbad languages.spoken 
by Australian aborigines ("New' South Wales,’ 1866, 
p. 4), remarks : ‘ They hahituall}’ soften the sound of 
their mutes, so that it is diflicult to determine, in 
many instances, whether the consonant sound is h or 
p, d or t, g or h.’ Mr. Curr, in his instructive work on 
the ‘Australian Race ’ (Melbourne, 1886), tells us that 
the sounds represented by our letters f, s, x, and z do 
not exist in the languages of Australia ; j, q, and v are 
of rare occurrence, and probably absent in many. The 
sound of ch is absent in some, hut abounds in others. 
The same applies to r as an initial, while as a final it 
is rolled out in some distiicts with great force and 
harshness. It is then so different from our own r, 
that aboriginal names Farr* and Walgerr have been 
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written down as Yass and Walgett. ‘ In taking down 
vocabularies frora the Blacks,’ he continues, ‘it is 
often difficult to decide whether certain sounds should 
be expressed by h or p, d or t, h or g, nor is it possi- 
ble, as far as my experience goes, to make the Blacks 
aware of these distinctions of sound.’ ^ ‘No Poly- 
nesian dialect,’ says Mr. Hale, ‘ makes any distinction 
between the sounds of h and p, d and t, g and h, I and 
r, or V and w.' ^ This is not a case, therefore, of 
phonetic corruption, of allowing an established k, t, p 
to sink down to g, d, b, or of simply suppressing the 
voice that was originally heard in g, d, h. It is a case 
analogous to what the Rev. John Batchelor observed 
among the Ainos.^ ‘T’ he writes, ‘is pronounced 
neither like t nor d in English, but as something be- 
tween the two. The same may be said of p and h’ 

If colonies started to-morrow from any of these 
centres of language, what took place thousands of 
years ago, when the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans left 
their common home, would take place again. One 
colony would elaborate the indistinct, half-guttural, 
half-dental articulation of their ancestors into a pure 
guttural ; another into a pure dental ; a third into 
a labial. One settlement would fix on the sonant, 
another on the surd consonants. The Romans who 
settled in Dacia, where their language still lives in 
the modern Wallachian, are said to have changcM 
every qu, if followed by a, into p. They pronounce 

^ See also Australian Vocahular^t, by G, F. Moore, 1843, p. x ; Lawes, 
Grammar of Main Language^ p. vii. 

® Hale, Polgnedan Grammar, p. 233- 

® Ainu-Englisli- Japanese Dictionary and Grammar^ by tb© Bev, 
John Batcbelor; Tokyo, 1889# 
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ciqtia as a/pai eyita as Are we to suppose tliat 

the Italian colonists of Dacia said aqtm as long as 
they staj-ed on Italian soil, and changed aqua into 
a2^a as soon as i*eached the Danube ? Or may 

we not rather appeal to the fragments of the aiieieiit 
dialects of Italj^s preserved in the Oscan and Um- 
brian inscriptions^ which show that in. difibreiit parts 
of Italy certain words were fi-om the begmning fixed 
differently, thus justifying the assumption that} the 
legions which settled in Dacia came from localities 
in which these Latin qtt's had always hcen pro- 
nounced as p’s 1 ^ 

It will, no doubt, sound to niaiiy classicrd scholars 
almost like blaspliemj^ to explain the phenomena in 
the language of Homer and Horace, by supposing for 
both a background like that of the Polynesian dialects 
of the present day. Some comparative philologists, 
too, will rather admit what is called a degeneracy of 
gutturals sinking down to dentals and labials, than 
look for analogies to the Sandwich Islands. Yet the 
most important point is, that vre should have clear 
conceptions of the words -we are using, and I confess 
that I cannot conceive ho*w in the word for four a 
real h in Sanskrit could become t in Greek, or t in 

^ Tlie MacedoBian (Kiitzo-Wallacliian) changes pecftis into l^epiu^ 
pecHne into hfptine. Of. Pott, E, it 49. Of the Tegeza dialects, 

the norfchex’B entirely <hrt»i>3 the ; the southern, in all granmiatlcal ter- 
minations, either elide it or ehange it into /t. Cf. Sir G. Grey's Library, 
i. p. 159. In Sicilian clialects^ore tundfiiune appear as cli^re and eiume. 
Academy, 1871, p. 147. Some of these changes have been rightly 
explained as mere ac<mstic illusions, and as cases of metathesis ; see 
Paul, Prhwiplcn der SpracTigesehicMef p. 50. 

® The Oscans said pomiis instead of quinque, te. See Mommsen, 
Unteriialiscke Ekilectet p, 2S9, 
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Greek degenerate into / in Gothic. I do not doubt 
the phonetic possibility, — for what is impossible in 
Phonetics ? I doubt the histoi’ical reality of such 
changes. I can conceive different definite sounds 
arising out of one indefinite sound ; and those who have 
visited the Polynesian islands describe this fact as 
taking place at the present day. What then takes 
place to-day, can have taken place thousands of years 
ago ; and if we see the same word beginning in San- 
skrit, Greek, and Latin, with h, t, or y», it would bp 
sheer timidity to shrink from the conclusion that 
there was a time in which that word was pronounced 
less distinctly ; in short, in the same manner as the h 
and t in Hawaian. 

I am glad to say that this distinction between 
Dialectic Change and Phonetic Corruption, and the 
account given by me of the nature of Dialectic Change 
many years ago, though strongly opposed at first, has 
been accepted by some of the most thoughtful students 
of language. I need only mention Mr. Horatio Hale, in 
his article ‘ On some doubtful or intermediate Arti- 
culations ’ in the Journal, of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1885, p. 233, and M. Maspero, in his essay on the 
‘ Personal Pronouns in Egyptian ’ in the Menioires de 
la Soci6t4 de Linguistique, Paris, 1872. Deferring to 
the occurrence of k and t in these pronouns, he 
writes : — 

‘La solution la plus raisonnable do ce probleme me jjarait 
etre celle que M. Max Muller propose, afin d’expliquer la pre- 
ference que certains dialectes indo-europeons accordent a la 
dentale, dans la plupart des cas oii d'autres dialectes de la 
mgme famille admettent la gutturale. Au lieu de sujjposer 
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line clegeiiereseence organicrae de I’artierJarioii primitive, qjii 
aiirait periiiis a la gntturaie de s’alTaiblir eii clentale, il fniidrair. 
supposer qiie rai-ticulaiion cln proiiOH de la. 2® persoiine (ioitait 
primitn^enieiifc eiitre K et T. La iirononciatioii iie s'eiianut 
iiettemeiit la gutinrale de la dentale qiie pour attribuer a 
cliacune d’elles le role sp^ecial que lui eoiiiiiiLsoas.’ 

Plionetie Idiosyncrasies, 

It must be conceded tliat single hidivicliials or single 
fomilies may sometimes influence tlie fates of a lan- 
guage, Personal defects in proiiiiiiciaTion, at first 
congenital^ may spread by imitation, and in tbat case 
it would sometimes become very difliciilt to decide 
wlietlier tlie eflect should be treated as con ting under 
the category of Phonetic Decay or of Dialectic Qrowili, 
We kiiow that many people cannot pronounce and 
they say r or even n instead. They say grass or 
croiuds instead of glass and clouds. I have liear<l 
vltien instead of little. Others change r to d, and say 
doiutd instead of run ad. Others change I to and 
say dong for long. The defects of infantine proiuin- 
eiation also must not be forgotten, and we know how 
long some cliildren will say tat for eut. tiss for htss. &c. 

It cannot be denied that all this may tell and pro- 
duce phonetic changes, due, not so laiicii to muscular 
laziness as to muscular inaptitude. 

The Rev. W. G. Lawes tells us, in the second edition 
of liis Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language 
spoken by the Motu Tribe (New Guinea), Sydney, 1888, 
that when he lirst went to Niue or Savage Island, the 
old men pronounced t before i and e as t, the children 
as tSy while, at a later visit, this infantine is had become 
the general pronunciation. 
n. o 
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It should, however, he rememhered, that in all 
these cases we can tell what is piimitive, and what is 
recent, while we have no right to say that t in Greek 
tessares is recent, simply because we find an initial 
guttural or labial in other Aiyan languages. Even the 
fact that in. this case the guttural is found in a larger 
number of Aryan languages than the dental, proves 
nothing as to its being moi’e primitive than the 
dental. 

If an individual, or a family, or a tribe cannot pro- 
nounce a certain letter, or imagines it cannot pronounce 
it naturally, nothing remains but to substitute some 
other letter, as nearly allied to it as possible. The 
Romans, for instance, were by nature destitute of 
aspirated consonants. They had neither hli, ih, 'pli, 
nor p/i, dll, bh. There is no excuse whatever for 
su^jposing that thej^ originally possessed these letters, 
and that they exchanged them afterwards for others. 
If phonetic experts can prove that the letters h.g, d,f, 
and &, which we find in Latin when in Sanskrit wo 
find gJi, dh, hh, in Greek c7i, th, and ph, require loss 
effort, well and good. Only it does not follow that 
the Romans, or their most distant ancestors, over made 
that effort and failed. As little as we can prove that 
the Greeks ever said depixos, because the 

Sanskrit has gharmds, can we postulate that the 
Romans ever said tkormus, because the Greeks said 
Beppos. These changes are due to dialectic variety, 
not to phonetic decay. 

These idiosyncrasies have to be carefully studied, for 
each language has its own, and it would by no means 
follow that because a Latin / or even b corresponds to 
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a Sanskrit- dli, thcTefore everr dh in every Iano’ua'--e 
ina.3' lapse into / or h. 

Greek has a strong olkiection to vrords ending in 
consonants; in fact, it allows but three consonants; and 
all of them li&nxiplio be heard as iinals. We only 
find it, 3% and s, seldom h, at the end of Greek words. 
The E-oman had no such scruples. His vrords end 
with a guttural tenuis, such as hie, 'iiartc ; with a 
dental tenuis, such as ti/ i?f. est : and he onlv avoids 
a final labial tenuis as not melodious. We can hardly 
imagine Virgil, in his hexameters, uttering such words 
as lamp, iruriip>, or stump}- Such tendencies or dis- 
jiositions, peculiar to each nation, must exorcise 
considerable influence on the phonetic structure of a 
language, particularly if we consider that in the Aryan 
family- the grammatical lifeblood throbs chiefly in the 
final letters. 


*rii and 

We kiioiY that ilt in EBglisli is a iiorfectl3"‘ easy aiirl 
legitimate eoiiiid. Its prorjiinciation comes quite 
natural to an Englishman. But it requires a coiisiuer- 
able eflbrt on the part of most foreigners. It probably 
did so on the part of the Romans, 'when trjdng to 
speak Anglo-Saxon. Hence it happened that instead 
of fh ^Ye sometimes find /* the dental instead of the 
labial aspirate. At first sight, such a change may 
seem Tery violent. I remember well, when Eurnouf 
pointed out that the modern Persian name Feridun 
was a corruption of the Zend ThraStona, how several 
scholars doubted the possibility of such a change. 
But we have only to look at the diagrams of th and / 

o z 
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to convince ourselves tliat the slightest movement of 
the lower lip towards the upper teeth would change 
the sound of th into/d Children sometimes begin with 
pronouncing / instead of th, nay it is often difficult 
to distinguish their /’s and tliB- In vulgar English^ 
^ nothing ^ sounds sometimes like ^ miffimg' and had 
a/notlier ’ is made to rhyme with ^ did not love lier^ ^ 
In Russian we know that the Greek Q appears as f, 
e, g. Feodor instead of JUieodov. 


Fis, 26 , 


Now here we have 
clearly a case of pho- 
netic corruption. Th is 
right j f is wrong. Th 
camo first, / came after- 
%vards. But this cor- 
ruption is not due to 
economy of muscular 
exertion, but to phonetic 
idiosyncrasies, that is, to 
habits and peculiarities 
on the part of foreigners 
who were forced by ex- 
ternal circumstances to 
Not being able to pro- 
nounce a sound which was strange to their buccal 



th and f. 

(the dotted otitlinc is th.) 

adopt a foreign language. 


^ See M. M., On Veda m}d ZemlaveHia^ p. 32. Arendtj Bdtriige zur 
tevglei eke mien B^^it’achfornehmig, i. p, 425. 

^ ‘ On what principle is it that the Yorkshireman travelling between 
Huddersfield and Saddleworth reads the name of Blaiilmaiie station as 
Hluwlt, or that the Wriothedey family dwindles in the public moutii 
into the iiiBignificance of llochleyX^ London Qmirterly^ Oot. 1864, 
p. 209. Bimyan’s rhymes prove that he must have prsmouiiced daughter 
like dafter ; see Earle, Philology of the JBnglkh Tongue, p. 127. 
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organs, they took Yfliat lawj-ers call ilie ci-^rrh. tlie 
nearest approach. 

It is generallj' easy thei-efore to 3'epresent thc- 
process of this kind of phonetic corruption by 
anatomical diagTams, showing the natural transition 
from one position, of the vocal organs to the other. 
Thus it can be clearly- perceived from the folioveing 
diagi'am,’ how the Latin clamdi'e requires complete 
contact between the root of the tongue and the soft 


palate, which contact is merged hy^ sudden tran.sition 
into the dental position of the tongue with a vibration 


of its lateral edges. In 
Italian this lateral vibra- 
tion of the tongue is drojit, 
or rather is replaced by the 
slightest possible approach 
of the tongue towards the 
palate, which follows al- 
most involuntarily on the 
opening of the guttural 
contact, producing chia- 
ruare, instea,d of clamare. 
The Spaniard slurs over 
the initial guttural contact 
altogether ; he thinks he has 



\ 


Clamrire, cMamare, Ilaman 


pronounced it, though his tongue has never risen, and 
he glides at once into the I vibration, the opening of 


which is followed by the same mouilld sound which 


we observed in Italian. 


^ TMa diagram was drawix by Professor BicbardOwen* 
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K and T« 

In some cases it is, no doubt, difHcult to say wby 
one letter should seem easier to pronounce than 
another. For instance, when a language possesses both 
the k and the t, it is difficult to see why in some words 
t should be changed into k. This case, however, is 
quite different from that of the indifferentiated letters 
of the Polynesian languages which we considered 
before. All we can say in this case is that to a certain 
class of people, the k contact must have appeared more 
natural, and that others imitated their peculiarity. 
The fac.t itself, however, cannot be doubted. In 
Canada the lower classes habitually pronounce t as k, 
saying mekier and moikie for metier and moitie} 
This cannot be due to the fact that in Canada French 
was a foreign language. For at home also the French 
language underwent the same corruption, chiefly 
among the lower classes. Thus Moliere in Le Medeciiv 
n'it.algre lui, makes Jaqueline say keriqiiie instead of 
lidrUieT. In the same play quarqvAe occurs for quar- 
tier, amiquH for amitie. M. Agnel, in his Ohsei'va- 
tions sw la prononciation et le langage rustique des 
environs de JParis, pp. 11, 28, testifies to the existence 
of the same corruption among the peasants near Paiis 
and Havre, where cTiarkier may be heard for charretier, 
ahricokier for ahricotier, crapvu for trapxv. In one 
case this corruption has affected even the classical 
French, for there seems to be a unanimous opinion 
that craindre stands for Latin tTemere.^ 

^ Studenf s Maniml of the MnglUh Language (Marsh and Smith)^ 
p. 349. 

^ See also Mefciviers, Dictionnaire Franco-normandi 1870, p. 5. The 
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In all these casesj however^ it should be reiiierfil)ered 
that the t was there at first, and that its change to k 
was not due to difiereiitiation, but to the phonetic idio- 
syncrasies of certain individuals or certain classes. 

Lastly^ there are some cases where ib seeiris very 
doubtful whether the ear of some of our phonetic 
authorities may not be as much at faiiU as the pro- 
nunciation of certain speakers. While in the cases 
before mentioned a real t dwindled down to we are 
told by Webster, in the Introduction to his English 
Dictionaiy, that in English the letters cl are often 
pronounced like fZ, e. g. tlett)* and tleaii for deter and 
elemi^ and gl like tU. diary for glory. Webster is, no 
doubt, a gTeat authorit-y, still I doubt the accuracy of 
this observation, at least among educated people. 

Cause of Phonetic Becay. 

We now come to the question, What is the cause of 
Phonetic Decay ? For many years it was the custom 
among comparative philologists, when treating of 
phonetic changes, to say that s has become r, or tliat 
Til has been dropt, s has been elided, a and i have been 
contracted, t softened, cl hardened, &c. The question 
why letters should thus ‘ change or become ’ was 
never asked. Curtins comprehended all these pro- 
cesses under the name of Vem'lUerttvg. a ineta- 
phoi’ical expression taken from the decay which is 
produced by storm and weather, as if letters were 
thiiigs by themselves, exposed to external influences. 

King of Siam when speaking of maitrt, tlie BixddMsfc word for love, 
mentioned that some Sanskrit scholars pronounced it maihree 5 see Mrs. 
A. H, Leonowens, The Governess at the Siamese Court, 1870, p. 197. 
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and liable to tbe ravages of time. I was tbe first, I 
believe, wbo ventured to ascribe phonetic change to 
its vera ca%isa, namely, to a natural desire of econo- 
mising muscular exertion, to a vis inertiae, or, in 
simpler language, to human laziness. 

Every letter requires more or less of muscular 
exertion. There is a manly, sharp, and definite 
articulation, and there is an effeminate, vague, and 
indistinct utterance. The one requires a will, the 
other is a mere laisser-aller. The chief cause of 
phonetic degeneracj^ in language is when people 
shrink from the effort of articulating each consonant 
and vowel ; when they attempt to economise their 
breath and their muscular energy, when they lay con- 
siderable stress on one syllable, and in consequence 
slur over the rest. It is perfectly true that, for 
practical purposes, the shorter and easier a word, the 
better, as long as it conveys its meaning distinctly. 
Most Greek and Latin words are twice as long as they 
need be, and I do not mean to find fault with the 
Eomanic nations, for having simplified the labour of 
speaking. If the provincial of Gaul came to say 
phre instead of it was simply because he 

shrank from the trouble of lifting his tongue, and 
pushing it against his teeth. Phre required less 
strain on the will, and less expenditure of breath : 
hence it took the place of pdtrem. So in English, 
night requires less expenditure of muscular energy 
than nacht or Naclit, as pronounced in Scotland and 
in Germany ; and hence, as people always buy in 
the cheapest market, night found more customers 
than the more expensive terms. Nearly all the 
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clianges that have taken place in the transition from 
Anglo-Saxon to modern English helcng to this class. 
Thus : — 


A.S. 

Iiafoc became hawk 

j A.S. 

nawilit became 

nought 

3? 

cheg* 


day 

1 5, 

hlaibrd" 

lord 

SJ 

fasger 

93 

fair 

E 33 

lilaifdige „ 

Imly 

33 

secgLin 

39 

say 

33 

s&Hg „ 

siilv 

33 

sjjrecaii 

33 

sjieak 

33 

biiton ,5 

hut- 

33 

folgiaii 

33 

follow 

33 

lieafod 5 , 

head 

33 

morgen 

33 

morrow 

33 

nose-f^yrel „ 

nostril 

33 

earning 

33 

king* 

33 

wif-iiian 35 

woman 

33 

w^oruld 

39 

workP 

39 

Eofor-wie 

York 


The same took place in Latin or French vrords 
naturalised in English. Thus : — 

Sciitariiis escuier =? sciiiire 

Historia liistoire s== storj 

Egyptiaiiiis Eg^’pliaii = gipsy 
Extra liens estraiigier = st ra nger 
Hy drops] s — = dropsy 

Capitulum eliapiti’e = chapter 

Bouiiiiicella demoiselle = damsel 
Paralysis jiaralysie = palsy 
Sacrist anus sacrist ain =«= sexton 

The liest illustrations of the porogress of phonetic 
decay are no doubt to he found in modern languagesj 
such as the Romanic dialects in Europe, and the Pra- 
krit dialects in India. But the same process "was 
going on in ancient languages also. Thus the Latin 
quintua stands for qiiinctus^ just as Ital. scmto stands 

^ Old Higli-Germaa = secnlum, i. e. IMensclienalter. Sliak©^ 

speare In The Merrt/ Wives of Wineisor, iv. 4, SO, speaks of ‘the super- 
stitious idle-headed ehlj Of. werwulf, lycanthropus, werewolf* wahr- 
wolf, loup-gai'ouij) ; were-gild, mann-geld, ransom. Of. Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatih, ii* 480. 

^ See Dectuns on the SoLenee of Language » yoL L p. 186. 
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for sancttis. Umbrian mestru shows phonetic cor- 
ruption moi’e advanced than Italian maestro for 
magister. Umbrian deitu and feitio foi’ dicito and 
faeito represent but the fii’st step which in the end 
led to Italian dite and futte. 

There are, no doubt, some words in Eugllsh which, 
if compared with their originals in Anglo-Saxon, seem 
to have added to their bulk, and thus to violate the 
general principle of simplification. Thus A. S. thunor 
is in English thunder. Yet here, too, the change is 
due to laziness. It requires more exertion to with- 
draw the tongue from the teeth without allowing the 
opening of the dental contact to be heard than to slur 
from u on to d, and then only to the following vowel. 
The same expedient was found out by other languages. 
Thus, the Greek preferred to say dndres, instead of 
dneres ; ambrosia, instead of amrosiad The French 
genre is more diflScult to pronounce than gendre-, 
hence the English gender, with its anomalous d. 
Similar instances in English are, to slv/nxher = A. S. 
slumeriani embers = A.B. cbmynan-, Jmmble — hu- 
milis. 


Eupliony. 

It was formerly the custom of gi’ainmarians to 
ascribe these and similar changes to euphony^ or a 
desire to make words agreeable to the earj the real 
object being to make them agreeable to the mouth — ■ 

^ In Greek p. cannot stand before \ and nor X before p, nor v before 
any liquid. Hence = pearjp^pia ; yapp6s^yap0p6s ; ^paprou 

fsijjpIBporov I poprvs — ^pOTos, See Mehlborn, GriecMsehe Grammati^, 
p, 64. In Tamil nr is pronounced ndr. Caldwell, Bra vidian Gram-> 
mar^ p. 138, 
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that is to say, to save a eei'tain amount of muscular 
eflbrfc. Greek, for instance, it -was said, abhors t-^ro 
aspirates at the beginning of two successive syllables, 
because the repeated aspu-ation would offend delicate 
ears. If a verb in Greek, beginning with an asjairate, 
has to be reduplicated, the first syllable takes the 
tenuis instead of the aspirate. Thus the in Greek 
forms tfi/ienw, as dhd in Sanskrit dadh dm i. If this 

were done simply for the sake of euphony, it would 
be difficult to account for many words in Greek far 
more inharmonious than tMtheini. Such words as 
chthijn, earth, (pdoyyos, jihthoggos, vowel, begin- 
ning with two aspirates, were surely more objection- 
able than thithem i would have been. There is nothing 
to offend our ears in the ’Lo-iin fcfelU } from fallo, or 
in the Gothic reduplicated perfect haiJiald, from hal- 
dmi, which in English is conti-acted into /ie?(,?,the A. S. 
being liedld, instead of hchold ; or even in the Gothic 
fa If ahum, we caught, from fahan, to catch.” Tliore 
is nothing fearful in the sound oifea rfid. though both 
syllables begin with an f. Eut if it be oljected that 

^ It slionlcl be remarked tbat tlie X-atin/, tbotigli not an aspirated 
tennis like <'/>, but a labial flatus, seems to have had a very harsh sound. 
Quintilian, when regretting the absence in Latin of Greek </? and i;, says, 

‘ Qu® si nostris literis (/ et u) seribantur, surdum qniddam et bar- 
baruni eflicieiit, et velut in loctim eariini suecedent tristes et horridie 
quibiis Grfeda caret. Kain ©t ilia qu® eat sexta nostratium {/) |»®ne 
non humana voce, vel omnino non voce potius, inter discriniiiia dentium 
ehSaiida est ; qu® etiam cum vocalem proxima accipit, qnassa quodam- 
modo utique qiioties aliquam consonantem frangifc, ut in hoc ipso frangit, 
multo fit borridior’ (xii. 10\ — Of. Bindseil, p. 287. 

^ Pres. Perf. Sing, Perf. Plur. Part. Perf, Pass. 

Goth, haita haihait haihaitinn haitan 

A.S. hUtan h^ht (h6t) h^ton h^ten 

O.E. hate hight highten hoten, hoot, hight. 
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all these letters in Latin and Gothic are mere breath- 
ings, while the Greek real aspirates, we 

have in German such words as Pfro^ifenzielter, which 
to German ears is anjj-thing but an unpleasant sound. 
I believe the real cause of this so-called abhorrence in 
Greek is nothing but laziness. An aspirate requires 
great effort, though we are hardly aware of it, begin- 
ning from the abdominal muscles and ending in the 
muscles that open the glottis to its widest extent. It 
was in order to economise this muscular energy that 
the tenuis was substituted for the aspirate, though, of 
course, in cases only whei'e it could be done without 
destroying the significancy of language. Euphony is 
a very vague and unscientific term. Each nation 
considers its own language, each tribe its own dialect, 
euphonic; and there are but few languages which 
please our ear, when heard for the first time. To 
my ear hniglit does not sound better than Knecht, 
though it may do so to an English ear ; but there can 
be no doubt that it requires less effort to pronounce 
the English Jenight than the German KnccM. 

A desire for euphony seems to me in most cases but 
a disguised desire for a saving of muscular exertion, 
what is disagreeable to the ear being disagreeable to 
the voice also. There is no objection, however, to 
admit euphony as one of the less direct causes of pho- 
netic change. Thus the recurrence of the same letter 
in two successive syllables is often avoided, possibly 
for the sake of euphony, possibly for the sake of ease. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, that the two 
Latin derivatives aris and alia are one and the same. 
If we derive Saturnalis from Saturnus, and secularia 
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from sectihim, normaHs from nn.orma, regtdaris from 
^s’eg'ula, astralis from asirtirn-, stellavis from stdla, it is 
clear that the suffix in all is the same. Yet there is 
some kind of rule which determines whether ali^ or 
aris is to he preferred. If the hotly oi the words 
contains an Z, the Roman preferred the teriniiiation 
aris I hence sec'tdcf.ris, regularis, kteUtir is, the onK^ 
exceptions being that I is preserved (1) when there is 
also an r in the body of the word, and this r closer to 
the termination than the I ; hence lateralis ; 

(2} when the I forms part of a comji^oiind eoiisonaiitj 
as fluintdls, glaelaUsd The same explanation ruList 
probably be given for eoerxdeiis from fur 

keplialargia and letliaryia by the side of oiohjitK 

All these are changes dependent on a dislike of the 
repetition of the same letter. But there are other 
changes of I into r which it would he dillicult to 
assign to euphony onty, e.g. colonel, pronounced cur-- 
uel (Old French, eoronel ; Spaiiisli cororul) ; ros-- 
sig-nole liisrlrtlola.^ Tlte Wallachiaii dor, desire, 
is su]3posed to be the same word as the Italian duolta 
pain. In aj^dYre, eliagyit-re, esclaiid're,xSi^ same change 
of I into T hiis taken place.^ 

On the other hand, r apj)ears as I in Italian albero = 
arhor; celehro ^ ce'i^ebrtcm ; mercoledl, ^Jereurii dies; 
gjellegrlno, j)ilgTirn == 

If certain scholars prefer to ascribe the change 
between two vowels of s into r in Latin, and the 

^ Of. Pott, JEJfi/moIofjisehe Forschnngen, Ist edit. ii. 97> where some 
exceptions, such aw lefalis, are explained. 

“ See Corssen, Fritische ISaditriige, p. 86, 

® Diez, VergleivhiiiidG Gramiudtih, i. p. 189- * Diez, c. p. 20D. 
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dropping of s in Greek under the same circumstances, 
to a desire for euphony leather than to an economy 
of muscular enei-gy, I see no objection, if only it is 
clearly undei'stood that such changes are never in- 
tentional, but simply mechanical. To us it may seem 
as easy to say genesis as generis, yivea-os as yeveos and 
yevovs. But we must remember that the nerves and 
muscles employed in speaking may assume certain 
habits and tendencies in each individual by imitation, 
and by inheritance in whole families and nations, 
and that what is easy and natural for pronunciation 
must be determined, in each case, by such habits and 
tendencies. 


X*2io3ietlc HaTbits. 

Though I have lived much longer in England 
than in Germany, and spoken more English than 
German, yet even now, after lecturing for one hour 
in English, the muscles of my throat feel tii’ed, my 
throat becomes heated and dry, while in Germany 
I could lecture for two and three houi’s witliout any 
such feeling. What does this show 1 It shows that 
with me the combination of sounds peculiar to 
English requires a greater muscular effort, a greater 
exertion of will, than the usual run of sounds in 
German ; but it does not prove that in themselves 
English sounds are more difficult to pronounce than 
German. Habit, whether self-formed or inherited, 
forms here as elsewhere ‘lines of least i-esistanee,’ 
and those lines of least resistance determine what 
seems easy or difficult to pronounce in every lan- 
guage. 
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Double ConsoiiautSa 

We IiaTe still to treat of one other cause of Phone tic 
Decay, namely Double Consonants. Certain con- 
sonants, if they come together witliont intervening 
vowels, are troublesome to pronounce, particiila]“Iy at 
the beginning of words. Hence tlaej-^ are veiy liable 
to phonetic decay, either hy being assimilated, or by 
one of these being dropt. But if it is the fcendeiiey of 
most languages to avoid or soften these trou]:desonie 
combinations, we must not shirk the question, how 
it ever came to pass that such troublesome groups vrere 
framed and sanctioned. Sti'ange as it may seem. I 
believe that these troubles onie eornbiiiations of 
sonants were likewise the result of phonetic eoriaipLioii, 
i.e. of muscular relaxation. Most of them owe their 
oiugin to contraction, that is to say, to an attempt to 
pronounce two syllables as one. and thus to save time 
and breath, though not without paying for it an 
increased consonantal eftbrt. 

It has been argued, with some plausibility, that 
lang’oame in its original state, of which, unfortunate] v. 
we know next to nothing, eschewed the contact of 
two or more consonants. There are languages still in 
existence in which each sjdlable consists either of a 
vowel, or of a vowel preceded by one consonant only, 
and in which no syllable ever ends in a consonant. This 
is the ease, fur instance, in the Polynesian languages. A 
Hawaiaii finds it almost impossible to pronounce two 
consonants together, and in learning English he has 
likewise the greatest difficulty in pronouncing cah^ or 
any other word ending in a consonant. Cah^ as pro- 
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notineecl by a Hawaian, becomes caha. Mr. Hale^ in 
bis excellent ^ Polynesian Grammar/ ^ says ; — 

Ib all the Polynesian dialects every s^dlahle must terminate 
ill a vowel ; and two consonants are never heard without a 
vowel between them. This rule admits of no exception, what- 
ever, and it is chiefly to this peculiarity that the softness of 
these languages is to be attributed. The longest syllables have 
only three letters, a consonant and a diphthong, and many 
syllables consist of a single vowel. 

There are other languages besides the Polynesian, 
which never admit closed syllables, i. e. syllables 
ending in consonants. All syllables in Chinese are 
open or nasal,^ yet it is by no means certain whether 
the final, consonants which have been pointed out in 
the vulgar dialects of Ohina are to be considered as 
later additions, or whether they represent a more 
primitive state of the Chinese language. 

In South Africa all the members of the great 
family of speech, called by Dr. Bleek the Ba-ntu 
family, agree in general with regard to the simplicity 
of their syllables. Their syllables can begin with 
only one consonant, including, however^ consonantal 
diphthongs, nasalised consonants, and combinations of 
clicks with other consonants reckoned for this pur- 
pose as substantially simple. The semi- vowel too, 
may intervene between a consonant and a following 
vowel. ISTo syllable, as a general rule, in those South 
African languages, which extend north beyond the 
equator, can end in a consonant, but only in vowels, 

^ Hale, 1. c. p. 234. 

® Eiidlicher, CMiieuBch& Qrammaiik, p. 112. 
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wlietlier pure or nasalJ The excepMoiis serve but 
to prove tlie role, for are confined to cases wliere 
hj the falling off of the generally extremely short 
and almost indistinct terminal vowel, an approach 
has been made to consonantal endings.- 

Ill the other family of South African speeeli. the 
Hottentoh compound consonants me erjnally esclimv ed 
at the heginiiing of words. It is clear, too, that all 
radical words ended there originally in vowels, and 
that the final consonants are entirely due to graui- 
rnatical terminations, such as s, fe and r. ’Ey the 
frecjiient use of these suffixes the final vowel dis- 
appeared, but tlitit it was there originally has been 
proved vdth sufficient evidence." 

The permanent and by no means accidental or in- 
dividual character of these phonetic peculiarities is 
best seen in the treatment of foreign woj’ds. Practice 
will 110 doubt overcome the difficulfc}" which aHawaian 
feels in pronouncing two consonants together, or in 
ending Ms -words by consonantal cheeks, and I have 
mi 'self heard a Mohawk articulating his labial letteis 
with perfect accuracy'. Yet if we examine the feu^eign 
words adopted by the people into their own vocabu- 
lary, we shall ea>sily see how they have all been placed 
on a bed of Procrustes. In the Ewe, a W est- African 
language, school is pronounced the German Jhn- 

bter (window) fesre."^ 

^ Jileek, Conijiarative Grammar, § 252 i Applejard, K<^ftr 
p. hih 

llleek, CoitqHtraiive Grammar, § 257 j Hakii, llarero Grammar^ 
§ 3 . 

® Bleek, Com 2 >araGt‘>e Grammar, § 257~^>0, 

^ Pott, EtijiHologlsehe Forschtmyen, ii, 56. 

II, P 
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In tlie Hafir language we find bapitizeslia 

igolide 
inkamela 
ibere 

umpeiisite ■ 


5? 

55 

95 

99 


95 

99 

59 

95 


ikerike 


to baptize 

gold 

camel 

bear 

priest 

kirk 


nnijDosile = apostle 
isugile = sugar 
ama-Ngezi = English^ 


If we look to tlie Finnisli and the whole Uralic 
class of the Northern Turanian languages, we meet 
with the same disinclination to admit double conso- 
nants at the beginning, or any consonants whatever 
at the end of words. The German Olas is written 
Iasi in Finnish. The Swedish smak is changed into 
maktb, star into stmri, strand into ranta. No genuine 
Finnish word begins with a double consonant, for the 
assibilated and softened consonants, which are spelt 
as double letters, were originally simple sounds. This 
applies equally to the languages of the Esths, Ostiakes, 
Hungarians, and Syrjanes, though, through their in- 
tercourse with Aryan nations, these tribes, and even 
the Fins, succeeded in mastering such difficult groups 
as pr, sp^ sty stTy &c. The Lap, the Mordvinian, and 
Tcheremissian dialects show, even in words which are 
of native growth, though absent in the cognate dia~ 
lects, initial consonantal groups such as kvy psy sty &c. ; 
but such gi‘oups are always the result of secondary 
formation, as has been fully proved by Professor 
Boiler.^ The same careful scholar has shown that 


^ Appleyard, Kafir Language, p. 89. 

* Boiler, Die Kinnuchen Sprachen, p. 19. Pott, e, pp, 40 and 56. 
See also Boehtlingk, Ueberdie Spracke der Jakulen, § 152. ^ Tlie Ttirko- 
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the Finiiisli, tlioiigli preferring sj^llahles ending in 
vowels, has admitted n, s, Z, r, and even Z, as hiiai 
consonaiits. The Estlionian, Lappoiiian, Mordviiiiaii. 
Ostiakiaii, and Hungarian, by dropping or weakening 
their final and unaccented vowels, IiaA^e acquired a 
large niiniliei' of words ending in simple and doiilde 
consonants ; but throughout the UraJic class, wherever 
we can trace the radical elements of language, vre 
always find simple consonants amd final vowels. 

"We uiTive at the same result, if we eiiamine the 
syllabic structure of the Dra vidian class of the South 
Turanian languages, the Tamil, Teliigti, Canarese., 
Malayillain, Src. The Ilev. R. CahhrelL in his excel* 
lent work, the ^ Dravidian Comparative Grammar/ has: 
treated this subject with the same care as Professor 
Boiler in his Essay on the Finnish languages, and we 
have only to j)lace these accounts b}” the side of each 
other, in order to perceive the most extraordinaxy 
coincidences. 

The chief pecnliaritv of 'Dravidian svllaljatioTs is its extreme 
simplicity and dislike of compound or coneiirrent coiisouaiits ; 
and this peculiarity characterises the Tamil, the most early 
enlthated ineinl^er of the family", in a more marked degree 
than any other Dra vidian language. 

In Telngn, Canarese, and Malayalain, the great majority of 
Dravidian words, i.e. words which have not been derived from 
Sanskrit, or altered through Sanskrit inlluenees, and in Tamil 
ail words without excexitioii, including even Sanskrit derivti” 
tives, are divided into syllables on the following plan. Double 
or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, like ‘strd 
in ‘strength,’ are altogether inadmissible. At the beginning 

Tataric languages, the Mongolian, and Finnish show a strong aversion 
to double consonants at the beginning of words.’ 

F a 
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not only of tlie first syllable of every word, but also of every 
succeeding’ syllable, only one consonant is allowed. If in tlie 
middle of a word of several syllables, one syllable ends with a 
consonant and the succeeding* one conimences with another 
consonant, the concurrent consonants must be euplionically 
assimilated, or else a vowel must be inserted between them. 
At the conclusion of a word, double and treble consonants, 
like ‘ gth/ in ‘ strength,^ are as inadmissible as at the beginning ; 
and every woi’d must terminate in Telugu and Canarese in a 
vowel ; in Tamil, either in a vowel or in a single semivowel, 
as *1,’ or ‘r,’ or in a singde nasal, as ‘n,’ or It is obvious 

tliat this iDlan of syllabation is extremely unlike that of the 
Sanskrit. 

Generally, "i’ is the vowel which is used for the i)iirposo of 
separating inadmissible consonants, as apiDears from the manner 
in which Sanskrit derivatives arc Tamiiised. Sometimes ‘^u’ 
is employed instead of ^i.’ Thus the Sanskrit preposition 
‘pra’ is changed into *pira’ in the compound derivatives, 
which have been borrowed by the Tamil; whilst ^Krishna’ 
becomes Kiru^sfina-n ’ {‘tt’ instead of ‘sh^), or even 
•'Ivif^ina-n.' Even such soft conjunctions of consonants as 
the vSanskrit ‘dya,’ ‘dva,’ ‘gya/ &c., are separated in Tamil 
into ‘ diya,’ ‘ diva/ and giya.’ ^ 

The Semitic languages are quite free from words 
beginning with two consonants without an inter- 
mediate vowel or shewa. This is, in fact, considered 
by Ewald as one of the prominent characters of the 
Semitic family ; ^ and if foreign words lilce Plato 
have to be naturalised in Araliic, the p has to be 
changed to /, for Arabic, as we saw, has no jo, and an 
initial vowel must be added, thus changing Platon 
into Ifiatijb7h. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that evidence of this 
kind, which might be considerably increased, should 

^ Caldwell, Dmvidian CompamHve Gmnumar, p. 138. 

® Ewald, Gramm. Arahiaa, i, p. 23 ; Pott, Etgm. borsch, 
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liave iiiclEced sjpeciilative scliolars to look upon tlie 
original elements of language as necessarily consist- 
ing of open syllaMes, of one consonant followed by 
one Tow^el or of a single vowel. Tlie fact tiiat Ian- 
giiages exist, in wliicli tliis simple structure has ]:>eeii 
preservecL is certainly important nor can it be denietb 
that out of such simple elements languages been 

formed, gradually advancing, hj-- a suppression of 
vowels, to a state of strong consonantal harshness. 
The Tcheremissian Sr/ia^ mouth, if derived from a 
root to speak, must originally have been 

In the Aryan languages, the same process can 
easily he observed as producing the same efiect, viz. 
double consonants, either at the beginning or at the 
end of words. It was in order to expedite the 
pronunciation of words that vowels were dropt, and 
consonants brought together : it was to facilitate the 
pronunciation of such words that one of the conso- 
nants was afterwards left out, and new vowels were 
added to render the pronunciation easier once more. 

Thus, io hnovj points back to Sk. f/iia, but this r/ua, 
the Lat. gno in gnuvl, or gjto in Gr. eg non, again 
points back to gran 4, contracted to griia. Many roots 
are formed by the same process, and they generally 
express a derivative idea. Thus c/an, which means 
to create, to pi'oduce, and which we find in Sk. graiias, 
Gr. genoSy genus, kin, is raised to g^anS. and grna, in 
order to express the idea of being able to produce. 
If I am able to produce music, I know music ; if I am 
able to produce ploughing, I know how to plough, I 
can plough ; and hence the frequent running together 
of the two conceptions, I can and I know, Ich kamn 
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aii>l h'h Je sais and Je lyeux?- As from g^an 

He SO Irom man, to tliink ^Sk. manas, Gr. 

„ mu IS, laiiid), wo have mna, to learn by heart, 

(‘;n'>/k jf't'wj itTriwi, I I’omeinber, mimneshd. In modern 
piiJiniJieiati'.'n the m is dropt, and we pronounce 
iii-iii /toosicK. Again, we have in Sanskrit a I’oot m lai, 
which means to fade; from it mlAna, faded, mlani, 
iii'llng:. Now, whence this initial double consonant 
Tilt; Sanskrit root mlai or mla is formed 
;ik>‘ .ofia and mna, from a simpler root mal or mar, 
v. liica luoans to wear out, to decay. As ffan became 
f/iiil. so mar, mra. This mar is a very prolific root, 
of which more hereafter, and was chiefly used in the 
sense of decaying or dying, nicov'or, ag(/3)pdo-ta, Old 
.Slav, wi'tfi, to die, Lith. mivti, to die. 

These instances will suffice in order to show that 
in San.skj'it, too, and in the Aryan languages in 
genera J, the initial double consonants owe their 
existence to the same tendency which afterwards 
leads to their extinction. It was phonetic economy 
that reduced marS, to mr^ ; it was phonetic economy 
that reduced mra to r a and Id,. 

The double consonants being once there, the 
simplest proee.ss would seem to be to drop one of the 
two. This happens frequently, but by no means 
always. Wo see this process in English words such 
as knight, A. S. enihti knife, A. S. entf; knee, A. S. 
cvpo; to leap, A. S. hliapan-, ring, A. S. living. We 
]ik(;wise observe it ia Latin natus instead of gnatus, 
nodue instead of gnodue, English knot. We know 

* Pott {JE. F. ii. 291) oompareg queo and scio, tracing them to San- 
Arlt k i. See Benfey, Furze Sanskrit Qrammaiik, § 62, note. 
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that tlie old Latin form of locus was stloc-us.’'- thus 
pointing to root std, whence the German. Sidle ; we 
know that instead of Us, Ulis, quarrel, litigation, the 
ancient Eonians pronounced ttUs, which has been 
compared with German strelt. In all these cases the 
iirst consonant or consonants were simply dropt. 

Sometimes, however, a vowel is added again to 
facilitate the pronunciation. Many words in Latin 
begin with sc, st, sp. Some of these are found in 
Latin inscriptions of the fourth century after Christ 
spelt with an initial i : e.g. in istataurn (Orelli, 1,120, 
A.D. 37'o) ; Ispirilus (IMai, Coll. Vat. t. v. p. 446, 8).“ 
It seems that the Celtic nations were unable to pro- 
nounce the initial s before a consonant, c-r at least 
that they disliked it.® The Spaniards, even when 
reading Latin, pronounce esiiuUiiui for studimn, 
t’seliola for svhoLad Ilenco the constant addition of 
the initial vowel in the Western or chiefly Celtic 

^ Quiniil. i. 4, 10. 

® SceCreceliiis, in Iloefsrr’s Zclf^cltrijtj iv, IGG ; Corssen^ 
p. i. ]>. 

^ iiiehards, Antfqu€F Lingua JBriianniceB Thesaurim (Bn«,tol, 1753), 
as quoted by Pott^ E.JP. ii, 07, says .after letter S) ; ‘Xo British word 
Itegins witli s, wlieii a eniisonanfc or w follows, ’without setting f/ before 
it ; for we do not say Sgiibor, snodeii, &c., but Ysgiibor, ysnoclen. 
And when we borrow any words from another language which begin 
with an a and a consimanfc immediately following it, we prefix a ^ 
before such words, as from the Batin scliola^ ysgol; sjiiriiits, yspryd; 
h’cuificm, ysgwydd 

* Tschudi, Peruy i. 176. Caldwell, JDravitUau Comparative Oram- 
mor, p, 170 ; ‘How perfectly in accordance with Tamil this is, is known 
to every Eui'opean resident in Southern India, who has heard the natives 
speak of establishing an English iskooV This iskool is as good as 
establkhing for sialnlire ; or the Italian expressions, con utndWy per 
‘ II en est de m^me des mots germaniqnes devenua fran« 
^‘ais, ainai : stocky estoc ; skarpy escarp<S ; esquifj — Terrien 

Poncel, Du DaiigagCy p, 64. 
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branch of the Romanic family ; French escaheau, 
instead of Latin sccibellum ; estame {etai'ni), Latin sta- 
men ; esperer^ instead of Latin sperare. Then again, 
as it were to revenge itself for the additional trouble 
caused by the initial double consonant, the French 
language throws away the s which had occasioned 
the addition of the initial e, but keeps the vowel 
which, after the loss of the s, would no longer be 
wanted. Thus spacla became espee, lastly epee ; scala 
became esclielle, lastly dchelle. Btahilire became 
estahlio\ lastly etahlir, to stablish.^ 

Bilfereut causes for Plionetic and Bialectio Cliangre* 

Now it must be clear that all these changes which 
wo have examined, whether due to economy of mus- 
cular exertion, or to what is called euphony, or to 
phonetic idiosyncrasies, rest on principles totally dis- 
tinct from those which made the Romans pronounce 
the same word as qtiat%ior which we pronounce fotir. 
The ti'ansition from Gothic fidivur to English four, 
of Latin quatuor to French quatre, may propea-ly be 
ascribed to phonetic con-uption, but quatuor smdfid- 
u)6r together can only be explained as the result of 
dialectic variation. If we compare quatuor, tessares, 
pisyres, and JidwSr, we find a change of guttural, 
dental, and labial contact in one and the same word. 
Thei'e is nothing to show that the Greeks, or even 
their most distant Aryan ancestors, over changed the 
guttural into the dental contact, or that the Teutonic 
nations ever considered the labial contact less difficult 
than the guttural and dental. We cannot show that 
^ Diez, Gframmatik) i. p, 224. 
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111 Greece the guttural dwiadles down to a dental, or 
that in German the labial is later, in chronological 
order, than the guttural. We must look upon gut- 
tural, dental, and labial as three different phonetic 
expressions of the same general conception, not as 
corruptions of one definite original type. That which 
is not yet differentiated may grow and break forth in 
many different forms ; that which has become differ- 
entiated and definite, loses its capability of unbounded 
development, and its changes assume a downward 
tendency and must be considered as decay. 


Laws of Flionetio Ciiau^e, 

What distinguishes phonetic from dialectic changes 
is that the former can he I’edueed to very strict rules, 
while the latter can not, at least not with the same 
unerring certaint}'-. Phonetic decay, being due to a 
relaxation of muscular energy, admits of a simple 
piiysiological explanation, and depends on causes 
which are always the same. It is wrong, no doubt, 
to speak of phonetic laws in the same sense in which 
we speak of the law’ of gravitation. Phonetic laws 
can he no more than rules which are obeyed uni- 
formly, unless there is a cause sufficient to disturb 
them. It would he more correct therefore to speak of 
phonetic rules or of similarities in phonetic change. 
But the habit of speaking of phonetic laws has be- 
come so general that it would he very difficult now 
to change it. It stands to reason that the phonetic 
changes which are due to one and the same cause, 
namely muscular relaxation, must, unless there is a 
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complete eliange of cii’cumstances, be uniform and 
free from all exceptions. And this is so, not only in 
what may be called classical or well-regulated lan- 
guages, but likewise in spoken dialects, which have 
as yet no literary standards. 

In the growth of the modern Romanic languages out 
of Latin, we can perceive not only a general tendencj^ 
to simplification, not only a natural disposition to avoid 
the exertion which the pronunciation of certain con- 
sonants, and still more, of groups of consonants, en- 
tails on the speaker r but we can discover tendencies 
peculiar to each of the Romanic dialects, and laws so 
strict as to enable us to say, that in French, and in 
French only, the Latin ipatrem would by necessity 
dwindle down to the modern pere. The final m is 
always dropjjed in the Romanic dialects, and it was 
dropped even in Latin. Thus we get patre instead of 
patr&T)X. Now, a Latin t between two vowels in such 
words as pater is invariably suppressed in French. 
Whether we call this a law, or a rule, or a tendency, 
certain it is that it admits of no exception. By means 
of it we can say a priori that Latin catena must in 
French become chaine ; fata, a later feminine repre- 
sentation of the old neuter fatum, fee ; pratum, a 
meadow, pri. From pratv/m we derive prataria, 
which in French becomes prairie ; from fatum, fa- 
taria, the English fairy. Thus every Latin participle 
in atus, like amatus, loved, must end in French in 4. 
The same law then changed patre (pi-onounced 
patere) into paere, or pere ; it changed matrem into 
mhre, fratrem into frere. These changes take place 
gradually, but irresistibly ; and, what is most im- 
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porfcant. they are completely beyond the reach or 
control of the free ■vrill of man. 

Dialectic growth is equally be3-ond the control of 
individuals^ but it does not submit to quite so strict 
and general rules. The acceptance of peculiar pro- 
nunciation, or of a dialectic word, or of a newlj’'- 
invented term, or of a peculiar grammatical form, 
depends on the pleasure of the majority far more than 
on the zeal of a single poet, or the exertions of a few 
grammarians. Phonetic changes of this kind are 
often the cause of gi-ammatieal changes. They can 
be accounted for after they have taken place, but 
thej^ cannot be predicted with the same unvaiying 
certainty as the phonetic changes due to muscular 
relaxation. Granted, for instance, that the loss of 
the Latin terminations was the natural result of a 
more careless pronunciation ; granted that the modern 
sign of the French genitive du is a natural corruption 
of the Latin de Ulo — yet the choice of de, instead of 
any other word, to expj-ess the genitive, the choice of 
illOi instead of any other pi’onoun, to express the 
article, could never have been pi’edicted. Xo single 
individual could deliberately have set to work in 
order to abolish the old Latin genitive, and to replace 
it by the periphrastic compound de Ulo. It was 
necessary that the inconvenience of having no distinct 
or distinguishable sign of the genitive should have 
been felt by the people at large who spoke a vulgar 
Latin dialect. It was necessary that the same people 
should have used the preposition de in such a manner 
as to lose sight of its original local meaning altogether 
(for instance, una de miultiSf in Horace, i.e. one out of 
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many). It was necessary, again, tliat the same people 
should have felt the want of an article, and should 
have used illo in numerous expressions, where it 
seemed to have lost its original pronominal power. 
It was necessary that all these conditions should ]>e 
given, before one individual, and after him another, 
and after him hundreds and thousands and millions, 
could use cle illo as the exponent of the genitive ; and 
change it into the Italian dello, deli and the French 
dvj. 


Infantine Analogy, 

The attempts of single gi’ammarians and purists to 
improve language are perfectly useless ; and we shall 
probably hear no more of schemes to prune languages 
of their irregularities. But it is quite possible that the 
gradual disappearance of irregular declensions and con- 
jugations is often due, in literary as well as in illiterate 
languages, to the dialect of children. Children are 
gi’eat levellers, and their language is far moi’e regular 
than our own. I have heai’d children say hadder and 
haddesti instead of worse and worst. In Urdd the old 
sign of the possessive was rd, re, ri. Now it is 7cd, ke, 
hi, except in hamdrd, my, our, tnmJidrd, your, and a 
few other words, all pronouns. Di*. Fitz-Edward Hall 
informs me that he heard children in India use hamlcd 
and tumkd. Children will say, I gaed, I coomd, 
I catcked ; and it is this sense of grammatical justice, 
this generous feeling of what ought to be, which in 
the course of centuries may have eliminated many so- 
called irregular forms. 

Thus the auxiliary vei*b in Latin was very iiTegular. 
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If sti'inus is tve are, and sunt, they are, tlie second 
person, you, are, ought to have been, at least accord- 
ing to the strict logic of childi-en, &-idis. This, no 
doubt, sounds very barbarous to a classical ear accus- 
tomed to estis. And we see how French, for instance, 
has strictly preserved the Latin forms in rt>jns 
sonimes, vous Stes, Us sont. But in Spanish we find 
somos, sois, son -, and this sois stands for .iutia. Wo 
find similar traces of grammatical levelling in the 
Italian siamo, siete, sono, formed according to the 
analogy of regular verbs such as credkemo, credete. 
credono. The second person sei, instead of cs, is like- 
wise infantine grammar.^ So arc the ’Walachian 
siintemtij, we are, s'unteti, j'ou are, which owe their 
origin to the third person plural stirt, they are. And 
what shall we say of such monsters as esse n do, a 
gerund derived on principles of strict justice from 
an infinitive eseerc, like credendo fj’om credere 1 How- 
ev’er, we need not be surpi-iscd. for wo find similar 
barliarisms in English also. In Anglo-Saxon, tlie 
third person plural, slnJ, has by a false analogy- 
been transferi-ed to the first and second persons, and 
has taken a new termination on, which properly be- 


* Siniilai* formations, oectirring in the dialects of France, have heen 

collected by le Comte de Jaubert, in bis OiodMh’e da Cejitte de ia- 
F'raitcey second edition, p. xii. 

2 Mncb fault has lately been found witli tbe expres.sion 
analogy.’ It maybe quite true that what wa call ^ false analogy,’ or 
wliat the ancients called ‘ anomaly,’ is perfectly legitimate, that clnl- 
dren have an imiuemurial right to their irregularities, and peasantH to 
their Yiilgarilies. I do not deny the principle of llhedil ami eytdilv. in 
language, but that does not take away our right of treating such forms 
as esxendo or smddnm as blunders, from a Ijatiii point of view, or, in 
more civil language, as false analogies. 
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longs to the plural of the imperfect. In the Old 
Northumbrian dialect the first person plural has been 
used in the second and thirds with the same termina- 
tion of the imperfect in on : — 


English ISTorthiinihriaii^ Old JSi'orse 

we are aron er-um 

you are aron er-u^ 

they are ® aron er~u 


Anglo-Sa^xon 
sind (on), beo-^ 
sind (on), beo-^ 
sind (on), beo-"6 


Gothic, 
sijum ^ 
sijuth 
sind 


Dialectically we hear I be, instead of I am ; and if 
Chartism should ever gain the upper handj we must 
be prepared for newspapers adopting such forms as 
I says, I Icnotvs. 


Phonetic Becay and Bialectic C^rowtli in liTegro-Sliiglisli. 

What may be the result when Phonetic Decay and 
Dialectic Growth work together, may best be seen in the 
English as spoken by the NegTocs on the Southern 
plantations in America. Every disturbing influence 
is here at work, and yet even hero there is some law 

^ Grimm, GescMcMe dev DeuiscUen Spraclie, s. 660. 

® The Gothic forms sfjum, mjuth, are not organic. They are either 
derived by false analogy from the third person f>liiral mid, or a new 
base sij was derived from the subjunctive sijau, Sanskrit syam. Bee 
Leo Meyer, Die Gothiache Sprache^ p. 406. 

^ The Scandinavian origin of these English forms has been well 
explained by Dr. HuotiiUev, Transactions of the PMlaloyical Society, 1S61, 
p. 63- The third person plural, under the form of aran instead of aron, 
is found in Kemble's Codex Diplomaficm JBvl Suwonici, vol. i. p. 235 
(a.d. 805-831). As the inroads of the Banes begin about 7S7j aran 
could hardly have been borrowed from them 1 Aron does not occur in 
Layamon. Tt is found in the Ormulum as arm ; in Chaucer it has been 
met with twice only, though, soon after, it became the generally recog- 
nised form of the plural. See Gesenius, De Ling, Chaucer, p* 72 ; 
Monicke, On the ‘ Ormul'wm^ p. 35. 
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and order in ^rliat seems at fii'st siglit mere phonetic 
chaos. 

‘Ordinary Negro talkh such as we find in Ijooks^ lias very 
little resemblance to that of the Negroes of Port Eoyab vdio 
were so isolated that they seem to have rornted a diaieel: of 
their own. Indeed, the ditlerent plantatfoiis have their own 
peculiarities, and adepts profess to be able to determine. 
the speech of a Negro, what part of an island he belongs to, c^r 
even, in some cases, liis plantation. My observations wer^^ 
confined to a few i^lantations at the iioiilierii end of St, Helena 
Island. 

‘ With these people the xirocess of Phonetic Decay *' aiixH virs 
to have gone as far, perhajis, as is possible, and with it the 
extremest simxilification of ettnnoiogj' and syntax. Tlie iisaal 
softening of th and v into tl and h is observed among thoiii : 
likewise a frequent interchange of ranJ.?^.’; as rinJ-i and ali 
for 'it'eeds and u\^Il ; De wile’ sinner may retani ” i foi’ vlli i. 
This last illustrates also the habit of clipping s\ liifjies, which 
they do constantly: as lee' for liith: fur 

The lengthening of short vowels is iiln^^trated in both these 
words : — a, for instance, never has our short soinid, lait always 
the Enropeau sound. The following hynm illustrates these 
points : — 

“Meet, O LMrcl, on cle liiilk- white horse, 

Arf cle nineteen wile [\ ial] in Ids lvdii\ 

Dro|*) on, drop on do orowii eii my Loud, 

An’ ro]l3-’ iu my Jumis' arm. 

E'en [in] dat mornin’ all day, 

When Jesus de Chris^ bin homd’ 

^The same hymn, particularly the second verse, 

“Moon, went into de poplar tree, 

An’ star went into blood,’* 

(the figures evidently taken from the book of Revelations^ is 
a fair specimen of the turn which scriptural ideas and phraseo- 
logy receive in their mitutored minds. It should be observed, 
by the way, that the songs do not show the full extent of 

^ Quoted from some interesting articles in an American paper, signed 
Marcel. 
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the debasement of the language. Being generally taheiiy in 
phrases^ from Scripture, or from the hymns wliicli they have 
heard sung by the whites, they retain words and grammatical 
forms which one rarely hears in conversation. The common 
sj^eecli, ill its strange %vorcls and pronunciation, abbreviations, 
and rhythmical modulation, sounds to a stranger like a foreign 
language. 

‘These strange words are, however, less numerous than one 
•would imagine. There is yedde for lieci}% as in that sweetest of 
their songs : — 

“O my sin is forgiben and m}? soul set free. 

An* I yedde from heaben to-day.’^ 

There is s/i’ a corruption of see apiplied to all genders 
and both numbers. There is “liuddy” (how~do ?), pronounced 
how-dy by the purists among them. It is not irreverence, 
but atfectionate devotion, that is expressed in the simple 
song : — 

In de mornin’ when I rise, 

Tell my Jesus buddy O, 

Wash niy han’ in de mornin’ glory cte. 

Stuflchj (steady) is used to denote any continued or customary 
action. He studdy Tiuse an’ cuss me,” complained 0]ie of 
the school-children of another. This word am, by the way, is 
used by them with great latitude, to denote any olfensive 
language. “ He cuss me, ‘ git out,’ ” was the charge of 03ie 
adult against another. “Ahvy [Abby : in this case the b had 
become v] do cuss me,” was the serious-sounding but triding 
accusation made by one little girl against her seat-mate. Both 
they seldom use ; generally ‘‘ all two,” or emiiliatically, “ ail-two 
boff togedder.” One for alone. ‘‘Me one an’ God,” was the 
answer of an old man in Charleston when I asked him whether 
he escajped alone from his jplantatiun. “ Heaben ’nuif for me 
one” [i^. I sup|>ose, “for my part”], says one of their songs. 
Talh is one of their most common words, where we should use 
s])eah or mean. “Talk me, sir?” asks a boy who is not sure 
whether you mean him or his comrade. “Talk lick, sir! niifHn 
but lick,” was the answer to the question whether a particular 
master used to whijp his slaves. 
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^Tlie letters n and y are often tliromi in euidioiiierJJj', I ciiii 
oiilj" remember at this moment n before a long* was n'Enrope, 
n'United States^ no n'use ; but I tliink it is used witb other 
vowels. Of y also I can only recall one instaiice. which I will 
give presently. The most cnriousj however, of all tlieir linguistic 
pecnliarities is, I think, the following : It is well kncYrn tlnit 
the Negroes all through the South speak of their elders as 
uncle ” and ^‘axint”; from a feeling of poliieiie-s. I do 2iot 
doubt ; — it seemed disrespectful to use the bare iiainG, and 
from J/r. and 2Irs. they were debarred. On the Sea Islands 
similar feeling' lias led to the use o£ coui^in towards their equals. 
Abbreviating tbis after their fashion, they get co'n or eo’ (the 
vowel sound u of coifsm) as the common title when they siieak 
of one another. C Abram, Co’ liobin, Co hi Emma, C’ Isuac. Co’ 
Bob, are sxoeciniens of xvhat one hears every day. I have heard 
Bro’ (brother) used in the same way, but seldijm ; as in the sung, 

Bro' Bill, yon ought to know nqy name. 

My name is wriifcan in de book ob liib.'’ 

come now to the subject of grammar, upon which I might 
aimosi be entitled to repeat a veiy old joke, and say that there 
is no grammar ; for there probably is no axieech that has less 
inlioetion than that of these Negroes. There is no distinction 
of case, iminber, tense, or voice, hardly f>f gender. Perhai>s I 
am wrong in saying that there is no number, fur disiiiie- 
tion Is made in pronouns, and some of (he most intellign-Uit 
will, peihtips, occasionally make ii lii nouns. But ''Siuid}" 
liat” would generally mean indiiierently Sandy’s hat or hats ; 
^^dem cow” is plural, “diii cow” shjgular; "‘nigger house” 
means the collection of Negro houses, and is, I suppose, really 
plural. As to cases, I do not know that I ever heard a regular 
ptossessive, but they have begun to develop) one of their own, 
which Is a very curious illustration of the way indeetiouai 
forms have px'obably grown up in other languages. If they 
■wish to make the fact of possession at all emidiatic or distinct, 
they use the -whole word ‘"own,” Thus, theywill say Mosey 
house but if asked whose house that is, the answer is Mosey 
own.” “ Co’ Molsy y’own ” was the odd reply made by a little 
girl to the epuestion whose child she was carrying ; Co" is title ; 
y euphonic* 

II. Q 
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^Nearly all tlie pronouns exist. Pei-Iiaps ns does not, we 
being generally in its X3lace. She and her being rare, him is 
tlie usual x)ronoun of the third person singular, for all genders 
and cases. Him lick we’’ was the comx^laint of some small 
children against a large girl. Um is still more coiiinioii, as 
objective case, for all genders and numbers ; as Sh him [see 

is too much to say that the verbs have no inflections; 
hut it is true that these have nearly disaxipeared. Ask a hoy 
where he is going, and the answer is “gwiiie crick for keteli 
crah,” — “going into the creek to catch crabs” (for being 
generally used instead of fo, to denote iinrpose) ; ask another 
where the missing boy is, and the answer is the same, with 
gone instead of gwhie* Present time is made delinitc by the 
auxiliary do or da^ as in the refrains “ Pell da ring,” “ Jericho 
da worry me.” ^ Past time is exx)ressed by done^ as in other 
X^arts of the South. The i^assive is rarely, if ever, indicated. 
“ Ole man call John,” is the answer when you ask who is such 
and such a x^^rson. “Him mix wid him own hit,” was the 
description given of a paste made of bruised ground-nuts, the 
oil of the nut furnishing moisture.’ 

I have given this rather long extract, because it 
seemed to me that what we see here taking place 
before our eyes in the language of American Negroes, 
throws very valuable light on what may have taken 
place thousands of years ago during the earliest phases 
of human speech. Over and over again less civil- 
ised tribes, after having been subdued by more ad- 
vanced races, have had to learn their masters’ 
language. Over and over again the conquered be- 
came the conquerors, and their imperfect language 
had to be recognised, and after a time it either sup- 
planted its classical prototype, or, at all events, modi- 

1 See J. d. Thomas, T/ieorg and PmcHee of Creole Grammar, 1869 ; 
and the same author’s remarks in Triibner s liecord, December, 1870. 
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fied it consideral3ly. The mischief wroiiglit liv pliouetie 
decay seems enormous in that I\egro jargon, yor not^ 
much more than ATliat we see in raefne as compared widi 
seTiieti'pshsimtis, The coafusioii ercmted hy ^haieetic 
growth is most puzzling in the mixed idiom oi 
slaves, still this too could be matched by such nioiisters 
as eoniree {contrata. Gegertcl) for regio. As an extreiiM 
case of the change of language produced by the com- 
bined action of phonetic decay and dioleelic growth, 
it may prove instructive and give iis a truer insighr 
into the life and decay of hiiinaii speeeli in times iar 
beyond the ken of the ordinary student of the Scienci* 
of Lang’uag’e. 

o o 
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geimm’s law. 

Is XiaiitverscMelJiiai^ due to PSiosietic Becay or to Bialeetic 

Growth ? 

H aving examined the different influences wHcli 
produce change in language^ -we shall now h© 
better prepared to understand that peculiar change 
in the consonantal structure of the Arj-an languages 
which Grimm called Lautverscldehting* 

The law by which that shifting of consonants is 
governed is generally called Grimm's La/w, because, 
though it had been suspected before, Grimm was the 
first to point out the regular recurrence of this far- 
reaching phonetic modification which affects the prin- 
cipal guttural, dental, and labial consonants in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Slavonic and Celtic on one side, 
and in Low-German and High-German on the other, 

!CIie Pacts of ©ximm’s Baw, 

The facts compreli ended under the name of Grimm’s 
Law are as follows : — 

There are in the Aryan languages throe principal 
points of consonantal contact, the guttural, the dental, 
and the labial, h, t, p. 
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qori 

At ea-cli of these three points there are tvi'o mode-T; 
of utterance, the surd and the sonant ; each in turn 
liable to aspiration, though only in. certain languag^es. 
This aspiration may in the end be replaced b\' me-re 
spiration. 

In Sanskrit the sj'stem is complete ; vve have the 
surd checks, k, i. p : the sonant checks, g, ci, b : the 
sui’d aspirated checks, /lA, tlb, p/<. : and the sonant 
aspirated cheeks, gh, dh, hh. The sonant aspirated 
checks are, however, in Sanskrit of far greater fre- 
quency and importance than the hard aspirates. 

In Greek we find, besides the usual surd and sonant 
checks, one set of aspirates, Xj ‘/'j which are surd, 
and which in later Greek dwindle away into the cor- 
responding spirants. 

In Latin there are no real aspirates, their place 
having been taken by the corresponding spirants, 
li, /. The dental sibilant, however, the s, is never 
found in Latin as the representative of an original 
dental aspii’ate {th or dh). Corresponding to dh we 
find /, or d and b. 

In Gothic, too, the real aspirates are wanting. 
The same applies to Old High-German. 

In. the Slavonic and Celtic languages the. four aspi- 
rates are likewise absent, and they therefore stand in 
that respect on a level with Gothic K 

We see, therefore, that the aspirated letters exist 
only in Sanskrit and Greek, that in the former they 
are chiefly sonant, in the latter entirely surd. 

Grimm’s Law amounts to this : ‘ If the same roots 


^ See GrasBiBami in Kulm*s ZeliscHrift, xxL p* 83. 
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or the same words exist in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic, and High-Ger- 
man, then wherever the Hindus and the Greeks pro- 
nounce an aspirate, the Goths and the Low Gormans 
generally, the Saxons, Angdo-Saxons, Frisians, &c., 
pronounce the corresponding sonant check, the Old 
High-Germans the corresponding surd check. In this 
first change the Lithuanian, the Slavonic, and the 
Celtic races agree in pronunciation with the Gothic. 
We thus arrive at the first formula ; — 

I. Greek and Saiisk. KH, GH TH, DH, PH, 

11. Gothic, &c. G D B 

III. Old H.-G. K T P 

Secondly, if in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Lithuanian, 
Slavonic, and Celtic, we find a sonant check, then we 
find a con-esponding surd check in Gothic, a corre- 
sponding spirant in Old High-German. This gives 
us the second formula: — 


IV. 

Gi*eekj (Sec. 

G 

D 

B 

V. 

Gothic • 

K 

T 

P 

VI. 

Old H.-a 

Gh 

Z 

P (Ph)a 


Thirdly, when the six fii-st-named languages show 
a surd check, then Gothic shows the coiTesponding 
spirant. Old High-German the coiresponding sonant 

^ Tile letters iiere used are to be considered merely as symbols, not 
as the real letters occuiTing in those languages. If we translate these 
symbols into real letters, we find, in Foimula I., instead of 
KH TH PH 

Sanskrit kh, gh, h th, dh, h ph, bli, h 

Greek X ^ ^ 

liatin h, f (gv, g, v, ’) f (d, b) f (b) 

Gothic h tb f (v) 

® The O.H.G. spirants become affricatae, except medially between 
vowels, and finally after vowels. 
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check. In Old Higii-Oerman, howcTerj Ibe law Iitl'.Ls 
good Tritli regard to the dental series onlj, while in 
the guttural and lahial series the Old High-Geruuui 
documents generally exhibit h. and /, instead oi“ the 


corresponding ^ and 
formula : — ■ 

5. This 

gives 

us t.-iC"' tilil’d 

A II. Greek, &o. 

K 

T 

P 

Yin. Got Me 

H fG) 

Th iD' 

F Pi 

IX. Old H.~G. 

H (G. K) 

I) 

r ;B, Y)^ 


Ohject of the Tout fold Mtodificatioix of Consonants. 

We saw from our physiological analysis of the 
alphabet, that three, or soinetiiiies four, varieiiC'S may 
exist for each of the three consonantal coiitacts : — 

k, kli, g, gli ; t, til, cl, dh ; p, pli, b, bli. 

This rich variety of consonantal contact is to be 
foundj however, in highly^ developed languages only. 
Even among the Aryan dialects, Sanskrit alone can 
boast of possessing it cntii'e. Greek is driven to 
merge the difference between sonant and surd aspi- 
rates., and, where Sanskrit uses sonant' aspirates, it has 
to employ surd aspirates. The other xlryan languages 
having no sonant aspirates, use sonant tenues instead. 
They all, in fact, cut the coat according to their 
cloth. 

The introduction of the differences of articulation 
in more highly developed hinguages had a definite 
and intelligible object. As new concej>tions cleaved 
expression, the phonetic organs were driven to new 
devices, which gradually assumed a more settled, 
traditional, and typical form. It is possible to speak 
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without labials, it is possible to say a great deal 
in a language which has but seven consonants, just 
as it is possible for a mollusc to eat without lips, and 
to enjo}?" life without either lungs or liver. But I 
believe it can be proved that at a very early time, 
and before the Aryan nations, such as we know them, 
separated, some of them, at all events, had elaborated 
a threefold, if not a fourfold modification of the con- 
sonantal checks for the sake of distinguishing a 
number of roots which they required in their intel- 
lectual intercourse. 


Treble Koots* 

The Aryans^ before they separaded, had, for in- 
stance, three roots, which in Sanskrit appear as tar, 
dar, and dhar, differing chiefly by their initial con- 
sonants which represent three varieties of dental 
contact. Tar meant to cross, dax% to teai*, dhar, 
to hold. Now although we may not know exactly 
how the Aryans before their sej)aration pronounced 
these three letters, the t, d, and dh, we may be 
certain that they kept them distinct. That dis- 
tinction -was kept up in Sanskrit by means of the 
surd, the sonant, and the aspirated sonant contact, 
but it might have been achieved equally well by 
the surd, the sonant, and the aspirated surd contact, 
or by the surd and sonant contacts together 
with the dental spirant. The great point was to 
have three distinct utterances for three distinct, 
though possibly cognate, expressions. Now, if the 
same three roots coexisted in Greek, they would there, 
as the sonant aspirates are wanting, appeal' from the 
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very beginning, as tar {it'rma, ier-rninus), clar {derm-j, 
skin), and tlair, but never as tlhar. ^ But what 
■would happen, if the same three i-oois liad to be fixed 
by the Eomans, who had never realised the existence 
of aspirates at all 1 It is clear iliat in their hniguage 
the distinctions so carefully elaborated at first, and so 
successfully kept up in Sanskrit and Greek, would 'so 
lost. Dar and Tar might bo kept distinct, but the 
third variety, whether iJhar or tltar, would either be 
merged, or assume a different form altogether. 

Let us see what happened in the case of tar, ilar. 
and dhar. Instead of three, as in Sanskrit, the ocher 
Aryan languages have fixed on two roots only, tar 
and dar, replacing dhar hy hhar, or some other I’adical. 
Thus tar, to cross, has produced in Sanskrit tarman, 
point, tir as, through ; in Greek fej’-'nia, end; in Latin 
ier-rniaiLS, and Iraiis, thi-ough ; in Old Xorse, thru-ni, 
edge, Gothic thairh, thi’ough ; in Old High-German 
dru-m, end, dtirh, through. JDar, to burst, to break, 
to tear, exists in Sanski-it dri-nati, in Greek detro, I 
skin; derma, skin ; Gothic taf/Yr/i, to tear; Old High- 
German seraoi. But though traces of the third root 
dhai’ may be found here and there, for instance in 
Persian Ddrayavus, Darius, i. e. the holder or sus- 
tainer of the empire, in Zend dere, Old Persian dar, 

^ Hie possible corroptioii of gli, (Ih, hh, into Mi, th, been ex- 

plained by Curtins (G. JU, ii, 17b under tlsesiippoaiiion that the second 
element of dk, hh, is fclie spiritus asper, a supposition wliich is nn- 
tenable (Briicke^ p. 84), But even if tlie transition of gh into M were 
pboneticaiiy possible, it bas never been proved that Greek ever passed 
tlirougb the phonetic phase of Sanskrit. See also the interesting obser« 
vatioBS of Grassmann, in Kuhn’s Zeitschri/tf xii. p. lOO, 
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to hold, that root has disappeared in most of the 
other Aryan dialects. 

The same has happened even when there were only 
two roots to distinguish. The two verbs, dadami, 
I give, and dadh^mi, I place, were kept distinct in 
Sanskrit by means of their initials. In Greek the 
same distinction was kept up between di-do-mi, I 
give, and tWienni, I place : and a new distinction was 
added, namely, the e and the o. In Zend the two 
roots ran together, dd meaning both to give and to 
2 dace, or to malce. There is besides dd, to know. This 
is clearly a defect. In Latin it was equally impossible 
to distinguish between the roots da and dhd, because 
the Romans had no aspirated dentals ; but such was 
the good sense of the Romans that, when they felt 
that they could not efficiently keep the two roots 
apart, they kept only one, dare, to give, and replaced 
the other dare, to place or to make, by different 
verbs, such as ponere, facere. That the Romans 
possessed both roots originally, we can see in such 
words as crMo, crMidi, which correspond to Sanskilt 
srad-dadh4mi, srad-dadhau,^ but where the dh 
has of course lost its aspiration in Latin. In condere 
and ahdere likewise the radical element is dhd, to 
place, while in reddo, I give back, do must be traced 
back to the same root as the Latin dare, to give. In 
Gothic, on the conti*ary, the root dd,, to give, was 
surrendered, and dhd, only was preserved, though, of 
course, under the form of dd,. 

Such losses, however’, though they could be re- 

^ SaBskrit; db. appears as Latin 4 in mediusissBk» mad by a, Greek 
ixicros or ii€<f(r0Sy meri-dies for medi-dies— 
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medied, and have been remedied in languages which 
had not developed the aspirated vaiieties of con- 
sonantal articulation, were not submitted to by 
Gothic and the other Low and High German tribes 
without an effort to counteract them. The Teutonic 
tribes, as we saw, were without real aspirates, but in 
taking possession of the phonetic inheritance of their 
Aryan, not Indian, forefathers, they retained the 
consciousness of the threefold variety of their con- 
sonantal cheeks, and they tried to meet this three- 
fold claim as best they could. Aspirates, whether 
surd or sonant, they had none. Hence, where Sanskidt 
had fixed on sonant, Greek on surd aspirates. Gothic, 
like Latin, like the Celtic and Slavonic tongues, pre- 
feiTed the corresponding sonant checks ; High-German 
the coiTesponding surd cheeks. High-German ap- 
proached to Greek, in bo far as both agreed on 
surd consonants ; Gothic approached to Sanskrit, iu 
so far as both agreed on sonant consonants. But none 
borrowed from the other, none was b>efore or after 
the other. All four, according to my view of dialec- 
tic growth, must be taken as dialectic varieties of one 
and the same type. 

So far all would be easy and simple. But now we 
have to consider the common Aryan words ■which in 
Sanskiit, Greek, in fact, in all the Aryan languages, 
begin with sonant and surd checks. What could the 
Goths and the High-Germans do 1 They had really 
robbed Peter to pay Paul. The High-Germans had 
spent their surd, the Goths their sonant checks, to 
supply the place of •the aspmates. The soft cheeks of 
the Goths, g, d, h, corresponding to Sanskrit gh, dh, 
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bh, wei’e never meant, and could not be allowed, 
to run together and be lost in the second series of 
soft consonants which the Hindus, the Greeks, and 
tlie other Aryan nations kept distinct from gli, dh, 
hh, and expressed by g, d, h. These two scries were 
felt to be distinct by the Goths and the High-Ger- 
mans, quite as much as by the Hindus and Greeks ; 
and while the Celtic and Slavonic nations submitted 
to the aspirates gh, dJt, hh, being merged in the real 
medige g, d, h, remedjdng the mischief as best they 
could, the Goths, guided by a wish to keep distinct 
what must be kept distinct, fixed the second series, 
the g, d, 6’s in their national utterance as h, 

The same pressure would be felt once more, for 
there was the same necessity of maintaining an out- 
ward distinction between their Jc, t, and that thii-d 
series, which in Sanskrit and Greek had been fixed 
as h, t, p. Here the Gothic nations were driven to 
adopt the only remaining expedient ; and in order to 
distingirish the thii'd series both from the g, d, 5’s 
and k, t, p^s,, which they had used up, they had to 
employ the corresponding surd spirants, the h, th, 
and/. 

The High-German tribes passed through nearly the 
same straits. What the Greeks took for surd aspirates, 
they had taken for surd tenues. Having spent their /c, t, 
^’s,they were driven to adopt the spirants andaffiicatae, 
the ch, z,f, as the second variety; while, when the third 
variety came to be expressed, nothing remained but 
the mediae, which, however, in the literary documents 
accessible to us, have, in the guttural and labial series, 
been constantly replaced by the Gothic h and /, caus- 
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ing a partial confusion whieh miglit easily liave been 
avoided. 

TMs phonetic process whicli led the Hindus, Greeks. 
Goths, and Germans to a settlement of their respective 
consonantal systems might be i*epresented as follows. 
The aspirates are indicated by I., the mediie by II., 
the tenues by III., the spirants by lY. : — 


2. 

m 


\ 

Sanskrit . gli dli bli 

g d b 

k t 

p 

n. 

ITT. 

IV. 


Gotliic • g- d b 

k t p 

b tb 

f/ 

2- 

III. 

II. 


Greek . « x ^ 4^ 

k t p 

g d 

b 1 

in. 

II. 

IV. 

i 

Higii- Gorman k t 

(gib ii ib r 

cb s 

f/ 


Let us now examine one or two more of those 
clusters of ti’olde roots, like dhar. dcir, tao\ and see 
how they burst forth under different climates fronr 
the soil of the Aiyan l.anguage.s. 

There a,re throe roots, all beginning with a gut- 
tural and ending with the vocalised r. In th.e ah- 
st3’act they may be represented as KAH, GAL. 
KHAR (or GHxiR). In Sanskrit we meet first uf rdl 
with GHAE, which soon sinks down to HAB, a 
root of which we shall have to say a great deal when 
we come to examine the growth of mythological 
ideas, hut which for the present we may define as 
meaning to glitter, to he bright, to be happy, to 
burn, to bo eager. In Greek this root appears in 
chairein, to rejoice, &e. 

Gothic, following Sanskrit as far as it could, fixed 
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the same root as GAR, aucl formed from it geiro^ 
desire ; gairan and gairrtjan, to desire, to yearn-— 
derivatives -wliicli, though they seem to have talven 
a sense almost the contrary of that of the Greek 
chair ein, find valuable analogies in the Sanskrit 
liaryati, to desire^ &cd The High- German, follow- 
ing Greek as far as possible, formed hlvi, desire; 
hernti desiring, fcc. So much for the histor}?- of one 
root in the four representative languages, in San- 
skrit, Greek, Gothic, and High-German, 

We now come to a second root, represented in 
Sanskrit by GAR, to shout, to praise. There is no 
difficulty in Greek. Greek had not spent its mediae, 
and therefore exhibits the same root with the same 
consonants as Sanskrit, in gerys, voice; geryo^ I 
proclaim. But what was Gothic to do, and the lan- 
guages which follow Gothic, Low-German, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Horse? Having spent their mediae on 
gliciT^ they must fall back on their tenues, and hence 
the Old Horse halla, to call,^ but not the A.S. galan^ 
to yell. The name for crane is deiuved in Greek 
from the same root, geranos^ meaning literally the 
shouter. In Anglo-Saxon cran and Old E. crane we 
find the corresponding tenuis. Lastly, the High-Ger- 
man, having spent its tenuis, has to fall back on its 
guttural breath; hence O.H.G. challun^ to call, and 
chrcmoh, crane. 

The third root, KAR, appears in Sanskrit as well 
as in Greek with its guttural tenuis. There is in 

^ See Curtins, ChriecMsclie ^tymologie^ i. 166, and Objections, ihldm 
ii. 313. 

Lottner in KuIul’s Ztit&ohrifi^ xi. p. 165. 
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Sanskrit kar, to make, to aciiiove ; kratii, power. 
&c. : in Gi’eek hTciinOi I aeliiove : and h'tx/f'l-i, stron*’; 
Icdrtos, stj-ength. Gothic liaving dispose.'! bolb of its 
media and tenuis, has to employ its spirant 

to represent the third series: hence Z-ordop Lard, 
i.e. strong. The High-German, which liomraLy 
would hare recourse to its unemnloycd media, pre- 
fers in the guttural series the Gechic spirant, gi'rii:;g 
us liavtl instead of fjo.'til, and tiierebjy causing, in a 
limited sphere, that very disturhanee the avoirlariC'/ 
of which seoms to be the secret spuing of thu whole 
pwocess of the so-called Dislocation of CGnoonauts. 
or La v.tvei 'sch i eh a n g. 

Again, there are in Sanskrit tlnee roots eliding in 
n, and differing from each other mereH by the three 
dental initials, dh, d, and t. There is dhii (dhuh 
to shake ; du, to hum ; and tn, to grow.^ 

The first root, dhfi, produces in Sanskrit dhfi- no- 
mi, I shake; dhu-ma, smoko (wdiat is shaken or 
whirled about) ; dh'Ci-li, dust. In Gi'cek the same 
root yields thgo^ to rush, as apjplied to livers, storuis, 
and the passions of the mind; storm ; 

wrath, spjirit ; in Latin, fuimis, smoke. 

In Gothic the Sanskrit aspirate dh is represented 
by di hence dauns, vapour, smell. In Old High- 
German the Greek aspirate tJt, is represented by t ; 
hence twnat, storm. 

The second root, du, meaning to burn, both in a 
material and moral sense, yields in Sanskrit dava, 
conflagration; davathli, inflammation, pain; in 
Greek daio, dedaumai, to burn ; dlfe, misery. 

^ See CurtiiiSj, GtieeMsehe Et^moloijiey i, 224, 196, 102# 
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Anotlier Sanskrit root, du, to move akout, to ke 
kusy, has as yet keen met with in Sanskrit gram- 
marians only. But, besides the participle dhna, 
mentioned hy them, there is the pai-ticiple duta, a 
messenger, one who is moved or sent about on busi- 
ness, and in this sense the root du may throw light 
on the origin of Gothic tmijan, German zauen, to do 
quickly, to speed an act.’- 

The third root, tu, appeal's in Sanskrit as taviti, 
he grows, he is strong; in tavas, strong; tavisha, 
strong ; tuvi (in comp.), strong ; in Greek, as tcvjjs, 
great. The Latin tutiis has keen derived from the 
same root, though not without difficulty. The Um- 
brian and Oscan words for city, on the contrary, 
certainly came from that root, tuta, tota, from which 
iuiicus in meddix tutieus,^ town magistrate. In 
Lettish, tauta is people ; in Old Irish, iaath.'^ In 
Gothic we have thiuda,'^ people ; thhidisk-s, bcdonging 
to the people, theodisctLS ; tMudishu, etJmihus ; in 
Anglo-Saxon, tJie6n, to grow ; tlieod and iheodisc, 
people ; gethedd, language (il volgare). The High- 
German, which looks upon Sanskrit t and Gothic ih 
as d, possesses the same word, as diot, people, dkUisc, 
popularis ; hence Deidsch, German, and deuten, to ex- 
plain, lit. to Germanize. 

** M. M., lli(j--mda-SanMtd, translaterl, vol, i. p. 63, 

^ Aufreclit uml Ivirchlioff, Die l/mhnscken BpTdcJid&nlcmdler^ i, 
p. 155 ; Kiilm, ZeiUchrift, vii. 166. See, for a new iiitei'pretation of 
meddiXy Corsfcen, in Kuhn’s Zeiischrifty xL 332. 

® Lottner, Kuhii’s Zeitselivifty vii. 166, 

^ Grimm, Deutsche GmmmaiiTcy first part, Srd edition, 1840, Uinleifc- 
ung, p. X. ^ Bxcurs Uher Germanisoh und DeuUckJ 
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Escamples of SsautFerseMebiin^* 

Let US now examine a few words wliieli form tiie 
common property of tlie Arjan nations, and wiiieli 
existed in some form or other before Sanskrit was 
Sanskrit Greek Greek, and Gothic Gothic. Sorno 
of them have not only the same radical but likewise 
the same formative or derivative elements in all the 
Aryan languages. These are^, no doubt, the most in- 
teresting, because they belong to the earliest stages 
of Aryan speech, not only by their material, but 
likewise by their workmanship. Such a word as 
mother^ for instance, has not onlj" the same root in 
Sanskrit, Gi’eek, Latin, German, Slavonic, and Celtic, 
namely, the root md, but likewise the same derivative 
tar throughout,^ so that there can be no doubt that in 
the English mother we are handling the same worrl 
which in ages commonly called prehistoric, but in 
reality as historical as the days of Homer, or the more 
distant times of the Vedic R is his, was framed to ex- 
press the original conception of gcuitrlx. But there 
are other words wlxich, though they differ in their 
derivative elements, are identical in their roots and in 
their meanings, so as to leave little doubt that, though 
they did not exist previous to the dispersion of the 
Aryans in exactly that form in which they are found 
in Greek or Sanskrit, they are nevertheless mere 
dialectic varieties, or modern modifications of earlier 
words. Thus titar is not exactly the same word as 
Stella ; yet these two words show that, previous to 

^ Sk. m^ta; Greek p.-^T7jpi Lat. maier $ O. H. G. muoiar*^ O. BL 
mati; Lith. moii; Gaelic, mathair* 

II. B 
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tlie confusion of the Ai’yan tongues, the root star, to 
strew, was applied to the stars, as strewing about or 
sprinkling foi’th their sparkling light. In that sense 
we find the stars called strz, plui’al staras, in the 
Veda. The Latin stella stands for stenda, and means 
a little star ; the Gothic stair-nd is a new feminine 
derivative. As to the Greek, aster, it is supposed to 
be derived from a different root, as, to shoot, and to 
mean the shooters of rays, the darters of light ; but it 
can, with greater plausibility, be claimed for the same 
family as the Sanskrit star. 

It might be objected that this very word star 
violates the law which we are going to examine, 
though all philologists agree that it is a law that 
caimot be violated with impunity. But, as in other 
sciences, so in the science of language, a law is not 
violated, on the contrary, it is confirmed, by excep- 
tions, if a rational explanation can be given of them. 
ISfow the fact is that Grimm’s law is most strictly 
enforced on all initial consonants, but much less so 
on medial and final consonants. But whenever the 
tenuis is preceded at the beginning of words or syl- 
lables by an s, h, or /, these letters protect the k, t, 
and guard it against the execution of the law. 
Thus the root st& does not become sthd in Gothic ; 
nor does the t at the end of noct-is become th, night 
being naht in Gothic. On the same ground, st in 
stdr and stella could not appear in Gothic as sth, but 
remain st as in stairnd. 

In selecting a few words to illustrate each of the 
nine cases in which the dislocation of consonants has 
taken place, I shall confine myself, as much as pos- 
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sible^ to words occurring in Engiisli ; and I have to 
observe that, as a general rule, Angio-Saxon stands 
tliroiigboiit on the same step as Gothic. Consonants 
in the middle and at the end of words are liable to 
various disturbing influences, and I shall therefore 
dwell chiefly on the changes of initial consonants. 

Our first class consists of words which in English 
and Anglo-Saxon begin with the sonant cZ, and b. If 
the same words exist in Sanskrit, we expect the 
asjiirates gJi^ dJi, bli^ but never g^ 6, or p. In 
Greek we expect the other languages there 

can be no change, because they ignore the distinction 
betAveen aspirates and sonant checks, except the Latin, 
Avhich fluctuates betAveen sonant checks and guttural 
and labial spirants. 

L KH, Greek x ? Bnnskrit kli, gli. h ; Latin h, f fg), 

G, G otliic g ; Latin gv, g, v ; Celtic g ; Slavonic g, z, 

K, Old Higli-German k. 

The English yesterday is the Gothic gistra^ the 
Anglo-Saxon geostra or geostrandceg^ German gestern. 
The radical portion is gis^ the derivative trai just as 
in Latin hesdernus^ lies is the base, tevwas the deriva- 
tive. In Iteri the 8 is changed to r, because it stands 
between tAVO vowels, like genus, generis, Now in 
Sanski'it we look for initial g h, or h, and so we find 
hyas, yesterday. In Greek we look for Xj so Ave 
find cfithes. Old High-German, Mstre. In Persian, 
di-’TUz, 

Corresponding to gall, bile, we find Greek chole, 
Latin /eZ instead of heL'^ 


^ Loitner, Zeiisclirift, vii. 167. 
B % 
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Similarly Gothic giu-ta, to pour out, is connected 
with Greek x^^ros, and Sanskrit hu, to pour out 
libations, the Latin /undo, and futilis. 

The English goose, the A.S. gSs, is the O.H.G. leans, 
the Modern German Gans^ (It is a general rule in 
A.S. that n before /, s, and th is dropped ; thus Goth. 
muntJi-s=A..^. ni'AHi, mouth; Latin dens, A.S. tdth, 
tooth ; German ander, Sk. antara, A.S. dtjier, other.) 
In Greek we find then, in Latin anser, instead of 
lianser, in Sanskrit hams a, in Russian gus', in Bohe- 
mian hus, well known as the name of the great 
reformer and martyr. 

II. TH, Greek 9 , <]b ; Sanskrit th, dh ; Latin f fb, d). 

D, Gothic d ; Latin d, b ; Celtic d ; Slavonic d. 

T, Old High-German t. 

The English to dare is the Gothic gadaursan, the 
Greek tharsein or tliarrein, the Sanskrit dhrish, the 
O.Sl. drizati, O.H.G. tarran. The Homeric Ther- 
sites^ may come from the same root, meaning the 
daring fellow. Greek, thrasps, bold, is Lithuanian 
drams. 

The English doom means originally judgment-, 
hence, ‘final doom,’ the last judgment; Doomsday, 
the day of judgment. So in Gothic, doon-s is judg- 
ment, sentence. If this word exists in Greek, it would 
be there derived from a root cZM or tM (tithemi), 
which means to place, to settle, and from which we 
have at least one derivative in a strictly legal sense, 
namely, tMmis, law, what is settled, then the goddess 
of justice. 


^ Curtius, G, Mu L 222. 


* Curtins, Gu M. i. 222. 
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Professor Br^al has traced Latin fas to the same 
root. There is less reason why Zaty, A.S. lagti, should 
not he connected with lex, and both be derived from a 
root ''laJi, to lay down (Afixo?, Lat. lectus). just as the 
German Gesets was meant for what is settled, a 
statute. 

III. PH, Greek ; Sanskrit pli. Wi ; Latin f (b). 

B, Gothic b ; Latin b ; Celtic and Slavonic b. 

P, Old High-German p. 

The A.S. hiom, ‘ I am,’ is the O.H.G. pi-on, the 
modern German bin, the Sanskrit bhavdmi, from a 
root which appears in the Greek phoiio, and in Latin 
fax. 

The Gothic bolxij ^ is the Latin fdgiis, the O.H.G. 
2 yuocha. The Greek pliegds, which is identically the 
same word, does not mean beech, but oak. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether this change of meaning was acci- 
dental, or whether there wei-e circumstances by which 
it can be explained ? Was plLeg6s originally the name 
of the oak, meaning the food-tree, from pliagevn, to 
eat? And was the name which originally belonged 
to the oak (the Quercus Esculus) transferred to the 
beech, after the age of stone with its fir-trees, and the 
age of bronze with its oak-trees, had passed away,^ 
and the age of iron and of beech-trees had dawned on 
the shores of Europe ? I hardly venture to say Yes ; 
yet we shall meet with other words and other changes 
of meaning suggesting similar ideas, and encouraging 

^ The A. S. l)^ce^ English 'heecJi^ presupposes a Teutonic fern. 

In hueh^mast we have evidence of a former h<h^ 

^ Sir Charles Lyell, Antiq^iiUy of Man^ p. 9. 
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the student of language in looking upon these 'words 
as witnesses attesting more strikingly than flints and 
tags the presence of human, life and Aryan language 
in Europe, previous to the beginning of history or 
tradition. 

What is the English hrimi''- We say a glass is 
hri'ni fxill, or 'we fill our glasses to the hrim, ■which 
means simply * to the edge.’ We also speak of the 
brim of a hat, the German Brame. No’w originally 
hH'ni did not mean every kind of edge or verge, hut 
only the line which separates the land from the sea. 
It is derived from the root hliram, which, as it ought, 
exhibits bh in Sanskrit, and means to 'whirl about, 
applied to fire, such as bhrama, the leaping flame, 
or to water, such as bhrama, a whirlpool, or to air, 
such as bhrimi, a whirlwind. Now what was called 
cestus by the Eomans, namely, the swell or surge of 
the sea, where the waves seemed to foam, to flame, 
and to smoke (hence sestuary), the same point was 
called by the Teutonic nations the 'whirl, or the brim. 
After meaning the border-line between land and sea, 
it came to mean any border, though in the expression, 
' fill your glasses to the brim,’ we still imagine to see 
the original conception of the sea rushing or pouring 
in toward the dry land. In Greek we have a de- 
rivative verb phrimdssein,^ to toss about ; in Latin 
fremo, chiefly in the sense of raging or roaring, and 

^ Xnlm, Zeitschrifi^ yL 152. 

® 0peptm and 0p6jxos, whicii are compared by Ktibn, would violate 
tlie law ; they express principally tlie sound, for instance in ^povrif^ 
{^L0p€p.ir7}$j Ourtius, Q* E. ii. 109. Grassmann, in Elnlin’s ZeiUcTirifij 
xii 93. 
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perliaps frendo, to gnash, are akin to uhis root. In 
the Teutonic languages other words of a totally dif- 
ferent character must he ti’aced back to the same 
original conception of hhramj, to -whii-l, to be confused, 
to be rolled up together, namely, hTunihle, hrooin, &c.^ 

We now proceed to the second class, namely, words 
which in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon are pronounced 
with k, t, jp, and which, therefore, in all the other 
Indo-European languages, with the exception of Old 
High-German, ought to be pronounced with g, d, b. 

IV. Gr, Sanskrit g ; Greek, Latin, and Celtic g ; Slavonic g, z. 

K, Gothic k. 

KH, Old High-German eh. 

The English corn is the Gothic kcmrn, Slavonic 
zr'no, Lith. zirnis. In Latin we find granurn,^ 
in Sanskrit we may compare girna., ground down, 
though chiefly applied metaphoidcally to what is 
ground down or destroyed by old age. O.H.G. chorn. 

The English kiii is Gothic huni, A.S. cynn, 
O.H.G. chnnni. In Greek genos, Latin genus, Sk. 
r/anas, we have the same word. The English child, 
A.S. did, is in Old Saxon hind, the Greek gdnos, off- 
spring. The English queen is the Gothic qins, the 
A.S. cnvdv. It meant oidginally, like the Sanskrit 
g^ni, woman, because mother, just as king, the Gei*- 
man konig, the O.H.G. chunine, the A.S. cyn-ing, 
meant originally, like Sk, ganaka, father.® Besides 
the forms with long vowel, the same word exists with 

^ JBrftnd&i sortc de broHssaille dans le Berry, bruy^re h> balai. 

® Briigmann, Yergleichende Grammatikf § 306. 

® Bm infra, p. 28^ 
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a short vowel, as Gothic q%n6, Old Saxon qvMna, 
A.S. cwene, Slav, zena, Boet. fiavd, Sanskrit gnfi..^ 

The English hTiot is the Old Norse hnUtr, the Latin 
nfiodus, which stands for gnodus. 

V. D, Sanskrit d ; Greek, Latin, Cclticj Slavonic d. 

T, Gothic t. 

TH, Old High-German z. 

English t%oo is Gothic twa% O.H.G. zuei. In all 
other languages we get the initial soft d ; Greek 
cMo, Latin duo, Lith. du, Slav, dva, Irish do. Duhius, 
doubtful, is derived from duo, two ; and the same 
idea is expressed by the German Zwei^el, Old High- 
German zwtfal, Gothic tweijla. 

English tree is Gothic triu', in Sanskrit dm, wood 
and tree (d&ru, a log). In Greek drps is tree, but 
especially the tree, namely, the oak.^ In Irish darach 
and in Welsh derw the meaning of oak is said to 
preponderate, though originally they meant tree in 
general. In Slavonic drjevo we have again the same 
word in the sense of tree. The Greek d6'>'y meant 
originally a wooden shaft, then a spear. 

English timber is Gothic timr or timhr, from which 
tirnTjan, to build. We must compare it, therefore, 
with Greek d^mein to build, ddmoa, house, Lat. domus, 
Sanskrit dam a, the German Zimmer, room. 

VI. B, Sanskrit b or v ; Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Slavonic b. 

P, Gothic p (scarce). 

PH, Old Higb-German ph or f. 

^ See Brugmann, § 70, 

® SchoL ad Horn, XZ, xi. 86 dpvrSftof, £t/Xor6nos* dpvp i/cdkcvp 
eZ waXmol dird rod dp^aioripov irdv dipdpov* 
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There are few really Saxon words beginning with 
p, and there are no words in Gothic beginning with 
that letter, except foreign words. In Sanskrit, too, 
the eonsonant that ought to correspond to Gothic j?, 
namely h, is very seldom, if ever, an initial sound, its 
place being occupied by the labial spiritiis v. 

We now^ proceed to the third class, i.e. words begin- 
ning in English and Gothic with aspirates, or more 
properly with bi-eathings, which necessitate in all 
other Aiyan languages, except Old High“Germaii 5 
corresponding consonants such as 7 j, p. In Old 
High-German the law breaks dowm. We find h and/ 
instead of g and 6, and only in the dental series the 
media d has been J3reserved3 corresponding to Sanskrit 
t and Gothic th, 

VII. K, Sanskrit k ; Greek k ; Latin c, qu ; Old Irish c, oh ; 

Slavonic k. 

KH, Gothic h, g (f). Sanskrit h. 

G, Old High-German h {g, kj. 

The English heart is the Gothic hairtd. Accord- 
ingly we find in Latin cor, cordis, in Greek havdia. 
In Sanskiit we should expect srid, instead of which 
w'e find the irregular form h'^’id. O.H.G. herza. 

The English hart, cervus, is the Anglo-Saxon Jieorot, 
the Old High-German Mruz. This points to Greek 
herads, horned, from Iceras, horn, and to cervus in 
Latin. The same root produced in Latin cornu, 
Gothic liaurn, Old High-German horn. In Sk., ^iras 
is head, ar^nga, horn* 

The English who and what, though written with 
wh, are in Anglo-Saxon hwd and hwmt, in Gothic 
liwas, hw6, hwa. Transliterating this into Sanskrit, 
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we get kas, kfi-, bad; Latin quis, qucB, qvAd -, Greek 
h6s and pds. 

VIII. T, Sanskrit t ; Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic t. 

TH, GotMc til and d. 

D, Old Higli-Gerinan d. 

The English that is the Gothic thata, the neuter 
of sa, s6, thata ; A.S. se, se6, tlicet ; German der, die, 
das. In Sanskrit sa, s§., tad; in Greek, ho, he, td. 

In the same manner three, Gothic threis, is Sanskrit 
tray as, High-Gei'man drei. 

Thou, Sanskrit tvam, Greek iy and s?/, Latin tu, 
High-German du. 

Thin in Old Norse is thunnr, Sanskrit tanu-s, 
Latin tenuis, High-German dilnn. 

IX. P, Sanskrit p ; Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic p. 

PH, Gothic f and b. 

B, Old High-German f and v. 

The last case is that of the labial spiritus in English 
or Gothic, which requires a hard labial as its sub- 
stitute in Sanskrit and the other Aryan dialects, 
except in Old High-German, where it mostly re- 
appears as /. 

The English to fare in ‘fare thee well’ corresponds 
to Greek pdros, a passage. Welfare, wohlfahrt, would 
be in Greek ewporia, opposed to aporia, helplessness. 

The English feather would correspond to a Sanskrit 
pattra, and this means a urnig of a bird, i.e. the in- 
strument of flying, from pat, to fly, and tra. As to 
^enna, it comes from the same root but is formed with 
another suffix. It would be in Sanskrit patana, 
pesna and penna in Latin. 
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The English friend is a participle present. The 
\erh frijvn in Gothic means to love-, hence, frijond, 
a lover. It is the Sanskrit pri, to love. 

The English fevj is the same word as the French 
■jjeu. Feiv, however, is not boiTOwed from Norman- 
French, but the two are distant cousins. Pew goes 
back to pcmcus', few to A.S. /etare. Gothic /a and 
this is the true Gothic representative of the Latin 
paucus. O.H.G. fuh. 
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Tlxe Tlieory of 0rimm^s Iiaw- 

So much for the facts comprehended under the 
name of Grimm’s Law. What is even more im- 
portant however than the facts, is the question, 
whether they can be accounted for. Various theories 
have been started to account for this far-reaching 
change, and as they touch some of the fundamental 
principles of our science, we shall have to examine 
some of them more carefully. 

In spite of repeated protests, many scholars, chiefly 
encouraged by the example of Schleicher, will 
continue to treat consonants and vowels as things 
existing by themselves. They speak of a letter as 
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produced at a certain time, then changing gradually 
by growing sti’onger or -weaker, being assimilated or 
elided, and all this -without any reference to the 
speaker, without whom after all no letter has anj^ 
existence whatever. If scholars would always think 
clearly, and remain conscious of the metaphorical 
character of the language they are using, there would 
be little harm in their speaking of a Sanskrit dh 
being changed into a Greek 0, or of a Greek 0 being 
changed into a Gothic d. I am not so pedantic as 
to cavil at such statements, so long as they are 
used for the sake of brevity only. But when such 
phrases are taken literally, and when the change of 
Greek treis into Gothic threis, and Old High-German 
drei is represented as an historical process, it seems 
high time indeed to protest. Why have all accurate 
scholars so strongly protested against looking upon 
Sanskrit as the mother of Greek and Latin, if 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit may be represented as the 
mother of Gothic Is Gothic to be treated as a more 
modem language than Sanskrit or Greek or Latin, 
because we happen to know it only in the fourth 
century of our era 1 And again, is Old High- German 
to be treated as a more modem dialect than Gothic, be- 
cause its literature dates from the eighth century only ? 
Are all the lessons of Greek dialectology to be thrown 
away, when we approach the dialects of Germany? 
No Greek scholar would now venture to derive Attic 
from Doric, or Doric from Attic, nor would he allow 
the existence of a uniform Greek language, a kind of 
pre-Homeric Kotr4 from which the principal dialects 
of Greece were derived. Why then should we mete 
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a different measure to Gorman dialects^ siicli as Lo-w- 
Germarij High-German, and Seandmavian 1 Are 
Greek (tttvloo^ Lat. spuo^ to spit, to be treated as 
phonetic corruption of Sk, shiAyu (sW/dw) ? Is 
Sanskrit satam more modem than Latin centtim'! 
There are rules of Dialectic Growth, though thej^ arc 
not so strict as the rules of Phonetic Decay. We 
may say, for instance, with perfect certainty that 
Sk. s never varies dialectically with Latin _p, but -we 
have no right to say that in the course of time hto 
dwindled down to jp, or p to hus however plausible 
the imperceptible degrees of phonetic transition 
between hiv and 2'> ^nay be. If it is contrary to the 
principles of the Science of Language to derive Attic 
te&sares from Doric tetores, or Doric tetores from 
Aeolic why then should Old High-German 

€lrei be treated as the degenerate descendant of Gothic 
fhreis'i Ho Sanskrit dh did ever become th, no 
Greek th did ever become Gothic d. Hay, we must 
go further and say that no Gothic d ever became a 
High-German t, as little as High-German t ever 
became a Gothic d. 

HelsexLeinauder and 2!raclieiiiaiider« 

The fact is that what Gi-imm called LautveTschie-^ 
hting has nothing to do -with Phonetic Change, but is 
simply and solely a case of Dialectic Gi'owth. 

Grimm looked upon LautveTsehiebung as the 
result of a phonetic change, which took place very 
gradually. He actually fixed the hegiruiing of the 
first change, the Gothic, about the second half of the 
first century A. ©., and supposed that it was cai-ried 
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thi’ouah in the second and third centuries. More 
towards the West of Europe, he saj^s, it may have 
commenced even at an earlier time, and have been 
succeeded by the second change, the Old High- 
German, the beginning of which is difficult to find, 
though we see it developed in the seventh century.^ 

There is one very plausible argument in support of 
this theory that the changes from d to t and from t 
to z were historical changes, following each other in 
regular succession, and that the first change from the 
classical to the Gothic stage took place about the 
second half of the fiLrst century after Christ, and the 
second change from the Gothic to the Old High- 
German stage about the sixth or seventh century. It 
is said that the name of Strassburg occurs in Gregory 
of Tours ^ (died 594) as Stratahurgv/m in the Geo- 
grapher of Bavenna,^ in the middle of the seventh 
century, as Stratisburgo ; whereas, in the eighth 
century, it has been changed into Strazpuo'uc. It is 
supposed, therefore, that, from the middle of the 
seventh to the middle of the eighth century, the third 
change took place, all medics becoming tenues, all 
tenues becoming aspirates, and all aspirates medics. 
Now does anybody really believe that, some day or 
other, the people of Strassburg became aware that 
they called their town no longer Stratahwgum but 
StrazpuruG, and that accordingly they changed the 
name in all official documents 1 Is there not a much 
more simple explanation, viz. that about the eighth 
century the High-German races became gradually 

^ Grimm, GeseMchfe der Deutadhen Spraehe, i. p. 437. 

» Biet Franc, ix. 36 ; x. 16. ® 231, 7 ; 232, 2. 
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moi'e prepondei'ant in Germany, -vrliereas the Low- 
German. tribes, the Goths and Saxons, in particular, 
disappeax'ed more and more from the political and 
literary stage 1 In the famous Oath of Strassbui-g (a.d. 
842) we still meet with such Low-German forms as 
dag, cforles, thing. These High-German races, during 
their intercourse with their Low-German neig-hbours 
and enemies, had naturally become aware of the fact 
that, whenever they pronounced t, d, s, their neig’hbours 
pi’onounced d, th, t, and the same in the guttui'al and 
labial series. Under such circumstances a kind of 
habit became established, which led the speakers of 
High-German to replace without anj* conscious eftbrt 
the sounds of Low-German hy the corresponding 
sounds of High-German, and vice verad. We can 
watch the same curious process even now, when we 
try to speak a foreign language, and particularly 
when, w^hile speaking High-German, we try to ex- 
press ourselves in Low-German.^ Certain phonetic 
rules become established in our mind, which we 
obey without being aware of it. Thus, if the High- 
German tribes of the Frankish empire had once 
become impressed with the general idea, that where 
theii’ Low-German predecessors or neighhoux's said 
h, t, p, g, d, h, h, th, /, they always said ch, z, f, k, t, 
p, g, d, b, nothing was more natural than that they 
should apply the same rule to foreign words which they 
heard either from their Low-Geiman compatriots or 

^ A cliild wliicli pronounced all r^s as was taxiglit after some time 
how to pronounce the r. The result was, that it pronounced new words 
which really began with I with r, saying rong instead of long^ &c. In. 
Gaelic JPmoha, Easter, is Caieg^ in Welsh Fusg. 
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from the Roman provincials. Over and. over again 
they had observed that, where in Low-German there 
was a t, there was in their own language a z ; there- 
fore, when they received a foreign word like Strata- 
burgum, they at once received it on the same terms, 
and changed Strata to Strdz. The second word was 
really German, and it would therefore at once be 
replaced by the High-German purv^. The same 
process is repeated in many foreign words which Old 
High-German borrowed either directly from Latin 
or indirectly from Low-German.’- Thus pondus is in 
Gothic pund, in O.H.G. phmit-, sinapi, G. sinap, 
O.H.G. senaf; persicxim, O.H.G. phersich ; cxipmm, 
O.H.G. dmpltar ; strata, O.H.G. strdza ; Turicum, 
O.H.G. Zurich ; tegula, O.H.G. ziegal. See. It is 
curious that O.H.G. zins, the Latin census, should in 
Old Saxon appear as tins. It is by no means neces- 
sai’y to suppose that these foi-eign words should all 
have passed through a Gothic channel before they 
reached Old High-German. Such a view would be 
necessary only if we looked upon Old High-German 
as the offspring of Gothic. All that is really re- 
quired for the explanation of the change of Latin 
words in Old High-German is to admit that the 
fiigh-Germans possessed a phonetic sentiment which 
would lead them at once to translate any foreign t 
by z, d by t, th by d, and which therefore would 
make them adopt Stratahurgurfi as Strazpuruc with- 
out a moment’s thought as to whether it was origi- 
nally a Latin or a Low-German word, being satisfied 

^ See W. Wackemagel, Die XTmdeutschung fremder Wikrter^ Basel, 
1862 . 
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tliat, before it should enter into High-Germanj it 
would have to submit to the same rules to which all 
other words seemed to have submitted. 

And if on these gToimds I feel convinced that the 
consonantal system in High* German had become 
settled long before the seventh century, I feel equally 
certain that the consonantal system of Gothic does not 
date from the first century of our era onljv We have 
no reason to suppose that what is called the classical 
system, or the fii\st stage in Grimm’s Law, prevailed 
at any time in Gothic. The interesting researches 
of Dr. W. Thomson^ have at all events established 
this fact, that at a much earlier period, when we see 
Low- German dialects, in some respects more primi- 
tive than Gothic, reflected on the surface of the 
Finiiish language, their consonantal system was the 
same as at the time of Ulfilas. 

When we compare, for instance, fen, the A.S. t4n, 
with Sanskrit da-s*an, Greek Latin deeem, we 

liavo no right to look upon ten as the result of 
phonetic corrujption or decajv Ten may be called a 
phonetic eomiption of a Teutonic typical form teJni-n 
(Gothic tciihim), but ieimn has as much right as 
Sanskrit dasan, so far as its consonantal structure is 
concerned. The loss of the medial h in teJmn, which 
represents an original h, is no doubt due to laziness 
of pronunciation. But not so the t in place of d, or 
the h in |)lace of 6*. These can be treated as dialectic 
only, i. e. as one out of many possible ways of 
permanently fixing the Aryan numeral ten, the pro- 

^ t/her den Einjlms der Germanisclten Sprachen avf die Finnisch^ 
Lappischen, Halla, IS 70, p. 124. 

11. S 
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nxinciation of which must have varied, from the first 
in various families, tribes, and nations, as we see it at 
the present day among tribes not united as yet by a 
common literature, whether in Africa, America, or 
Australia. 


Crrinim*s Xsaw in Africa and Polynesia* 

In Africa, for instance, we have what is meant by 
Grimm’s Law quite as much as in Europe. The 
various members of the B^ntu family stand to each 
other vei’y much in the same relation as Greek and 
Gothic. They share a large capital of words and 
forms in common, but they have at the same time 
diverged so much that even the members of the 
South-Eastern Branch of the Bdntu family of speech, 
the Setsfmdna, Teheza and Z^iL^l Kafir, are now 
mutually unintelligible. As to deiuving one from the 
other, it is impossible. They must therefore be treated 
as three independent varieties. And what do we see? 
Just what we see in Gi’eek and Gothic. When Kafir 
has 'nasalised tenuis, Setshudna has the aspirate, 
Tekeza nasal only or spiritus asper or lenis. 


Kafir 

nk 

nt 

mp 

Setsliufina 


th 

ph 

Tefeeza 

’ or h 

n 

m 


There are exceptions, but Bleek, like Grassmann 
and Verner, has been able to account for most of 
them. 

Secondly, a nasalised 'media in Kafir and Tekeza 
appears as unnasalised tenuis in Setshu&na. 

Kafir and Tekeza ng nd mb 

Setsbuana k t p 
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Thirdly, the nasalised v of Kafir and / of Tekeza 
(sometimes 2 ) is represented in >Setshuana by p. 

Kafir niv nz 

Tekeza nf mf 

Seislmana p p 


Foiirtlilj", A.*j in Kiifir are reproseiited in Set- 
sliiiaiia hy x? r being probably akin to c), 

wiiile tlie otlier cognate languages follow tMs rule : 


Kafir k 

Sesuto ii 

IVest Setshuaiia X 

Tekeza k 



p 

f 

li 

’ or li. 


For further information on this subject I must refer 
to Bleek's OoTnparatlve Grammar and to his article 
On Grimm^s Law on South Africa. It is curious 
that he too labours under the imjoression that some 
of these consonants must be looked ii]3on as more 
primitive than others, and that therefore k is derived 
from ng^ t from i, and not vice versa. But though 
this may be so in phonetic theory, it is not always so 
in historical truth, and Dr. Bleek has to confess, as 
we have, ‘^that there are instances in which we are 
not qnite certain of the direction which the current 
of transmutation has taken, and some in which it is 
quite possible that the different sounds occurring in 
the South-Eastern Branch languages are to be de- 
duced, not from each other, but from a primary form 
which is now only met with in other Bantu lan- 
guages. Thus, when a Kafir z corresponds to a 
Tekem and to a SctsliuHna ts or — to which are 
we to give the palm of priority F Is this not exactly 
the same as when we have to say, ^When an Old 
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High-Gorman z corresponds to a Gothic and to a 
Sanskrit d — to which are we to give the palm of 
priority?’ Phonetically it may be to but historic- 
ally to none, because each represents an independent 
phase in the settlement of the language, such settle- 
ment taking place in different localities, and at 
different times, and, at all events in the beginning, 
not 'nacheinander, but 'iieheneincmder. 

And not in Africa only, but wherever language can 
still be watched in its dialectic growth, phonetic 
phenomena which can be called by the name of 
Grimm’s Law have been discovered. Dr. Pope has 
an article in the Indian Antiq%iary (1876, p. 157) on 
Grimm’s Law as between Tamil and Kanarese, and 
changes analogous to the same Law and exhibiting 
the unsettled phonetic state of language previous to 
its being reduced to writing have been carefully 
described in Codrington’s Bfelanesian Lcmg^iagea 
(1885), pp. 193-219.1 

Of course, phonetic rationalists will say: Surely, 
there must have been one primitive form for each 
word, and in this primitive form each consonant 
must have been fixed. If therefore there was an 
Aryan word for ten, its consonantal skeleton must 
have been D-K-N, which afterwards sank down in 
Gothic to T-H-N, in Old High-German to Z-H-N. 
But where is the must 1 Fii’st of all, the change of 
D to T, and of D to Z is in no sense of the word a 
sinking down, a weakening, or a cori-uption. Hot 

^ See also Hale’s Polynesian Q^rammar^ p. 2S2. The Kew Slealand 
poe is represented by foe in Tonga, lust as Sk* pati is represented in 
Gothic hjfath-s. 
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even if we tliougiit that the Old High-German form 
passed through an intermediate Gothic stage, would 
the change of T to Z be a corruption in the stiict 
phonetic sense of the word. It involves no lightening 
of muscular effort, which is at the root of nearly all 
that is called phonetic corruption. But whj^ should 
D-K-H be considered as the primitive foriii ? Because 
it occurs in a majority of the Aiyan languages? 
Fortunately majorities do not yet rule supreme in 
the Science of Language, which has often succeeded 
in discovering in one lonely so-called anomalous 
form the legitimate heir of a long line of ancestors. 

But let us take another word. Was the Sanskrit 
root BHAR more primitive than Greek PHEE ? 
Were both Greek (i^ipai and Latin fei'O really derived 
from Sanskrit bharami ? And if not. whv should 
Gothic hairan he an offshoot either of Sanskrit hhai*, 
or of Greek and Latin fer, or possibly, like a dvimatar, 
of both 1 Again, when Gothic hairan stands to San- 
skrit hhar, exactly as O.H.G. pei'an. does to Greek 
•pher, why should O.H.G. peron he derived from 
Gothic hairan and not from Greek plier7 

Perhaps most scholars would be inclined, after a 
little reflection, to yield with regard to Gothic, and 
place it on a level with so-called classical languages, 
whether Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. They would admit 
that the tenues are as good as the medise, the mediae as 
good as the aspirates, whether surd or sonant, and that 
the aspkates or breathings are as good as the tenues. 

Was Hiafli-©©rmaii derived d&rom GotMct 

But BO siicit privilege is to be graBfced to High- 
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German, It is to be treated as a secondary language, 
as a cori’uption of Gothic, or at all events of some form 
of Low-German. Why is that ? Attic is more modern, 
and in many respects more corrupt than Doric. Does 
any scholar derive Attic from Doric ? Is Welsh 
derived from Irish, or Spanish from Italian? Not 
even aniado can be treated as a corruj)tion of aniato, 
though both presuppose a Latin mnatiis. What has 
the date of a literature to do with the age of a lan- 
guage ? If High-German had come to our knowledge 
for the first time in HebeFs Alleitumnische Gedichte, 
that would not make it modern as a language. The 
gradual spreading of High-German goes hand in hand 
with the spreading of High-German influence, whether 
political, religious, or literary. Whether it began in the 
fifth, or sixth, or seventh^ century, it is still going on in 
the nineteenth. Braune {Beitrdge, i. 1-56) tells us that 
the High-German change started from Oberdeutsch- 
land and spread noi'thward, the first and most vigorous 
stage going furthest, the others getting weaker succes- 
sively. Under the first stage he comprehends the 
change of t into 0 , of _p and k after vowels into / and 
ch ; under the second the change of p’s, which had 
still been preserved (when initial, medial after con- 
sonants, and if strengthened) into p/i, rarely into /; 
under the third the affrication of k and the change of the 
two remaining mediae into tenues. He maintains that 
in Oberdeutschland the change in all its three stages 
is anterior to any of our literary documents, in Fr’an- 
conia the first stage completely so, while the second 

^ Sclierer, QescMcliie ^er Deutschen Sprache, 1868, p. 63. See Die 
BpracTm DeuiscMitnds, von P* Piper, 1880, i* 223. 
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can still be watched, and the third has never reached 
so far. The transition of ih to cl, he thinks, can be 
followed historically over the whole of Germany. In 
Oberdeutschland th vanishes in the second half of the 
eighth century, in East Franconia, saec. ix. init., in 
South Franconia, saec. is. med., in Middle Franconia 
still later, and so likewise in Low Franconia. 

All this may be perfectly true, though the evidence 
is naturally very uncertain and fragmentary. But, if 
it is true, it proves no moi’e than that certain phonetic 
changes rise to the surface at certain times, and reach 
certain literary and political centres at certain periods. 
It proves in no way that they spring into existence 
at the very moment when for the first time they 
become visible to us. 

In order to give an idea of tlie artificial contriv- 
ances which have to be resorted to if the changes 
comprised under Grimm’s Law are to be accounted 
for by the phonetic character of each letter, I shall 
give a few specimens of the more important theories. 

Grimm thought that the change began with the 
medite. Bopp thought that it began wMi the tenuis, 
which became an aspirate and an aspirate a media. 
When more minute physiological reasons were looked 
for to account for these changes, the great difiSculty 
was, of course, to fiud out what exact sound was 
meant to be expressed by each letter in different 
MSS. of different writers in different parts of Germany 
and at different times. Always starting from the con- 
viction that a t became a th (z) and a th (z) a d, Raumer 
held that the aspirates contained a check and an. 
aspiration, and that therefore when the pure spirant 
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had been reached (F and H) no further advance was 
possible. Hence he thought it was that Gothic / 
remained O.H.G. /, Gothic h O.H.G. A, while Gothic 
tit varied between tli, dh, and d. Between Mi, th. ph, 
and g, d, b, he admitted an intermediate stage, git, dh, 
bit, and he looked upon the reinforcing of simple tenues 
and the vanishing of the aspiration in aspirates as the 
motive power of the whole process. 

Cui’tius ascribed the initiation of LautverscJiiebung 
to the aspirates, which were changed into either mediae 
(Gothic) or tenues (O.H.G.). But when he ascribes 
these consonantal changes to ‘ vigour, boldness, and 
youthful energy,’ he is simply dealing in phonetic 
mythology, like many of his successors. If the change 
of d into t, and possibly even of t into tJi, is youthful 
and vigorous, what is the change of ih into d ? 

Scherer introduced still greater refinements, all 
based on the supposition that phonetic changes take 
place by slow degrees, and become more intelligible 
if we can account for every one of the minute degrees 
of change through which they passed. From a purely 
physiological point of view, such analytical researches 
are very useful, but as explaining an historical process 
they seem to be of very little help. I shall give one 
instance only. In order to explain the transition from 
Gothic fh into O.H.G. d, Scherer writes : ‘ It is more 
important for us to define as accurately as possible the 
pronunciation of the dh, which lies bejmnd the O.H.G. 
d, and the nature of this transition. We have here 
no other guide but English analogy. English s* (surd 
tit) is a pure spirant, English (sonant th) is often 
sounded with a slight initial check, as 
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I douLt the fact, if Scherer means that there is more 
of <1 andible in thou, than of t in thin. But granting 
it, what should we gain? 

Scherer continues : ‘This occasional, allowable, but 
not necessary check will be admissible likewise in the 
character of our O.H.G. dli. Jsay, we may see in it. 
with Raumer, the very germ of the change, so that 
theoretically the sound to be changed would have to 
be represented by s'* {ddh). Hence it is not the 
spirant itself which is changed immediatelj^ into a 
media, but because the sonant spirant likes to take 
the support of a slight check, it might happen that 
this check was again deprived of the accompanying 
fricative sound.' 

All this is very ingenious physiologically, but for 
our OAvn historical purposes we gain nothing from it. 
Ai-e we to suppose that one person, when he was a 
boy, said th, when a man, dlt, and ddh, and when an 
old man, d ; or that one generation said ih, the next 
dll, the next ddli, the next d '? Scherer himself shrinks 
from that conclusion, for he writes: ‘We must not 
look upon s'*, S’*, s*, and d as four stages in a race- 

course, which had needs to be traversed before the poor 
hunted sound could find rest. D* d* may have been 
hoard occasionally from the very first, after z* existed, 
and may have been heard occasionally to the very 
end, so long as there was d* z*. Nay, from the begin- 
ning of the softening (becoming sonant) of th, (s'*) till 
the accomplishment of the change into d, the relation 
of the pronunciation d* z* to the pronunciation z* was 
probably unchangingly the same, and the former need 
not have preponderated. If images could clear up 
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anything, I should say : the media hovers unseen over 
the sonant spirant, and may appear at any moment ; 
and for that very reason it belongs to the nature of 
that sound.’ 

I do not think that all this, not even the imagery^ 
carries us further than the fact that instead of Gothic 
th, some Old High-German writers at different times 
and in different localities tried to indicate the sound 
which they heard, and which we ourselves shall never 
hear, by th, dh, and d, and that we may gather from 
their way of writing, that initially they heard some 
kind of aspiration besides the t or d, while medially 
that aspiration was not perceived, and therefore not 
written by them. As these attempts at writing what 
they imagined they heard, were the work of indi- 
viduals, we shall be much more justified in looking 
upon the changes which they tried to express in 
writing as scattered links of a lost chain than as 
representing what ar-e called the slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees of transition in the same effort of 
pronunciation. Nothing is so fatal to all sound 
reasoning as this idea of minute and imperceptible 
degrees of ti’ansition. Everything can be explained 
by minute and imperceptible degrees of change, only 
we find that these imperceptible or almost impercep- 
tible degrees of change produce in the end no percep- 
tible result whatsoever. 

It does great credit to Mr. Sweet’s acumen as a 
phonetician that he formerly perceived this fallacy of 
imperceptible transition. In his Histo'i'y of English 
Sounds (p. 18) he says : ‘ From this we can easily 
deduce another law, namely that the changes in early 
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languages are not gradual, but jyer salturii. A clear 
appreciation of this principle is of considerable impor- 
tance, as many philologists have assumed tliat in such 
changes as that of a back into a front consonant (San- 
skrit k into k) the tongue was shifted forwards by 
imperceptible gradations,’ 


:Ss:ceptio2is to Grimm’s I«aw, 

Grimm’s Law is not without exceptions, but fortu- 
nately they are exceptions which prove the rule, that 
is to say, which can be accounted for from the very 
natm-e of the rule. 


XiOttner. 


It was Lottner who in Kuhn’s Zeifschrift, xi. 161, 
brought the first powerful indictment against Grimm’s 
Law, showing numerous cases and whole classes of 
cases in which it failed to act. Some of them had 
been pointed out by Grimm himself, more particu- 
larly with regard to Old High-German. Here, in 
fact, the exceptions were almost as numerous as the 
regular changes. Taking the texts of Isidorns, Otfried, 
and Tatianus as the principal representatives of Old 
High-German, Grimm constructed a table showing 
the different ways in which the Lauiver&cMehmig 
was carried out by them. 


Goth.: B P P G K H 

Strict O.H.6. : P PH F !> K CH H ! 

laidor. iiiit. : B F G CH H 

lued. : B F V G HH H 

fin.: P PH F C H H 


J> T TH 
T Z D 
D Z DH 
D ZS DH 
T ZS DH 


^ The sign I sliows that the Lautverschiebung stops in Gothic. 
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OtfriecI, init. : B 

PH 

F 

G 

K 

H 

D 

Z 

Til 

med. : B 

F 

F 

Gr 

CH 

H 

T 

Z 

B 

fin. : B 

F 

F 

G 

H 

H 

T 

Z 

D 

Tatian, init. : B 

PH 

F 

G 

K 

H 

T 

z 

TH 

med. : B 

PH 

Y 

G 

HH 

H 

T 

z 

D 

fin. : B 

PH 

F 

G 

H 

H 

T 

z 

D 


Grassmann. 

The first, however, to eliminate or account for a 
number of these anomalies, as pointed out by Lottner 
in the working of Grimm’s Law in Gothic, was Grass- 
mann. In the twelfth volume of Kuhn’s Zeitschvift 
(1863) he undertook to prove that though it had been 
accepted as a fundamental principle that no Aryan 
roots could begin and end with an aspirate, there 
must once have been a whole class of roots beginning 
and ending with aspirates. He did not succeed in 
proving this. What he really did prove was no more 
than that there were certain roots in which the aspira- 
tion might affect either the first or the last consonant, 
and that in that case the consonant left without the 
aspiration would be either a tenuis or a media in 
Greek -, a tenuis, when in the first, a media, when in 
the second place ; in Sanskrit, always a media. 

The principle, therefore, that Aryan roots cannot 
in actual use end and begin with aspirates remains 
untouched. It is evidently a principle which rests on 
some general phonetic foundation, and which shows its 
influence in various ways. For instance, when a root 
beginning with an aspirate has to be reduplicated, the 
aspiration is dropt, as in Greek in Sanskrit da- 

dhllmi. Intensive forms, such as bhari-bhar, are no 
exceptions; the exception is rather in danl-dhvams. 
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In Sanskrit all roots ending in gli, dh, dli, bh, or h, 
and beginning with g, d, d, or b, asj)irate the initials, 
if the finals lose their aspii'ation. Thus duh bocumes 
dhuk, budh becomes bhut. And this takes place also 
before certain terminations beginning with dhv, bh, 
and s, so that we get bhut-su for biidh-su. abhud- 
dhvam for abudh-dhvam. In Greek the same 
tendencj!' manifests itself in words beginning with r or 
9, so that we have grave, erar/jiji', but da-Tm ; 

but &c. In Latin, on the contraiy, forms 
lihefe/elli, in Gothic like ItaClndL are tolerated. 

In Gothic, however, we meet with a number of roots 
beginning and ending with medke. These roots in 
Gothic cannot be looked upon as having passed 
through a previous Sanskrit or Greek stage. They 
must be looked upon as independent, though parallel 
forms, and as having escaped the penalties inflicted on 
two successive aspirates in Sanskrit and Greek, be- 
cause they never had aspirates, but medim as initial 
and final letters. 

Taking, for instance, the Gotliic dciga. TrXdir.T:o, 
to form, we should require for it a Sanskiit root 
DHIGH, with initial and final aspiration. Such a 
j-oot does not and cannot exist. But there is the root 
DIH, which has in the present deh-mi, I form, but 
dhekshi, thou formest, the aspiration being thrown 
on the initial, when lost in the final. 

We might thus admit two forms of this root, DIH 
and DHIG. If we translate the former into Gi'eek 
wo get tenuis, vowel, aspirate, TlX, from which 
rdi'xos ; if we translate the latter, we get ©IF, aspirate, 
vowel, media, in 6Cyyavu>, Latin Jing-o. According 
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to tMs rule Grassmann lielps us to account for a 
whole class of exceptions in Gothic where we find 
two mediae corresponding to Sanskrit media and 
aspirate. 

With regard to Greek it should be borne in mind 
that it possesses a number of roots in which media 
and aspirate vary, though both correspond to a 
Sanskrit aspirate. Thus we have Sk. STAMBH, 
to stamp down, to fix, (rrifKp-vXov, stamped or pressed 
olives or grapes, do-re iJL(pii]$, untrodden, unshaken, o-roju- 
^os*, scoffing ; but also crriix^Ws I shake, oro/Seco, I 
scold. ^ Likewise : 

Sk. 'biidlina, bottom ; TrvBfi^i/ and bottom of vessel. 

Sk. ARDH, to thrive, to grow ; dX^aiW, I heal, pass. I 
become healed, and dXSaiVo), I make to grow. 

Sk. Awdiu, narrow ; ayxG> and eyyvs. 

In other cases the media prevails altogether in 
Greek. 

Sk. kumbha, jar ; Kvfx^os* 

Sk. LABH ; \afx§dvoD^ 

Sk. YARBH, to grow ; piCa for radix, Goth. 

root. 

Sk, BHRAM ; hxxt fremo, 

Sk. aliam, I, Greek iydn ; Goth. ih. 

Sk. malidt^ Greek pdya ; Goth, mihih 

The following are the principal words in which, 
according to Gi’assmann’s Law, double media in Gothic 
can be accounted for ; 

Sk, GARBH, Goth. grSdus, hunger, greed ; also Russ, goloch 

Sk. BABH, Tv<j}'-X6s, G. daubs, dumbs. 

Sk. BAH, to burn (ra^, Bdirroo), G. dags, day; A.S. dwg, 
O.H.G. tac ; also to dawn, A.S. dag i an. 

^ Translation of Migseda, i. p. ci. Brugmann, Grundru's, § 469, 8. 
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Sk. DIH, see above. 

Sk. DUH, to milky Bvydrrip^ G. dunldar ill for g ) ; also damj : 
Litk. cluhfe. 

gk. DRUH I Zend drii^7)y SeXym ‘^'n^ Old N. {Jnufff-r. gohlm: 
Old Sax. he~dnogen ; O.H.Q.triHfiu ; also Celt, riror/. 

Bk, BANDH, to bind ; Trelaua^ orJjle ; G\ hinJa. I 

bind ; hcmdi, bond. 

(BIDH) fre/d-o^ae, ; J7*jes^ f'uliS, fiidiiS. 

Sk. BARH, to make strong; G. ha'uyan. (jjvXdaacD^ ijeryc ^2 ; 
halrga^ mountain, in hairffadiei. inauiitaiii-|:dace. 

Sk. Bakii-s, naxvs^ thick, strong, hig, 

Sk. Baliu-s, TTTJxrsv 

Sk. BEIUG-, <p€vym^ fugio ; G. hiuga, 

Sk. BUDH, TTard-di^-o/iai, wevBogui^ G. aHahiuduH, to bid, 
faur-himlan^ to forbid; also Russ. 

Sk. Budhna-s, TTvO-giiiv^ funiins^ Old S. O.il.G. 

hoclam^ bottom. 

Grassmanii extends liis principle even furtlier. 
There are several roots in Sanskrit, beginning with 
a surd aspirate kh, ph, which presuppose earlier 
forms beginning with sk, sk^ sf), changed to skh, 
shh, spli, and then to kh, kh^ ph. 

Thus KHAI^j to dig, is rightl}^ traced to a more 
piiimitivo SKAN and SKA, of which traces remain 
in Zend skjmiti, he cuts, Greek cr^aw, I slit. Without 
the a the root KAN would explain can<dis^ what has 
been dug, a ditch. 

In the same manner then, iiJTID, to cut, presup- 
poses a root ^7iID, Zend aZud, Lat. scindo, but Greek 
for cr^tS-j CO. Now, in Gothic we have skaidim^ 
to separate, and the question is, why should Gothic 
d> represent Greek d. The h does not change, because 
it is protected by the s, but the d remained unchanged, 
because it represents an original dA, which only 
became d in Sanskrit after k had become kh, thus 
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necessitating the change of aspirate into media in 
the final consonant. Another instance is KHAT), 
to covei-, instead of SKAD, or more originally 
SKADH, Zend s/cad, which Grassmann I’ecognises 
in Goth. sJcad-us, shade, A.S. sceadu, accounting 
again for the irregular d as representing a more 
original final dh. It is true that this last ap- 
plication of Grassmann’s theory has not been gener- 
ally accepted. Still there is no bettor one to take 
its place. 


Verner- 

There still r-emained, even after Grassmann’s ex- 
planations, a whole class of exceptions in Gothic 
which seemed to defy all reasoning. Why, for 
instance, should Sanskrit pi tar be Gothic fadar, 
A.B.f aider, and Sanskrit m4tar, A.S. mddor, while San- 
skrit bhiAtar appears rightly as Gothic hruthar, A.S. 
hr6thor% This was a veiy old crux to compai'ative 
philologists, and though there were not wanting 
explanations of the phonetic process leading by ini- 
pei’ceptible degrees from t to th, dh, d, or from t to 
til, which became divided into th and d, the real 
causa mail was left as dark as ever. Verner {K. Z. 
xxlii. p. 102) by simply placing 'the Vedic accents 
on pit^i’, meltdr, bhratar, solved the px’oblem, and 
came to the conclusion that whenever the old Vedic 
accent was on a vowel preceding the Sanskrit tenues, 
they had their I’egular Gothic representatives, namely 
h, th, /; while, if the accent was not there, they 
appeared in Gothic as g, d, h. The same law applies 
to s in its relation to r (z). Certain compound 
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letters^ siicli as Id, hs, ft, st, sh, sjy, ss, are always 
excepted. 

Thus Sanskrit sap (t) an. seven, liaving the accent 
on the second a, at least in the Veda, appears as 
sihiin in Gothic. Sanskrit sasa. hare (for &’asa), is 
luiQXi in Anglo-Saxon. Sanskrit snuslifl appears as 
siiortb, but Sanskrit mus remains in A.S, Qaas, 
Sanskrit nasa is A.S. 

Still more important than thCvSe coiiieidenees in 
sing'le words are the traces of the working of the 
same law in several grammatical formations. If in 
Sanskrit the accent remains on the root-syllable c^f 
a verb, the final tennis of that syllable in Low 
German takes aspiration ; if, on the contrary, the 
accent in Sanskrit falls on the termination, tbe 
final consonant in Low Gorman is media. In Gothic 
this change is hut rarelj^ observed, but in Anglo-Saxon 
we have 

from ewe^an, praet ewti^, plur. cwcl'clon, part, cweclen. 
slean, „ sloh, „ slogun, „ slagen. 

teon, for tedban, ,, teuli, „ tngon, „ togeia. 

cedaaii, „ ceas, „ curon, „ coron. 

This change which \vas formerlj’^ explained from 
a preference for aspirates as final and of medim as 
medial, Verner traces back to the old change of 
accent in Sanskrit, where the three persons of the 
singular in the reduplicated perfect have the accent 
always on the radical syllable, in the plural on the 
termination ; thus giving us bibhdda, but bibhidimd. 

The termination ta of participial adjectives has in 
Sanskrit the acute. Hence aru-td, heard, 

Kkvfo^, A.S. loud. 

II. 


T 
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Again, all causative verlDS in Sanskrit have the accent 
on the causal suffix, bh^r-4y a, ved“-ay a, &c- In Low 
German, except again in Gothic where the aspirate 
prevails by false analogy, the final tenues of causal 
verbs have become media. Thus from lithan^ to go, 
A.S. l<&dan^ to lead; from nesan, geneseii, A.S. 
nerjan, to save. 

Feminines in Sanskrit take the accent on the 
feminine suffix t, e. g, matsya, fish, matsi, takshan, 
carpenter, taksh'/ii, bhd^rtar, supporter, bhartri. 
Yerner traces the hifluence of this Sanskrit accent 
of feminine suffixes in O.N. ylg-o\ a she~wolf, repre- 
senting a German form wolgja^ as against %volMva^ 
Goth, wulf-s. 

He likewise accounts for the change of many verbal 
terminations beginning with i in Sanskrit, and show- 
ing d in Low German by the fact that the accent in 
Sanskrit is always on the radical syllable, never on the 
vowel immediately preceding the t. Hence Goth. 
rada = Sanskrit h h a r a t e ; Goth, hairaidath == Sanskrit 
bhdreta; Goth, hairanda = San^'krit bh^lrante; 
while Goth, bairaza^ % p. sing. pres. iiid. passive = 
Sanskrit bharase. 

As all past participles in Sanskrit have the accent 
on td, it follows that in Gothic we must have da. 
Hence Gothic tami-da^ = Sanskrit dami-tas (dfintSs), 
domitus. 

The abstract suffix ti in Sanskrit has sometimes 
the accent, sometimes not. In Gothic we find cor- 
responding to it either tld or di. But of the other 
abstract suffixes, t& is always without the accent, 
while tvS. has the accent, and so we find in Gothic tha 
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for ta {dhij^iilia^ dej^tli), but dim for tv it {tlihjs^'Jilva. 
servitude). 

The change of accent between words such cs miliias 
and sum an as, pAvo^ and 6uyer^h\is eoiialiv reflt'Cted in 
German^ and even the r in hetttr, Goth, lijtizint, ow-js 
its existence to the fact that the accent of compara- 
tives and superlatives in Sanskrit is always on llnj 
first s^dlable. 

Of aoiirse^ there are exceptions to all this, arising 
chief!}'" from "what is called false analogy, but which is 
often a veiy legitimate desire for uniformiiy. The s, 
for instance, of the iiom. sing, becomes or r througli- 
out, even Acliere the accent Trould require an s {CkS. 
vdfW. 'wolf), because it would not do to have two 
terminations of the nom. sing. 

It is very important also to remember that in 
many cases it is doubtful where the accent was in 
Sanskrit, and that in Sanskrit itself the accent often 
changes between old and new texts. Thus Sanskrit 
pati ought to be Gothic/brt h but it is fad L Sanskrit 
katara ought to be Gothic Ivivadar^ but it is ImxdJf.ar. 
Here the accent may originally have been on the first 
syllable, as it is in lintara and uttara. As it is, 
Gothic JitvailiaT corresponds to Ionic k6t€pos. 

Still, on the whole, Verner’s observation cannot be 
questioned, and it only remains to ask, how it can be 
accounted for. It is clearly a case of phonetic, not of 
dialectic change. We see hero cause and effect, even 
though we do not know how the two hang together* 
Verner thought that the accent, being in Gothic no 
longer pitch only, but already stress, involved a more 
powerful action of the breath, and that, as in pro- 

T a 
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nouncing sui'd consonants the breath comes out more 
powerful, while in pronouncing sonant consonants it 
is much weaker, therefore the powerful breath of the 
accented vowel favoured surd consonants, while the 
moderate breath of the unaccented vowel would har- 
monise better with sonant letters (1. c., p. ii6). 

This may be so, but one cannot help asking, why the 
strong accent should only influence a succeeding, and 
not a preceding consonant? We are told that this is 
so, because the t in bhrat-ar belongs to the first syl- 
lable, while in m&-tar it belongs to the second. If 
that were the case, if the accent attracted the t 
towards the first syllable and made it in a eeitain 
sense final, then this might possibly supply an ex- 
planation of Verner’s Law, that is to say, of the fact of 
ih being preserved in A.S. hroth-or, and changed into 
d in A.S. m6-d6r. Consonants, if final, often prefer 
aspiration at the end of words, while they are without 
it, if medial. Thus we have in Gothic hlaif from 
Idaih, (jTdf, but yrahan, gaf, but gihan. 

PatLl’^s Xiaw. 

What adds some weight to this theory is the fact 
that another change in the Teutonic languages which 
has first been observed by Paul and Kluge, admits of 
a very similar explanation. We find that in Teutonic 
words an n, following an original h, A, t, and I, is as- 
similated by these consonants, unless the accent was on 
the preceding vowel. Thus Aryan dh-na and dgh~na 
would in Teutonic appear as dh-na and dg-na, and 
remain so. But ak-nd, agh~nd would appear as ah-nd 
and ag-nd, both forms would then be assimilated as 
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sig-gd, and, what is CTen more peculiar, they woiilJ in 
the end appear as ah-l'd. This rule is supposed tc* 
account for the follorving apparent exceplior.s to 
Grimm’s Law A.S. licf i'cn, as compared with San- 
skrit lih; to lick, Gothic laigJii, intcrineditite iVa-rn 
lig-ndi A.S. fi’Il, Sanskrit pur-'Ua, internieliate 
fol-n^d If, on the contrary, the accent is not on the 
■yowel following the n, we find no assimilation, Lut 
A.S. snvfii, Sanskrit svap-na, sleep; Gothic cmhn-s, 
Sanskrit asna, stone, oven. As in these eases the 
accent on the first syllable seems to have produced 
a kind of stop, and thus to have protected the n from 
being combined and asfimilated, it may have done iLe 
same in Goth, while in A.S. riid-d6r the d. as 

standing b&tvrecn two vowels, was %'olee'd. 

However, even though we maj’ not bo able to dis- 
cover the reason, the fl\ct remains that in a large 
number of cases, we maj^ actually conclude backward, 
so that if, under the circumstances described, a San- 
skrit tenuis appears in Gothic as aspirate, it -wouhl 
follow that the accent -was on a preceding vowel, 
while, if it appears in Gothic as media, the accent 
could not have been there. It is a strange fact, if we 
consider that the motive power', the old Yedic, or, it 
may be, Aryan accent, had been changed already in 
post-vcdic Sanskrit, that it was greatly modified in 
Greek and Latin, that in the Teutonic languages we 
knew nothing of it, that yet the difference between 
dead and death in English, between ziehen and 

^ In Sanskrit, has the accent on the first syllahle, and ought 

therefore to have been mulna in Gothic, wulne in Anijlo-Saxon, instead 
of wuUa and wMe. 
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gezogen, also of scTineiden and geschnitten in German, 
should he determined by it. 


Reason of CUange. 

We had laid it down before as a general principle 
that all change in language is due either to Dialectic 
Growth or to Phonetic Change, taking both words in 
their widest sense. If that is so, and if we ask now 
once more to which of these two causes the changes 
pointed out by Grimm, Grassmann, and Verner have 
to bo assigned, our answer must be that the changes 
nointcd out by Grimm and Grassmann have to be 
ascribed to Dialectic Growth, while the exceptions 
comprised under Verner’s Law can only be considered 
as the result of Phonetic Change, so far as that change 
is determined by what we called phonetic idiosyn- 
crasies. Those who imagine that they can explain 
the Lcmtverscldehung as a Idacheinander, as a phonetic 
change of i to th, of tli to d, and of d to t, must ascribe 
to the Germanic tribes the most extraoj’dinaiy perver- 
sion both of oar and of tongue. It is one thing to 
start from undifibrentiated sounds and to differentiate 
them dialectically; it is quite another to start from 
a sound already differentiated, and then to change 
it in the same dialect in such opposite directions as d 
to t, t to th, and lastly th to d. Phonetically, no 
doubt, everything can be explained ; historically such 
cross-purposes in language are impossible. 


Assimilation and Xiabialisation of te, g*, gfli- 

In explaining the changes comprehended under the 
general name of Grimm’s Law, I have not alluded to 
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tbe discoveries of Ascoli. Fick. and otters as to the 
two or tliree classes of Icb in tlie Aiyan languages. 
I have treated all as belong’iiig to one and tlie 
same class, though it is easy to perceive that they 
appear under very different forms in different liraiiclies 
of Aryan speech. If the changes which they iiriclergo 
affected their mode of articulation (Artlevlatlonaurt). 
it would have been necessaiy to take notice of them 
under the head of Grimm’s Law. But as their 
changes are confined to the place of articulation 
{AHieidationsort), it seemed better not to complicate 
the consideration of a phonetic process which, as I 
wished to slioWs is concerned exclusively with the 
dialectic variation between temils:, mediae and 
rata. 

The facts with regard to the threefold nature of 
Us, cfB and gKs are shortly these : — 

There are in the Aryan languages three kinds of 
i’s, gf’s, and gits, which are generally d€\sigr)ated as 
2 X(latal^ and vela7\ and to which a third class has to 
be added, which may be called simply gutturcd. 

The palatal Us may be defined as originally affected 
by a palatal glide, ky^ the velar ISs as affected by a 
labial glide, 7^0, and the pure guttural /u’s as unaffected 
by any glide^ 

In one division of the Aryan languages, viz. in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Lituanian, Slavonic, Armenian and 
Albanian the palatal Us, gr’s, gUs (ky, gy, ghy) appear 
assibilated ; in the other division, viz. in Greek, 
Italian, Celtic (Ltish), and Teutonic, they appear as 
pure Ub, g's, and glis without assibilation. Thus we 
find in the assibilating division; Sk. s a tarn, Lit* 
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szivita-s, in the non-assibilating division l-Ka-o'r, cen- 
Ir. cei, Gotli. Imncl. 

There is the second class of h's, called velar, -which in 
the non-assibilating division are labialised and dental- 
ised, while they are not labialised or dentalised in 
the .assibilating division. Thus wo find in the non- 
assibilating division the base of the interrogative 
pronoun, in Greek, vo-, reo-, tl-, Latin quo, Celtic hive, 
Gothic hiva, in the assibilating division, Sk. ka, Zend 
h&. Lit. ha. 

The general rule is that the assibilating langixages 
do not labialise, and that the labialising languages do 
not assibilate their Z^’s, t/’s, and glis. 

There is, however, a third division of 7>;’s which are 
consistently neither assibilated in the assibilating nor 
labialised in the labialising languages, though they 
show traces of these two affections in cei-tain -words. 
Many of the words which have hitherto been referred 
to this class, require to be carefully sifted, as they are 
not alwaj’-s cognate, but only similar in sound. Thus, 
as we find the k in Lituanian Icerpih, to shear, un- 
assibilated, it has been supposed that it ought to have 
been labialised in Greek Kapnos, fruit, Kp<amov, sickle, 
and German herhist, harvest. But it has never been 
proved that Kaprtos and herhist are connected with 
earpo, to pull off. They are really deidved from the 
root sar or sarp, to ripen, from which also corpus, 
and Sk. sar-ira. In Kpto-nior, the labialising is pre- 
vented by purely phonetic i-easons, viz. by the 
following r, and in earpo, if for parpo, by another 
purely phonetic influence, by dissimilation. Sk. 
'k.ri’pku&, sword, is unconnected. 
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BiTigmann treats all non-assibilatiiig as velar, 
even thoiigti they are not labialised. This is quite 
right in all cases where phonetic rcascns have been 
discovered, which prevent labialisation. We hiiow. 
for iiistancG, that initial velar Ics are not labialised. if 
followed hy consonants or by dark vovrels, except by 
false analogy. 

Eiit after ma,king all these deductions, there remains 
still a residuum of words where k is iieitlier assibi- 
lated, though it were i3alatal, Jior labialised, tlioiigli it 
were velar. These indiiTerentiated or iinperfeetly 
differentiated Jcs must be left for the present as con- 
stituting a separate class. 

For fuller information on this interesting, but eoni- 
plicated question I must refer to Ascoli's Fo'itologhi^ 
1870; Bhek, Die SjpraclteiiJicit, 1873; Bersu. Die 
Q*uitiiTale7%i 1885 ; Erugmannj Grunclriss^ 1886. A 
very painstaking* and creditable contribution has 
lately been made by Miss Helen Wt‘b»ster in her 
Doctor-^clissertatiorh Fur GuUtUtXilfrafje im Guthwvlieni 
Boston 1889. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON WOBBS FOB FIB, OAK, AND BEECH. 

In the course of these illustrations of Grimm’s law 
I was led to remark on the peculiar change of mean- 
ing in Latin fagus, Greek phegus, and Gothic hSka. 
Phegds in Greek means oak, never beech in Latin 
and Gothic fagus and h6ha signify beech, and beech 
only. No real attempt, as far as I know, has ever 
been made to explain how the same name came 
to be attached to trees so different in outwai’d ap- 
pearance as oak and beech. In looking out for 
analogous cases, and trying to find out whether 
other names of trees were likewise used in different 
senses in Greek, Latin, and German, one other name 
occurred to me which in German means fir, and in 
Latin oak. At first sight the English word fir does 
not look veiy like the Latin quercus, yet it is the 
same word. If we trace fir back to Anglo-Saxon we 
find it there under the form of furh. According to 
Grimm’s Law, f points to p, h to k, so that in Latin 
we should have to look for a word the consonantal 
skeleton of which might be represented p r c. 
Guttural and labial tenues change, and as Anglo- 


^ Theophrastus, JDe JBistaria J^lantarmn^ iii. 8, 2. 
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Saxon fioioer points to qiaittuor, and flf to q-uinqiie. 
so ftivh leads straight to Latin qiiereus, oak. In Old. 
High-German, foraka is Pinus silvedris ; in modern 
German fdhre has the same meaning. But in a 
passage quoted from the Lombard laws of Eothar, 
fereha, evidently the same word, is mentioned as a 
name of oak (roborem aut quercum quod est fcreho). 
which shows that the radical vowel was c. Grimm, 
in his Dictionary of the German Language, gives 
ferch, in the sense of oak, blood, life. 

It would be easy enough to account for a change of 
meaning from fii*, or oak, or beech, to tree in general, 
or vice versa. Vie find the Sanskrit dru, wood (ef. 
druma. tree, daru, log), the Gothic triu, tree, used 
in Greek chiefly in the sense of oak, drys. The Irish 
darach, Welsh deriu, mean oak, and oak only.^ But 
what has to be explained here is the change of mean- 
ing from fir to oak, and from oak to beech — i. e. from 
one particular tree to another particular tree. 

While considering these curious changes, I happened 
to read Sir Charles Ly ell’s new work, ‘ The Antiquity 
of Man,’ and I was much struck by the following 
passage (p. 8, scq .) : — 

The deposits of peat in Denmark, vai'jdng in depth from ten 
to thirty feet, have been, formed in hollows or depressions in 
the northern drift or houlder formations hereafter to be 
described. The lowest stratum, two or three feet thick, con- 
sists of swamp peat, composed chiefly of moss or sphagnum, 
above which lies another growth of peat, not made up exclu- 
sively of aquatic or swamp plants. Around the borders of the 
bogs, and at various depths in them, lie trunks of trees, espe- 
cially of the Scotch fir (Pmus silvestns), often three feet 

Grimm, WSrlerhuch, s. t. ' Eache.’ 
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ill diameter, wliicli must liave grown on tlie margin of tlie 
peat-mosses, and have frequently fallen into tlieiii. This tree 
is not now, nor lias ever been in historical times, a native of 
the Danish islands, and when introduced there has not thriven ; 
yet it was evidently indigenous in the human period, for 
Steenstrup has taken out with his own hands a flint instru- 
ment fi’om below a buiiecl trunk of one of these pines. It 
appears clear that the same Scotch fir was afterwards su])- 
planted by the sessile variety of the common oak, of which 
many j)rostrate trunks occur in the peat at lixgdier levels than 
the pines ; and still higher the pedunculated variety of the 
same oak {Qiiercus rohnr, L.) occurs with the alder, birch 
(Betiila mrrucosa^ Elirh.), and hazel. The oak has in its turn 
been almost superseded in Denmark by the common beech. 
Other trees, such as the white hirch {Behila alba), characterise 
the lower part of the bogs, and disappear from the higher ; 
while others again, like the asiien {Poimliis tremiiJa), occur at 
all levels, and still flourish in Denmark. All the land and 
fresh-water shells, and all the mammalia as well as the planis, 
whose remains occur buried in the Danish peat, are of recent 
species. 

It has been stated that a stone imidement was found under 
a buried Scotch fir at a great depth in the peat. By collecting* 
and studying a vast variety of such implomenis, and other 
articles of human workmanship preserved in peat and in sand- 
dunes on the coast, as also in certain shell-mounds of the ab- 
origines presently to he described, the Danish and Swedish 
antiquaries and naturalists, M,M. Nilson, Steenstrup, Forch- 
hammer, Thomsen, Worsaae, and others, have succeeded in 
establishing a chronological succession of periods, which they 
have called the ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron, named 
from the materials which have each in their turn served for 
the fabrication of implements. 

The age of stone in Denmark coincides with the period of 
the first vegetation, or that of the Scotch fir, and in part at 
least with the second vegetation, or that of the oak. But a 
considerable portion of the oak epoch coincided with ‘the age 
of bronze,^ for swords and shields of that metal, now in the 
Museum of Copenhagen, have been taken out of peat in which 
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oats aljOTiiicl. Tlie age of iron eorre.spoiiclcd more nearly wiili 
that of the beech tree. 

M. Moiiot, to whom -we are indebted for a masterly stetcb 
of the recent progress of this new line of research^ followed up 
with so much success in Scandinavia and Switzerland, observes 
that the introduction of the first tools made of bronze among- 
a people previoiisty ignorant of the use of metals, implies a 
great advance in the arts, for bronze is an alloy of about nine 
parts of copper and one of tin ; and although the former metal, 
copper, is by no means rare, and is occasioiiallj" found pure, 03* 
in a native state, tin is not onl}^ scarce, but never occurs 
native. To detect tlie existence of this metal in its ore, then 
to disengage it from the matrix, and finally, after blending* it 
in due proportion with copper, to east the fused mixture in a 
mould, allowing time for it to acquire hardness by slow cool- 
ing, all this bespeaks no small sagacity and skilful iiianix^ula- 
tion. Accordingly, the x 3 ottery found associated with wcajpoiis 
of bronze is of a more ornamental and tasteful style than any 
which belongs to the oge of stone. Some of the moulds in 
which the bronze instruments were cast, and ^ lags,’ as they 
are called, of bronze, which are formed in the hole through 
wliicdi the fused metal was x)oured, have boexi found. The 
number and variety of objects belonging to the age of bronze 
indicates its long duration, as does the progress in the arts 
Iiuxdied by the rudeness of the earlier tools, often mere req^e- 
titions of those of the stone age, as contrasted with the m-u-e 
skilfully-worked weapons of later stage of the same jxoriod. 

It lias been suggested that an age of coxiper must always 
have intervened between that of stone and bronze ; but if so, 
the interval seems to have been short in Europej owing 
apparently to the territoiy ccciqiied by the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants having been invaded and conquered by a x^eoplo coming 
from the East, to whom the use of s words, sxiears, and other 
w'-eapoiis of bronze, was familiar. Hatchets, however, of 
copper have been found in the Danish peat. 

The next stage of imx^roveinent, or that manifested by the 
substitution of iron for bz'onze, indicates another stride in the 
Xirogress of the arts. Iron never presents itself, except in 
meteorites, in a native state, so that to recognise its ores, and 
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tlien to separate tlie metal from its matrix, clomands no small 
exercise of tlie powers of observation and invention. To 
fuse tbe ore requires an intense beat, not to be obtained witb- 
out artificial appliances, sucb as pii3es inflated by the buman 
breath, or bellows, or some other suitable machinery. 

After reading this extract I could hardly help 
asking the question. Is it possible to explain the 
change of meaning in one word which meant fir and 
came to mean oak, and in another word which meant 
oak and came to mean beech, by the change of vege- 
tation which actually took place in those early ages ? 
Can we suppose that members of the Aryan family 
had settled in parts of Europe, that dialects of their 
common language were spoken in the south and in 
the north of this western peninsula of the primeval 
Asiatic Continent, at a time which Mr. Steenstrup 
estimates as at least 4,000 years ago? Sir Charles 
Lyell does not commit himself to such definite chro- 
nological calculations. 

What may be the antiquity (he wriiesl of the earliest human 
remains preserved in the Danish peat, cannot be estimated in 
centuries with any ai^proach to accuracy. In the first place, 
in going hack to the bronze age, we already find ourselves 
beyond the reach of history or even of tradition. In tbe time 
of the Eomans, the Danish isles were covered, as now, with 
magnificent beech forests. Nowhere in the world does this 
tree flourish more luxuidantly than in Denmark, and eighteen 
centuries seem to have done little or nothing towards modify- 
ing the character of the forest vegetation. Yet in the ante- 
cedent bronze period there were no beech trees, or, at most, 
but a few stragglers, the country being covered with oak. 
In the age of stone, again, the Scotch fir prevailed, and already 
there were human inhabitants in those old pine forests. How 
many generations of each species of tree flourished in succes- 
sion before the pine was supplanted by the oak, and the oak 
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by tlie beecb, can be bnt vaguely coiijeetiireclj hut the miiiiriiuin 
of time reciuired for the formation of so iiiucli peat must, 
according to the estimate of Bteenstmp and other good 
antlioritieSj have amonnted to at least 4,U5jO xeaxs ; anti there 
is nothing in the observed rate of the growtli of peat opposed 
to the conclusion that the number of centuries may not- havu 
been four times as great, even though the signs of man's exist- 
ence have not yet been traced down to the lovrest or amorphous 
stratum. As to the ^ shelbniomids/ they correspond in date to 
the older portion of the j)6aty record^ or to the earliest part of 
the age of stone as known in Denmark. 

To suppose the presence in Europe of people speak- 
ing Aryan languages at so earlj^a period in the history 
of the -worldj is opposed to the ordinarity roccdved 
notions as to the advent of the Aryan race on the soil 
of Europe. Yet if -wo ask ourselves, -we shall liavc‘ 
to confess that these notions themselves rest on no 
genuine evidence, nor is there for these early periods 
any available measure of time, except what may Le 
read in the geological annals of the post-tertiaiy 
period. The presence of human life during tlie lir 
period or the stone age seems to be proved. The 
question, whether the races then living were Aryan 
or Turanian can be settled by language only. Skulls 
may help to determine the physical character, but they 
can in no way clear up our doubts as to the language 
of the earlittot inhabitants of Europe. Now, if we find 
in the dialects of Aryan speech spoken in Europe, 
if we find in Greek, Latin, and German, changes of 
meaning running parallel with the changes of vege- 
tation just described, may we not admit, though as an 
hypothesis, and as an hypothesis only, that such 
changes of meaning were as the shadows cast on 
language by passing events. 
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Let us look for analogies. A word like the German 
Buck, a book, being closely connected^ -with Buclie, 
beech, is sufficient evidence to prove that German 
was spoken before parchment and paper superseded 
wooden tablets. If we knew the time when tablets 
made of beech wood ceased to be employed as a 
common writing material, that date would be a mini- 
mmn date for the existence of that language in 
which a book is called book, and not either vohimen, 
or lihe7\ or hihlos. 

Old words, we know, are constantly transferred to 
now things. Bcqyirus took the meaning of paper, 
noon (oiona hora) became the name for midday, 
duTTTM, to burn, was used in the sense of burying. 
People speak of an en(jine-clrive7\ because they had 
before spoken of the driver of horses. They speak of 
a steel ^en and a psn-holdei', because they had before 
spoken of a pen, penna. When hawks were sup- 
planted by fire-arms, the names of the birds of pi’oy, 
formerly used in hawking, were transferred to the 
new weapons. The Italian mosquetto, the name of a 
sparrow-hawk, so called on account of its smallness, 
i. e. the little musca, or fly, became the name of the 
French mousquet, a musket. Fancon, hawk, was the 
name given to a heavier sort of artillery. Sucre in 

^ Tiiere are, ixo doubt, plionetic difficulties in connecting heech with 
hooh. But we have in A. S. hoc in l>oeAre<}W, beecli-trce, and hoCf fem» 
(plur. hed) book. The A. S. h clearlj? the Germ. Jhiclisidhe, 

In Gothic h$Jm in the singular is a letter, while the plural boMs is a 
book. That the Germans wrote on wood is shown by "Venantius Bortu- 
natus, Carm, vii, 18, 19, ‘ Barbara fraxineis pingetur rnna tabellis/ 
The editors of the Oxford English Dictionary point out the dilliculties, 
but suggest no other derivation. Kluge, Skeafc, and others retain the 
old etymology. See, however, Paul, Grundrks, i. p. 241. 
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Frencli and sciher in English mean both liiiw'k and 
gun ; and the Italian terser uolo, a small pistol, is 
closely connected with tersuolo, a hawk. The Eng- 
lish expression, ‘to let fly at a thing,’ suggests a 
similar explanation. In all these eases, if we knew 
the date when hawking went out and fii-e-arms came 
in, we should be able to measure by that date the 
antiquity of the language in which fire-arms were 
called by names originally the names of hawks. 

The Mexicans called their own copper or bronze 
tepustli, which is said to have meant originally 
hatchet?- The same word is now used for iron, with 
which the Mexicans first became acquainted through 
their intercourse with the »3j)aniards. Tcpaztli then 
became a general name for metal, and when copper 
had to bo distinguished from iron, the former was 
called red, the latter black tej>uslli? The conclusion 
which we may dmw from this, viz. tliat Mexican 
was spoken before the introduction of iron into 
Mexico, is one of no great value, because we know it 
fi-om other sources. 

But let us apply the same line of reasoning to 
Greek. Here, too, challcos, which at fii'&t meant 
copper,® came afterwards to mean metal in general, 
and cJiallce&s, originally a coppersmith, occurs in the 
Odyssey (ix. 391) in the sense of blacksmith, or a 
worker of iron (sidere'ds). What does this prove? 
It proves that Greek was spoken before the discovery 


^ In Sanskrit, too, one name of iron, p^ra^ava, was denTod fern 
paras H j batchet. 

^ Anakuac; or, Mexico and ihe Mexicans, by E. B.Tylor. 1861, p. 140. 
* Gladstone, Momer and ike Momeric Age, iii. p, 490, 

ir. u 
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of iron^ and it shows that if we knew the exact date 
of that discovery, which certainly took place before 
the Homeric poems were finished, we should have in 
it a mimmum date for the antiquity of the Greek 
language. Though the use of hon was known before 
the composition of the Homeric poems, it certainljr 
was not known, as we shall see presentlj^-j previously 
to the breaking up of the Aryan family. Even in 
Greek poetry there is a distinct recollection of an 
age in which copper was the only metal used for 
weapons, armour, and tools. Hesiod ^ speaks of the 
third generation of men, “^who had arms of copper, 
houses of copper, who ploughed with copper, and the 
black iron did not exist/ In the Homeric poems, 
knives, spear-points, and armour were still made of 
copper, and we can hardly doubt that the ancients 
knew a process of hardening that pliant metal.^ 
The discovery of iron marks a period in the history 
of the world. Iron is not, like gold, silver, and 
copper, found in a pure state : the iron ora has to be 
searched for, and the process of extracting from it 
the pure metal is by no means easy.^ In New 
i Op. et D. 150 : 

ToFs 5’ oTkoi, 

XaA/iC^' eipya^oyro" piXas S* ovic ear/ce (ridrjpos. 

Of. Liicretius, 5,1286. 

® See J. P. Koss! 2 :nol, membre de I’lnstitut, Zes MUaux dans VAn- 
HquiM: Paris, 1863, pp. 215, 237. Proclus says, witli regard to the 
passage in Hesiod, Kal rovro exp^vTo, mB^ptp wpo$ 

yectjpyiaVf Bid ripos 0a<p7js rdv arepfioTrotodvres, In Strabo, xiii. 

p, 610, tlie process of making the alloy of copper and ip^vBdpyvpos is de- 
scribed, and if jf^evddpyvpos is zinc, the result of its mixture with copper 
can only be brass. See Curtins, Grundzii^e der GriecMschen JBiymologWf 
p. 231, and St- John Vincent Day, Early Use of It on^ p. 6. 

* Kossignol, 1. c, p. 216. Buffon, Mktoire naturelle^ article du Fer^ 
and article du Cuivre. Homer calls iron TtohdiCiMiTos alBtjpos. 
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Zealand, wliere tliere is good iron ore, there veas ni * 
knowledge of the working of iron ore previously to 
the arrival of Europeans.^ 

What makes it likely that iron was iK't known 
previous to the separation of the Aryan nations is 
the fact that its names vary in evoiy one of their 
languages. It is true that chulkus. too. in the sense 
of copper, occurs in Greek onlj', for it ennnot 1 -e 
compared phonetically with Saj 3 &krit hriku, which 
is said to mean tin. But there is another name for 
copper, which is shared in common by Larin and the 
Teutonic languages, ce-i. ao'/s, Gothic aez,- Old High- 
German er, and the adjective 1 1-111. Anglo-Se.xon iU)\ 
English ore. Like challMS, which originally meant 
copper, but came to mean metal in gen..n’al, bronze 
or brass, the Latin ccs, too, changed from the former 
to the latter meaning ; and we can watch the same 
transition in the corresponding words of the Teu- 
tonic languages. yJi’s, in fact, like Gothic a is. meant 
the one metal which, with the exception of gold and 
silver, was largely used of old for practical purposes. 
It meant copper whether in its pure state, or alloyed, 
as in later times, with tin (bronze) and zinc (brass )." 
But neither ces in Latin nor ais in Gothic ever came 
to mean gold, silver, or iron. It is all the more 
curious, therefore, that the Sanskrit ay as, which is 
the same word as tvs and aiz, should in Sanskrit 
have assumed the almost exclusive meaning of iron. 
I suspect, however, that in Sanskrit, too, fiyas 

^ Tylor, JEJarlj/ MUfory of Mmihindf p. 167* 

® See Vemer, in Kulin’s Zeiischrrft, xxiii. p. 126* 

® Of. Niebuiir, Mi}miae7ie OeseMehte, p. 259. 

u a 
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meant originally the metal, i. e. copper, and that as 
iron took the place of copper, the meaning of a 3' as 
was changed and specialised. In passages of the 
Atharva Veda (ix. 3, 1, 7), and the Vag^asaneyi- 
sanhitS) (xviii. 13), a distinction is made between 
S3’'4mam ayas, dark-brown metal, and loham or 
lohitam ayas, bright metal, the former meaning 
copper, the latter iron.^ Flesh is likened to dark 
metal (sy^mam ayas), blood to red metal (lohitam 
ayas). This shows that the exclusive meaning of 
a 3" as as iron was of later growth, and render's it 
more than probable that the Hindus, like the Romans 
and Germans, attached originally to ayas (®s and 
aiz), the meaning of the metal par excellence, i. e. 
copper. In Greek, dyas would have dwindled to es, 
and was replaced by chalkds ; while to distinguish the 
new fi-om the old metals, iron was called by Homer 
sideros. In Latin, different kinds of ccs were dis- 
tinguished by adjectives, the best known being the 
CCS Gyprium, brought from Cyprus,^ while iron re- 
ceived tho name of /er-mm. In Gothic, aiz stands 
for Greek chalkds, but in Old High-German chuphar 
appears as a more special name, and 4r assumes the 
meaning of bronze. This ir is lost in Modern Ger- 

^ Ijoliitayas is given in Wilson’s 'DicUonwry as meaning copper. 
If this were right, sy^mam ayas would be iron. The commentator 
to tlie T a^asaneyi-sanhita is vague, but he gives copper as the first 
explanation of ^yamam, iron as the first explanation of 1 oh am, 

^ Cyprus was taken possession of by theBomans in 57 B. o. Merod was 
entrusted by Augustus with the direction of the Cyprian copper-mines, 
and received one-half of the profits. Pliny used ms Cyjyrmm and Oy- 
prium by itself, for copper. The popular form, copper, was 

first used by Spartianus in the third century, and became more frequent 
in the fourth. Bossignol, Z, c, pp. 
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man,^ except in the adjeeiive ehevu. and a nevr word 
has been formed for meta] in ^tmorai. the Old Hidi- 
German ar-u.:i.~ the modem German Era. As avas 
in Sanskrit assumed the special meani;.':;- o: ir* n. we 
find that in German, too, ih.o name idr r.eori was 
derived from the older name of eopnci*. The Ooihic 
eisarn, iron, is considei’od by Gidmm as a ucrivath'e 
form of a is, and the same scholar eoneludos from 
that ‘in Germany bronze must have been in use before 
iron.'® Eisarn is changed in Old High- German to 
■isarn, later to -Uan, the Modern German ciscii; while 
the Anglo-Saxon ■hern leads to -tren. and iron. 

It may safely be concluded, I believe, that uefo^’o 
the Aryan separation, gold, silver, and a thiri.l metal, 
i. e. co|)X3er, in a more or less pure state, were known, 
Sanskrit, Greek, the Teutonic and Slavonic languages 
agree in their names for golds'^ Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin in their names for silver ; ® Sanskrit, Latin, and 
German in their names for the third metal. The 
names for iron, on the contrary, are diftbrent in each 


^ It occurs as late as tlie fifteenth eeniurj. See Grliiim, Dt 
Wiirterhiichi s. v. erin^ and s, v. Erz, 4, suh Jim, 

® Grimm throws out a hint that ruzi in aruzi might be the Latin 
rudus^ or raudm^ raudens, brass, but he qualifies the idea h'mself as 
bold. 

® Bee Grimm, GeBoJifeTite der Deuischen Spruclie, where the first 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of the names of metala. The 
same subject has been treated bj M. A. Pictet, in his 0/ igima Indo^ 
Earopx^ennes^ vol, i. p- 149 seq. The learned author arrives at results 
very different from those stated above ; but the evidence on which ha 
relies, and particularly the supposed coincidences between comparatively 
late or purely hypothetical compounds in Sanskrit, and words in Greek 
and Latin, would require much fuller proofs than he has given. 

^ Curtius, GriecMmke Etymologie^ i 172 j ii. 314. 

® Curtius, 4 c. i. 141. 
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of the principal "branches of the Aryan family, the 
coincidences between the Celtic and Teutonic names 
being of a doubtful character. If, then, we consider 
that the Sanskrit ayas, which meant, originally, the 
same as Latin ces and Gothic aisi, came to mean iron ; 
that the German word for iron is derived from Gothic 
air, and that Greek chalJcds, after meaning copper, was 
used as a general name for metal, and conveyed occa- 
sionally the meaning of iron, we may conclude, I 
believe, that Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and German were 
spoken before the discovery of iron, that each nation 
became acquainted vdth that most useful of all metals 
after the Aryan family was broken up, and that each 
of the Arjran languages coined its name for iron from 
its own resources, and marked it by its own national 
stamp, while it brought the names for gold, silver, and 
copper from the common treasury of their ancestral 
home. 

Let us now apply the same line of reasoning to 
the names of fir, oak, and beech, and their varying 
significations. The Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects 
of one and the same language, who came to settle in 
Europe during the fir period, or the stone age, would 
naturally have known the fir-tree only. They called 
it by the same name which still exists in English as 
fir, in German as fdhre. How was it, then, that the 
same word, as used in the Lombard dialect, means 
oak, and that a second dialectic form exists in modern 
German, meaning oak, and not fir? "We can well 
imagine that the name of the fir-tree should, during 
the fir period, have become the appellative for tree in 
general, just as chalMs, copper, became the appella- 
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tive for metal in general. But lio-w could tliat name 
have been again individualisjed and attached to oak, 
unless the dialect to "which it belonged had been living 
at a time when the fir vegetation was graJuallr re- 
placed by an oak vegetation ? Altiioiigli tliere is as 
little evidence of the Latin quereti^ having ever laeont 
fir and not oak, as tliere is of the Gothic tilrj having* 
ever meant copper and not bronze, yet, if o.s is 

the same word as fir, I do not hesitate to po.stulate for 
it the pre-historic meaning of fir. That in some dia- 
lects the old name of fir should have retained its 
meaning, while in others it assumed that of oak, is in 
perfect harmony with what we observed biefore, viz. 
that ces retained its meani-ng in Latin, while avas 
in Sanskrit assumed the sense of iron. 

The fact that ijliegda in Greek means oak,^ and oak 
only, while fagus in Latin, huh in Anglo-Saxon, mean 
beech, requires surely an explanation ; and, until a 
better one can he given, I ventui’e to suggest tliat 
Teutonic and Italic Aryans witnessed the ti-ansition of 
the oak period into the beech period, of the bronze age 
into the iron age, and that while the Greeks retainet I 
pMgds in its original sense, the Teutonic and Italian 
colonists transferred the name, as an appellative, to 
the new forests that were springing up in their wild 
homes. 

I am fully aware that many objections may be 

* In. Persian, too, is aajd to mesin oak. No anthority, however, 
has ever been given for that meaning, and it is left out in the last edition 
of Johnson’s Dictionary and in "Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Laiinum. 
Though the Persian in the sense of oak, would considerably 

strengthen our argument, it is necessary to wait until the word has 
been properly authenticated. 
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urged against sucli an Iiypotliesis. Migration from 
a fir-country into an oak-country, and from an oak- 
eoiinfay into a beech-country, might be supposed to 
have caused these changes of meaning in the ancient 
Aryan words for fir and oak. I must leave it to the 
geologist and botanist to determine whether this is a 
more plausible explanation, and whether the changes 
of vegetation, as described above, took place in the 
same rotation over the whole of Europe, or in the 
JSforth only. Again, the skulls found in the peat 
deposits ai-e of the lo-west type, and have been con- 
fidently ascribed to z’aces of non- Aryan descent. In 
answer to this, I can only repeat my old protest,'^ 
that the Science of Language has nothing to do with 
skulls.^ Lastly, the date thus assigned to the Aiyan 
anival in Europe will seem too far remote, particu- 
larly if it be considered that long before the first 
waves of the Ai-yan emigi*ants touched the shoi'cs of 
Europe, Turanian tribes. Fins, Laps, and Basks, must 
have roved through the forests of our continent. My 
answer is, that I feel the same difficulty myself, but 

^ See M. M.*s LeclureB on the Turanian Languages, P* 89 : * Etlinology 
t?. Phonology,^ 

® The same opinion has lately found a powerful supporter in Professor 
Huxley. I refer particularly to Ms paper On the Methods and Eesults 
of Ethnology/ published in Fortnightly Memeio, No. 3, Jimo 15, 

1 865 ; and his lecture on the ‘ Forefathers of the English People/ pub- 
lished in Nature, March 17, 1870. 

^ If we confine our attention/ he says, ^ to the British Islands, we 
have absolutely no means of ascribing any special physical characters 
to tlie Celtic*speaking people. A British or Irish « Celt ” might be tall 
or short, dark or fair, round-headed or long-headed ; and the remark of 
Professor Max Muller, that it is as rational to speak of a dolichocepha- 
lic language as of a Celtic skuB, is, for the Celts of Britain, perfectly 
JosUfied,' 
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tliat I liave always considered a fall statement of 
a difficulty a necessary step towards its solution. I 
shall be as much pleased to see my hypothesis refuted 
as to see it confirmed. All that I request for it is an 
impartial examination.'^ 

^ Some notes on tlie causes of the change of the vegetation in ancienT^ 
Denmark, in G. P. Marsh, 3Ian mid Nature^ p. 3, seq^. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

Guessing Etymology. 

V OLTAIRE, as is well known, defined etymology 
as a science in which vowels signify nothing at 
all, and consonants very little. ‘ L’ etymologic,’ he said, 
‘esi une science oib les voyelles nefont rien, et les con- 
sonnes fort pen de chose’ Nor was this sai’casm quite 
undeserved by those who wrote on etymology in Vol- 
taire’s time, and we need not wonder that a man so 
reluctant to believe in any miracles, should have 
declined to believe in the miracles of etymology. Of 
course, not even Voltaire was so great a sceptic as 
to maintain that the words of our modern languages 
had no etymology, i. e. no origin, at all. Words do 
not spring into life by an act of spontaneous genera- 
tion, and the words of modem languages in particular 
are in many cases so much like the words of ancient 
languages that no doubt is possible as to their real 
origin and derivation. Wherever there was a certain 
similarity in sound and meaning between French 
words and words belonging to Latin, German, He- 
brew, or any other tongue, even Voltaire would have 
acquiesced. No one, for instance, could ever have 
doubted that the French word for God, JDien, was 
the same as the Latin Dem\ that the French 
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liomme and on came from Latin homi'ne'm and Jio')no ; 
the French femme from the Latin femina. In these 
instances there had been no change of meaning, and 
the change of form, though the process by which it 
took place remained unexplained, was not such as to 
startle even the sensitive conscience of Voltaire. Thex*e 
was indeed one department of etymology which bad 
been cultivated with great success in Voltaire’s time, 
and even long before him, namely, the history of the 
Neo-Latin or Romanic dialects. We find in the 
dictionary of D^l Cange a most valuable collection of 
extracts from medimval Latin writers, which enables 
us to trace, step by step, the gradual changes of form 
and meaning from ancient to modern Latin ; and we 
have in the much ridiculed dictionary of Menage 
many an ingenious contribution towards tracing 
those mediceval Latin words in the earliest docu- 
ments of French litei-ature, from the times of the 
Crusades to the Siecle of Louis XIV. Thus a mere 
reference to Montaigne, who wrote in the sixteenth 
centxiry, is sufficient to pi-ove that the modern French 
gSner was originally gehenner. Montaigne writes : 
‘Jeme suis contraint et gehenne^ meaning, ‘I have 
forced and tortured myself.’ This verb gehenner is 
easily traced back to the Latin gekenna,'^ used in the 
Greek of the New Testament and in the ecclesiastical 
writings of the middle ages not only in the sense of 
hell, but in the more general sense of suffering and 
pain. It is well known that Gehenna was originally 
the name of the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem 
(dSiTS), the Tophet, where the Jews burnt their sons 

^ Molifere says, ^ Je sens de son conrxoux des trop cruellest 
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and their daughters in the fire, and of which Jere- 
miah prophesied that it should be called the valley of 
slaughter : for • They shall bury in Tophet till there 
be no place/ ^ BTow few persons think now of the 
sacrifices offered to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom 
when thej" ask their friends to make themselves com- 
fortable, and say, ‘ Ne vcms genez pas.’ 

It was well known not only to Voltaire, but even 
to Henri Estienne,^ who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, that it is in Latin we may expect to find 
the original form and meaning of most of the words 
which fill the dictionaries of the French, Italian, 


^ Jeremiali vii. 81, 82. 

® Henri Estieniio, Traicte de la Conformed du JLcmgage JFrangois 
arec le Grec, 1566. WBat Estienne means by the covformiM of French 
and Greek refers chiefly to syntactical peculiarities, common to both 
languages. ‘ En nne epistre Latine qne je mi I’an pass^ audevant de 
qnelrjuea miens dialogues Grecs, ce propos m’eschappa, Quia multo 
niajorem Gallica lingua cum Grteca habet afflnitatem quain Latina; ot 
quidam tantum (absit invidia dicfco) tit Gallos eo ipso quod nati sint 
Galli, iQoaximum ad linguse Grsecte cognitionem Trporiprjga sen wKeovifc-- 
rgpta affarre putern.* Estienne’s etymologies are mostly sensible and 
sober ; those which are of a more doubtful character are marked as such 
by Mmsell It is not right, therefore, as is so often done, to class so great 
a scholar as H. Estienne together with Perion, and to charge him with 
haTjng ignored the Latin origin of French. (See August Fuchs, Z>ie 
Bijmanischen Sprachen, 1848, p. 9.) What Estienne thought of Perion 
may bo seen from the following extract {Traicte de la ConformiU^ 
p. 189) : * II trouvera assez b5 nombre da telles en un iivr© de nostre 
maistre Perion : ne di pas seulemSt de phantastiques, mais de sottes 
et ineptes, ©t si lourdes et asnieres que n’estoyent les autres temoignages 
que ce ponre moine nous a laissez de sa lourderio et asnerie, on pour- 
roit penser son muvre estre suppos^e/ Estienne is wrongly charged 
with having derived admiral, Ekench amiral, from &Kpmp6^, He says 
it is Arabic, and so it is# It is the Arab JEJinir, prince, leader, possibly 
with the Arabic article. French amiral; Span, almirante; It. almi^ 
taglioj as if from admirahilis. Hammer’s derivation from amir al hahr^ 
iM^inmander of the isea, is untenable* 
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and Spanish languages. Eut these eai'Iy etymolo- 
gists never knew of any test by which a true deriva- 
tion might be distinguished from a false one, except 
similarity of sound and meaning; and how far this 
similarity might be extended may be seen in such 
works as Perion’s Dialogi de Lingucs Gtdlicce Ori- 
gine (1557'), or Guichard's Harriionie Etymologiqiie 
des Langties Hehraique, (Jlmldaique, Syriacque, Greque, 
Latine, Italionne, Espagnole, Allemande, Flamende, 
Angloise (Paris, 1606). Perion derives hrehis, sheep 
(the Italian herbice), fxom p>'6haton, not from theLatiu 
verveodi like berger from hevbicarius. Envoy er he de- 
rives from the Greek pempein, not from the Latin 
inviare. Heuretix he derives from the Greek ourios. 

Now, if we take the last instance, it is impossible 
to deny that there is a certain similarity of form 
and meaning between the Greek and French ; and as 
there can be no doubt that certain French words, 
such as parler, praire, aiimune, were derived from 
Greek, it would have been very difficult to convince 
M. Perion that his derivation of heicreux was not quite 
as good as any other. There is another etymology 
of the same word, according to which it is derived 
from the Latin hora. Bonheur is supposed to be bona 
hora ; malheur, mala hora ; and therefore hexireux is 
referred to a supposed Latin form, horosus, in the 
sense of fortunatus. This etymology, however, is no 
better than that of Perion. It is a guess, and no 
more, and it falls to the ground as soon as any of the 
more rigid tests of etymological science are applied 
to it. In this instance the test is very simple. There 
is, first of all, the gender of malheuT and bonheur. 
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masculine instead of feminine.^ Secondly, we find 
that mcdheuT w&s spelt in Old French nit'?', which 
is malum augurium. Thirdly, we find in Provencal 
ag-VbT, augur, and from it the Spanish aguero, an 
omen. Aug%i>rium itself comes from avis, bird, 
and gtir, telling, gur being connected with garrire, 
cjarndus, and the Sanskrit gar or gri, to shout. 

We may form an idea of what etymological tests 
were in former times when we read in Guichard’s 
Harmonie J^tymologique:’'^ ‘With regard to the 
derivations of words by means of the addition, sub- 
traction, transposition, and inversion of letters, it is 
certain that this can and must be done, if we wish 
to find true etymologies. Nor is it difficult to believe 
this, if we consider that the Jews wrote from right to 
left, whereas the Greeks and the other nations, who 
derive their languages from Hebrew, write from left 
to right.'’ Hence, he argues, there can be no harm 
in inverting letters or changing them to any amo u nt. 
As long as etymology was carried on on such prin- 
ciples, it could not claim the name of a science. 
It was an amusement in which people might dis- 
play more or less of learning or ingenuity, but it 
was unworthy of its noble title, ‘ The Science of 
Truth.’ 

^ ‘Appui de ma vieillesse, et oomble de mon bear, 

Toiiclio ces cheveux blancs k qui tu rends rhonneur/ 

Cut 

® * Quant It* la ddrivaison des mots par addition, substracfcion, trans- 
position, et inversion des letires, il est certain quo cela se pent efc dolt 
ainsi faire, si on vent tronver les dtjmologies. Oe qui n’est point 
di^cile h croire, si nous considdrons qne les Hdbreux escrivent de la 
droite h la senestre, et les G-recs et antres de la senestre k la droite»’ 
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Sound Etymology independent of Sound. 

It is only in the present century that etymology 
has taken its I'ank as a science, and it is curious to 
observe that what Voltaire intended as a sai’casm 
has now become one of its acknowledged principles. 
Etymology is indeed a science in which identity, or 
even similarity, whether of sound or meaning, is of 
no importance whatever. Sound etymology has no- 
thing to do with sound. We know words to be of 
the same origin which have not a single letter in 
common, and which differ in meaning as much as 
black and white. Mere guesses, however plausible, 
ai’e completely discarded from the province of scien- 
tific etymology. What etymology professes to teach 
is no longer merely that one word is derived from 
another; but how to prove, step by step, that one 
word was regulaidy and necessarily changed into 
another. As in geometry it is of very little use to 
know that the squares of the two sides of a I'ectangular 
triangle are equal to the square of the hypotenuse, it 
is of little value in etymology to know, for instance, 
that the French larme is the same word as the English 
tear. Geometry professes to teach the process by 
which to prove that which seems at first sight so 
incredible ; and etymology professes to do the same. 
A derivation, even though it be true, is of no real 
value if it cannot be proved — a case which happens 
not unfrequently, particularly with regard to ancient 
languages, where we must often rest satisfied with 
refuting fanciful etymologies, without being able to 
give anything better in their place. It requii-es, no 
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doubt, an effort before we can completely free our- 
selves from the idea that etymology must chiefly 
depend on similarity of sound and meaning ; and 
in order to dispose of this prejudice effectually, 
it may be useful to examine this subject in full 
detail. 

If we wish to establish our thesis that sound ety- 
mology has nothing to do with sound, we must prove 
four points : — 

1. That the. same %vord takes different forms in 
different languages. 

2. That the same roord takes different forms in one 
and the same language. 

3. That different words talce the same form in dif- 
ferent languages. 

4. That different words take the same form in one 
and the same language. 

tTsefiiXness of Modern Xtauguages* 

In order to establish these four points, we should 
at first confine our attention to the history of modern 
languages, or, as we should say moi’e correctly, to the 
modern history of language. The importance of the 
modern languages for a true insight into the nature of 
language, and for a true appreciation of the principles 
which govern the growth of ancient languages, has 
never heen suflSciently appreciated. Because a study 
of the ancient languages has always been confined to 
a small minority, and because it is generally supposed 
that it is easier to learn a modern than an ancient 
tongue, people have become accustomed to look upon 
the so-called classical languages — Sanskrit, Greek, and 
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Latin — as vehicles of thought more pure and perfect 
than the spoken or so-called vulgar dialects of Europe. 
We are not speaking at present of the literature of 
Greece or Rome or ancient India, as compared with 
the literature of Engiandj France, Germany, and Italy. 
We speak only of language, of the roots and words, 
the declensions, conjugations, and constructions pecu- 
liar to each dialect ; and with regard to these, it must 
he admitted that the modern stand on a perfect 
equality with the ancient languages. Can it be sup- 
posed that we, who are alwaj^s advancing in art, in 
science, in philosophy, and x^eligioii, should have 
allowed language, the most powerful instrument of 
the mind, to fall from its pristine purity, to lose its 
vigour and nobility, and to become a mere jargon? 
Language, though it changes continually, does hy no 
means continually decay ; or at all events, what we 
are wont to call decay and corruption in the history 
of language is in truth nothing but the necessary con- 
dition of its life. Before the tribunal of the Science of 
Language, the difference between ancient and modern 
languages vanishes. As in botany aged trees are not 
placed in a different class from young trees, it would 
be against all the princix:>les of scientific classification 
to distinguish between old and young languages. "We 
must study the tree as a whole, from the time when 
the seed is placed in the soil to the time when it bears 
fruit ; and we must study language in the same 
manner as a whole, tracing its life uninterruptedly 
from the simplest roots to the most complex deriva- 
tives. He who can see in modern languages nothing 
but corruption or anomaly, understands but little of 
IT. X 
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the true nature of language. If the ancient languages 
throw light on the origin of the modei'n dialects, many 
secrets in the nature of the dead languages can only 
be explained by the evidence of the li%dng dialects. 
Apart from all other considerations, modern languages 
help us to establish, by evidence which cannot bo 
rpiestioned, the leading principles of the science of 
language. They are to the student of language what 
the tertiary, or even moi-e recent, formations are to 
the geologist. The works of Diez, his ‘ Comparative 
Grammar of the Eomanic Languages’ and his ‘Lexi- 
con Oomparativum Linguarum Roinanarum ’ are as 
valuable in every respect as the laboui-s of Bopp, 
Grimm, Zeuss, and Miklosich ; nay, they seem to mo 
to form the best introduction to the study of the more 
ancient periods of Aryan speech. Many points which, 
with regard to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, can only 
be proved by inductive reasoning, can here be settled 
by historical evidence. 

In the modern Romanic dialects we have before 
our eyes a more complete and distinct picture or 
i*epetition of the origin and growth of language than 
anywhere else in the whole history of human speech. 
We can watch the Latin from the time of the first 
Scipionic inscription (283 R.c.) to the time when -we 
meet with the first traces of Neo-Latin speech in 
Italy, Spain, and France. We can then follow for a 
thousand years the later history of modern Latin, 
in its six distinct dialects, all possessing a rich and 
well-authenticated literature. If certain forms of 
grammar are doubtful in French, they receive light 
from the collateral evidence which is to be found in 
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Italian or Spanisli. If the origin of a -word is obsciiro 
in Italian, -wo have onlj to look to Freneh and 
Spanish, and Ave shall generally receive some useful 
hints to guide us in our researches. Where, except 
in these modern dialects, can vre expect to find a 
perfectly certain standard hy -whieli to measure the 
possible changes which words may undergo both in 
form and meaning without losing their identity- ? 
We can hero silence all objections by facts, and wo 
can force conviction by tracing, step by step, every 
change of sound and sense from Latin to French ; 
whereas when we have to deal Avith Greek and Latin 
and Sanskrit, we can only use the soft pressure of 
inductive reasoning. 


Clian^e of S^orsn. 

If we wish to prove that the Latin coquo is closely 
related to the Greek I cook, we have to 

establish the fact that the guttural (velar) and labial 
tenues, k and p, are interchangeable in Greek and 
Latin. No doubt there is sufficient evidence in the 
ancient languages to x>rove this. Few would deny 
the identity of pertte and qtiinque, and if they did, 
a reference to the Oscan dialect of Italy, where is 
not quinque but qjomtis^ would suffice to show that 
the two foiTBs differed from each other by dialectic 
pronunciation only. Yet it strengthens the hands of 
the etymologist considerably if he can point to living 
languages and trace in these exactly the same pho- 
netic influences. Thus the Gaelic dialect shows the 
guttural where the Welsh shows the labial tenuis. 
Five in Irish is coic^ in Welsh pimp. Four in Irish 

X z 
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is ceth ir, in Welsh petwar. Again, in Eoumanian, a 
Latin qu followed by a appears as p. Thus, aqua in 
Boumanian is ; equa epdi, quatuor patnu. It is 
easier to prove that the French Tn/BviB is the Latin 
semetipsissimus, than to convince the incredulous 
that the Latin sSd is a reflective pronoun, and meant 
originally hy itself. 

Where, again, except in the modern languages, 
can we watch the secret growth of new forms, and 
thus learn to understand the resources for the for- 
mation of the grammatical articulation of language ? 
Everything that is now merely formal in the gram- 
matical system of French can easily be proved to 
have been originally substantial ; and after we have 
once become fully impressed with this fact, we 
shall feel less reluctance in acknowledging the same 
principle with regard to the grammatical system of 
more ancient languages. If we have learnt how the 
French futui'e faimerai is a compound tense, con- 
sisting of the infinitive and the auxiliary verb, avoir, 
to have, we shall be more ready to admit a similar 
explanation for the Latin future in ho, and the Greek 
future in so. Modern dialects may be said to let out 
the secrets of language. They often surprise us by 
the wonderful simplicity of the means by which the 
whole structure of language is erected, and they 
frequently repeat in their new formations the exact 
process which had given rise to more ancient forms. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, about the 
Modern German entzwei. Entsweireissen does not 
mean only to tear into two parts, but it assumes the 
more general sense of to tear in pieces. In Enghsh, 
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too, a servant will say tliat a tiling lias come a-tivo, 
though he broke it into many pieces. Enizivei, in 
fact, answers exactly the same purpose as the Latin 
dis in dissolve, disturho, distraho. And what is the 
original meaning of this cZis? Exactly the same as 
the German entztvei, the Low-German twei. In Low- 
German mine Schau sint tu-ei means my shoes are 
torn. The numeral duo, with the adverbial termina- 
tion is, is liable to the following changes : — Bu-ia 
may become dvis, and dvis dhis. In dbis either the cl 
or the b must be dropt, thus leaving either dis or 
his. Bis in Latin is used in the sense of twice, dis 
in the sense of a-two. The same process leads front 
duellum, Zweikampf, duel, to dvellmn, dheLlam, and 
helium, and from Greek dtjis to df is and dis (twice). 

Cliangre of Meaning, 

And w^hat applies to the form, applies to the mean- 
ing of woi'ds. What should we say if we were told 
that a "word which means good in Sanskrit meant 
bad in Greek ? Yet w^'e have only to trace the 
Modern German sehlecJit back through a few centuries 
before we find that the same word which now means 
bad was then used in the sense of good,^ and we are 
enabled to perceive, by a reference to intermediate 
writers, that this transition was by no means so 
violent as it seems to be. Schlecld meant HgM and 
straight, but it also meant simple simple came to 
mean foolish-, foolish, useless-, useless, bad. Ekelhaft 

^ ‘ Er (Got) enwil niht tu<m wan slehtes ; * ^ God will do nothing but 
what is good,' Fridanli’s Bescheidenheit, in M, M/s German Oiames, 

p, 121. 
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is used by Leibniz in the sense of fastidious, deli- 
cate;^ it now means only what causes disgust. In- 
genitem, which meant an inborn faculty, is degraded 
into the Italian ingannare, which moans to cheat. 
Raisonniren meant originally to reason ; but its or- 
dinary acceptation in German now is to grumble, to 
talk at random. Swlig or geacblig, which in Anglo- 
Saxon meant blessed, beatus, appears in English as 
silly, and the same ill-natured change may be ob- 
served in the Greek eutthes, guileless, mild, silly, and 
in the Gorman alhern, stupid, the Old High-Gorinan 
altm'dr, verissimus, almvdri, benignus. The Gorman 
adverb sclion, already, was originally the same word 
as scIloh, beautiful; fast, almost, was /cat, firm ; sivar, 
though, was ce 'icdre, in truth. 

Thus, a word which originally meant life or time 
in Sanskrit, has given rise to a number of words 
expressing eternity, the very opposite of life and 
time. Ever and never in English are derived from 
the same source from which we have age. Age is 
of course the French dge. This dge was in Old 
French edage, changed into eage and dge. Edage, 
again, represents a Latin form, ostaticum, which was 
had recourse to after the original oitas had dwindled 
away into a mere vowel, the Old French ae. Now 
the Latin adas is a contraction of cevitas, as oiternus 
is a contraction of oeviternus (cf. sempiternus). 
yEvuni, again, corresponds by its radical, though not 
by its derivative elements, to Greek aiFon and the 
Gothic aiw-s, time and etei-nity. In Sanskrit we 
meet with iy-us, a neuter, which, if literally trans- 
^ Hot meutioned in Gnwm’s Bictionar^^ 
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lated into Greeks would give ns a Greek form cdos^ 
and an adjective, aie,% nent. aies. Now, altliongb 
aios did not survive in the actual language of Greece, 
its derivatives exist, the adverbs aies and aieL This 
aieh is a regular dative (or rather locative) of aies^ 
which would form cdei^ like genesi and geaeL 

In Gothic, we have from ahvs^ time, the adverbs aiw^ 
ever, the Modern German and oii ahu^ never, the 
Modern German nie, 

"W e find in this class of words the best confirmation 
of a remark made by Locke and others before 
him, that all words expressive of immaterial ideas are 
derived from words expressive of material subjects, 
by which, as he adds, ^ we may give some kind of 
guess what kind of notions they were, and whence 
derived, which filled their minds who were the first 
beginners of language/ We can, however, go a step 
beyond Locke, and substitute roots for words. Thus, 
if the ancient framers of our language possessed a 
root PLAK, for platting, or VAEH, for weaving, they 
might derive from them not only the name of the 
spider, but likewise of the poet who weaves words 
and thoughts together. Thus we have from VABH 
in Sanskrit firna-v^bhi, spider, lit. wool-weaver. 
In Greek we have vcl>osy web, but also (for* 

poem, while Greek expressions such as 
Kol fxudovs Kal iJLiihea^ olKobofjL7]i^ara^ oA/3or, and K}]pbp 

vif)aCp€Lv^ show how many branches may spring in 
later times from one common stem. The root VABH, 
however*, like VAP, before they came to mean more 
exclusively to weave, meant to throw, and also to 
sow. In an intransitive sense even our modern verb 
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to %vah'ble, lias been traced back by Professor Pott 
to this root, though according to Mr. Wedgwood it is, 
of course, a clear case of onomatopoeia. 


History of Words. 

There is a peculiar charm in watching the various 
changes of form and meaning in words passing down 
from the Ganges or the Tiber into the great ocean of 
modern speech. In the eighth century b. c. the Latin 
dialect was confined to a small territory. It was but 
one dialect out of many that were spoken all over 
Italy. But it grew — it became the language of 
Rome and of the Romans, it absorbed all the other 
dialects of Italy, the Umbrian, the Oscan, the Etrus- 
can, the Celtic, and became by conquest the language 
of Central Italy, of Southern and Northern Italy. 
From thence it spread to Gaul, to Spain, to Germany, 
to Dacia on the Danube. It became the language 
of law and government in the civilised portions of 
Northern Africa and Asia, and it was carried through 
the heralds of Christianity to the most distant parts 
of the globe. It supplanted in its victorious progress 
the ancient vernaculars of Gaul, Spain, and Portugal, 
and it struck deep roots in parts of Switzerland and 
Walachia. When it came in contact with the more 
vigorous idioms of the Teutonic tribes, though it 
could not supplant or annihilate them, it loft on their 
surface a thick layer of foreign words, and it thus 
supplied the greater portion in the dictionary of 
nearly all the civilised nations of the world. Words 
which were first used by Italian shepherds are now 
Hsed by the statesmen of England, the poets of 
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France, the philosophers of Germany; and the faint 
echo of their pastoral convei*sation may he heard in 
the senate of W ashington, in the cathedral of Calcutta, 
and in the colonies of Australia. 

I shall trace the career of a few of those early 
Roman words, in order to show how words may 
change, and how they adapt themselves to the changing 
wants of each generation. I begin with the woi'd 
Palace. A palace now is the abode of a royal family. 
But if we look at the history of the name we are soon 
carried back to the shepherds of the Seven Hills. 
There, on the Tiber, one of the Seven Hills was called 
the Collis Palatinus, and the hill was called Palatinus, 
from Pales, a pastoral deity, whose festival was cele- 
brated eveiy year on the 21st of April as the birth- 
day of Rome. It was to commemorate the day on 
which Romulus, the wolf-child, was supposed to have 
drawn the first fuiTow on the foot of that hill, and 
thus to have laid the foundation of the most ancient 
part of Romo, the Rorna Quadrafa. On this hill, the 
Collis Palatinus, stood in later times the houses of 
Cicero and of his neighbour and enemy Catiline. 
Augustus built his mansion on the same hill, and his 
example was followed by Tiberius and Hero. Under 
Hei-o, all private houses had to be pulled down on the 
Collis Palatinus, in order to make room for the em- 
peror’s residence, the Domus Aurect, as it was called, 
the Golden House. This house of Nero’s was hence- 
forth called the Palutium, and it became the type of 
all the palaces of the kings and emperors of Europe. 

The Latin palatium has had another very strange 
ofispring — the French le palais^ in the sense of palate. 
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Before the establishment of phonetic rules to regulate 
the possible changes of letters in various languages, no 
one would have doubted that le 'palais, the palate, was 
the Latin palatum. However^ palalxim could Jievor 
have become palais, but only pale. How palatmim, 
was used instead is difficult to explain. It was a 
word of frequent rise, and with it was associated the 
idea of vault {palais vouti). Now vault was a very 
appropriate name for the palate. In Italian the palate 
is called il cielo della bocca ; in Greek ouran6s, ovira- 
oiiiJcos, in Sanskrit miirdhan. Ennius, again, speaks 
of the vault of heaven as palatum cceli. There was 
evidently a similarity of conception between palate 
and vault, and vault and palace ; and hence palatium 
was evidently in vulgar Latin used by mistake for 
palatu'm, and thus carried on into French.^ 

Another modem word, the English court, the 
French cour, the Italian corte, carries us back to the 
same locality and to the same distant past. It was on 
the hills of Latium that coTiovs or core was first used 
in the sense of a hurdle, an e'rbclosure, a cattle-yardi^ 
The cokortes, or divisions of the Koman army, were 
called by the same name ; so many soldiers consti- 
tuting a pen or a court. It is generally supposed 
that core is restricted in Latin to the sense of cattle- 
yard, and that cohors is always used in a military 
sense. This is not so. Ovid (Fasti, iv. 704) used 
cohors in the sense of cattle-yard : 

Abstulcrsitf muitas ilia coliortis aves ^ 

^ See Biez, Xtexicon Comp, s, v# 

® Town, too, 18 originally a hedge, the G-ermaa 2 aun, In Scotland 
m%m stiE means a farmhouse, a hamlet. 
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and on inscriptions cors has been found in the sense 
of cohors. The dilference between the two words was 
a difference of pronunciation merely. As nihil and 
nil, mild and mi, nehemo and nemo, 'preheado and 
prendo, so cohors, in the language of Italian peasants, 
glided into cors. 

This cors, cortis, from meaning- a pen, a cattle-j'ard, 
became in mediceval Latin ciirtis, and was used, like 
the German Hof, of the farms and castles built by 
Eoman settlers in the provinces of the empire. These 
farms became the centres of villages and towns, and in 
the modern names of Vrmiconrt, Graincourt, Lien- 
cotirt, 2 Iagn icourt, Axibignicoxirt, the older names of 
Vcc/'i ciirlis, Grani curtis, Leonti curlis, Manii 
Curtis, Alhini curtis, have been discovered.^ 

Lastly, from meaning a fortified place, curtis rose 
to the dignity of a royal residence, and became syno- 
nymous with palace. The two names having started 
from the same place, met again at the end of their 
long career. 

NoWj if vre were told that a word wliicb. in Sanskrit 
means 0010-2^611 liad assumed in Greek the meaning of 
2Kduce, and had given rise to derivatives such as 
courteous (civil, refined), courtesy (a graceful inclina- 
tion of the body, expressive of respect), to co^^rt (to 
pay attentions, or to propose marriage), many people 
■would be incredulous. It is therefore of the greatest 
use to see with our own eyes how, in modern lan- 
guages, words are worn down, in order to feel less 

^ J^fudes sur les Noms de$ Villes: Paris, 1861, p. xxvL 

Hoiize, Mtucle sur la Bigmjioaiion des Noms de Lieux en JFraHce: 
Paris, 1804. 
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sceptical as to a similar process of attrition in the 
history of the more ancient languages of the world. 

While names such as palace and court, and many 
others, point hack to an early pastoral state of society, 
and could have arisen only among shepherds and hus- 
bandmen, there are other words which we still use, 
and which originally could have arisen only in a sea- 
faring community. Thus gov&rmnent, or to govern, 
is derived from the Latin gubernare. This guhernare 
is a foreign word in Latin; that is to say, it was 
borrowed by the Homans from the Greeks, who at a 
very early time had sailed westward, discovered Italj’, 
and founded colonies there, just as in later times the 
nations of Europe sailed further west, discovered 
America, and planted new colonies there. The Greek 
word which in Italy was changed into gubernare was 
huberndn, and it meant originally to handle the 
rudder, or to steer. It was then transferred to the 
person or persons entrusted with the direction of 
public affairs, and at last came to mean to rule. 

Vitles. 

Minister meant, etymologically, a small man ; and 
it was used in opposition to magister, a big man. 
Minister is connected with minus, loss ; magister with 
magis, more. Hence minister, a servant, a servant 
of the Crown, a minister. From minister came the 
Latin ministerium, service ; in French contracted 
into metier, a profession. A minstrel was originally 
a professional artist, and more particularly a singer 
or poet. Even in the Mystery Plays, the theatrical 
representations of portions of the Old or New Testa- 
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ment story, such as still continue to he perfoiTned 
at Ammergau in Bavaria, mystery is a corruption 
of mitiisterium ; it meant a religious ministry oi‘ 
service, and had nothing to do ivith mj’-stery. It 
ought to be spelt -with an i, therefore, and not with 
a y. 

There is a background to almost everj' word which 
we are using ; only it is darkened by age, and re- 
quires to be lighted up. Thus lord, which in modern 
English has become sjmonymous with nohleman, is in 
Anglo-Saxon Jildf-ord, which was supposed by some 
to mean ord, the origin, of hldf, loaf ; while others, 
more correctly, look upon it as a corruption of Idaf- 
weard, the warder of bread.^ It corresponds to the 
Gei’inan Brot-hcrv, and meant originally employer, 
master, lord. Lappenberg was, I believe, the first 
to point out in his History of England that Earl 
(A.S. eorl), the Danish Jarl, might be a contraction of 
aid- or, a senior or elder, by the side of ieldra, older. 
The phonetic changes are not quite regular, yet they 
receive some support from analogy. Thus vl is 
clearly a representative of ll, in Erie, alnus, for Eller 
(O.H.G. elira and erila) ; and ll represents an original 
Id in Eller-hmitter for Elder-mutter, or in A.S. ellern 
from eldyr, elder-tree. In Welsh also ellir stands 


^ See Grimm, Deutsches Worterhiieh^ s. v, * Brotlierr,^ and ‘ Brotling/ 
servant. Grimm, in Ms MechtsalierthUmfr, p. 230, note, ' Lord, 

lady, are in A.S. Maford, Mdfdie^ hldfditje. If we derive them from 
hldj (loaf), they should be written with d and d ; but I do not consider 
this derivation certain. AVe ought to consider the Old Horse laftmardr 
(not hleifvardry leifcardr\ Yilk. cap. 86, p. 169 ; Biorn derives Idvarifr 
from lavy collegium. The West Gothic Law, rettl. 13, has lamrd for 
master as oxiposed to servant.’ 
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for eldlr. Still, it does not follow that phonetic 
changes real in one language are possible in another, 
and we must wait for further confirmation.’- 

In Latin, elder would be senior, and this (in the 
form of seniorem) became changed into seigneur, 
sieur, while senior dwindled down to sir.^ Duke 
meant originally a leader; count, the Latin conies, 
a companion ; haron, the mediteval Latin haro, 
meant man ; and knight, the German Knecht, was 
a servant. Each of these words has risen in i-ank, 
hut they have kept the same distance from each 
other. 

As families rose into clans, clans into tribes, tribes 
into confederacies, confederacies into nations, the 
elders of each family naturally formed themselves 
into a senate, senalus meaning a collection of elders. 
The elders -were also called the grey-headed, or tlio 
Greys, the niXioi among the Macedonians.® It is 
possible, though no more, that gra,vio, the German 
Qrof, may be a somewhat irregular representative 

^ See Grimm, Deutsche Grammattky M, p. 141. * Ealdf^r or uldo}\ 

in Anglo-Saxon, denotes princely dignity, without any definition of 
function whatever. In Beowulf it is used as a synonym for 
pGoden^ and other words applied to royal personages. Like many other 
titles of rank in the various Teutonic tongues, it is derived from an 
adjective implying age, though practically this idea does not by any 
means survive in it, any more than it does in the word sea-fory the 
origin of the feudal term Seigneur. The Koinan Bcnatmy the Greek 
j^povala, the ecclesiastical Trpecr^^rcpoi, are all examples of a like usage.’ 
— Kemble, Suxo7i8y ii. p, 128. That the etymological meaning, how- 
ever, was never quite forgotten, we see from such passages as Bede, 
ii. IS seq.y where ^ nafcu majores ac regis conclliarii ’ is translated by 
ealdormen and pm c^ningas peaMeras. 

® Sere and $iri occur as early as 1127. See Trinchera, Bylldb. MemK 
Gt<bc» p- 134 : (xipe dXe^drdpov. 

Strabo, JEragm. vii. 2. 
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of Der Grcme. Ever so many etymologies liave been 
suggested of this title ; not one that is on all points 
satisfactory.^ All I can say in defence of identilying 


^ Tlie following are some of tlie more important etymo’ogies of rii’ii/. 

Grimiii, in his Ii eehi salteptliianer, writes s * I slij Ji venture a new .ti'niess. 
Ji>dt '0 was in Old High-German iujuuni, ieefuni. perhaiis also 
aiila ; rp’rdrjn, girdvo, would signify 6‘£?c.n^/,s. like gL<falio, 

and pfUaljo, This full form m.tx>y perhaps be traced in old docu- 

ments. It is supported by the Anglo-Saxon gerc/a, which in ihe iieu-'O 
of soehir, co:nes, prcesul^ frihiinus^ corresponds euni]detely wiili the 
Frankish grajio^ and becomes in Englidi reeve, rif; so that the 
abbreviated form skenf is to he explained as sain.-ge?’ef(f. The 
difliculty that the A.S. %vord does not sound gerce/a (cf. r(sfit7% 
tignumj a rafter), I know not how to meet, except by the hypothesis 
that the Anglo-Saxons, too, borrowed the name and the dignity irom 
the Franks, and therefore disiigured the vowel. We sec from the lex 
85 Eclovardi Confess. (Cane, 4 , S41a) tliiit grave was foreign to tha 
genuine Anglo->Saxoii law.’ 

The ditliculties of this etymology are considerable. In O.H.G. rdvn 
means a beam, nc»t a house. If it meant ^ a house/ then glrdrio might 
have been doriv'ed from it in the sen^e of companion. This word 
glrdrjo, Innvever, does not exist in O.H.G. ; it is merely formed in 
analogy with gkaijo ipibeZ/yo), Geselle, i. e. sharing the same sal or 
house, and on the supposition that rdvo, a i-after, may also have meant 
a house. if we consult historical documents, we find that in the 

earliest specimens of Old High German, in the Vucahiihirim SL Gulli 
(rth cent.'?, prcBscs is rendered, not by glrarjo^ but hy gratte. In the 
iTocahuIaidus Opiimus (ed. Wachtr'daged, 1&47, p. 8S;, i.e. in the 34tli 
century, cermes is still explained by Graiie, coinitista by Grajluua, 
How then and at what time could gimvjo have been changed into 
greme ? 

Seeoftdly : if we try to apply the same etymology to the Anglo-Saxon 
ger&fii, "wo find that it refuses to be derived from O.H.G. rdro^ beam, 
which exists in A.S, in the form of rafter. According to this 

etymology the A.S. word would have been gerwfa, not gerefci. Grimm, 
in order to meet this difliculty, is didven to consider gerllfa as a foreign 
word in A.S., and he trios to show, but without success (see Schmidt, 
Die Gereize der Amjvlmehsen, p. 597), that both the name and the 
dignity of gerefa were simply taken over from the Franks. If the 
oiuginal form of Gra/*lmd been giravjo, how could it be explained that 
neither in German nor in Latin documents do we ever meet with the 
initial syllable ge or gi, bub always with gr ? There is one passage only 
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Gravio with O.H.G. grdo, gen. grdwes, is that the 
German word grdo may have passed through a 
Komanic channel. In this case grdo would have 

wliere Waitz found garafio (see Lieo Meyer, in iSlulin‘’s Zeitschrifi^ v. 
p. 157). 

Kemble, in his Saxons in JEngland, ii. p. 151, proposed another ety- 
mology : 

* The exact meaning and etymology of gerefa' he writes, ^ have 
hitherto eluded the researches of our best scholars, and jet, perhaps?, 
few words have been more zealously investigated ; if I acid another to 
the number of attempts to solve the riddle, it is only because I believe 
the force of the word will become much more evident when we have 
settled its genuine derivation ; and that philology has yet a part to 
play in history which has not been duly recognised. ... I am naturally 
very diffident of my own opinion in a case of so much obscurity, and 
where many profound thinkers have failed of success ; still it seems to 
me that gev^fa may possibly be referable to the word rdfan or r&fan^ to 
call aloud ; if this be so, the names denote hannitor, the summoning 
or proclaiming officer, him by whose summons or proclauiation the 
court and the levy of the foremen were called together; and this 
suggestion answers more neaxdy than any other to the nature of the 
original office. In this sense, too, a reeve’s district is called his mciuung 
bannum.* 

Kichthofen, in his AJifnesiscIies WdrterJmch^ after rejeciirig the ety- 
mologies of Grimm, Spelman, Lappenberg, and others, takes up the 
defence of an old derivation of Graf from ypdcjaV) which Kemble had 
consigned* to the storehouse of blunders.’ ‘ Nothing remains,’ says 
Hichthofen, * but to return to the opinion so common in old books, that 
the word is borrowed from the Greek ypa(^)€is, a writer.* He points to 
the French greffier, i. e. graphiaritis, and he thinks that the word was 
introduced by tlje Franks into Germany, and from Germany imported 
into the Northern countries. 

The chief objection to Bichthofen’s deinvation is the fact that, 
according to Savigny’s researches, the office of Graf was an old German 
office, and could not have had originally a Greek or Latin name* 

* Whatever its etymology,* says Waitz, no mean authority, * the name 
of Graf is certainly German.* 

Prof. Leo Meyer (in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, v. 155) called attention to 
the Gothic ga-grijiim the sense of command, as supplyingan etyniology 
of the O.H.G. grdvo, and he derived gagrSfti from the Sanskrit root 
kalp or ‘klip. But this would be in defiance of Grimm’s law, which 
requires a Sanskrit aspirate in place of the Gothic media. Kluge 
adopts a similar view. 
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become (/rawo, just as O.H.G. hldo, gen. hldives became 
in mediteval Latin '^'hlavo and hlavus. ’With the 
Latin termination io, should then have Gvavio.^ 

Over such a senate the German nations at an early 
time placed a Icing. In Latin the king i.s called Q'ex, 
the Sanskrit vkg (raZ) and rS,^anj in Maharhgfa; 
and this rex, the French roi, meant originally steers- 
man, from regere, to steer. ^ 

The Teutonic nations, however, used a different woixl, 
namely JSidnig or King, and this corresponds to the 
Sanskrit (/anaka, father. If we confined our attention 
to the Teutonic languages only, ive should feel inclined 
to look upon A.S. cyning and cyng as derivatives of 
cynn, kin, yeros, in the sense of belonging to a family. 
But there is a great difference between a man belong- 
ing to a noble family, ex noh'ditate orius, a yevvalos 
or gentilis, and a king. A king was not simply a 
nobleman among noblemen ; it was his distinguishing 
character that he stood above them and aloof of them. 
Besides, we cannot well separate the German words, 
O.H.G. clmninc, Old Norse honungr, from Sanskrit 
gran aka, king, nor can we neglect the name for 
queen, as throwing light on the name for king. No 
one doubts that queen, the A.S. cwin, is the Sanskrit 
grani, and no one doubts that gr&ni and grani meant 

^ In this form tlie word is found in tlie Oharta OModovei III apud 
Mabiiloninm, tom. III. SS. Ord. S. Benedict!, p. 617 (see Bu Cange, 
8. V.) ; also in Paulus Warnefridiis, lib. v., * Be Gestis Langob.,’ cap, 36. 
Q-rafio, graffio^ grajghio are only modifications of tbe same word, all 
autlicnticated by passages from mediseval charters and books (see Ba 
Cange, s, v.). 

® Thongh in Sanskrit rS-^an seems to be derived from to be 
brilliant, it is really derived from the root ar^, from which rig^a 
straight, and ra^ishi/ia, straightesfc* 

II. Y 
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■woman and wife, because tliey originally meant 
genetricc, mother. If then the queen was originally 
called mother, what could the king have been called, 
if not father ? In Sanskrit the transition of meaning 
is clear. G' an aka meant prooreator, parent, then 
king vii. 3, 35, sehoL). The feminine g^anaki, 

in the sense of mother and queen, does not esist 
in Sanskrit, but it has been traced in the Greek 
genitive ywaiK-os from yvvi) (see Curtius, in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, iv. 216). 

The dilBculties of deriving chunino or hunivg from 
hv.ni (genus), O.H.Q. cliunni, Old ISToi’se kyn, were 
pointed out by Grimm {Rechtsalterth'iJbmer, p. 230), 
From hyn, he says, hyningr only could have been 
formed, not kon^ngr. Eichthofen, in his AUfricsiaehm 
Worterbuch, p, 870, brings further evidence to sho'w 
that this derivation is impossible. Grimm, ho-wever, 
thought that the German names for king miglit be 
derived from a word preserved in Old Norso as kon-v, 
in the sense of king. This leon-T is represented in 
the Edda (Eigsmal, 38) as the youngest son of Jarl, 
Jarl himself being the son of FaSir ok Mddir, father 
and mother. The words corresponding to O.K. 7con-r 
in Gothic and Old High-German would have been 
kuns and olivAi, and cJiv/ninc, king, might have been 
regularly derived from chun, 

I hold, on the contrary, that O.H. hon-r and 
honw/ig-T, O.H.G. chwmm, A,S. cyning, were common 
Aryan words, not formed out of German materials, 
but preserved as relies of an earlier period of lan- 
guage. It is only while gana, ganaka, and gani 
still conveyed the meaning of father and mother, and 
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not yet simply of man and ‘woman tliat a wore!, 
meaning mother, could have assumed the meaning 
of queen {ctvSn)^ and a word meaning father, the 
meaning of king (^anaka, hom\ Icomiiigr). In 
Gothic, however, as early as the fourth century, 
q%n6 and qens mean already wife and ■woman only. 
In the eleventh century we read in I^^otker, Sol 
cliena iro eltaral fiirhten tmde minnon^ wife shall 
fear and love her husband." After the fifteenth 
century the word is no longer used in High-German, 
but in the Scandinavian languages the word still 
lives on, Icarl and kona meaning man and ■wife. In 
English alone Qtieeii has been preserved, as if the old 
meaning of mother in ctvS'ii had not yet been cpiite 
forgotten. If then Queen is the same word as Sanskrit 
gfani, King can only be the same word as Sanskrit 
granaka. 

We thus see how languages reflect the history of 
nations, and how, if properly analysed, almost every 
word will tell us of many vicissitudes through which 
it passed on its way from Central Asia to India or to 
Persia, to Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, to Prussia, 
Gaul, Germany, the British Isles, America, Hew Zea- 
land ; nay, back again, in its world-encompassing 
migrations, to India and the Himalayan regions from 
which it started. Many a word has thus gone the 
round of the world, and it may go the same round 
again and again. Per although words may change in 
sound and meaning to such an extent that not one 
single letter remains the same, and that their meaning 
sometimes becomes the very opposite of what it 
originally was, yet it is important to observe, that 
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since the beginning of tlie world no new addition has 
ever been made to the substantial elements of sjjeeclij 
any more than to the substantial elements of nature. 
There is a constant change in language^ a coming and 
p’oino' of words ; but no man can ever invent an 
entirely new word. We speak to all intents and 
purposes substantially the same language as the 
earliest ancestors of our race ; and, guided by the 
Iiand of scientific etymologj?^, we may pass on from 
century to century through the darkest periods of the 
world’s history, till the stream of language on which 
we ourselves are moving carries us back to those 
distant regions where we seem to feel the presence of 
our earliest forefather’s, and to hear the voices of the 
earth-born sons of Manu, 

Those distant regions in the history of language 
are, no doubt, the most attractive, and, if cautiously 
eiiplored, full of instructive lessons to the historian 
and the philosopher. But before we ascend to those 
distant heights, we must learn to walk on the smoother 
ground of modern speech. The advice of Loibnm, 
that the Science of Language should be based on tlio 
study of modern dialects, has been but too much 
neglected, and the insults of that neglect are visible 
ill many works on Comparative Philology, Confining 
ourselves therefore for the present chiefly to the 
modern languages of Europe, let us see how wo can 
establish the four fundamental points which constitute 
the Magna Charta of our science. 
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1, The same Word takes differerit Forms in different 

LanguageSo 

This soiiiicls almost like a truism. If the six 
dialects wliich sprang from Latin lia-ve becorae six 
independent languages, it would seem to follow that 
the same Latin, word must have taken a difierent form 
in each of them. French is different from Ifcalian, 
Italian, from Spanish, Spanish from Portuguese, 
because the same Latin, words were px’onouneed dif- 
ferently hy the inhabitants of the countries conq^uered 
or colonised by Borne, so that, after a time, the 
language spoken by the colonists of Gtxul grow to he 
unintelligible to the colonists of Spain. Nevertheless, 
if we are told that the French merae is the same as 
the Italian onedesimo, and that both are derived from 
the Latin fpse, we begin to see that even this first 
point requires to be carefully examined, and may 
help to strengthen our arguments against all ety- 
mology which trusts to vague similarity of sound or 
meaning. 

How then can French mSme be derived from Latin 
-yjse? By a process which is strictly genealogical, 
and which furnishes us with a safer pedigree than that 
of the Montmoi'eneys, or any other noble famity. In 
Old French m^me is spelt oneisnie, which comes very 
near to Spanish mismo and Portuguese mesmo. The 
corresponding term in Proven5al is medesme, which 
throws light on the Italian medesimo. Instead of 
medesme. Old Provencal supplies smetessme. La order 
to connect this with Latin ipse, we have only to con- 
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sider that iiDse passes through Old Provencal ej3S into 
Provenjal eis, Italian esso, Spanish ese, and that the 
Old Spanish esora represents i'psA hord, as French 
encore represents hanc horam. If es is ipse, essme 
■would he ijisisshnum, Proven 5 al medesme, metipsis- 
simum, and Old Provencal smetessme, semetipsissi- 
mum} 

To a certain point it is a matter of historical 3'ather 
than of philological inquiry, to find out whether the 
English hecon is the German Baurti. Beam in Anglo- 
Saxon is hAim, Frisian hdm, Old Saxon ham and hdm, 
Old High-German pa%bm. Middle High-German ho'am. 
Modern High-German Baum. It is only when we 
come to Gothic that philological arguments come in, 
in order to explain the appearance of g before m in 
Gothic hagm-s, and the appearance of d in Old Norse 
haifm-r.^ 

If we take any word common to all the Teutonic 
dialects, we shall find that it varies in each, and that 
it varies according to certain laws. Thus, to hear is 
in Gothic hatisjan, in Old Norse heyra, in Old Saxon 
lidrian, in Anglo-Saxon gehteran, in Old High-German 
Jidren, in Swedish hora, in Danish hore, in Dutch 
hooren, in Modern German horen. 

We have only to remember that English i-anges, 
as far as its consonants go, with Gothic and Low- 
German, while Modern German belongs to the third 
or High-German stage, in order to discover with- 
out difficulty the meaning of many a German 

* Diez, G-rammatih and Leociconr, s. v, 

® Grimm, DeuUeke i.261 ; Brugraann^ Yergleieh^ 

ende Grammatihi § 179. 
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word by the Biers application of Grimm’s Law. 
Thus : — 

I. n. in. 

Drei is three Zelin is ten Tng is day 

Du is thoit Zagel is tail Trommel is drum 

Demi is then Zalui is tooth Traum is dream 

Diirch is through Zaun is toicn Th;euer is clear 

Denlcen is to thmh Zinn is tin Tih)au is cleio 

Drang is throng Zerren is to tear Tauhe is dove 

Durst is thirst Zatige is tong Teig is dough 

If we compare tear with the French larme, a mere 
consultation of historical documents would carry us 
from tear to the earlier foi-ms, taer, tehr, teller, toJker, 
to the Gothic tagr. The A.S. t^ar or tceher, however, 
carries us bach, as clearly as the Gothic tag}', to 
the eorrespondiug form ddkry in Greek, and (d)asru 
in Sanskrit. We saw before how every Greek and 
Latin cl is legitimately represented in Anglo-Saxon by 
t, and k by h. Hence tear or tceher is ddkry. In the 
same manner there is no difficulty in tracing the 
French larme back to Latin lacmma. The question 
then arises, are ddkry and lacrxirtuo cognate terms % 
The secondary suffix ma in lacrxima is easily ex- 
plained, and we then have Greek ddkry and Latin 
lacrvt, differing only by their initials. Here a pho- 
netic law must remove the last difference. L is 
known to be a dialectic variety of d. Ddkry, there- 
fore, could vary with laervo, and both can be traced 
back to a root dak, to bite.^ 

The following table will show at a glance a 

^ See M. M., 5a Knlm^s ZeUschrift, y. 152; Uiymologisohe 

Worscimntjens H. 5S-60^ 442, 450* 
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few of tlie descendants of the Latin preposition 
ante — 

ANTE, before. 

It anzi; Sp, dntes ; Old Fr. ans, ains (ctim-ni==^aine. elder ; 

younger). 

ANTIANUS (Low-Latin). 

It. ansktno ; Sp. anciano ; Fr. uncien, old. 

ANTE IPSUM. 

Old Fr. ain^ois, before. 

ABANTE, from before. 

It. arantl ; Fr. amnt, before. 

It. avanmre ; Sp. avctn.'xar ; Fr. avancer, to bring' forward. 

It. mntaggio ; Sp. rentaja ; Fr. arantage, advantage. 

DEABANTE. 

It. davmiti ; Fr. devant, before. 

Fr. devancer, to get bofoi-e. 

If instead of Latin -wo begin with a Sanskrit word, 
and follow its relatives through their vicissitudes from 
the earliest to the latest times, we see no less clearly 
how inevitably one and the same word assumes diflforent 
forms in different dialects. Tooth in Sanskrit is d at and 
ddnta (nom, sing, ddnta/i, but genitive, of tbe old base, 
datdA). The same word appears in Latin as denn, 
dent'is, in Gothic as tuntMis, in English as tootJt-, in 
Modern German as Zahn. All these dialectic changes 
are according to law, and it is not too much to say 
that in the different languages the common word for 
tooth could hardly have appeared under any form but 
that in which we find it. But is the Greek odoiXs, 
od&ntos, the same word as dens% And is the Greek 
oddntes, the Latin dentes, a mere variety of edontes 
and edentes, the eaters ? I am inclined to admit that 
the 0 in oddntes is a merely phonetic excrescence, for 
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altlioiigli I know of no otflier Tv'ell-estaHisiied case in 
Greek where a simple initial d assumes this prostlietie 
vowolj it would be against all rules of probabilifcj'" to 
suppose that Greek had lost the eoiniiion Aryaii term 
for teetli^ danta, and replaced it by a new and inde- 
pcndent word so exactly like the one which it had 
given up. Prosthetic vowels are veiy common hi 
Greek before certain double consonants, and before 
r, Z-, n, md The addition therefore of an initial o in 
odontes may provisionallj^ be admitted. But if so. it 
follows that odontes cannot be a mere variety of 
edontes. For wherever Greek has these mitial vowels, 
while the3’- are wanting in Sanskrit, Latin. &c., thej^ 
are, in the true sense of the word, ipi'osthefcic vowels. 
Thej’ are not radical, but merely adseititious in 
Greek, while if odontes were derived from the root 
ed.. we should have to admit the loss of a radical 
initial vowel in all the members of the Aiyan family 
except Greek — an admission unsupported by any 
analogy.^ 

In lajiguages which possess no ancient literature, 
the charm of tracing words back from century to 
century to its earliest form is of course lost. Gon- 
tempo]-ary dialects, however, with their extraordinary 
varieties, teach us even there the same lessons, show- 
ing that language must change and is alwaj^s chang- 
ing, and that similarity of sound is the same unsafe 
guide here as elsewhere. One instance must suffice. 

^ Cnrtiiis, GrundzUge der Griecliisclien JEIipnoIo^ie, ii. 291 ; Savels- 
berg, m Hbfer’s Zeitsclirift, p. 91. 

® See Sclileiclier, Compendium, § 43 ; Enigmann, T^ergleicJiende 
Grammaiil:, § 243. 
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Man in Malay is orangi hence orang utan, the man 
of the forest, the Orangutang. This orang is pro- 
nounced in different Polynesian dialects, rang, oran, 
olan, Ian, ala, la, na, da, and ra? 

We now proceed to a consideration of our second 
point. 

2. The same Word tahes different Forms in the 
same Language. 

There are, as is well known, many Teutonic words 
which, through two distinct channels, found their 
way twice into the literary language of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. They were imported into 
England at first by Saxon pirates, who gradually 
dislodged the Soman conquerors and colonists from 
their castra and colonioe, and the Welsh inhabitants 
from their villages, and whose language formed the 
first permanent stratum of Teutonic speech in these 
islands. They introduced such words as, for in- 
stance, weardian, to ward, wile, cunning, wise, manner. 
These words were German words, peculiar to those soft 
dialects of German which are known by the name 
of Low-German, and which were spoken on those 
northern coasts from whence the Juts, the Angles, 
and Saxons embarked on their freebooting expe- 
ditions. 

Another branch of the same German stem was the 
High-German, spoken by the Franks and other 
Teutonic tribes, who became the conquerors of Gaul, 
and who, though they adopted in time the language 


^ Logan, Journal qf Indian Arehipelago, iii. p. 665 . 
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of their Komaa subjects, preserved nevertheless in 
their conversational idiom a large number of their own 
home-spun words. The language of the French or 
Franks is now a Eomanio dialect, and its grammar 
is but a blurred copy of the grammar of Cicero. 
But its dictionary is full of Teutonic words, more or 
less Bomanised to suit the pronunciation of the 
Roman inhabitants of Gaul. Among warlike terms 
of German origin, we find in French guerre, the same 
as war ; massacre, from metzeln, to cut down, or metz~ 
gen, to butcher, which was itself originally derived 
from Latin macellum, meat-market ; rnacellarhis, 
butcher. Auherge, Italian alhergo, the German Her- 
herge, barracks for the army, is the Old High-German 
lieriberga ; bivouac, the German Beiwaclit ; boulevard, 
German Bollwerh ; bourg, German Burg ; brhclte, a 
breach, from hrechen ; Jiavresao, German IlafersacJi ; 
haveron, Old High-German haharo, oats;^ ca^iapsa, 
the German Knagjpsach, i. e. Ess-sach, from hnappcyi, 
hnabern, or Bcimappsack eperon, Italian sperone, 
German Sporn ; lieraut, Italian araldo, German Heer- 
walb, while the modern German Herold is borrowed 
from the Old French heralt, modern French heratdt. 

Many maritime words, again, came from German, 
more particularly from Low- German. French cha- 
loupe — Bloop, Dutch sloepi ca/m^e = Dutch hajuit, 
German Katie, or Koje-, stribord, the right side of 
a ship, English starboard, Anglo-Saxon steorhord, 


^ See M. 'D'her Deutsche SchaUirung Momanischer Worie in 
Knlin’s ZeUsc7irift, y, p. 14, 

^ BaBneil, WuHerhucJi der AliMdrJcisoh-^lattdeutsehen Mundart^ 
1850 , 
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StenerhoTcl hciwe, Hafen; Nord, Sud, Est, Quest, aE 
came from German. 

But mucli commoner words are discovered to be 
German under a French disguise. Thus, haie, hedge, 
is the Old High-German hag, the modern German 
Hag and Gehaege, the English lunu, and prol3ably 
lialiad It is preserved also in hips and haws. Haiv, 
to hate, is Anglo-Saxon hatian. Hamecm, hamlet, is 
Heim ; hater, is to haste ; honnir, to blame, is Gothic 
hdunjan, hohnen-, harangue is (h)ring, as in lisig- 
leader. The initial h betrays the German, origin of 
all these words. Again, choisir, to choose, is kiesen, 
A.S. cdosan, Gothic Jciusan ; danser, tanson ; causer, 
to chat, loosen ; deroher, to rob, rauhen ; epier, to spy, 
spahen', graiier, hratzeu', grimper, to climb, hlirn- 
men ; grincer, grinsen, or Old High-German grimisdii', 
grijper, greifen •, r6tir, rdsten ; to^nher, to tumble ; 
guinder, to wind; deguerpir, to throw away, U'erfen.^ 
It was this language, this Germanised Latin, which 
was adopted by the Norman invaders of France, 
themselves equally Teutonic, and representing origin- 
ally that third branch of the Teutonic stock of 
speech which is known by the name of Scandinavian. 
These Normans, or Northmen, speaking their newly- 
acquired Franco-Boman dialect, became afterwards 
the victors of Hastings, and their language, for a 
time, ruled supreme in the palaces, law courts, 

* Capitulaires de Charles le Chauve, tit. xxxvj. ; • Quicunque iiStia 
temporibus castella et firmitates et haias sine nostro verbo fecerint.’ 
Brachet, Diction, itymologique, 

’ See Diez, Qrammatik der S-omaniBclen SpracJien, passim. Borring, 
Bur la Limiie meridionale de la MoTiarcMe danovse. 
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cliiirclies, and colleges of England. The same thing*, 
however, which had happened to the Erank con- 
querors of Gaul and the Norman conquerors of Neus- 
ti’ia happened again, to the Norman conquerors of 
England. They had to acquire the language of 
their conquered subjects ; and as the Franks, though 
attempting to speak the language of the Roman 
provincials, retained large numbers of barbaric terms, 
the Normans, though attempting to conform to tlie 
rules of the Saxon grammar, retained many a Nor- 
man word which they had brought with them from 
France. 

Thus the German word wise was common to the 
High and the Low branches of the German language; 
it was a word as familiar to the Frank invaders of Gaul 
as it was to the Saxon invaders of England. In thu 
months of the Roman citizens of France, howevox*, the 
German initial TF had been replaced by the more gixt- 
tural sound of gu.^ Wise had become guise, and in this 
new form it succeeded in gaining a place side by side 
with its ancient prototype, wise. By the same process 
guile, the old French was adopted in English, 

though it was the same word originally as the Anglo- 
Saxon wile, which we have in wily. The changes 
have been more violent through which the Old High- 
German vjetti, a pledge (Gothic wadi), became changed 
into the mediaeval Latin wadivm, or vadium^ Italian 


^ Exactly tlie same transition took place in Biluclii. Here gto repre- 
sents an original v before a, g represents v before i, Tims gtoarh is 
wolf, Zend vehrlco, and gisi is twenty, Zend vtsaitL See Geiger, D4& 
Dfaiect^spaliung in BaMcli% 1889, p. 84. 

^ Diez, Lexicon Oo7njgarati'vum^ s. v. 
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gaggiO) and French gage. Nevertheless, we must re- 
cognise in the verbs to engage or disengage Norman 
varieties of the same word, which is preserved in the 
pure Saxon forms to het and to wed,^ literally to bind 
or to pledge. 

There are many words of the same kind which 
have obtained admittance twice into the language of 
England, once in their pure Saxon form, and again in 
their Eomanic disguise. Words beginning in Italian 
with gua, gzie, gui are almost invariably of German, 
origin. A few words are mentioned, indeed, in which 
a Latin v seems to have been changed into g. But 
as, according to general usage, Latin v remains v in 
the Eomanic dialects, it would be more coiTcct to 
say that in these exceptional cases Latin words had 
first been adopted and corrupted by the Germans, and 
then, as beginning with German w, and no longer 
with Latin v, been readopted by the Eoman pro- 
vincials. 

These exceptional cases, however, are very few, and 
somewhat doubtful. It was natural, no doubt, to 
derive the Italian guado, a ford, the Erench giie, from 
Latin vadum. But the initial gua points first to 
German, and there we find in Old High-German tvat, 
a ford, watan, to wade. The Spanish vadear may he 
derived from Latin, or it may owe its origin to a 
confusion in the minds of those who were speaking 
and thinldng in tvro languages, a Teutonic and a 
Eomanic. The Latin vadum and the German wat 
may claim a distant relationship. 

* In. the North one still hears such expressions as ‘ I’ll wad ye a 
pound ’ j ‘ I’ll wad it is so.’ 
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Giiere ia je ne crols giih-e "was for a time traced 
back to paruw,, varium, valide, avare, or gi'O/iiderii 
rem, the Provencal granren. But, like the Italian 
guari, it reallj?' comes from ivdri, true, ■which gradu- 
ally assumed the meaning of very} The Latin ■verus 
changes to vero^ ■while vrai, Old French verai, comes 
from mediiBvai Latin veragtis, a secondary form of 
verax. 

G'uastare, French gdter, has been traced back to 
Latin vastare', but it is clearly derived from Old 
High-Gcrman ^vastjan, to ■waste, though again a con- 
fusion of the two words may be admitted in the niind,s 
of the bilingual Franks. 

Qti^pe, wasp, is generally derived from veapa •, it 
realty comes fresn the Geiman Wesped 

It has frequently been pointed out that this veiy 
fact, the double existence of the same word [vjarde'ii 
and gnavdiem, &c.), has added much to the strength 
and variety of English. Slight shades of meaning 
can thus be kept distinct, which in other languages 
must he allowed to run together. The English fresh ^ 
A.S. fersc, frishy, and hrish,^ ail come, according to 
Grimm, from the same source.^ Yet there is a great 
difference between a brisk horse, a frisky horse, and 

^ DioZj Itcxicou Co772p. s. V., second edition, proposes wciger instead 
of tcdrL 

^ In ItaL golpe and Span, vulpeja, Fr. goupU, Lat. 

and a few more words of the same kind, mentioned by Diez (p. 267), 
the cause of confusion is less clear ; hut even if admitted as real excep- 
tions, or as due to false analogy, they would in no way invalidate the 
general rule. 

s BrisJe comes from Welsh hrysg. 

* Grimm, BeuUoJie Grammaillc, h. 63, J^rklcan, frasJe, 
O.’Bi.Q^J^riscmgt victima (caro T&cen3),frlso?ding^ porcellus. 
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a fresli liorse — a difierence -which, it would he difficult 
to express in any other language. It is a cause of 
weakness in language if many ideas have to be 
exj)ressed h3’- the same word, and fresh in English, 
though relieved by brisk, and frisky, embraces still 
a groat variety of conceptions. "We hear* of a fresh 
breeze, of fresh water (opposed to stagnant), of fresh 
butter, of fresh news, of a fresh hand, a fr-eshman, 
of freshness of bodj^ and mind ; and such a variation 
as a brisk fire, a brisk debate, is therefore all the 
more welcome. Fresh has passed through a Latin 
channel, as may be seen from the change of its vowel, 
and to a certain extent from its taking in 'refresh- 
ment the suffix ment, which is generally, though 
not entirely, restricted to Latin words.^ Under a 
thoroughlj^ foreign form it exists in English as fresco, 
in fresco-paintings, so called because the paint was 
applied to the walls whilst the plaster was still fresh 
or damp. 

The same process explains the pi'esenco of double 
forms, such as ship and skijf, the French esquif; from 
which is derived the Old French esquiper, the Modern 
French equiper, the English to equiqn Or again, slooqo 
and shallop, the French chaloupe. Thus ba'nk and 
bench are German ; banquet is German Romanised. 
Bar is German (O.H.G. para ) ; harrier is Romanised, 
cf. Span, barra a bar, French embarras, and English 
embarrassed. Ball is German ; balloon Romanised. 
To pack is German ; bagage Romanised. Ming, a 
circle, is German j O.H.G. h'i'ingi to harangue, to 

^ After Saxoa verbs, meM is found in 8M;pment, fulfilment, for ^ode- 

menL 
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addi'ess a ring, to act as a ringleatler, is Komaiiised ; 
It. aringa, Fr. la harangue. 

Sometimes it happens that the popular instinct of 
etymology reacts on those Romanised German %vords, 
and, after teaiing off their foreign mask, restores to 
them a more homely expression. Thus the German 
Krebs, the O.H.G. hi-ehlz, is originally the same Avord 
as the English cvah. This hreblz appears in. French 
as evrevisse ; it returned to England in this outlandish 
form, and was by an off-hand etymolog}' reduced to 
the Modern English orayjish. 

It will hardly be believed, but there is the Thnes 
of March 28, 1885, to pi’ove it, that in an action 
brought by Gay gill v. Thwaite a question was raised 
and stated by justices, whether crayfish are ‘fish’ 
within the meaning of the Larceny Act (.24- and .25 
Victoria, c. 96). The magistrates were of opinion 
that they could not legally convict a man for taking 
ci’ayfish, because era^^fish are in^'ertebrato animals, 
and a sjjcoies of Crustacea, and not fish Vvuthin the 
meaning of the Act. The judge, howeAmr, Mr. Justice 
Mathew, decided that crayfish came within the Act. 

‘ He really could give no better reason for his de- 
cision,’ he said, ‘ than that ci-ayfish are fish. Prohably 
the magistrates thought that sholl-fish were not 
within the Act. But there was no reason why they 
should not be, for they were within the mischief of 
the Act when they were taken in a private fishery.’ 
The last argument may be quite just, but unless the 
O.H.G. hrebiz had been changed into Fr. ecrevisse, 
and this into Grayfish, no one would prohably ever 

ii. z 
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Lave thougLt of mooting tLe q^uestion wLetLer cray- 
fish were fish. 

And as the German elements entered into the 
Enoiish lana-uasre at various times and. under various 
forms, so did the Latin. Latin elements flowed into 
England at four distinct periods, and through four 
distinct channels. 

First, through the Roman legions and Roman 
colonists, from the time of Cmsar’s conquest, 55 B. c.. 
to the withdrawal of the Roman legions in 4-12 ; 
e.g. colonia = coin ; castra = Chester (coasti’a) ; stratum 
— street (strmt). 

Secondly, through the Christian missionaries and 
priests, from the time of St. Augustijie’s landing in 
597 to the time of Alfred : e. g. candela = candle ; 
Kyricdce = church ; decamis = dean ; regida, — mde ; 
corona = croton ; discus = dish : 'uncla — inch. 

Thirdly, through the Norman nobility and Norman 
ecclesiastics and lawyers, who, from the days ol 
Edward the Confessor, brought into England a lai*ge 
number of Latin terms, either' in their classical or in 
their vulgar and Romanised form. 

Fom'thly, through the students of the classical 
literature of Rome, since the revival of learning to 
the present day. 

These repeated importations of Latin words account 
for the coexistence in English of such terms as minster 
and monastery. Minster found its way into English 
through the Christian missionaries, and is found in 
its corrupt or Anglicised form in the earliest docu- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxon language. Monastet^ was 
the same word, as pronounced by later scholars, or 
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eiergymea^ familiar with the Latin idiom, Tims 
2 KiTagrap]b is the Latin paraf/raplms, but sliglitiy 
altered; y>/Ze3Liy3 pyZcra/re, and are vulgar 

corruptions of the same wordd Arithmetic in the 
middle ages was called Aivai^hn or ohjrira. The idea 
wMcli eliiklren at school connected with the name, 
reqnii’es no explanation. But even more cxtraordi- 
naiy is the etymologj^ of the vrord suggested hy the 
author of an eaidy English treatise. Craft of Ahjrim. 
mentioned in Mr« Thomas Wright's e^lition of the 
Alliterative Poem o/i the Deposition of King tRiehard 
II., 1838, p. 58» 

^The name of this craft is inLat,yii AJf/orh'ftUis, and in Eiiglhh 
Algriro anti it is iianiid otf Alnos^ that is to say, craft, anc! 
n'smus, that is, iiounhre, and iTor this shille it is called crait of 
nounbriiige. Or it is named oli en, that is, in, and gogos, that 
is, led^mg, and ristnus, that is, nounbre, as to sa,y, ledyn.ge in to 
iiouiibro. Or it is iianxed after the Pliilozopliare that firlst coii- 
trevjd itj wos name was Algus, d:c/ 

The real origin of the word algorisTtViis is explained 
by M. B^einaxid in Ms 3Iemoi're S'tiv Vlnde, p. 303. 

^ Je Hie ixermettrai ici une conjecLure. Dans les traites iatins 
dll moyeii age, le nouveem sjsteme de miiiieratioii est desigiie 
par la deHoniinatioH (XAilgorlsmus on Algor itlimiis. D'an autre 
cdte, les mots xilgonsmus et Alkliorismus et AlgorHlimus serrent 
a designer uii eeriraiii arabe sumomme AhKliarlzmy ou le 
rhmi)i, du iiom du Klmrizm, sa patrie ; et cet ecrivaiii s’etait 
£>ccuj)e de la science des n ombres. 11 me x^arait que le noni 
domie an nouveau systeme de numex'ation ii'est xias autre qiie 
celui du x>crsoniiagc dont les ecrits, tradiiits en latin, avaient 
rei>audu la connaissance de ce systeme en Occident.’ 

This native of Kharizm, quoted as Alclioarizam 


^ See tBromptorium JParvulorum^ p. 398. 
Z % 
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magister Tndoruon, was really Mohammed hen Musa, 
■who wrote in the first half of the ninth century, and 
whose treatise on Algebra was at an early time trans- 
lated into Latin.^ 

Tn a similar way, the verb io hlame became natu- 
ralised in England through the Morman Conquest. 
The original Latin or Greek w'ord from which the 
French bldmier was derived kept its place in the form 
of to blaspheme in the more cultivated language of 
the realm. Trhtmpli was a Latin word, naturally 
used in the ecclesiastical and military language of 
every country. In its degraded form, la triomphe, it 
was peculiar to French, and was brought into England 
by the Norman nobility as trump, trump card? 

We can watch the same process more fully in the 
history of the French language. That language 
teems with Latin words -which, under various dis- 
guises, obtained repeated admittance into its dic- 
tionary. They came first with the legions that 
settled in Gaul, and whose more or loss vulgar 
dialects supplanted the Celtic idiom of the country. 
They came again in the track of Christian mission- 
aries, and not unfrequently were smuggled in for the 
thii'd time by the classical scholars of a later age. 
The Latin sacramenium, in its military acceptation, 
became the French serment ; in its ecclesiastical 
meaning it appears as sacrement. JRedemptio, in its 
military sense, became the French rancon, ransom ; in 
its religious meaning it preserved the less mutilated 
form of redemption. Other words belonging to the 


^ 8e© voL i, p, 201* 


® Trenoli, On Words, p. 156. 
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same class are acUeier, to buy, accepter, to accept, 
both derived from tlie Latia accepfare. CliellJ, 
miserable (sometimes pronoun eed cliti)} and capiif. 
both from Latin ccvjyiivus. ChoBC, a tiring, cxtu&e, a 
cause, both from Latin causa. Facon and ftictlon, 
from Latin faciio; meaning originally the niaanor of 
doing a tbing, then peculiarity, then part}”. BoLb. 
fraile and fragile como from frog ills. On and 
llioninie, from homo. JFoel, Christmas, and natal, 
from natoMs. IfcCif and natlf from naUviis. Parole 
and parahole from parahola. Penser. to Treigh or 
ponder in one’s mind, and peser, to vreigb on scales, 
both come from Labln pensare. Pension also is de- 
rived from 2^s}isUTti. In Latin, too, exjoendo is used 
in the sense of spending monej', and of -weighing or 
considering.^ 

Tlie Latin pronoun ille exists in French under two 
diffei’ent forms. It is the il of the pronoun of the 
tliii’d person, and the le of the definite article. Of 
course it must not be supposed for a moment that by 
any kind of agreement 'ille was divided into two parts, 
il being put aside for tbe pronoun, and le for the 
article. Tbe pronoun il and elle in Freneb, egli and 
dla in Italian, el and ellct in Spanish, are nothing but 
provincial varieties of ille and ilia. The same words, 
ille and ilia, used as articles, and therefore pronounced 
more rapidly, became gradually changed from il, 
•which we see in the Italian il, to el, which we have 
in Spanish ; to lo (ilium), which exists in Proven5al 
and in Italian (lo spirito) ; and to le, which appears 
in Provengal dialects and in French. 

^ Mevm oriiigiuej L p. 359# * BiograpMes of Words^ p. 67* 
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As there are certain laws which govern the tran- 
sition of Latin into French and Italian, it is easy to 
determine whether such a word as opera in French is 
of native growth, or imported from Italian. French 
has invariably shortened the final a into e, and a 
Latin p in the middle of words is generally changed 
into French 6 or v. This is not the case in Italian. 
Thus the Latin apis, a bee, becomes in Italian ape, 
in French ahellle} The Latin capiUus is the Italian 
capello, the French cheveu. Thus optera has become 
oeuvre in French, whereas in Italian it remained 
opera^ Spanish ohra. 

There is a small class of words in French which 
ought to be mentioned here, in order to show under 
how many disguises words have slipped in again 
and again into the precincts of that language. They 
are words neither Teutonic nor Romanic, but a cross 
between the two. They are Latin in appeai’anee, 
but it would be impossible to trace them back to 
Latin, unless we knew that the people who spoke 
this Latin were Germans who still thought in Gorman. 
If a German speaks a foreign tongue, he commits 

^ Diez, Homanii^cJie GrammaWc, i. 177. There are exceptions to iliis 
rule ; for instance, Italian riva, for rlpa ; savio for sapio ; and in French, 
such words as tap>eui\ sinpule, eapitame^ Old French die vet am, 

® Ibid. ii. 20. Opera is not the Latin optis, used as a Ibminine, hut 
the plural of opm. Such neutral plurals were frequently changed 
into Homanie feminines, and then used in the singular. Thus Latin 
gaudia, plural neut., is the French joie^ fern, sing., Italian pioju, A 
diminutive of the French joie is the Old French a little jdeasure ; 
the English the French joy an* 

Latin arma, neut. plur. Italian and Sp, armm Fr. Varme 
„ folm ,, Xt,fo(flia ‘Fr*feuiUe 

,, vela ,, It. and Sp. vela Fr, voile 

„ hatmlia „ It. haUaglia Fr. bataiUe* 
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certain mistakes ■which a Frenchman noTer would 
commit, and vice versa. A Clerman speaking English 
would he inclined to say to bring a sacrifice ; a French- 
man would never make that mistake. A French- 
man, on the contrary, is apt to say that he cannot 
attend any longer, meaning that he cannot vrait any 
longer. Englishmen, again, travelling abroad, have 
been heard to call for Wciclder, meaning the waiter ; 
they have declared, in German, JeA huhe einen g/vsseti 
Qeist Sie niecler su hlopfen, meaning they had a great 
mind to knock a person down ; and they have an- 
nounced in French, J'cti change mon esprit autour de 
ceite tasse de cafe, meaning that they had changed 
their mind about a cup of coffee. 

There are many more mistakes of that kind, which 
grammarians call Germanisms, Gallicisms, or AngK- 
cisms, and for which pupils are constantly reproved 
by their masters. 

Now the Germans who came to settle in Italy and 
Gaul, and who learnt to express themselves in Latin 
tard Men qiie nial, had no such masters to reprove 
them. On the contrary, their Roman subjects did 
the best they could to understand their Latin jargon, 
and, if they wished to he very polite, they would 
probably repeat the mistakes which their masters 
had committed. In this manner, the most un- 
grammatical, the most unidiomatic phrases would, 
after a time, become current in the vulgar language.^ 

^ Castelveiro, an lias CorreHlone d^alcnne cose del dialogo delie lin- 
gtie di Benedetto yarchi, et ima ijiiuifa al ‘primo lihro delte Prone di 
31. Pietro Btmlo : Basil^a, 1572, expressed tiie same view in almost 
the same words : * Et cominciarono i fanciulii italiani a dimes ticarsi, et 
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No Eoman would have expressed the idea of ce- 
tertaining or amusing by intertenere. Such an ex- 
pression would have conveyed no moaning afc all 
to Caesar or Cicero. The Germans, hovv'ovei’; were 
accustomed to the idiomatic use of urtferlialten, 
Unter7ialtimg\ and when they had to make them- 
selves understood in Latin, they probably rendered 
unter by inter, lialten by tenere, and thus formed 
entretenir, a word owned neither by Latin nor 
by German. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to determine in each ease 
whether words like interfenere, in the sense of enter- 
taining, -were formed by Germans speaking in Latin 
but thinking in German, or whether one and the 
same metaphor suggested itself both to Romans and 
Germans. It might seem at first sight that the 
French circonstance, circumstance, was a barbarous 
translation of the German Umstand, which expresses 
the same idea by exactly the same motaiihor. But 
if we consult the later Latin literature, we find there, 
in works which could hardly have experienced any 
influence of German idiom, circumstanti-a, in the sense 
of quality or accident ; and we learn from Quintilian, 
V. 10, 104, that the word had been formed in Latin 
as an equivalent of the Greek perisiasis. 

In other cases, however, it admits of no doubt that 
words now classical in the modern languages of 
Europe were originally the unidiomatic blunders of 

a mesoolarsi co’ fanciulli longobardi, cui havendo rispetto, et portando 
honoi'e per la signoria ohe kavevaiio Bopra se, eercarono di rassomigliare 
le parole guasfce insegnate loro dalle nutrioi, et dalle madri, et dapadri 
pooo puramente parlanti.’ (p. 164 .) 
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Germans attempting to express tbemselves in tlie 
Latin of their conquered, provinces. 

The futiire is called in German ZvJcnnft. wMcli 
means ‘ vv'hat is to come.’ ^ There is no siieli vrord 
in ancient Latin, but tlie Geiiiians agciiii translated 
their conception of future time literally into Latin, 
and thus formed I'avenir, vrhat is to come, ce qiil eai 
d renir. L'avenir cannot bo simply xho Latin od- 
venire, for ruvenir means ’svliat is to come, — as 
Browning’ says, ‘ Chain the to-come,’ — while adveniro 
would only mean the coming. 

One of the many German expressions for sick or 
■unwell is tmpass. It is used oven now, vmpiisdlcli, 
UnjMsaUcItheit. The correspondhig Latin expression 
would have been ceger, but instead of this v/c find 
the Provencal mcdcqjte, It. mcilato, Fr. medabde and 
rnalade. Aptus, in the sense of fit or well, occurs as 
ede? MalapAe is therefore the Latin 'imde-apius, 
meaning U'lijd, again an unidiomatic rendering of 
iinpass. What haptpened was this. Malo-cqAus was 
at first as .a'l'cat a mistake in Latin as if a German 
speaking English were to take unpass in the sense of 
unpassend, and were to say, ‘ that he was unfit,’ 
meaning he was unwell. But as there was no one to 
correct the German lords and masters, the expression 
male-apltis was tolerated, was probabty repeated by 
good-natured Homan physicians, and became after 

^ In Klaus GrotKs Fvx> me LecUr tonSmgn wiBedm vmr Sdtleswig* 
MoUteen, 1SC>4, i* e. to come, is used as an adjective : * Be Jsamt 

wedder to tokiiia Jahr/ 

- lii Barlacmi et (p. 26, t, 21), Josapliat asks wlietlier all 

men are ill, and tlie answer is: * Kenik ates i a asses/ Of. Gaston 
Paris, Mduoires de la SoeMU de LingmsH^uef tom. I. p. 91. 
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a time a recognised term. M. Bracliot derives 
malacle from male kahitiis; but does this expression 
ever occur in mediaeval Latin ? 

One more word of the same kind, the presence of 
which in French, Italian, and English it would be 
impossible to explain except as a Germanism, as a 
blunder committed by people who spoke in Latin, 
but thought in German. 

Oegentl in German means region or country. It 
is Gegendte in Old High-German, and it signified 
originally that which is before or against, what forms 
the object of our view. Now in Latin gegen, or 
against, would be expressed by cordra ; and the 
Geimans, not recollecting at once the Latin word 
regiOf took to translating their idea of G eg end, that 
which was before them, by contrattmn, or terra con- 
trata. This became the Italian contrada, the French 
contree, the English country?- 

^ Cf. M. M., Ueher 'DenUcke BckalHrimg Momamsclier TVorte^ in 
KLulin’s ZeiiscJirift, t, 11. Elluge imagines tliat tlie German Gegt rid 
was a translation of French contrde. See Caix, Smjgio dMa BtoHa 
della Lingua e dei dialeiii d' Italia, p. lit 

I take this opportunity of stating that 1 never held the opinion 
ascribed to me by M. Xittr^ {Journal des Savants, avril IS56 ; Misfoire 
de la Langm franqaise, 1863, vol. t p. 94), with regal’d to the origin of 
the Komanic languages. My object was to explain certain features of 
these languages, wMcIj, I hold, would be inexplicable if we looked upon 
French, Italian, and Spanish merely as secondary developments of 
Latin. They must be explained, as I tried to show, by the fact that 
the peoxile in whose minds and mouths these modern dialects grew up, 
were not all Homans or Roman provincials, but tribes thinking in 
German and trying to express themselves in Latin. It was this addi- 
tional disturbing agency to which I endeavoured to call attention, with- 
out for a moment wishing to deny other more normal and generally 
admitted agencies which were at work in the formation of the Neo- 
Latin dialects, as much as in all other languages advancing from what 
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Accidents like those which we have hithei'fco dis- 
cussed are, no doubt, more frequent in the modern 
history of speech, because, owing to ethnic migra- 
tions and political convulsions, the dialects of neigh- 
bouring or distant races have become mixed up 
together more and more with every centurj' that has 
passed over the ethnological surface of Europe. But 
in ancient times also there had been migrations, and 
wars, and colonies, causing a dislocation and inter- 
mixture of the various strata of human speech, and 
the literary languages of Greece and Eome, however 
unifoi’m they may seem to us in their classical writings, 
had grown up, like French or English, by a constant 
process of absorption and appropriation, exercised on 
the various dialects of Italy and Greece. What 
happened in French happened in Latin. As the 
French are no longer aware that their paysmx, a 
peasant, and jaaicrt., a pagan, were originally but 
slight dialectic varieties of the same Latin word 
pagamis, a villager, the citizen of Eome used the two 
words hma, moon, and Lucina, the goddess, without 
being aware that both were derived from the same 
root. If luna is derived from a root luh, not luhs, 

lias been called a syntliefcic to an analytic state of gi'ammar* In trying 
to place tMs special agency in its proper light, I may have expressed 
myself somewhat incantiously ; hut if I had to express again mj own 
view on the origin of the Bomanic languages, Icould not do it more clearly 
and accurately than in adopting the words of my eminent critic ; * A 
mon tour, venant, par la s^rie de ces etudes, h mhceuper dn dtSbat on- 
vert, }^y prends une position internn^diaire, pensant c^ue, essentiellement, 
c’est la ti’adition latine qni domine dans les langnes romanes, mais quo 
i''iiiYasion germanique leur a port^ un rude coup, et que de ce condit oti 
elles ont failli suceomber, et aveo dies la civilisation, il leur est restd 
des cicatrices encore apparentes et qui sont, un certain point de vne^ 
ces nuances germaniques signaMes par Max Jiluller/ 
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tlien the final c is elided, not hy caprice or accident, 
but according to a general phonetic rule which 
sanctions the omission of a guttural before a liquid. 
Thus lumen, light, stands for huimen ; examcn for 
exagmen (but agmen)-, flamma, flame, for flag-ma, 
from jiagrare, to burn ; jlumen for flagmen, the 
lighter, the priest (not hraltman) ; Icvnio, a butcher, 
if derived from a root akin to lacerare, to lacerate, 
stands for lacnio. Contaminare, to contaminate, is cer- 
tainly derived from the same verb tango, to touch, from 
which we have contagio, contagion, as well as vateger, 
intact, entire. Contaminare, therefore, was origin- 
ally contagminare. This is in fact the same phonetic 
rule which, if applied to Greek and Latin, helps us to 
discover the identity of the Greek Incline, wool, and 
Latin lana ; of Greek ardchne, a spider, and Latin 
ardnea} Though a scholar like Cicero^ might have 
been aware that ala, a wing, was hut an abbreviated 
form of axilla, the arm-pit, the two words were as 
distinct to the common citizen of E.ome as 'pdten and 
paysan to the modern Frenchman. Tela, a web, 
must, on the same principle, he derived from texcla, 

^ 1 prefer decidedly to take and not, as Gurthis docs 

(p. S44), fis=5=Sk. vlana. Vlana does not exist in Sauslmt, hut only 
winch is the same as Lit. mlna, Grotliie walla. From Hit same 
root to cover, we liave in Latin veil us and villus, in Gzvck 

on the contrary, and come from a root ra/ii and lak, to 

plat, to spin, from whence LacJiesis, like M6tM, the spinning Parca. 
Bee Kuhn’s ZeifscTirift, v. p. 142 ; vii. p. 174; xii. p. 378. 

^ * Quomodo enim vester AMla Ala faetns est nisi ilter^B vas- 
tioris, quam literam etiam © maxillw et taxillis et vGA'iUo et yituilkf 
consuetndo elegans Latini sermonis evellit.’— Cicero, Oral. 45, § 153. 
In spite of this, Latin dictionaries give axilla as a diminutive of ala, 
Ala may be compared with O.H.G. alisala, but the p)honetic change, 
the loss of in ax*l&, took place on Latin soil. 
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and tliis from the verb texere, to weave. Thus mala, 
the check, is derived from maxilla, the jawbone, and 
velum, a sail or veil, from vexillum, anything flying 
or moved by the wind, a streamex’, a flag, or a banner, 
simply, as Cicero sajrs, by the consv.etudo elegcms 
Latini sermonis. Once in possession of this rule, 
we are able to discover even in such modern and 
metamorphosed words as svjhtle, the same Latin 
root teo:ere, to weave, which appeared in tela. From 
texere was formed the Latin adjective subtil is, that 
which is woven under or beneath, with the same 
metaphor which leads us to say fine sgntn ; and this 
subtilis dwindled down into the English subtle. 

O 

Other words in Latin, the difference of which must 
be ascribed to the influence of local pronunciation, are 
cors and cohors, nil and nihil, nvi and mild, prendo 
and prehendo, prudens and providens, bruma, the 
winter solstice, and brevissinia, soil, dies, the shortest 
day,^ Thus, again, s-usum stands for s'ursmn, up- 
ward, from sttb and vevsum. Stdj, it is true, means 
generally below, under; but, like the Greek hyp<i, it 
is used in the sense of ‘ from below,’ and thus may. 
seem to have two meanings diametrically opposed to 
each other, helmo and upward. Submittere means to 
place below, to lay down, to submit ; suhlevare, to lift 
from below, to raise up. B-mnmus, a superlative of 
sub, h'ypalQS, a superlative of hypo, do not mean the 
lowest, but the highest.^ As suh-mrsum glides into 

^ Pott, Et^mdloguehe Forsehungen, i. p. 645. 

® Tlx© Sanskrit npa and iipari have been compared with Greek 
itnS and iiTrlp, Latin sul) and mper. Gothic «^and The initial 

however, is difficult to account for* 
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sursum and susum, so retroversum becomes re- 
to-orsum, Q'etrosum, and rurmm. Proversum becomes 
prorsum, originally fonvarcl, straightforward ; and 
hence oratio pvosa, straightforward speech or prose, 
opposed to oratio vincta, fettered or measured speech, 
poetry.^ 

We find a very similar result, local variety pro- 
duced by muscular relaxation, when we compare 
German Nagel with nail, Zagel with tail, Hagel with 
hail, Riegel with rail. Regen with rain, PJiegel with 
Jlail, Segel with sail, &c. 

Now as we look upon .(Eolic and Doric, Ionic and 
Attic, as dialects of one and the same language ; as we 
discover in the Romanic languages mere varieties of 
the Latin, and in the Scandinavian, the High-German, 
and Low-German, only three branches of one and the 
same stock, we must learn to look upon Greek and 
Latin, Teutonic and Celtic, Slavonic, Sanskrit, and 
the ancient Persian, as so many varieties of one and 
the same original speech, which were fixed after 
many centuries as literary and classical languages. 
Taking this point of view, we shall be able to under- 
stand how what happens in the modern, happened in 
the ancient periods of the history of language. The 
same word, with but slight dialectic variations, exists 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Sanskrit ; and vocables, 
which at first sight appear totally different, are 
sepai-ated from each other by no greater difference 
than that which separates an Italian word from its 
cognate term in French. There is little similarity to 
the naked eye between pen and feather, yet if placed 
^ Quint. 9, 4 : ^ oratio alia vincta atque contexta, alia soluta,’ 
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under the microscope of comparative grammar, both 
■words disclose exactly the same structure. Both are 
derived from a root patj which in Sanskrit means to 
fly, and which is easily recognised in the Greek 
petornai, I fly. From this root a Sanskrit word is 
derived by means of the instrumental sufiix tra, 
pat-tra, or pata-tra, meaning the instrument of 
flying, a wing, or a feather. From the same root 
another substantive was derived, which became current 
in the Latin dialect of the Aryan speech, patna or 
petna, meaning equally an instrument of flying, or 
a feather. This became changed into penna, 

a change which rests not merely on phonetic analogy, 
but is confirmed by Festus, who mentions the inter- 
mediate Italian form, pe&na?- The Teutonic dialect 
retained the same derivative which we sa'w in 
Sanskrit, only modifj-ing its pronunciation according 
to rule. Thus patra had to be changed into 
j)hathra, in which we easily recognise the English 
feaiJter, Thus 'pen and/ecd/ier, the one from a Latin, 
the other from a Teutonic source, ar-e established as 
merely phonetic varieties of the same word, analogous 
in every respect to such double words as those -which 
we pointed out in Latin, which we saw in much 
lai’ger numbers in French, and which impart not 
only the charm of variety, but the power of minute 
exactness to the language of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. 

^ Of. Greek Latin resmus and remus* Triresmos occurs in 

the inscription of the Columna Bostrata. 
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3. Different Words take the same Form in 
different Languages. 

We have examined in full detail two of the propo- 
sitions which serve to prove that in scientific ety- 
mology identity of origin is in no way dependent on 
identity of sound or meaning. If words could for 
ever retain their original sound and their ori.oiiia.1 
meaning, language would have no history at all. 
There would have been no confusion of tongues, and 
om- language would still be the language of our first 
ancestors. But it is the very nature of language to 
grow and to change, and unless we are able to dis- 
cover the rules of this change, and the laws of this 
growth, we shall never succeed in ti’acing back to 
their original source and primitive import the mani- 
fold formations of human speech, scattered in endless 
variety over all the villages, towns, countries, and 
continents of our globe. The radical elements of lan- 
guage are so extremely few, and the words which 
constitute the dialects of mankind so countless, that 
unless it had been possible to express the infinitosimal 
shades of human thought by the sliglitest differences 
in derivation or pronunciation, we should never 
understand how so colossal a fabric could have been 
reared from materials so scanty. Etymology is the 
knowledge of the changes of words, and so far from 
expecting identity, or even similarity of sound in the 
outward appearance of a word, as now used in 
English, and as used by the poets of the Veda, we 
should always be on our guard against any etymology 
which would fain make us believe that certain words 
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Vi^liick exist in French existed in exactly the same 
form in Latin, or that certain Latin -^Tords could be 
discovered without the chano*e of a single letter in 

o o 

Greek or Sanskrit. If there is any truth in the 
laws which govern the growth of language, vro can 
lay it down with perfect certaintj^, that v-ords of 
identically the same sound in English and in Sanskrit 
cannot be the same words. And this leads us to our 
third proposition. It does happen now and then 
that in languages, W’^hethei' related to each other or 
not, certain words appear of identically the same 
sound and with some similarity of meaning. These 
wmrds, which former etj^^mologists seized upon as 
most coiiiirmatoiy of their views, are now looked 
upon with well-founded mistrust. Attempts, for 
instance, continue to be made at comparing Hebrew 
words with the words of Aryan languages. If this is 
done with a clear perception of the immense distance 
which separates the Semitic from the Aryan lan- 
guages, it can do no harm. But if instead of being 
satisfied wdth pointing out the faint coincidences 
in the low^est and most general elements of speech, 
scholars imagine they can discover isolated cases of 
minute coincidence amidst the general disparity in 
the grammar and dictionary of the Aryan and Semitic 
familie^s of speech, their attempts become “unscientific 
and reprehensible. 

It is surprising, considering the immense number 
of words that might be formed by freely mixing the 
twenty“fiive letters of our alphabet, that in languages 
belonging to totally different families, the same ideas 
should sometimes be expressed by the same or very 

II. A a 
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similar words. Dr. Rae, in order to prove some kind 
of relationsliip between the Polynesian and Aryan 
languages, quotes the Tahitian puva, to blaze as a 
fire, the New Zealand Jca-ptira, fire, as similar to Greek 
pyr, fiire. He compares Polynesian ao, sunrise, with 
Eos ; Hawaian mauna with mons ; Hawaian ike, he 
saw or knew, with Sanskrit iksh, to see ; 'tiianao, I 
think, with Sanskrit m an, to think ; noo, I perceive, 
and noo-noo, wise, with Sanskrit g n to know ; orero 
or orelo, a continuous speech, with orcitio ; kdla, I 
proclaim, with Greek kaletn, to call; halcmga, con- 
tinuous speech, with harangue ; kani and Izakani, to 
sing, with cano ; mele, a chaunted poem, with melos?- 

It is easy to multiply instances of the same kind. 
Thus in the Hafir languag'e to beat is heta, to tell is 
tyelo, hollow is %ikolo? 

In Modern Greek eye is nmii, a corruption of om- 
mation; in Polynesian eye is mata, and in Lithuanian 
matau is to see. 

And what applies to languages which, in the usual 
sense of the word, are not related at all, such as 
Hebrew and English, or Hawaian and Gi'eek, applies 
with equal force to cognate languages. Here, too, a 
perfect identity of sound between words of vaz-ious 
dialects is always suspicious. No scholar would 
now-a-days venture to compare to look with Sanskrit 
lokayati ; to speed with Greek speikdo ; to call with 
Greek kalein ; to care with Latin ctira. The English 

^ See M. M., Turanian Languages, p. 95, seg. Fott, in Leutsehe 
Morgenlandische GesellscJiaft, ix. 430, containmg au elaborate critidsm 
on M. M.’s Turanian Languages, The aame author has collected some 
more accidental coincidences in his Ltymologische LbrscMungen^ iL 430, 

® Appleyard, Kafir Language, p. 3* 
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sound of -i 'wliicli in English expresses an e'l/e, ociilus, 
serves in German in the sense of eyg, ovum ; and it 
would not seem unreasoiialDle to take both words as 
expressive of roundness, applied in 'die one case to 
an egg, in. the other to an ege. The Eiigiish eye, 
however, must be traced back to the Anglo-Saxon 
eage, Gothic cnigo, Gorman Aiige, words distantly 
akin to Sanskrit akshi, the Latin octilns, the Greek 
d-sse ; whereas the German El, which in Old Hig’h- 
German foi'ms its plural eigir, is identical with the 
English egg, the Latin ovu'nh, the Greek oFon, and 
];)0ssibly connected with avis, bird. This Anglo- 
Saxon e'age, eye, dwindles down to v in daisy, and to 
cno in wincJoiv, supposing that 'iviridoio is the Old 
Ivorse vinejaaga, the Swedish vinduga., the OM 
English windoge, windohe, and ^vi■ndo^ced It is 
curious that in Gothic a window is called civ.gaJauru, 
in Anglo-Saxon, dagd-uru, i. e. eye-door. In island 
(which ought to be spelt Hand), the first portion is 
neither egg nor eye, but a derivative of the same word 
which we have in O.H.G. aha, in Gotliic ahvju, in 
Latin aqua, water. From this, as Fick suggested, 
would have been formed a Gothic '‘"'agujcj, watery, 
which dwindled down to Gaug'd and ^xaijo, and appears 
in O.H.G. as omva, waterland, in medijeval Latin as 
augia, in Modern German as A-ue. In Old Norse the 
corresponding foim occurs as ey, in Anglo-Saxon as dg 
and and hence dglond, iglond. Hand, and by 
mistake island. 

What can he more tempting than to derive ‘on 

^ Grimm^ Deuisehe GrammatiJs, ii. pp. 193, 421. 

A B, a, 
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the whole" from the Greek hath liolon, from -which 
Gatliolie % ^ Buttmann, in his Lexilogus, has no 
misgivings whatever as to the identity of the Greek 
liolos and the English hale and %vhole and wholesome. 
At present, a mei’e reference to ‘ Grimm’s Law ’ enables 
any tyro in etymology to reject this identification as 
impossible. First of all, whole, in the sense of so-und, 
is really the same word as hale," the former belong- 
ing to the USTorth, the latter to the South. They both 
come from A.S. Now, an initial aspirate in Anglo- 
Saxon or Gothic presupposes a tenuis in Greek, and 
the ai in Gothic, and the d in Anglo-Saxon point 
to an original ai. Hence if the same word existed 
in Greek, it could only have been hoilos, not h6los. 
In hdlos the asper points to an original s in Sanskrit 
and Latin, and hdlos has thei-efore been rightly identi- 
fied with Sanskrit sarva and Latin salvus and aollus, 
in sollers, sollemnis, solliferreus, &c. 

There is perhaps no etymology so generally ac- 
quiesced in as that which derives God from good. 
In Danish good is god, but the identity of sound 
between the English God and the Danish god is 
merely accidental; the two words are distinct, and 
are kept distinct in every dialect of the Teutonic 
family. As in English we have God and good, we 
have in Anglo-Saxon God and gdd ; in Gothic Guth 
and g6d-s ; in Old High-German, Got and <mot ; in 
German, Gott rnidgut-, in Danish, Gud and god; in 
Dutch, God and good. Though it is imi)ossible to 

* Pott, Eiymol, ForscJiungen, i. 774, segf. ‘ Sulluiu Osoe toturn et 

soHdum significat/ — Festus* 

Grimm, Beidsclie Grammaiih^ i. pp. 389, 394. 
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give a satisfactory etymology of either God or good. 
it is clear that two words which, tiius run pai’ailel 
in all these dialects wltliont ever meeting, cannot he 
traced hack to one central point. God was most 
likely an old heathen name of the Deity, and: ibr 
such a name the supposed otviaolce-’lcrd meanirip- of 
ffood ■would be far too modern, too rJistmcr, too 
Cliristian. In tlio Old Norse, Go^' is aetiiallj ibtirLd 
in tlie sense of a graven image^ an idol, and is tlien 
used as a neuter, whereas, in the same language, 
as a masculine, rneans God. Triien, after their 
conversion to Chris fcianity, the Teutonic races used 
(rod as the name of the true God, in the same maniier 
as the E.oiiianic natiuns retained their old licaathen 
word Beus./ we find that in Cdd High-Gcrriian a new 
word was formed for false gods or idols. Tlioj^ rvere 
called cqyco'G as if eX’-gods. The hlodern Geriiian 
word for idol, Qutrje, is, according to Grimm, a modi" 
tied form of Ood^^ and the compound Oelgotze, which 
is used in the same sense, seems actually to point 
back to ancient stone idols, before which, in the days 
of old, lamps -were lighted and incense burned. 
Luther, in translating the passage of Deuteronomy. 

^ And ye shall hew down the graven images of their 
gods,^ uses the expression, ^ die Gotzeoi ihrer Gotteri' 

What thus happens in di-fferent dialects may 

^ In the language of the gipsies, devel^ meaning God, is connected 
with Sanfekrit d e va. Kuhn, Beitrdge, i. p. 147. Pott, Die ZigeimeTg 
ii. p. 311. 

^ Grimm, DcuiBcIie Grammaiiht iii. p. 694. Others have derived 
Gilize from, goz, the modern German Gusb^ ein GuB^jiliJ^ a east or molten 
image, or giz-opfer, libation j but the transition from gdz to Gdfze has 
not been accounted for. 
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happen also in one and the same language ; and 
this leads us to the consideration of our fourth and 
last proposition. 

4. Different Words may talce the same Form in one 
and the same Language. 

The same causes which make words which are 
perfectly distinct in their origin to assume the same, 
or very nearly the same, sound in English and German, 
may produce a similar convergence between two words 
in one and the same language. Nay, the chances are, 
if we take into account the peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation and grammar in each dialect, that perfect 
identity of sound between two words, differing in 
origin, will occur more frequently in one and the 
same than in different dialects. It would seem to 
follow, also, that these cases of verbal convergence 
are more frequent in modern than in ancient lan- 
guages; for it is only by a constant process of 
phonetic corruption, by a constant wearing off of the 
sharp edges of words, that this curious assimilation 
can be explained. Many words in Latin differ by 
their terminations only j these terminations were 
genei’ally omitted in the modern Romanic dialects, 
and the result is, that these words are no longer 
distinguishable in sound. Thus novus in Latin 
means new ; novem, nine ; the terminations being 
dropped, both become in French nevf. Suum, his, 
is pronounced in French son; sonus, sound, is re- 
duced to the same form. In the same maimer tuum, 
thine, and tonus, tone, become ton. The French /ew, 
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fire, is the Latin foctis ; feu^ in the sense of latej is 
not exactly Latin — at least, it is derived from Latin 
ill the most barbarous way. In the same manner as 
we find in Spa^iish somos^ sois^ son, where sots stands 
iiBgrammaticaliy for Latin estls ; as in the same lan- 
guage a gerund siencio is formed which would seem 
to point to a barbarous Latin form-, essenclo. so a past 
participle fwitiis may have been derived from the 
Latin fiiere or fore^ to bOj from which j%ii, j%iarib, 
fore‘m,fiiturus, &c.5 and this may have given rise to 
the French /ezij late. We find both/du- la> reine and 
la feue Q^eine. Braehetj however^ explains fen as 
fatiitiis, fated. 

It sometimes happens that three Latin words are 
absorbed into one French sound. The sound of men 
conveys in French three distinct meanings ; it means 
sea, mother, and mayor. SiHDpose that French had 
never been written down, and had to be reduced to 
writing for the first time by missionaries sent to Paris 
from New Zealand, would not mer, in their dictionary 
of the French languag'e, be put clown with three dis- 
tinct meanings, meanings having no more in com- 
mon than the explanations given in some of om* old 
Greek and Latin dictionaries? It is no doubt one 
of the advantages of the historical system of spelling 
that the French are able to distinguish between la 
mer^ mare^ le 'maire^ m€iJoi\ la mhre^ Qiiater ; yet if 
these words produce no confusion in the course of a 
rapid conversation, they would hardly be more per- 
plexing in reading, even though written phonetically. 

There are instances where four and five words, all 
of Latin oiigin, have dwindled away into one French 
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terra. Ye?’, tlie -vrorm; is Latin ver??i?s ; ve?’s, a verse, 
is Latin versus ; ver?’e, a glass, is Latin vitrum ; vert, 
green, is Latin vh-idis-, vai?\ fur, is Latin vao’ius. 
iNor is there muoh difference in pronniiciatioa. be- 
tween the French ??xai, the month of May, the Latin 
nnajusi ?nais, but, the Latin xnagis-, ??ies, the plural 
of my, Latin ?nei ; and la ?naie, a trough, the Latin 
?nagis, late Latin rtiagida, the Greek ??iagis, magidos, 
a kneading-trough ; or between sa?ig, blood, sax'igxiis ; 
cent, a hundred, ceniu??i ; sans, without, si??e : sent, 
he feels, sentlt ; s’e?i, in il se’en va, i?ide. 

Wherever the spelling is the same, as it is, for 
instance, in louer, to pi*aise, and loxier, to let, attempts 
have not been wanting to show that the second 
meaning was derived from the first ; that loue?', for 
instance, was used in the sense of letting, because you 
have to praise your lodgings before you can let them. 
Thus Jin, fine, was connected with Ji?x, the end, 
because the end occasionally expresses the smallest 
point of an object. Now, in the first instance, both 
louer, to let, and louer, to praise, are derived from 
Latin ; the one is laudai’e, the other locare. In the 
other instance we have to mark a second cause of 
verbal confusion in French. Two words, the one 
derived from a Latin, the other from a German source, 
met on the neutral soil of France, and, after being 
divested of their national dress, ceased to be dis- 
tinguishable from each other. 

There are cases, however, where French, Italian, and 
Spanish words, though apparently invested with two 
quite heterogeneous meanings, must nevertheless be 
referred to one and the same original Yoler, to fly, is 
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clearlj* the Latin rolarei Ibut voter ^ to steal, would seem 
at &st sight to require a different etjmologj. There 
is. however, no simple word, whether in Latin, or 
Celtic, or Greek, or German, from which ro?C'r, to steal, 
eouM he derived. Isow. as we observed that the same 
Latin word branched off into two distinct French 


w ‘"j'rds by a g-radual change of pronunciation, we must 
here admit a similar bimreation, brought on by a 
gradual change of incaaing. It would not, of course, 
be satisfactory to have recourse to a mere gratuitous 
f.ssiimptlon, and to say that a thief was called volator, 
a flyer, beeraise he flew away like a bird from his 
pursuers. But Professor Dies has shown that, in Old 




on oil, to steal is errJJ 
IvJare. used, for ins' 


hr, which is the meclirsval Latin 
tance, in the Len Saliea. This 


inltdare is the genuine Latin irtvolave, which is used 
in Latin of birds fljdng down,^ of men and women 
fl\ing at each other in a rage,® of soldiers dashing 
upon an enemy, ^ and of thieves pouncing upon, a 
thing not their oxvn.^ The same involave is used in 
Italian in the sense of stealing, and in the Florentme 
dialect it is pronounced i'inholare, like the French 
enihler. From emhler we have d'mihlte, suddenly. 
It was this involave^ with the sense of seizing, which 


^ ^ Keque enim debent (aves) ipsis nidia involare | ne, dum adsilinnt, 
pedibus ova confriixgaiit,* — Coi. S, 3, 5. 

Ylx me contineo, qnin involem in capnium^ monstrum.’ — Ter« 

Mm. 5 , 2 , 20 . 

® * Adeoqua improvlsi caatra involavere.’ — Tac. i?*. 4, 33. 

^ ^ Kemiite pallium milii meum qnod involasti,’ — Oat. 25, 6. These 
passages are taken from White and Biddle’s Latbi-JSnglhh Diciionar^, 
a work which deserves credit for the earefal and thonghtful manner 
in which the meanings of each word are arranged and built up archi- 
tecturally, story on story. 
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suggested the modern French voler, to steal Voler^ 
therefore, meant originally, not to fly away, hut to fly 
upon, just as the Latin impetus, assault, is derived 
from the root pat, to fly^ in Sanskrit^ from -which we 
derived penna and feather, A complete dictionary of 
words of this kind in French has been published by 
M. E. Zlatagorskoi, under the title, Essai dhin Diction- 
naive des Homonymes de la Langue francaise (Leipzig, 
1862), and a similar dictionary might be composed 
in English. For here, too, we find not only Romanic 
words differing in origin and becoming identical in 
form, but Saxon words likewise ; nay, not unfre- 
Cjuently we meet with words of Saxon origin which 
have become outwardly identical with words of Ro- 
manic origin. For instance: — 


I. to hlot 0 . 
to blow . 
to cleave . 
to cleave . 
a hawk . 
to lian^c . 
to last 
last . . 

last . . 

last , , 

to lie . 
to lie • m 
ear , , 

ear , . 


A.S. hldwan, the wind blows 
A.8. hlutca7i, the flower blows 
A.S. eleojian, to stick 
A.S. cliofmi, to sunder 
A.S. heafoc, a bird ; German HaNcM 
to offer for sale ; German libheii 
A.S. geldesUm, to endure 
A.S. latost, latest 
A.S. hleesty burden 
A.S. Idsty mould for making shoes 
A.S. licgan> to reiDOse 
A.S. leogan, to speak untruth 
A.S. iarcy the ear ; Lat. auris 
AS. Sm% the ear of corn; Gothic alisi, 
German Ahre 


II. eotmt . , 
to count . 
to repair . 
to repair 
tense . . 


Latin comes 
Latin comptitare 
Latin reparare 
Latin repatriare 
Latin tempos 
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tense . 


Latin fensiw 

'vice 


Latin ritium 



Latin ti'ce 

II L com 

m 

A.S. eoni^ in tlie fields 

corn 

0 

Latin eoniUt on tlie feet 

sage 

0 

Latin salvia^ Frencli sa 
German saliueg, a 

sage . 

0 

Latin sap! us 

to see . 


A.S. seen 

see . . 


Latin secies 

stale * 


A.S. scaln^ of a "balanee 

seaie . 


A.S. sculii. of a fisli 

scale . 


Latin sea la, ^ steps 

sonand . 


A.S. gesund, liale 



A.S. sund, of tlie sea 

sound . 


Latin sonus, tone 

sound . 

* 

Latin suounJaye^ to dive.^ 

Although, 

as 

> I said before^ the b 


qe, A.S. saliviga ; 


equivocal words will increase with the progress of 
phonetic coiTuption, yet they exist likewise in what 
we are accustomed to call ancient languages. There 
is not one of these languages so ancient as not to dis- 


close to the eye of an accurate observer a distant past. 
In Latin, in Greek, and even in Sanskrit, phonetic 
coiTuption has been at work, smoothing the primitive 
asjjerity of language, and now and then producing 
exactly the same effects which we have just been 
watcbing in French and English. Thus, Latin est is 
not only the Sanskrit asti, the Greek esti, but it like- 
wise stands for Latin edit, he eats. As ist in German 
has equally these two meanings, though they are 


* harge numbers of similar words in Mataner, JSngliscJie Gram- 
matik, i. p. 1S7; Koch, Sisiorisclie Grammatih der Englischen Spraahe, 
i. p. 223. 
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kept distinct by a difierenco of spelling, elaborate 
attempts have been made to prove that the auxiliary 
verb was derived from a verb which originally meant 
to eat — eatmg being supposed to have been the most 
natural assertion of our existence. 

The Greek las means both arrow and poison ; and 
here again attempts were made to derive either arrow 
from poison, or poison from aiTow.^ Though these 
two words occur in the most ancient Greek, they a-re 
neveitheless each of them secondary modifications of 
two originally distinct words. This can be seen by 
reference to Sanskrit, whei’e aiTow is ishu, whereas 
poison is visha, Latin vims. It is through the in- 
fluence of two phonetic laws peculiar to the Greek 
language — the one allowing the dropping of a sibilant 
between two vowels, the other the elision of the initial 
V, the so-called digamma — that ishu and visha 
converged towards the Greek ids. 

There are three roots in Sanskrit which in Greek 
assume one and the same form, and would be almost 
undistinguishable except for the light which is thrown 
ui)on them from cognate idioms. Nah, in Sanskrit, 
means to bind, to join together; snu, in Sanskrit, 
means to flow, or to swim; nas, in Sanskrit, means 
to come. These thi-ee roots assume in Greek one an d 
the same form, ned. 

Neo, fut. Tiiso (the Sanskrit NAH), means to spin, 
originally to join together; it is the German ntialien, 
(O.H.G. ‘ndcm\ to sew, Latin, iiere. Here we have 
only to observe in Greek the absence of the final A 

^ TBa coincl deuce of a bow, and ro£m6v^ poison for smearing- 

arrows (bence intoxication), is curious. 
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jn Sanskrit nah. -whicli reappears, 3io\Yever, in the 
Greek verb netlio, I spin : and tbe formei" existence 
of wMeli can be discovered in Latin also, wbere the 
c of 'i\ecto points to tlie original guttural li. 

SNU, snanti, to rim, appears in Greek as ned. 
Tills n-to stands for sneFo. S is elided as in mihrds 
for smikrosF- and the digarama disappeai's, as usual, 
between two vowels. It reappears, however, as soon 
as it stands no longer in this position. Hence fut. 
'tieH&oraai, aor. eneusa. From this root, or rather from 
the still simpler and more primitive root nu, the 
Aryan languages derived their words for ship, oi’igi- 
nally the aivimmer-, Sanskrit nans, navas; Greek 
‘tia€is, 'neus ; Latin navis. Secondary forms of nu or 
snn are the Sanskrit causative snfi.vayati, corre- 
sponding to the Latin -nare, which grows again into 
natare. By the addition of a guttui-al we receive the 
Greek nechot I sivim, fi-om which nSsus, an island, and 
HFdxos, the island. The German JS'achen, too, shows 
the same tendency to replace the final v by a guttural. 

The third root is the Sanskiit nas, to come, the 
Vedio nasati. Here we have only to apply the Greek 
euphonic law, which necessitates the elision of an s 
between two vowels; and, as our former rule with 
regard to the digamma reduced neFo to -n-eo, this will 
reduce the original neso to the same neo. Again, as 
in our former instance, the removal of the cause re- 
moved the effect, the digamma reappearing whenever 
it was followed by a consonant, so in this instance the 
s rises again to the surface when it is followed by 

^ OL MeMlioriSjj § 54. Also fallo i fungus. jFestus 

mentions in. Latin^, smitto and mitto, stritavus and tritav'us. 
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a consonantj as we see in ndstos^ tlie retnrn^ from 
rte-esthai. 

And laere^^ in discussing words wHcli^ tlioogli ori- 
ginally distinct in origin and meanings have in the 
course of time become identical or nearly identical in 
sonndj I ought not to pass over in silence the name of 
a scholar who, though best known in the annals of the 
phj^sical sciences, deserves an honourable place in the 
history of the Science of Language also, Koger Bacon’s 
views on language and etymology are strangely in 
advance of Ms age. He called etymology the tale of 
truth,**- and he was probably the first who conceived 
the idea of a Comj)arative Grammar. He uses the 
strongest language against those who proposed deri- 
vations of words in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew without 
a due regard to the history of these languages. 

* Brito,’ he says, ^ dares to derive Gehenna from the 
Greek ge, earth, and emioSi deep, though Gehenna is a 
Hebrew word, and cannot have its origin in Greek.’ ^ 
As an instance of words becoming identical in the 
course of time, he g^uotes henon as used in many 
mediseval compounds. In cenotaphy an empty tomb, 
ceno represents the Greek K€2;d?, empty. In cenobitCy 
one of a religious order living in a convent, ceno is 
the Greek Koivosy common. In encerday festivals kept 

^ Roger Bacon, Compendium SiiidUy cap. 7 (ed. Brewer, p. 449^^ : 
*qtioniam et;\^ologia est sermo vel ratio verifcatis,’ Cicero rendered 
etymology by veriloquium, 

^ Xf. c, cap. 7, p. 450 : ‘ Brito quidem indignissimns anctoritate, 
pbiries redit in vitium de quo reprehen dit Hugutionem et Papiam. 
Nam cum dicit quod Q-eTienna dicitur a ge, quod eat terra, et 
quod est pi'ofundum, Hebrseum vocabulum docet oriri ex Grseco ; quia 
ge pro terra est GrjEcum, et gehenna est Hebrseum*’ 
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in commemoration of the foundation of cliurclies, &e., 
cenia answers to the Greek Kaivos, new, these festivals 
being intended as renewals of the memory of pious 
founders.^ Surolv this does honour to the thirteenth 

9J 

century ! 

If, tlieii, we have established that sound et3niiology 
lias nothing to do with sounds what other method is 
to be followed in order to prove the derivation of a 
wmrd to be true and trustworthy? Our answer is. We 
must discovex’ the laws which regulate the changes of 


letters. If it were by mere accident that the ancient 
word for tea}\ derived from the root as, to be sharp, 
or das. to bite, took the form asm in Sanskrit, dezara 
in Lithuanian, ddlcrij in Greek, laeruma in Sanskrit, 
tagp in Gothic, a scienlitic treatment of etymology 
would be an impossibilitjn But this is not the case. 
In spite of the apparent dissimilarity of the words for 
teta^ in English and French, there is not an inch of 
ground between these two extremes, fear and larnie, 
that cannot be bridged over hy Comparative Philo- 
logy. We believe therefore, until the contrary has 


^ Z, c* cap. 7, p. 457 : ' Similiter mnlta falsa dicuntur cum istis 
nomiiiiliiis, ce^iohuim, cenodoHa, encenia, clnomia^ scenopJiagia^ et 
liujosinodi similia. Et est error in siraplicibus et eompositis, et igno- 
raiitia liorribilis. Propter quod diligenter coasiderandimi est quod 
multa istorum dicuiitiir a mvw Grmco, sed non omnia. Et sciendum 
qtiod cenon, apud nos prolatuin mio modo, scribitur apnd Grcecos tiibus 
inodis. Primo per e breve, sicut Tcetwn^ et sic est inane sen vacuum, a 
quo eenvdoxiaf qum est vana gloria. . . . Secimdo modo scribitur per 
cliplitliongiim ex alpha et iota, sicut Icainon, et tunc idem est quod 
novum ; luide ent‘€p.nui, quod est innovafeio vei dedicatio, vel nova festa 
et dedicationes ecclesiaruni. , . . Tertio modo seribittir per dipiithonguio. 
ex omicron et iota, sicut Icoinos, . . . Unde dicunt eenon, a quo epice* 
nnm, commimis generis. . , • Item a ceaon, quod est commune, et Mos, 
quod est vita, dicitur cendbium, et cenohitm, quasi communiter viventes.^ 
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lioeii proveclj that there is law and order in the 
growth of language, as in the growth of any other 
production of nature, and that the changes which we 
observe in the history of human speech are not the 
result of chance, but are constrained by general and 
ascertainable laws. 



CHAPTER YII. 

•TKB EiSSIEXTS OF EASTGCAGH, 

ffi’riie stteanixL^ of BlemcntSa 

saw ill a former cliapter Iiow. if we dissolve 
f f words into their most primitive elements^ wo 
arrive^not at letters, bat at roots. Elements must be 
siibshrnees which, if combined, are suSieieiit to account 
for things as they really are. But it is quite clear 
that we might shako our letters together ad inf ini’- 
imn and yet never arrive at real words. 

It was a favourite idea of ancient philosophers to 
compare the atoms of nature with letters. Epicurus is 
reported to have said that ^ the atoms come together 
in different order and positioiij like the letters which, 
tiioiigli they are few, yet, by being shaken together 
in different ways, produce innumerable words/ ^ 

Aiistotle, also, in his Metaphysics^ when speaking 
of Leucippus and Democritus, illustrates the diflEerent 
effects produced by the same elements hy a reference 
to letters. ‘ A,’ be says, ^ differs from N by its shape ; 
AIST from XA by the order of the letters ; Z from hT 
by its position/ “ 

^ Ijiictatitiiis, Dlvin. Xmi, 3ib. 3, c. 19 : ‘ Vario, inquit (Epicurus), 
ordine ac pofeitione coiiveniuut atomi sicufc literas, quos cum sinfc pauci», 
Tarie tameii coilocafciB Innumerabilia verba coiificiunt.* 

^ MletajjJi* L 4, 11 ; Aimpipci ydp rb A rov H o'xVF^^'^h 
rou NA to Z tqB N 

II. B !> 
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It is true, no doubt, that by putting the twent}- 
tlxree or twenty-four letters together in every possible 
variety, we might produce every word that has ever 
been used in any language of the world. The number 
of these words, taking twenty-three letters as the 
basis, would be 25,852,016,738,884,976,640,000 ; or, 
if we take twent3''“fonr letters, 620,448,401,733,239, 
439,360,000d But even then these millions, billions, 
and trillions of sounds would not be words, for 
would lack the most important ingredient, that which 
makes a word to be a word, uaiiieljg the different ideas 
which give life to them, and which are expressed dif- 
ferently in. different languages. 

Element (Aristotle says) we call that of ‘which anything con- 
sists, as of its first substance, this being as to form indivisible ; 
as, for instance, the elements of language (the letters) of which 
language is composed, and into which as its last component 
parts, it can be dissolved ; while they, the letters, can no longer 
be dissolved into sounds difiei-ent in form ; but if they are 
dissolved, the parts are homogeneous, as a i)art of water is 
water ; but not so the parts of a syllable.^ 

If here we take phone as voice, not as language, 
there would be nothing to object to in Aristotle's rea- 
soning. The voice, as such, may bo dissolved into 

^ Cf. Leibniz, De Arte cornMnatovia, Opp* t. ii. pp. 3S7-S, ed. Butens ; 
Pott, lEiym, JForsch, ii. p. 9, Plutarch, S^mposiat'(^ qiimstkjnes,viii. 9, 
B : U^voKparr)^ roy rofy cvXXalBSjv dpiOpov, ty rd <irTOix^^<x> pi'yvdftU’a 
wpbs dXXtjXa Ttdp^x^^f pLvptdBcxjv dvi^prjvev ehcoad/as ml pvpi/acis p.vptccy, 
Xenocrafces was the pupil of Plato, and for twenty-five years president 
of the Academy, See Pirst Volume, p. 377. 

® Metaph. iv. 3 ; <xroix^tov Xiy^rai If od crvyueirat wpdjrov iyvndp- 
dd(.aipiTov Tij> €iS€i [cisr trepov ^TSos], otov iXrotx^ta iiv 

efdyK:€iTai <f>ajv7^ ml €ls d SiaipHrat €crx«va, kfietya SI purjicir* ^is dX\<x$ 
Ir^pas ABh adrdip* dXXd mv Biaipqrat^ rd popia oioy 

ijBatos rd p6piov x^Bcup^ dXX^ ov rijr crvXXa 0 i 2 S, 
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Towels and oonsonaiits. as its primal elements. But 
not speech. Speech is pre-emiiieiitlY significant 
sounds and if we look for the elements of speech, we 
cannot on a sudden drop one of its two characteristic 
qualities; either its aiidi'dlitj" or its significaney. dvow 
letters as such are not significant' ; a. h. c. d. laeaji 
iiotliiiioe either hv themselTes or if ymt together. The 
only ’word that is formed of mere letters is 'AlpIiaBot" 
(o iiX€pi^3i]Tos), the English ABC : but even here it is 
iiofc the sounds, but the naiiios of the letters, thirfc form 


the wench One other vcord lias been supposed to have 
tlie same inerclt' alphabet leal origin. nanielTt the Latin 
dei^iCr.fum, As ehrreenta is used in Latin for the ABC. 


it has been supposed, though I rioiiijt vdiether in real 
canicstj that it was formed fruni the three letters, 

Is mj ' 21 . 


Etymology of Stoiclieiou. 

The etymological meaning of elementa is by no 
means clear, nor has the Greek stolchcion, ■n'hich in 
Latin is rendered by eleriicntimn. as yet been satis- 
factorily explained. We ai'e told that atolchelon is a 
diminutu'e form of sioYcJtos, a small upright I'od or 
post, especially the gnomon of the sundial, or the 
shadow thrown by it ; and under atoTehos we find the 
meaning of a row, a lino of poles with hunting nets, 
and are informed that the word is the same as stichos, 
line, and stochos, aim. How the radical vowel can 
change from i to o, and oi, is not explained. 

The question is, why were the elements, or the com- 
ponent primary parts of things, called stoiclieia by the 
Greeks ? It is a word which has had a long history, 

B b a 
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and has passed from Greece to almost every part of 
the civilised world, and deserves, therefore, some 
attention at the hand of the etj’mological genealogist. 
Stoichos, from which stoichelon, means a row or file, 
like stix and sficlies in Homer. The suffix eios is the 
same as the Latin eitis, and expresses what belongs to 
or has the quality of something. Therefore, as stozchos 
means a row, stoicheTon would be what belongs to or 
constitutes a row. It is not possible to connect these 
words with stochos, aim, either in form or meaning. 
Roots with i are liable to a regular change of i into oi 
or ei, but not into o. Thus the root lip, which appears 
in elipon, assumes the foi’ms leipo and leloipa, and 
the same scale of vowel-changes may be observed in 

liph, aleiplid, eloiplia, and 
pith, peitho, pepoitha. 

Hence stozchos presupposes a root stieh, and this 
root would account in Greek for the following deriva- 
tions : — 

1, stix, gen. stichis, a row, a line of soldiers. 

2, stichos, a row, a line ; distich, a couplet. 

3, steicho, ^tichon, to march in order*, step by step ; 
to mount. 

4, stozchos, a row, a file ; stoicTieiTb, to march in a 
line. 

In German, the same root yields steigen, to step, to 
mount ; in Gothic, steigan ; and in Sanskrit we find 
stigh, to mount. 

Quite a different root is presupposed by stichos. 
As timos points to a root tam (temno, itamon), or 
hilos to a root hal (Jodlos, ebalon), stichos points to a 
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root sfar-Ji. Tliis root does not exist ia Greek in tlie 
form of a verb, and lias left behind in the classical 
language tills one formation onij', dtj-:-lt>is, mark, point, 
aim. wbence sioclidzordai. I point, I aim, and similar 
derivatiTe-s. In. Gothic, a similar root exists in the 
verb diggan or staggang the Englioh to sting. 

A third root, cioselj’' allied Vv’ith. yet distinct from, 
stach, has been more proiinc in the e]a.s3ieal languages, 
naiiieh^, stig, to stick.- From it -we have stico, estig- 
mai, I prick : in Latin, in-stigare, sitmv.lus, and stilus 
(for stigliis, like paliLS for gxiglus)}, Gothic, stihcvn, 
xntrans. to stick, and stik-s, a point. 

The resnit at which we thus arrive is that sfoicIteTort, 
lia.3 no eonnection with stochosi and hence tha,fc it can- 
not, as the dictionaries tell ns. have started from, the 
primary meaning’ of a small upright rod or pole stuck 
in the ground, or of the gnomon of the sundial. Where 
stoicheTon (as in cieKa.—ovi’ o-rotxetor i. e. noon) is used 
with reference to the sundial, it means the lines of the 
shadow following each other in regular succession ; the 
radii, in fact, which constitute the complete series of 
hours described by the sun’s daily course. And this 
gives us the key to stoicheTo'n, in the sense of elements. 
StoicJma are the degrees or steps from one end to the 
other, the constituent parts of a whole, forming a com- 
plete series, whether as hours, or letters, or numbers, 
or pai’ts of speech, or phj’^sical elements, provided 
always that such elements are held together by a sys- 


^ See UlMas, Matih* v, 29. 

^ Grimm, Deutsche p. S53 ; Gotli. Btiggan^ ; O.H.G. 

Mfngan; A.S. stingan^ ^tang, siimgon. Goth* stihan^ Btah^ BtShum; 
O.H.G. steekang stak^ sidckum | A, S, sMcun, 
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tonmtic order. This is the only sense in which Aristotle 
and his predecessors could have used the word for 
ordinaiy and for technical purposes ; and it corresponds 
with the explanation proposed b}’' no less an authority 
than Dionysius Thrax. The fii’st grammarian of 
Greece gives the following- etymology of stoichma in 
the sense of letters (§ 7); ^ ‘ The same are also called 
siouheYa, because they have a certain order and ar- 
rangement.’ ^ 

Stymology of Bleaiienlmm. 

Why the Romans, who probably became for the 
fir.st time acquainted with the idea of elements 
through their intercourse with Greek philosophers 
and grammarians, should have translated stoicheia by 
elemenia is less clear. In the sense of physical ele- 
ments, the early Greek philosophers used risomata, 
roots, in preference to stoicheta, and whether elementa 
stands for all'inenta, in the sense of feeders, or for 
oLementa, in the sense 'of sources of growth (cf. adolere, 
sub-oles, &c.},® it may have been intended originally 
as a rendering of rizoraata. 

^ 5^ avrd. ml arotx^Ta mXurai Bid rb ix^tv crroTxov nva ml 

rd(tv. 

^ The explanation here suggested of stoiclieion is confirmed by some 
remarks of Professor Pott, in the second volume of his JStpnologiscIie 
WoTBchungen^ p. 191, 1861. The same author suggests a denvation of 
eiemeiitum from 1% solvere, with the proposition e. — I, c. p. 

® CorBsen, Amsprachey 2iid ed. 5. p. 531. Leo Meyer, in Bezssen* 
l)erger’s Beifrdge, ii. p. 86* From the root AL, meaning intransitiyely 
to grow, transitively to make grow, to nourish, we have in Latin alo, 
to nourish; alumnm, nourished, nursling; almm^ nourishing, genial; 
aUmeniiim^ co-alescere, ud^olescere, suh-^olescere, proles, aUiis, mlnltm, 
In eUmentum the vowels are irregular, but find some analogy in 
hem and bonus, mlim and volo* 
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Soots as ultimate Facts. 

From an iiistorical point of vieTv^, letters can never 
be considered as the stoiclma or Tiodraata of language. 
There may be roots consisting of one vowel, such as i. 
to go, in Sanskrit, or one, in Chinese ; hub this 
would only show that a root ma;y be a letter, not that 
a letter iiiav be a root. If we attemnied to divide 

X 

roots like Sanskrit Z;!, to eollocfc, or the Chinese tc/n, 
manvj into tcli and i, we should have left the pre- 
cincts of language, and entered upon the science of 
phonetics. 

In the science of language we must accept roots 
simply as ultiraato facts, leaving to the physiologist 
and the psychologist the question as to the possible 
sympathetic or reflective action of the five organs of sen- 
suous perception upon the motoiy nerves of the oi'gans 
of speech. It was for that reason that I chose a negative 
rather than a po>sitive definition of roots, stating ^ 
that, for my own immediate purposes. I called root 
or radical whatever, in the words of any language or 
family of languages, cannot be reduced to a simpler 
or more original form. 

Conception of Koot in India. 

It has been pointed out, however, with great logical 
acuteness, that if this definition were true, roots would 
be mere abstractions, and as such unfit to explain the 
realities of language. Now, it is perfectly true that, 
from one point of view, a root may be considei'ed as 
a mere abstraction. A root is a cause, and every 


Vol. i. p. 358. 
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cause, in the logical acceptation of the woi'd, is an 
abstfaction. As a cause it can claim no reality, no 
vulgar reality — if we call real that only which can 
become the object of sensuous perception. In real 
language, we never hear a root; we only meet with 
their effects, namely, with words, whether nouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, or particles. This is the view which 
the native grammarians of India have taken of San- 
skrit roots ; and they have taken the greatest pains to 
show that a root, as such, can never emerge to the 
surface of real speech ; that there it is always a word, 
an effect, a substance clothed in the garment of gram- 
matical derivatives. The Hindus call a root dh&tu, 
which is derived from the root dh^,^ to support or 
nourish. They apply the same word to their five 
elements, which shows that, like the Greeks, they 
looked upon these elements (earth, water, fire, air, 
ether), and upon the elements of language, as the 
supporters and feeders of real things and real words. 
It is known that, in the fourth century B.o., the 
Hindus possessed complete lists, not only of then- 
roots, but likewise of all the formative elements, 
which, by being attached to them, raise the roots into 
real words. 

Thus from a root vid, to know, they would form by 
means of the suffix ghan,® Veda, i.e. knowledge; by 
means of the suffix trih, vettr-i, a knower, Greek 
histor and tstor. Again, by affixing to the root cer- 


^ TJ«4di SAtraSji, 70; dHcl1il.fi dli^rawaposiia^iayoA* 

® In ghan and the letters gh, fi, and k are teelinicalj and indi- 

cate certain changes that must take place when a and tri arc added to 
a root. 
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tain Terbal derivatiTes, tliey would arrive at vedmi, 
I knowj viveda, I liave known., or veda, I know. 
Besides these derivatives, however, we likewise find 
in Sanskrit the mere vid, used, particularly in com- 
pounds, in the sense of knowing ; for instance, 
dharma-vid, a knower of the law. Here then the 
root itself might seem to appear as a word. But 
such, is the logical consistency of Sanskrit gramma- 
rians, that they have actually imagined a class of 
derivative suffixes, the object of which is to be added 
to a root for the sole purpose of being rejected again. 
Thus only could the logical conscience of Pa -u ini 
be satisfied.’ When we should say that a root is 
used as a noun without axi\- elianse exeent those that 

V ' X 

are necessitated by phone cic laws (as, for instance, 
dharmavit, instead of dharmavid), Panini saj’s 
(iii. 8, 68), that a suffix (namely, vit) is added to the 
root vid. But if "we come to inquire what this suffix 
means, and why it is called vit, we find (vi. 1, 67) 
that a lopa, i.e. a lopping ofl’, is to cari-y away the 
V of vi^: that the final t is only meant to indicate 
certain phonetic changes that take place if a root ends 
in a nasal (vi. 4, 41) ; and that the vowel i serves 
merely to connect these two algebraic symbols. So 
that the suffix vit is in reality nought. This is cer- 
tainly strict logic, but it is rather cumbersome gram- 

^ Ib earlier worlds tlie meaniBg of clhatB is not yet so strictly cle« 
fined. In tlie Prn lii^akliya of tlie Kigveda,su. 5, a noun is defined 
as that wliicli signifies a being, a verb as that wMcli signifies being, and 
as sncli the verb is identified mth the root (Tan nama y enabhida- 
dliati sattvam, tad ukhyatam yena bhavam, sa dhatu/i). In 
the Hirnkta, too, verbs with different verbal terminations are spoken 
©fasdhatuSo Kigha«^ i* 20. 
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mar, and, from an historical point of view, we are 
justified in dropping these circumlocutions, and looking 
upon the root as outwardly identical with areal word. 

Biffbreiit views of tlia Mature of Boots» 

With us, speaking inflectional and highly refined 
languages, roots are primarily what remains as the 
last residuum after a complete analysis of our own 
dialects, or of all the dialects that form together the 
great Aryan mass of speech. But if our analysis is 
pi’operly made, what is to us a mere residuum must 
originally, in the natural course of events, have been 
a real germ ; and these germinal forms would have 
answered every purpose in an early stage of language. 
We must not forget that there are languages which 
have remained in that germinal state, and in which 
there is to the present day no outward distinction be- 
tween a root and a word. In Chinese,^ for instance, 
ly means to plough, a plough, and an ox, i. e. a 
plougher ; ta means to be great, greatness, greatly. 
Whether a word is intended as a noun, or a verb, or 
a particle, depends chiefly on the position which it 
occupies in a sentence. In the Polynesian ® dialects, 
almost every verb may, without any change of form, 
he used as a noun or an adjective. Whether it is 
meant for the one or the other must be learnt from 
eei’tain particles, which are called particles of affirma- 
tion (kua), and the particles of the agent (ko). In 
Egyptian, as Bunsen states, there is no formal distinc- 
tion between noun, verb, adjective^ and particle, and 

^ Endiiclier, CMnesiscli^ Qrammatih^ § X23. 

® €L Hale^ I, c* 263 . 
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a -word like cvtCh might mean life, to lire, living, 
lively.^ What does this sho%T? I think it shows 
that there was a stage in. the growth of language, in 
which that sharp distinction which we make between 
the difierent parts of speech had not yet been fixed, 
and when even that fundamental distinction between 


siiliject and predicate, on which all the parts of speech 
are based, had not yet been realised in its fulness, 
and had not yet received a corresponding outward 
expression. 


A slightly difierent view is propounded by Professor 
Pott, when he says : ' Roots, it should be observed, 
as Sucli, lack the stamp of words, and therefore their 
real value in the currency of speech. There is no 
inward necessity wdiy they should first have entered 
into the reality of language, naked and formless ; it 
suffices, that, unpronounced, they fluttered before the 
soul like small images, continually clothed in the 
mouth, now with this, now "with that form, and sur- 


rendered to the air to be drafted off in hundred-fold 
eases and combinations.’ ^ 

It might be said, that in Chinese, as soon as a root is 
pronounced — as soon as it forms part of a sentence — it 
ceases to he a root, and is either a subject or a pre- 
dicate, or, to use grammatical language, a noun or a 
verb. Yet a Chinese would hardly understand this 
distinction. To him, the sound ta, even when pro- 
nounced, is a mere root ; it is neither noun nor verb, 
distinctions which, in the form in which we conceive 
them, have no existence at all to a Chinese. If to to 


^ Eunsen’s Aegi/pfen, i. 324. 

® IEtpmlogisch0 Forschmigm^ ii, 95, 
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vro adcl/ii; man, and v^lien we put /it first and ta last, 
tlaen, no doubt, /it is the subject, and ta the predicate, 
or, as our grammai'ians would say, fu is a noun, and ta 
a verb ; /it ta would mean, ‘ the man is great.’ But if 
we said tafu, ta would be an adjective, and the phi-ase 
would mean ‘ a g-reat man.’ There is in Chinese no real 
distinction between ta, potentially a noun, an adjective, 
a verb, an adverb, and ta in /it ta, used actually as an 
adjective or verb. 

As the growth of language and the growth of the 
mind are only two aspects of the same process, it is 
difficult for us to think in Chinese, or in any radical 
language, without transferring to it our own categories 
of thought. But if we watch the language of a child, 
which is in reality Chinese spoken in English, we see 
that there is a form of thought, and of language, per- 
fectly rational and intelligible to those who have 
studied it, in which, nevertheless, the distinction be- 
tween noun and verb, nay, between subject and pre- 
dicate, is not yet realised. If a child says Up, that 
up is, to his mind, noun, verb, adjective, all in one. 
It moans, ' I want to get up on my mother’s lap.’ If 
an English child says ta, that ta is both a noun, 
thanks, and a verb, I thank you. Nay, even if a 
child learns to speak grammatically, it does not yet 
think grammatically ; it seems, in sj)eaking, to wear 
the garments of its parents, though it has not yet 
grown into them. A child says ‘ I am hungry,’ with- 
out an idea that I is different from hungry, and that 
both are united by an auxiliary verb, which auxiliary 
verb again was a compound of a root as, and a per- 
sonal termination mi, giving us the Sanskrit as mi, 
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I am. A Chinese child -would express exactly the 
same idea b}' one -word, ski, to eat, or food, &c. The 
onlj^ difference would be that a Chinese child speaks 
the language of a child, an English child the language 
of a man. If then it is admitted that ereiy inflec- 
tional language passed through a radical and an ag- 
glutinative stage, it seems to follow that, at one time 
or other, the constituent elements of inflectional lan- 
guages, namely, the roots, were to all intents and 
purposes, real words, and used as such both in thought 
and speech. 

Hoots, therefore, are not such mere abstractions as 
they are sometimes supposed to be, and unless -^ve 
succeed in tracing each word in English, or in any 
inflecticnai language back to its root, -we have not 
traced it back to its real origin. It is in this analj'sis 
of language that comparative philology has achieved 
its greatest triumphs, and has curbed that wild spirit 
of ei3'mology which would handle words as if they 
had no past, no histoiy, no origin. In tracing words 
back to their roots we must obey certain phonetic 
laws. If the vowel of a root is i or v., its derivatives 
■will be different, from Sanskrit down to English, from 
what the}'- would ha%’e been if that radical vowel had 
been a. If a root begins with a tenuis in Sanskrit, 
that tenuis, we know, will never be a tenuis in Gothic, 
but an aspirate ; if a root begins with an aspil-ate in 
Sanskrit, that aspirate will never be an aspirate in 
Gothic, but a media ; if a root begins with a media 
in Sanskiit, that media wiE not be a media in Gothic, 
but a tenuis. 
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Bow-wow a2id Pooli-pooli Tlieories- 

And this, better, than anything else, will, I think, 
explain the strong objection which comparative phi- 
lologists feel to what I called the Bow-wow and the 
Pooh-pooh theories, names which I am sorry to see 
have given great offence, but in framing which, I 
can honestly say, I thought of Epicurus^ rather 
than of living writers, and meant no offence to 
either. ‘ Onomatopceic ’ is neither an appropriate 
nor a pleasant word, and it was absolutely necessary 
to distinguish between two theories, the onomatopoaic, 
which derives words from the sounds of animals 
and nature in general, as imitated by the framers 
of language, and the interjectional, which derives 
words not from the imitation of the interjections of 
others, but from the interjections themselves as wrung 
forth, almost against their will, from the framers of 
language. According to the former view, the origin 
of language was the result of a conscious act ; accord- 
ing to the latter, of an involuntary instinct. I did 
not think that the weapons of ridicule were necessary 
to combat theories which, since the days of Epicurus, 
had so often been combated, and so often been de- 
fended. I may have erred in choosing terms which, 
while they expressed exactly what I wished to ex- 
press, sounded rather homely and undignified; but I 
could not plead for the tei-ms I had chosen a better 
excuse than the name now suggested by the suii- 

* *0 •yAp ’Erri/roo/Jos eXeytv ort odxi km(TTrjp6vm oSroi tOevro to ov6- 
para, &\XA <pvaueSis uivovpevoi, dis ot ^aoovTes ical irraipovres aal pvKoi- 

fjL€ifOL Kal h\€iarovvr€s iccd ar^vd^ovT^^, — BroGlmt ad Crai* p. 9. 
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porters of the onomatopceie theory, -wliicli, I am told, 
is to be Imsonic, from ini instead of imitution, and 
son instead of sonus, sound.^ 

That there is some analo^'v between the faculty 
of speoeh and the sounds wMcli we utter in singing, 
laughing, crying, sobbing, sighing-, moaning, scream- 
ing. whistling, and clicking, was known to Epicurus 
of old, and requires no proof. But does it requh-e to 
bo pointed out that even if the scream of a man vrho 
has his linger pinched should happen to bo identically 
the same as the Fi-eneh ke'las, that scream would be 
an edict, an involuntary elfoet of outward pressure, 
whereas an iiiteijoetion like alas, liilus, Italian lasso, 
to say nothing of such words as 'pahi, sujfering, 
agony, S:c., is there by the free will of tho speaker, 
meant for something, used with a purpose, chosen as 
a sign ? 

Agidn, that sounds can be rendered in language by 
sounds, and that each language possesses a large stock 
of words imitating the sounds given out bj/’ certain 

^ Anotlier name proposed in order to avoid the va§iie term onomatty’- 
h 'paffiOihw^nie, I subjoin an explanation of ihe term as "iven m 
Stelnliliafs Ziiischrifi far Volkerps^eliologie, i. p. 4*20 ; ‘ We call it the 
pailioiraonuo prl'/iciple^ in order to avoid the wonl onomatopaiiCf with 
whicli, not only through Plato and the Stoics, so many rnisonderstand' 
ings are connected. In order to iinderstand the principle rightly, we 
must remove not only every intention, every consciousness in the furni- 
ation of words ; but it should not be overlooked that the word is never 
an image, nor an imitation of the thing, nor of its representation. The 
likeness of word and meaning consists only in this— that the Ge/uMstau 
(tone used mefcapliorieailj, as we speak of tone of colour), w’hich the 
intuition of n thing calls forth in us, is about the same as that which is 
excited by the Sprachlavt (Lassarus, JLebtn der SeeUy ii. p. 03 ; Zeii^ 
sell rfi far FMIm. n, phiL Ki'itik, Bd. 32, p. 212); for this tone, this 
temper of the mind, as excited by sensation or perception, may be what 
is alone effective in this redex on the motory nerves.* 
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things, who would deny ? And who would deny that 
some words, originally expressive of sound only, might 
be transferred to other things which have some analogy 
with sound ? 

But how are all things that do not appeal to the 
sense of hearing — ^how are the ideas of going, moving, 
standing, sinking, tasting, thinking, to be expressed? 

I give the following as a specimen of what may be 
achieved by the advocates of ^painting in sound/ 
Hooiaioai is said in Hawaian to mean to testify ; and 
this, we are told, -was the origin of the word : 

In uttering the i the breath is compressed into the smallest 
and seemingly swiftest current possible. It represents there- 
fore a swift, and what we may call a sharp movement. 

Of all the vowels o is that of which the sound goes farthest. 
We have it therefore in most words relating to distance, as in 
to, long, &o. 

In joining the two, the sense is modified by their position. 
If we write o/, it is an o going on with an L This is exem- 
plified in oil lame. Observe how a lame man advances. 
Standing on the sound limb, he puts the lame one leisurely out 
and sets it to the ground : this is the o. But no sooner does it 
get there, and the weight of the body begin to rest on it, than, 
hastening to relieve it of the burden, he moves the other leg 
rapidly forward, lessening the pressure at the same time by 
relaxing every joint he can bend, and thus letting his body 
sink as far as possible ; tbis I'apid sinking movement is the «*. 

Again, oU a passing in advance, excellency. Here o is the 
general advance, i is the going ahead of some particular one. 

If, again, we write /o, it is an i going on with an o. That 
is to say, it is a rapid and penetrating movement — /, and that 
movement long continued. Thus we have in Hawaian io, a 
chief’s forerunner. He would be a man i*apid in his course — 
of good bottom — o* In Greek, ios, an arrow, and Jo, the 


^ The Toh/nedoih Honolulu, 1862. 
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;ejvla-i5i ^.Tiio -^eDt m Eist ^■’icl fnr. Hence fo is aiijtliing iliiiz 
cpi'ce tnroTjgii, that is eomplere. real^ trne. 

Like Barns, “ facts are cliiols that vdnna clingf tliiit is, cannot 
he ibreed out of theii* course. Hence '/o, flesh, real food, in 
di.-lhiet:oii to hone, Ac., and rerJitj' or Ihct, or iratii generality. 

Ii( is the nronouii that, Liaalogotis to Latin is, eu, hh Put- 
ting tcgeiher these ire have 6, ho io — ‘ol: ihjit 5s factf Prefh:- 
log the causative hoo^ we have " make tisrh to be fact ; ' aii;:-: 
€ii, eoiupietive of the action, and we have, ‘•iiiake that eo:ii- 
pletely out to be a fact,’ that is, “ testily to its truxh." 

It is io be remarked that the stress of the voice is laid on 
the second i, the om being proriouncod very lightly, and that 
in Greek the i in I believe, is alwai's strongly accented, 

a mark of the contraction the %vord has siiifereiL 


ail 


ongh the laEgaages of 
shed historyy lend tl: 


Europe. Tvith their tYcdl- 
.oinseivcs loss easily to 


siieli hallueintations, yet I eouM quote similar passages 
from Frenclij Gerinais^ and English etymologists. 
Dr, Bolza, in Ms TocaLolario Geiietieo-Etiinologico 
(Viermaj 1832), tells ns, among otlier tliingSj that in 
Italian a expi^esses light, o redness, to cltuimess ; and 
he coiitiiuies, ^ Ecco •pi^ohE^llirteftta le tre rioie^ cite isi 


jlaviiTfiO:^ fuoeo^ e /umo^ aono espresso dal riititn'menio 
della vocal merdre la f esp'rlme in iatli i tre il 'Tsiovi- 
meato delV awia^ (p. 61, note). And again vre are 
told by liirn that one of the first sounds prononiicecl 
by children is m: hence mamwa. The root of this is 
tiui or am^ -which gives us amare^to love. On account 
of the movement of the lips, it likewise supplies the 
root of Tfimigtare and tnasticarei and explains besides 
diimbj rcrnggire, to low, mlagolare^ to mew, and 
moTmorlo^ mumiiir. Now, even if cvmare could not 
be protected by the Sanskrit root am^ to rush for-ward 
impetuously, we should have thought that mangkvre 
II. c c 
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and masticare would Iiave been safe against onoina- 
topceic interference, the former being the Latin ma-n- 
ilucare,to chew, the latter the post-classical masticare, 
to chew. MandMcare has a long history of its own. 
It descends from mandere, to chew, and mandere 
leads us back to the Sanskrit root mard, to grind, 
one of the numerous offshoots of the root mar, the 
histoiy of which will be fully discussed in Chapter 
VIII. Mtitus has been well derived by Professor A. 
Weber (Kuhn’s Zeitscltrifb, vi. p. 318) from the 
Sanskrit mu, to bind (P^n. vi. 4, 20), so that its 
original moaning would have been ‘ tongue-bound.’ 
As to miagolare, to mew, we willingly hand it over 
to the onomatopoeic school. 

The onomatopoeic theory goes very smoothly as 
long as it deals with cackling hens and quacking 
ducks ; but round that poultry-yard thei*e is a higli 
wall, and we soon find that it is behind that wall 
that language really begins. 

Many names even of animals, however, particulaidy 
in languages which have not yet been analysed scienti- 
fically, have been explained as onomatopoeic, which 
a more intimate acquaintance with the language 
clearly proves to be appellative. As a warning in 
that respect I may quote the remarks of Mr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, in the Proceedings of the Ame- 
rican Oriental Society, 1868, p. xiii. : — 

In Dr. Wilson’s ‘ Prehistoric Man ’ (2nd ed. p. S6) is given 
a list of twenty-six names of animals which he regards as of 
onomatopoetic origin, and as illustrating the fact that ‘ primi- 
tives originating directly from the observation of natural sounds 
are not uncommon among the native root- words of the New 
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TForld/ Tills lisc lias been used bj Zur. Farrar {Charjfers or 
L^tngvage^ pp. 2-1-5* in support of liis aTernieiit tliaf:, in savage 
Toeabiilaries, " alarosL every name for an animal is a striking* and 
obvious on oiiia 1 oy uinirf 

Consiueiiiig oar imperfect comproiionsion of llie TGgonkin 
dialects, vre coiibl not be oxpocbjcl to refnt- every assniaed and 
doabtrul onomatrpiceia. b^r a true elymology. Of a part of tlie 
veords in tlie list, it eon mily be said lliat teeir origin is nor 
ininiil facie inliiietie. Eesyectlng otliurs. tlie fact can be 
proved. Tims Jcoo-IcoosJi, “ sovr/ is deinoiistrablj derived, by an 
adaptation of tbe nam*e for "porcupine/ from ti root signilying 
^ sliarpf and it designates " o. bad brisllj” or prieki}- aiiiriiaJ.’ As 
to ' udbl cntf forms of ’vrliicli arc widely distributed, 

and. used to cT^note various of the feline aiiiinais, lliere is a bare 
possibiiily ibai it may be imiiaiive, but no mom. These are 
Ike only names of cyuadruijeds in tl:e lisa Of tl:e niiieieeii 
names of birds, foiir or five are presumably mimetic lineLidlng™ 
those of tlic owl and crown six or seven possible' so, and the rest 
obviously derivative and signilicaiit. SJii-sJuch^ duck.’ like 
(hide itsvif, comes from a root signifying ‘ dive.’ Paii-pau-^uif, 
cciiiimon spotted woDdx^eekcrf means ^ a sj/oifed bird.’ 
Moodi-kaJi-oob\ ^ bitienid denotes a frequenter of iriiirslies, 2fo- 
no-cdHS-ca, " liiimruing-bird a strange enough onomatopoeia ! 
— Bieons " ilie exceedingly delicate creature.' Of tlie asserted 
luinieiic names for " frog/ one sigiiihes * di\^er,’ and the other, as 
it belongs also to the toad^ is not iikeiy to be truly imitative. 
And SO on. If only one-fourth of a list carefully gleaned from 
three dialects can be fairly set down as oiiomatopoBiCy how 
nmcli less is likely to be the proportion of such names to the 
whole vocabulary of any one tribe ? 

Host Algoiikin names of animals ar*e descriptive derivatives, 
and the Jew ax)pureiit exceptions belong to species which are 
more often heard than seen, while it is doubtful if aii 3 -" name 
of a quadnij^ed is x:)urely mimetic. Attention should also be 
paid to certain curious features of Indian nomenclature, es23e- 
^iially to the combination of a generic characteristic wdth spe- 
cific names : as, for example, certain swimming animals have 
a common suffix of derivation coming from a root that means 
‘put the head above water’; others, one that means ‘bite’; 
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others, ‘ scraicls ’ or ‘ tear ’ ; of plants, some are tlins marked 
as to be eaten green, as nut-bearing, as having eatable roots, 
and so on. Sucli a sufiSs, in the Chippeway and allied tongues, 
is grun, the formative of the instrumentive participial ; the 
occurrence of which at the end of the name for ‘ shooting- 
instrument’ has misled Mr. Farrar into affirming 1x5. 34) that 
‘ in some cases the onomatox)Ccic instinct is so strong that it 
asserts itself side by side with the adojjtion of a name from a 
foreign language.’ 

But -whatever we may think of these onomatopoeic 
and interjeotional theories, we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between two things. There is one class of 
scholars who derive all words from roots according 
to the strictest rules of compai-ative grammar, but 
who look upon the roots, in their original character, 
as either interjectional or onomatopoeic. There are 
others who derive woi’ds straight from interjections 
and the cries of animals, and who claim in their 
etymologies all the liberty the cow claims in saying 
book, mooli, or ooli, or that man claims in saying 
pooh, fi, pfu/i?- With i-egai’d to the former theory, 
I should wish to remain entirel3r neutral, satisfied 
with considering roots as phonetic types, and pa- 
tiently waiting till some progress has been made in 
tracing the principal roots, not of Sanskrit only, 
but of Chinese, Bask, the Turanian, and Semitic lan- 
guages, back to the cries of man or the imitated 
sounds of nature. 

Quite distinct from this is that other theory which, 
without the intervention of determinate roots, derives 

^ On the uncertainty of renderings Inartlculafce by articulate sounds, 
see Marsb (4tli ecL), p. 36; Sir John Stoddarfe’e Glomolotjy^ p. 231; 
Milanges miaiigues (St. Petersbourg), iv* 1, 
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our words directly from cries and interjections. This 
theory would undo all the work that has been done 
by Bopp. Humboldt, Grimm, and others, during the 
last fifty years ; it would with one stroke abolish all 
the phonetic laws that have been established with so 
much care and industry, and throw etymology back 
into a state of chaotic anarchy. According to Grimm’s 
law, we derive the English fiend, the German feind, 
the Gothic fijand, from a root which, if it exists at all 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Lituanian, or Celtic, must there 
begin wdth the tenuis p. Such is the phonetic law 
that holds these languages togethei*, and that cannot 
be violated witli impunity. If we found in Sanskrit a 
word we should feel cei-tain that it could not be 

the same as the English fiend. Following this rule 
we find in Sanskrit the root piy, to hate, to destroy, 
the participle of ^7hich piy ant would correspond 
exactly with Gothic fijand. But suppose we derived 
fie}id and other words of a similar sound, such a^sfoul, 
filth, &c., from the interjections yi, and pooh {faugh I 
fo I fie ! Lit. 'pui. Germ, pjui), all would he mere 
scramble and confusion ; Grimm’s law would bo 
broken ; and I’oots, kept distinct in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German, wmuld be mixed up together. 
For besides piy, to hate, there is another root in 
Sanski’it, pfiy, to decay. From it we have tLautva. pus, 
puteo, puiridus ; Greek p'^on, and pfithd ; Lituanian 
pidei, matter ; and, in strict accordance with Giimm’s 
law, Gothic f-Cds, English foul. If these words were 
derived from fi! then we should likewise have to 
include all the descendants of the root bhi, to fear, 
such as Lituanian hijau, I fear, liaurus, ugly ; in 
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fact, it would be difficult to know where to stop, for 
almost everything could become everything. 

In the same manner, if we looked upon, thunder as 
a mere imitation of the inarticulate noise of thunder, 
we could not trace the A. S. thunor back to the root 
tan, which expresses that tension of the air wdiich 
gives rise to sound, but we should have to class it 
together with other words, such as to din, to dun, and 
discover in each, as best we could, some similarity 
with some inarticulate noise. If, on the contj’ary, 
we bind ourselves by definite rules, we find that the 
same law which changes Sanskrit tan into Gothic 
than, changes another root dhvan into din. There 
may be, for all we know, some distant relationship 
between the two roots tan and dhvan ; but, from the 
earliest beginnings of the history of the Aryan lan- 
guage, these two roots were independent germs, each 
the starting-point of large classes of words, the phonetic 
character of which is determined throughout by the 
type from which they issue. To ignore the indivi- 
duality of each root in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
would bo like ignoring the individuality of the types 
of the animal creation. There may bo higher, more 
general, more abstract types, but if we want to I’each 
them, we must fiirst toil through the lower and more 
special types ; we must retrace, in the descending 
scale of scientific analysis, every stoj) by which, in an 
ascending scale, language has arrived at its present 
state. 

The onomatopoeic system would be the death of all 
scientific etymology, and no amount of learning and 
ingenuity displayed in its application could atone 
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for the lawlessness which is sanctioned by it. If it is 
once admitted that all words must be traced back to 
definite roots, according to the strictest phonetic rules, 
it matters little whether these roots are called phonetic 
types, more or less preserved in all the innumerable 
impressions that are taken from them, or whether 
some scholai’s prefer to call them onomatopoeic and 
interjectional. As long as we have definite forms 
between ourselves and chaos, we may build our science 
like an arch of a bridge that rests on the firm piles 
fixed in the rushing wmtei’S. If, on the contrary, the 
roots of language are mere abstractions, and tbei’e is 
nothing to separate language from cries and interjec- 
tions, then we may play with language as children, 
play with the sands of the sea, but we must not com- 
plain if every fresh tide wipes out the little castles we 
had built on the beach. 

Wliat tile Greelcs meant Tby Onomatoiiceia. 

A very plausible aigument in favour of the onoma- 
topcsic origin of language has been derived from the 
totally mistaken idea that the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers supported that view. Nothing could have been 
more remote from their minds. By onomatopoeia they 
meant to designate not i-eal words, but made, artifi- 
cial, imitative words — words that anjmne could make 
at a moment’s notice. Even the earliest of Greek philo- 
sophers had seen enough of language to know that the 
key to its mysteides could not be bought so cheaply. 
When Aristotle^ calls words imitations (mimemata), 

^ JiheU ill. 1 : rd. bv6ptara fAifi-^pLard eariy, {f7r^p^€ Bk kuI ^ 
wmrcav pup.’qrucoTarov rwv ptoploov 
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he does not mean those downright imitations, as wiien 
we call a cow a moo, or a dog a bow-wow. His 
statements and those of Plato^ on language must be 
road in connection with the statements of earlier 
philosophers, such as Pythagoras (540-510), Heraclitus 
(503), Democritus (430-410), and others. Wo shall 
then see how much had been achieved before them, 
how many guesses on language had been made and 
refuted, before they in turn pronounced their verdict. 
Although we possess hut scant, abrupt, and oracular 
sayings which are ascribed to those early sages, yet 
these are sufficient to show that they had pierced 
through the surface of language, and that the real 
difficulties of the origin of words had not escaped 
their notice. When we translate the enigmatic and 
poetical utterances of Heraclitus into our mode,rn, 
dry, and definite phraseology, we can hardly do them 
justice. Perfect as they are when seen in their dark 
shrines, they crumble to dust as soon as they are 
touched by the bright rays of our modern philosophy. 
Yet if we can descend ourselves into the dark cata- 
combs of ancient thought, -we feol that we are there in 
the pi'esenee of men who, if they lived with us and 
could hut speak our language, would be looked upon 
as giants. They certainly had this one advantage 
over us, that their eyes had not been dimmed by the 
dust raised in the wars of words that have been going 
on since their time for more than two thousand years. 
When we are told that the principal diftbrence of 
opinion that separated the philosophers of old with 

Plato, Cratylu^t 423 B : ovo^m dpa Idrtv, 
imtvQv B jxifiurai fcal Qpopt.d^€i <5 fJLipoijpL&as ry orav ytiA^rai* 
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regard to tlie nature and origin of language is ex- 
pressed by the two words 'plt'^aei and tliesei, ‘ natu- 
rally ’ and ‘ conventionally,’ we learn very little from 
such general terms. We must know the whole his- 
tory of those words, which were watchwords in every 
school of philosophy, before they dwindled down to 
mere technical terms. With the later sophists tlieaei, 
‘conventional^,’ or the still eaidier ndmd, ‘according 
to rule,’ meant no longer what they meant with the 
fathers of Greek philosophy; nay, they sometimes 
assumed the very opposite meaning. A sophist like 
Hermogenes, in order to pi’ove that language existed 
conventionally, maintained that an apple might have 
been called a plum, and a plum an apple, if people 
had only aga-eed to do so.^ Another” pointed in 
triumph to his slave, to whom he had actually given 
a new name, by calling him ‘ Yet,’ in order to prove 
that any woj’d might he significative. Nor were 
the arguments in favour of the natui’al origin of 
language of a better kind, when the efficacy of curses 
was quoted to show that words endowed with such 

^ Lerscli, SpraeliphiloHOi^lde cler AUeu, i. p, 28, Hermim 

ad Aristof. de Interpr. p. 25 A: Ol ydv ovrcu rd $i(r€i Xiyovcriv dfs 
uTcpovv rwv dvOpdjTTcor "^fcaarov rwv Trpayftdrojv Qvopa^civ '6rcp dv 
dvopari, /eaOdwep ^Eppoyit^TjS 7)ilov. . • . Of ovx ovrojs, d\kd ri&^a&ai pew 
rd dvopara vttq pvvov rod dvopaB^TOV^ rovroif 8^ dvai rdv hTnatriqpoi'a rrjs 
rwv tTpaypdrasPf oucuov rfj hcdarov rwv dvrcov cpva^t, imip7]pi^ovra 
rdv virr}p€TOvpej/op T(p imo'TTjpoi'i, 

® Z/. e. i. 42. Ammonius Hermias ad AriMot. de Infe^^pret^ p, 103 s 
El ravra dp&m Kiyerat, Bijkov ctiy ov/e dirode^vpe&a rdv diuXetcrucdv 
Atodwpop Ttdffap oldp€vov (paiprlv aT^pavrucijV eTpai^ /cal irpos mrtariv rodrov 
/caKiaavra rajv mvrod rivd ol/c^rcdv rw avXkoyKTrtfc^ avvd^apcp *AkXdp 7 jp 
ml dXkop dkk{p avpdiaptp’ vroiav ydp elovmp ai rotavrm cpmval aTjpaetap 
<l>da€d}^ Tivos ^ iv&pyeias ^ TtaBov^, mOdw^p rd pTjpara 
nkdmu 
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powers could not have a merely human or conven- 
tional origin.^ 


Oreeli Tlieories on liang'mag’e., 

Such was not the i*easoning of Heraclitus or Demo- 
critus. The language in which they spoke, the whole 
world of thought in which they lived, did not allow 
them to discuss the natui-e and origin of language 
after the fashion of these sophists, nor after our own 
fashion. They had to speak in parables, in full, 
weighty, suggestive poetry, poetry that cannot ho 
translated without an anachronism. We must take 
their words, such as they are, with all their vagueness 
and all their depth, but we must not judge them by 
these words, as if these words were spoken by our- 
selves. The oracle on language which is ascribed to 
Heraclitus was certainly his own. Commentators 
may have spoiled, but they could not have invented 
it. Heraclitus held that words exist naturally, but he 
did not confine himself to that technical phraseology. 
Words, he said,** are like shadows of things, like the 
pictures of trees and mountains reflected in the river, 
like our own images when we look into a mirror. 
This sounds like Hex-aclitus ; his sentences ai'e always 
like nuggets of gold, to use his own simile,** without 
any of the rubbish through which philosophers have 
to dig before they can bring to light solid truth. Ho 

^ Lersch, L i. p* 44. 

^ Lersch, 1. <?. i. 11. Ammonms ad AruU de Interpret, p. 24 B, ed. 
Akl 

® Bemays, Weue BmcTistUaJie dea fferacUtm mn Mpkems, Itl^ehdschea 
Museum fur PMlologie, x, p. 242 : trokX^p 

dpiScraovffi ml evplmovai dkiyopt, Clemens Stromat* iv* 2, p. §(>5 
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13 likewise reported to have said, that to use auy 
words except those supplied by nature for each thing, 
was not to speak, but only to make a noise. What 
Heraclitus meant by his simile, or by the word 
mature,’ if he used it, we cannot know definitely; 
but we know, at all events, what he did not mean, 
namely, that man imposed what names he pleased 
on the objects around him. To have perceived that 
at that time, to have given any thought to that pro- 
blem in the days when Heraclitus lived, stamps him 
once for all as a philosopher, ignorant thoiigh he may 
have been of all the rules of our logic, our rhetoric, 
and our grammar. 

It is commonly supposed that, as on all other sub- 
jects, so on the subject of language too, Democritus 
took the opposite view of the dark thinker, nor can 
we doubt that Democritus represented language as 
due to thesis^ i.e. institution, art, convention. Hone 
of these terms, however, can more than indicate the 
meaning of thesis. The lengthy arguments which are 
ascribed to him^ in support of his theory savour of 
modern thought, but the similes again, which go by 
his name, are certainly his own. Democritus called 
words agdlmata phdneanta, statues in sound. Here, 

^ Lerseb, L p. 14. Procliis, ad Plat CraL p. 6 : 'O 5^ Ar^fiofcpiros 
04 (X€i Xijcxiv rd mfojjLara, dtd rea'c^dpeuy rovro xarecr/eeva^^v* 

l/r rrjs ojULWvvpttas' rd yap 8td<popa irpaypara tQ aiirw KaXodvrai ovopari* 
ovfc dpa to ovopa' /cal h/c TTjst ttoXvcopv pdas' el ydp dcdcpopa di^upara 

ml rd avTo /cal If m-pdypa ^epappoaovatv, /cal mdXKrjXaf owep dddyarop* 
rpirdp i/c rrjs rwv dvopdreav p^ra&iaco/s* Std ri yap rdv ^ ApiaTo/cKia plv 
JJkdrct/pa^ rbv 51 Tdprapov Beueppaarrov perojvopdaapm^ el tpdau rd of<5- 
para ; l/c 51 r^s rwv upotcov eWebpem' 8id ri diro plv r^s /ppot'^qa-em 
Xiyoptv <l>poveTv, dird 5l r^s dt/caioadyT^s ovtc in Jtapovopd^opev ; rdxv dpa 
ml od ^ptjc/ei rd dpbpara^ 
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too, we have the pithy expression of ancient philo- 
sophy. Words are not natural images, images thrown 
by nature on the mirror of the soul ; they are statues, 
works of art, only not in stone or brass, but in sound. 
Such is the opinion of Democritus, though wo must 
take care not to stretch his words beyond their proper 
intent. If we translate ihmei by aiiificial, w'o must 
not take artificial in the sense of arbitrary. If we 
translate novio by conventional, 'we must not take it 
to mean accidental. The same pliilosopher would, for 
instance, have maintained that what we call sweet or 
soux*, warm or cold, is likewise so iltesci or coiiA'en- 
tionally, hut by no means arbitrarily. Tlic war-cries 
or ilie'sei, which are hexml tbi'oixgh the whole 
history of the.se distant battles of thought, involved 
not only philosophical, but political, moral, religious 
interests. 

We shall best undex'stand their ]ncauing,if wo watch 
their application to moral ideas. Philulaos, the famous 
Pythagorean philosojjhcr, held that virtue existed by 
nature, not by institution. What did ho ixiean ? He 
meant what we mean when we say that vix'tue was 
not an invention of men who agreed to call some 
things good and others bad, but that there is a voice 
of conscience within us, the utterance of a divine law, 
independent of human statutes and traditions, sell- 
evident, ixTofi’agable. Yet even those who maintained 
that morality was but another name for legality, and 
that good and bad were simply conventional terms, 
insisted strongly on the broad distinction between 
law and the caprice of individuals. The same in lan- 
guage. When Democritus said that words were not 
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natural images, natural eclioes, but works of art in 
sound, he did not mean to degrade language to a mere 
conglomerate of sound. On the contrary, had he, with 
his terminology, ascribed language to nature, nature 
being with liim the mere concurrence of atoms, he 
would have showm. less insight into the origin, less 
regard for the law and order* which pervade language. 
Language, he said, exists by institution ; but how he 
must have guarded his words against any possible 
misapprehension, how he must have protested against 
the confusion of the two ideas, conventional and arbi- 
trarj^, we may gather from the expression ascribed to 
him by a later scholiast, that words were statues in 
sound, but statues not made by the hands of men, 
but by the gods themselves.^ The boldness and preg- 
nancy of such expressions are the best guarantee of 
their genuineness, and to throw them aside as inven- 
tions of later writers would betray an utter disregard 
of the criteria by which we distinguish ancient and 
modern thought. 

Our present object, however, is not to find out what 
these caidy philosophers thought of language — I am 
afraid we shall never be able to do that — but only to 
guard against their memory being insulted, and their 
names abused for sanctioning the shallow wisdom 
of later ages. It is sufficient if we only see clearly 
that, with the ancient Greeks, language was not con- 
sidered as mere onomatojpeeia, although that name 

^ Ol^mpiocioTm ad jPMlelnim, p. 242, dydXfiara 

ml ravra rSuv ArjpioJcpiTos. It is curious that Ijeracli, who 

quotes this passage (iii, 39), should, nevertheless, have ascribed to 
Democritus the opinion of the purely human origin of language, (i. 13.) 
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means, literally, making of names. I siiouM not ven- 
ture to explain what Pythagoras meant ]jy saying, 
‘the wisest of all things is Number, and, next in 
Number, that which gives narao.’^ Put of this .1 
feel certain, that by the Second in T\'i.sdoui in thu 
universe, even though he may have ropi'esentod hiin 
exoterically as a human being, as the oldest and 
wisest of men,® Pythagoras did not mean tiio mmss 
■who, when he hcai’d a cock cro'W, succi'e'diMS in re- 
peating that sound and fixed it as the iiiisue of llu; 
animal. As to Plato and Aristotle, it is liardSy ne- 
cessary to defend them against the impniaiion oi' 
tracing language back to ononiutttptnla. Ivven JCpi- 
cuTus, who is reported to have said that in the ’iirst 
formation of language men acted unconsciously, nio\’ed 
by nature, as in coughing, sneezing, lowing, barking, 
or sighing, admitted that this would account ijuly' (hr 
one-half of language, and that some agrcciiieiit must 
have taken place before language really began, be-forc. 
people could know what each person meant by these 
uncouth utterances.® In this Epicurus shows a more 
correct appreciation, of the nature of language than 
many who profess to hold his theories at present. 

1 LerscTi, 1. c . !. 25. » JUfl. 1. c. :i. 27. 

® Diogenes Laorfeins, JUpimrtts, § 7^5 1 m} ra 

Bidu yevierBat^ aAA’ avra^ ras rww upBfwncji^ /miP 

tBia 7raor;>(oi/0'as TraOj}, koI tBta Xap/3dvov<ra9 iliavTufTpaJa^ tof dtpn 

hcTtipTreiP^ tfrekXofiiVGV vtp* ^udGrmv rwv nal twf 

dv TTore ml Trapd rohsrSnovs rwv iBvwv BiaijHipn Kti). Bi: istnrm 

mB* ^KctfTra cOfj? ret iBta Trpus to rds dr^XdjffeiS diujniidAoin 

y€Pi(rOai dXXn^Xois, Hal Gvvroporipws BTjKovpipas* Tivd 0* Mat ott aimupupiPa 
ttpaypara umpipovra^ rohs avPetddra^ 'nap€yyvT)ffm npds tpOdyyavs wp 
robs plv dvayMaaOivja^ dvcupwi^aat, Xoytatptp kkGp,lvGm Hard 

TTkdarT^p alriav out<ws l/jjWT^FcScrat, — ^Deraclj, i, 



He mot the objection that words, if suggested by 
nature, ought to be the same in all countries, by a 
remark in which he anticipated Humboldt, viz. that 
human nature is affected differently in different 
countries, that different views are fonned of things, 
and that these different affections and views influence 
tlie formation of woi'ds peculiar to each nation. He 
saw that the sounds of nature would never have grown 
into articulate language without passing through a 
second stage, which he, from his peculiar point of view, 
represents as an agreement or an undei'standing’ to 
use a certain sound for a certain conception. 

K’at’aral Selection or National Eliaiiiiiatioii* 

Lot us substitute for this Epicurean idea of a con- 
vcntiojial agreement an idea which did not exist in 
his time, and the full elaboration of which in our 
own time wo owe to the genius of Dcmcioi ; — lot us 
place instead of agreement, Natural Selection, or, as 
I still prefer to call it, Nahiral EUmination, and we 
shall then arrive, I believe, at an understanding with 
Epicurus, and even with some of his modern fol- 
lowers. 

Natural selection, whenever we can watch it, is 
invariably i-ational selection. It is not any acci- 
dental variety that survives and perpetuates itself ; 
it is the individual that is best calculated to accom- 
plish the ends for which the type or species to which 
it belongs was called into being, that conquers in the 
great struggle for life. So it is in thought and lan- 
guage. Not every random perception is raised to 
the dignity of a general notion, but only the con- 
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stantly recurring, tlie strongest, the most useful : ami 
out of the endless number of general notions that 
suggest themselves to the observing and gathorijig 
mind, those only survive and receive deiinito pho- 
netic expx’ession which are absolutoU' requisite fir 
carrying on the work of life. Many pcr(.-fq)iionM 
which natui'ally present themselves to our xuiiids 
have never been gathei'cd up into geiifTui nutloiiM, 
and accordingly they have not re<‘«.'i\ tal a xmme. 
There is no general notion to eomprcluuid nil Idao 
flowers or all red stones; no name that '//fclados 
horses and <Iogs, ]>ut e^’chides oxen and slioop. The 
Greek language has never produced a word to (.ex- 
press animal as opposed to man, and the word 
which, like animal, comprises all living crc-alurf'S, is 
post-Homeried Loclce has called uttentioJi to llie 
fact that in English there is a special word fuJ- kilJin;.;’ 
a man, namely, murder, while there is Jione for 
killing a sheep; that there is a special (hisignutioji 
for tlic murder of a father, namely, ‘pan'ieidc, but 
none for the murder of a son or a nc-ighlxour. ‘ Thus 
the mind,’ he writes,^ ‘in mixed modes, arbitrarily 
unites into complex ideas such as it lin<ls convenient ; 
whilst others that have altogether as much uiiioxi iu 
natui'e are left loose, and never combined iiito one 
idea because they have no need of one najjio.’ And 
again, ^Colaldre, drilling, fdtratio'ii, colohulion, are 
words standing for certain complex ideas, wbicli, 
being seldom in the minds of any but the few whost; 
particular employments do at eveiy turn suggest 

^ Gurtiim, &rnndzuge,h7^* L. Geiger, Umgriing ihr Sj^rackv, lu 14* 

** Ix)cke, On ilm Under standing^ iii, 5, 6. 
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tliena to tlieir thouglits, those names of them ai’e not 
generally understood hut by smiths and chymists, 
who having framed the complex ideas which these 
words stand for, and having given names to them or 
received them from others upon hearing of these 
names in communication, readily conceive those ideas 
in their minds; as by coJtohcdioa^ all the simple ideas 
of distilling and the pouring the liquor distilled from 
anything back upon the remaining matter, and dis- 
tilling* it again. Thus we see that there are great 
varieties of simple ideas, as of tastes and smells, 
■which ha've no names, and of modes many more, 
■which either not having been generally enough ob- 
served, or else not being of any great use to be 
taken notice of in ■the affirirs and concerns of men, 
they have not had names given to them, and so pass 
not for species.’ ^ 

Of course, when new combinations arise, and again 
and again assort their independence, they at last 
X’ecoivo admittance into the commonwealth of ideas 
and the republic of words. This applies to ancient 
even more than to modern times — to the eai'ly ages 
of langtiage more than to its present state. It was 
an. event in the history of man ■when the ideas of 
father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife were 
fii‘st conceived and first uttered. It was a new era 
w’bon the numerals from one to ten had been framed, 
and when words like law, right, duty, virtue, gene- 
rosity, love, had been added to the dictionary of man. 
It was a revelation — tho greatest of all revelations — 


m 


^ Locke, L e. ii, 18 , 

D d 
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when the conception of a Creator, a Euler, a Father 
of man, when the name of God was for the first tinn; 
uttered in this woidd. Such were the general notions 
that were wanted and that were coined into intellec- 
tual currency. Other notions started up, lived for a 
time, and disappeared again when no longer recjiiired. 
Others will still rise up, unless our intellectual lift' 
becomes stagnant, and will receive the baptism of 
language. 

Who has thought about the changes which are 
brought about apparently by the exertions of iisdi- 
viduals, but for the accomplishment of which, iieA'Ci’- 
theless, individual exertions would seem to bo 
unavailing, without feeling the want of a word, ill, -it 
is to say, in reality, of an idea, to comprehend ilie 
influence of individuals on the world at large iuiti oi' 
the world at laige on individuals — an idea that shoiild 
explain the failure of a JIuss in reforming tlie Clinreh. 
and the success of a I/iitJier, the defeat of a J/ilL in 
carrying parliamentary reform, and the .success o!' 
a Russelll How are we to express that histurjciil 
process in which the individual seems to he a fre** 
agent and yet is the slave of the massc.s w'hom he 
wants to influence, in which the masse, s seem iiTc- 
sistible, and are yet swayed by the pen of an unknown 
writer? Or, to descend to smaller mattcr.s, how doe.s 
a poet become popular? How does a jiew style* of 
art or architecture prevail? How, again, d<jes lasbion 
change? — how does what seemed ali.stird lust yvuv 
become recognised in this, and what is admh-cul in 
this become ridiculous in the next season ? Or tube 
language itself. How is it that a now word, such as 
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to slmnt^ or a aew pronunciation, such as gold instead 
of goold, is sometimes accejjted, while at other times 
the hest words newly coined or newly revived hy our 
best writers are completely ignored and fall dead? 
We want an idea that is to exclude caprice as well 
as necessity — ^tliat is to incincle individual exertion 
as well as general co-operation — an idea applicable 
neither to the unconscious huilding of bees nor to the 
conscious architecture of human beings, yet com- 
bining within itself both these operations, and raising 
them to a new and higher conception. You will guess 
both the idea and the word, if I add that it is like- 
wise to explain the extinction of fossil kingdoms and 
the origin of now species — it is the idea of Natural 
Beleo.iioti or Mational Elirninaiion that was wanted, 
and being wanted it was found, and being found it 
was named. It is a new category — a new engine of 
thought ; and if naturalists are proud to affix their 
names to a new species which they discover, Mr. Dar- 
win may be prouder, for his name will remain affixed 
to a new idea, a new genus of thought. 

All STames are General Terms, 

There are languages, wo are told, without numerals 
beyond four. All beyond four is lumped together in 
the general idea of many. There are dialects, such 
as the Haivaian, in which® black and blue and dark- 
groon are not distinguished, nor bright yellow and 
white, nor brown and red. This arises ft'om no ob- 

^ S«e vol. i* p. S7. 

The Tel^nedan, September 27, 1862 ; Mihhert Lectures ^ p. 41, 

D d 2 
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tuseness of sense, for the slightest variation of tint is 
immediately detected by the people, but from .slug- 
gishness of mind, in the same way the ffatvniann 
are said to have bitt one term for love, friendship, 
gratitude, benevolence, esteem, &c., which they call 
indiscriminately aloha, though the same people dis- 
tinguish in their dictionary between ancanie, a gentle 
breeze, matani, yilnd, puhi, blowing or puffing with 
the mouth, and hano, blowing through the cose, 
asthma.^ It is the same in the lower elas.5es of oisr 
own country. People who would nevej' ’a.se sneii 
words as quadruped, or mineral, or beverage, have 
different names for the tail of a fox, the tail of a dog, 
the tail of a hare.® 

Gastren, the highest authority on the languages, 
literature, and civilisation of the NorllioTn T'liraitbah 
races, such as the Fins, Laps, Tatars, and dfoupo* 
liaiis, speaks of tribes which have no woi’d for rii:er, 
though they have names for the smallest -3 v'ru7ci ; lao 
word for finger, but names for the iJmmh, the ring- 
finger, &e. ; no word for lerry, but many names ff)r 
cranherry, atraivherry, hhieherry ; no word for tree, 
but names for hirch, fir, ash, and other ti-ees.® IT(> 
states in another place (p. 18) that in Finnish the 
word for tJimnh graditally assumed the meaning of 
fimger, the word for waterherry (ompotrum nigrum) 
the meaning of berry. 

But even these, the most special names, are really 
general terms, and express originally a general quality ; 

Hale, Polynesian Lexieon^ s* v* 

* Pott, MymologUche Fomc/mugenf IL 439. 

® Vorlesunyen iiher Mimische Myikologiey p. 11* 
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nor is there any other way in which they could have 
been formed. It is diiScult to place ourselves in the 
position of people with whom the framing of new 
ideas and new words was the chief occupation of their 
life.^ But suppose we had no word for d.og‘, what 
could we do? If we, with a full-grown language at 
our command, became for the fii'st time acquainted 
with a dog, we should probably discover some simi- 
larity between it and some other animal, and call it 
accordingly. We might call it a tame wolf, just as 
the inhabitants of Mallicolo^ when they saw the first 
dogs that had been sent to them from the Society 
Islands, called them hroods, their name for pig. 
Exactly the same happened in the island of Tanna. 
Here, too, the inhabitants called the dogs that were 
sent to them pigs {hiiga). It would, however, very 
soon be felt as an inconvenience not to be able to 
distinguish between a dog and a pig, and some dis- 
tinguishing mark of the dog would have to he chosen 
]>y which to name it. How could that he effected? 
It luight he effected by imitating the barking of the 
animal, and calling it bo^v-wo^v ; jmt, strange to say, 
we hardly ever find a civilised language in which the 
dog was so called. What really took place was this. 
The mind received numerous impressions from every- 
thing that came within its ken. A dog did not stand 
before it at once, properly defined and classified, but 
it was ohsei’ved under different aspects — now as a 
savage animal, now as a companion, sometimes as a 
watcher, sometimes as a thief, occasionally as a swift 

^ Daniel Wilson, FreJiMorio Man^ third chapter. 

* Fott, JEJtymologiscIie JFonchungm) ii. 138. 
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hunter, at other times as a coward or an unclean 
beast. From every one of these impressions a name 
might be framed, and after a time the process of 
natural elimination would reduce the numbs t of thessj 
names, and leave only a few, or onh* one, which, like 
canis, would become the proper name of dog. 

Clusters of Koots. 

But in order that any such name could bo given, 
it was requisite that general ideas, such as roving, 
following*, watching, stealing, running*, n'siiiig*. should 
previously have been formed in the min<I, r.ud slioidd 
have received expression in lang-uago. Ths'.se genoi-al 
ideas ai'e expressed by roots. As they arcs more 
simple and primitive, they are cxprt.'ssod by inore 
simple and primitive roots, whereas comidex ideas 
found expression in secondary radieals. Thus /»> */o 
would be expressed by sai*, to creep, hy sa,rp : to siiout 
by nad, to rejoice by nand, to join ly yu or y u//, i,o 
glue together by yauA thus find in Sanskrit and 
in all the Aryan languages civKfcj's of ronfs, ox[n’essivfi 
of one common idea, and differing from each o(hur 
merely by one or two additional hdters. oiiher at ihe 
end or at the beginning. The most uaiurul .siqqio- 
sition seems to be that which I have just stated, that 
as ideas grew and multiplied, simple roots wiu’fs in- 
creased and became diversified. But the opposite 
view might likewise be defended, namely, that lan- 
guage began with variety, that many speeial reels 
were thrown out first, and from them the more 
general roots elaborated by leaving out tliost! letters 
which constituted the specific difierencea of each. 
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Mucli may l)e said in supjport of eitiier of these 
views, nor is it at all unlikely that both processes, 
that of accretion and that of elimination, may have 
been at work simultaneously. But the fact is that we 
know nothing even of the most ancient of the Aryan 
languages, the Sanskrit, till after it had long passed 
thi’ough its radical and agglutinative stages, and we 
shall never know for certain by what slow degrees it 
advanced through both, and became settled as an 
inflectional language. Chronologically speaking, the 
question whether sarp existed before sar, is unan- 
swerable. Logicalljq no doubt, sar comes first, but 
we have seen enough of the history of speech to know 
that what ought to have been according to the strict 
laws of logic is very difierent from what has been 
according to the pleasure of language.^ 

What it is of the greatest importance to observe is 
this, that out of many possible general notions, and 
out of many possible general terms, those only be- 
come, through a process of natural selection, typical 
in each language which are now called the roots, the 
fertile germs of that language. These roots are 
definite in form and meaning: they are w^hat I called 
2)honctic types, firm in their outline, though still liable 
to important modifications. They are the ‘ speeijio 
centres ’ of language, and without them the science 
of language would be impossible. 

^ On clusters of roots, or ilie gradual growth of roots, see some 
iiilcreHihig remarks by Benfey, Kttrs^e Sanskrit Grammaiiht § 60 seq., 
and Pottj M‘umolof/Uche Forschwngm^ ii. p. 286. Bopp, Vergleicheude 
irraniMallh^ § 109 3, 109 5, ISee vol. i. j). 372. 
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THE KOOT 31 AH, 

L et us now take a root, and follow it ii.s 

adventures in its way tlirougli toe world, 'idscre 
is an Aryan root wldch means to crnsli, to poaiid, 

to destroy by friction. I .sbould not ventimi to saji 
that those are mistaken who imag-inc tliey p<‘refi\c 
in this root the grating noise of somo solid Ijodies 
arindinff against each other. Our idiosMit'rasio.s as 
to the nature of certain sound.s arc formed, no doulii, 
very much through the silent irdimuKaj of tlie Ittii- 
guages which wo .speak or with which wo ai'<i ac- 
quainted. It is true, no doubt, also that tliis Jarring 
or rasping noise is rendered very ditierently in 
different languages. Nevertheless, there lieing such 
a root as mar, meaning to pound, it i.s Jiatural to 
imagine that we hear in it something like the in/ise 
of two mill-stones, or of a metal-cru.shing engine.’ 

^ The following reiiiarkB of St. Atiu'usthio on this Huhjta?t nro 
curious: — ‘Donee pcrvoBiatiu* eo at ro.s cum sont> vorlu aliqini sshuili* 
tudine conciliate at cum dicnmis foris tiimitutH, O(|uoriim Inmiitifm, 
ovium halatum, tubarum claiigorom, gtri<lorom catonurum fpcrsiuttiH 
enim haee verba ita Bonare at i|[bsm res qtne bin verbis 
Sed quia sunt res quae non sonant, in lus similitudinem iaeifiK valerc^ 
at si leniter vel aspere sensxim tanguiit, ienitaB vbI liii-rarmu 

at iangit aixditum sic els nomina poperit : at ipsiim ieuB. cum dicimtH 
leniter sonat^ quis item non ct ipso nomine asperam judl- 
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But let US mark at once tke difference between a 
mere imitation of the inarticulate groaning and 
moaning noises produced by crushing hard sub- 
siaiiceSj and the articulate sound mar. Every pos- 
sible Gombinalion of consonants with final r or I 
suggested itself. l£r, tr, chr, glr, all would have 
answered the purpose, and may have been used, for 
all we know”, previous to the first beginning of 
articulate speech. But, as soon as mr had got the 
upperhand, all other combinations were discarded. 
Ifr had conquered, and became by that very fact the 
ancestor of a large family of words. If, then, we 
either follow the history of this root MAM in an 
ascending line and spreading direction, or if w*e 
trace its offshoots back in a descending line to their 
specific germ, we must he able to explain all later 
modifications, as necessitated by phonetic and ety- 
mologicrd laws ; in all the various settings, the 
jow”el must be the same ; and, in all its various 
corruptions, the causes must he apparent that pro- 
duced the damage. 

I begin, then, with the root MAM, and ascribe to 
it the meaning of grinding down. In all the words 

cet? Lene est auribus cum dioimus volwplas, asperum cum dicimus 

lUi re.s ipsie atlficiimt, ut verba seatiuntur. Mel^ quam suaviier 

res ipna, tarn leniter nomine tangifc auclitum, acre in ntroque 
asperum esfc. Lana et vepres nfc audiuntur verba, sic ilia tangiintur. 
I I tec t|uasi cuiiabula verborum esse credidermit, iibi sensus rerum cum 
aonorum sensu concordaront. Hinc ad ipsariim inter se reriim similitu- 
diuem processisse licentiam nominandi; ut cum verbi causa orux prop- 
ierea dicta sit, quod ipsius verbi asperitaa cum doloris quern crux effioit 
aKperitate concordat, crura tamen' non propter aaperitatem doloris sed, 
<|aod iongitndine atque diiritiainter membra cetera sint ligno similiora sic 
apptdlata Hint/ — Augustinus, De Dialect ica, as corrected by Oreceliua 
In Moeier*s ZeiUcIiri/l) iv* 152, 
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tliat are derived from mar there must ho no pliondie 
change, whether by increase, decrease, or eurru[>iioJi, 
that cannot he supported by analogy ; in all ilie 
ideas expressed by these words there }i!usfc alwajt’s be- 
a connecting link by which the most eli'vatt;il and 
abstract notions can be connectoil, directly or ijuli- 
rectly, with the original conce[)tion of “ fj-i'hidittijj 
In the phonetic analysis, all tliab is fanciful and 
arbitrai-y is at once excluded: nulliing is tulei-aiud 
for which there is not some precedent. In. Ibi) web 
of ideas, on the contrary, which ibe Aryan luiinl lia.s 
spun out of that one homely conceptitju wti must lie 
prepared not only for the orderly prueexsiou of ingicaJ 
thought, but frequently for tlio pin ‘lie lUgjIds of 
fancy. The production of new Avord.-, rest.-; on pouli’v 
as much, if not more, than on judgment ; aiid to 
exclude the poetical or fanciful elemen!' in ilm curly 
periods of the history of human speech would bu to 
deprive ourselves of the nio.st important aid in ini- 
ravelling its early beginnings. 

Before wo enter on our survey of this family of 
words, we must boar in mind (1) tliat r and L are 
cognate and interchangeable; thoroibre ‘uuir—iiuil. 

3. That ar in Sanskrit is shortened to a simple 
vowel, and then pronounced ri ; hence inar = m r i. 

3. That ar may be pronounced ra^ and ul, la , ; 
hence mar—mira, mal—mla. 

4. That mm and mla in Greek are changed into 
mhro, mhlo, and, after dropping the ‘in-, int<; hvu and hlo. 

^ In Sanskrit we have marditft and inraditfi, ho will j,miid to 
pieces, as the futvire of mard. SuoM. M.’» Sanskrit Clramnutr (2iid 
ed.), p. 256. 
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ISar as Traaisitive.* 

In Sanskrit we find m a Ian a in tlie sense of rnb- 
l>ing' or grinding, bnt the root does not seem in that 
language to have yielded any names for mill. This 
may be important historically, if it should indicate 
that real mills were unknown preinous to the Arj^an 
separation. In Latin, Gi’eek, German, Celtic, Sla- 
vonic, the name for mill is throughout derived from 
the root mar. Thus, Latin mola,^ Greek m'fjle, Old 
High-German nmili, Irish meile, Bohemian mlyn, 
Lituanian maliinas- From these close coincidences 
among ail the members of the Northern branch of 
the Aryan family, it has been concluded that mills 
were known previous to the separation, of the 
Northern branch, though it ought to bo borne in 
mind that some of these nations may also have 
borrowed the name from others who were the first 
inventors of mills. 

With the name for mill we have at the same 
time the names for miller, mill-stone, milling, meal. 
In Gi-eek mylos, mill-stone; mylld, I miU. In 
Gothic malan, to mill; melo, meal; muljan, to rub 
to pieces. 

What in English arc called the mill-teeth are 
the mylilai in Greek ; the moldres, or grinders, in 
Latin. 

To anyone acquainted with the living language of 
Eugland, the transition from milling to fighting does 
not require any long explanation. Hence we trace 

> Se<i '.PoLt, JEtym. ForsaJi. (1.) i. 220. Kulm, Indische Studien, i. 

Cart! us, IS. i 302. 
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back to 'niar -without difSculty the Homexie mdr~']}(^- 
mai, I fight, I pound, as applied to boxei-s in. the 
Odyssey.^ In Sanskrit, we find iislhI 

in the more serious sense of smashing, i. e. killi-itg.- 
We shall now understand more readily the Gret'k 
mdlos in mulos Areas, tliQ toil and moil of w’ar, and 
likewise the Greek mulujps, a weal, originally a blow, 
a contusion. 


Mar as SntransitiTC. 

Hitherto we have treated mar as a transitive vuTig 
as expressive of the action of grinding coietted on 
some object or other. But most ver]>s wore used 
originally intransitively as well as transitivol^v, and 
so was rtiar. What then would rtiar oxpress if used 
as an intransitive verb, if expressive oi' a nioro eou- 
dition or status? It would moan ‘to be wearing 
away,’ ‘to bo in a state of decay,’ ‘ to crumij1i> away 
as if ground to dust.’ We say in German, s/rA «vf- 
reihen, to become exhausted; and avpjerichcv, naviiis 
nearly destroyed. Goethe says, ‘Die KraJ'b dvr 
Erregharkeit nimmt mit dem Lelen ah, his tuu.llivh 
den anfgeriehenen Menschen niehis rachr a.vf da- 
leeren Welt erregt als die hiivftige ‘Our e.xeiia- 
bility decreases with our life, till at last nothing can 
excite the ground-down mortal in this empty -wfu-hl 
except the world to come.’ What then is the meaning 
of the Greek maraind and marasmosl Ilaruint), 

^ Od. xviii. SI : 

Ztbaat vvv^ tva ical 

M.apvaiJ.lvovs* Tim 5 * hv civ 

“ Eigveda, vi. 44, 17 ; ‘pra palii /.-a,’ strike (tlituO down 

and kill them. 
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as a transitive verb, means to wear out; as ndsos 
marainei rae, illness wears me out ; but it is used 
also as a neuter verb in the sense of to wither away, 
to die awa}’-. Hence 'marasmus, decay, the French 
tnarasme. The adjective 'mdlys, formed like mdlos, 
means worn out, feeble, and a new verb, 'mol'ynomai, 
to be worn out, to vanish. 

The Sanskrit mfirZih, to faint, is derived from 
mar by a regular process for forming inchoative 
verbs ; it means to begin to die. 

Various Kaniificatious of the Boot Mar® 

Now let us suppose that the ancient Aryans wanted 
to express for the first time what they constantly saw 
around them, namely, the gradual weening away of 
the human frame, the slow decay which at last is 
followed by a complete breaking up of the body. 
How should they express what we call dying or 
death? One of the neai-est ideas that would he 
evoked by the constant impressions of decay and 
death was that expressed by mar, the grinding of 
stone to dust. And thus we find in Latin ■jnor-f-or, 
I die, mortvMS, dead, 'mors, death. In Sanskrit 
mr'ije, I die, mo'ita, dead, mrityu, death. One 
of the earliest names for man was marta, the dying, 
the frail creature, a significant name for man to 
give to himself; in Greek brotds, mortal. Having 
chosen that name for himself, the next step was to 
give the opposite name to the gods, who were called 
umhrotoi, without decay, immortal, and theii* food 
ambrosia, immortality. In the Teutonic languages 
these words are absent, but that mar was used in the 
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sense, if not of dying, at least of Idliiug, we l.;am 
from the Gothic ma%irUvr, the English Quuixlei'. lu 
Old Slavonic wo find mri'ti, to die, ■■moru, pesiilonce, 
death ; smrWi, death ; in Lituaiiian to die. 

smeHis, death. 

If morior in Latin is origuially to decay, then what 
causes decay is morhus, illness. 

In Sanskrit the hody itself, our frame, is called 
mfirti, which originally would seem to have iaeant, 
decay or decayed, a corpse, ratiier iluni a 

The Sanskrit marinan, a joint, a liK-iidfe]-, is like- 
wise by Sanskrit grammaiians dorivt-u IVora 'nu’-iX 
Does it mean the decaying meuibei's? or is it nut 
rather derived from onar in its original tense of 
grinding, so as to express the movement of Ihe arintni- 
lated joints? The Latin 'mciuli'torii is and 

this possibly by redujdication deidved 'jran-, like 

memhletai from melo, rrieitihlvlM from 'uluL in LmoitjH, 
the present being hluaho. 

Let ns next examine Ibe Latin mvm. It means 
delay, and from it wo have tbe Erench tlei'iunLir.i-, to 
dwell. Now mora was originally applied to time, ami 
in mom temporis we have the natural exprussanr <.tf 
the slow dying away, tbe gradual wasting away of 
time. ‘ Sine mord,’ without delay, moanfc originally 
without decay, without loss of time. 

From mar in the secondary but definite sense of 
withering, dying, we have the Sanskrit murii, a 
desert, dead soil. There is another de.sm-t, the sea, 
which the Greeks called atr'jyyeUm, unfruitful, barren. 
The Aryans had probably not yet seen that wateiy 
desert before they separated from each other on 
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leaving their central homes. But when the Eomans 
for the first time saw the Mediten-anean, they called 
it mare, and the same word is found among the Celtic, 
the Slavonic, and the Teutonic nations.^ We can 
hardly doubt that their idea in applying this name to 
the sea was tJre dead or stagnant water, as opposed to 
the running streams {Veaxh vive), or the unfruitful 
expanse. Of course there is always some uncertainty 
in these guesses at the original thoughts which guided 
the ijrimitive framers of language. All we can do is 
to guard against mixing together words which may 
have had an independent origin ; but if it is once 
established that there is no other root from which 
mao'e can be derived, more regularly than from mar, 
to die (Bopp’s derivation from the Sk. vari, water, is 
not tenable), tlicn we are at liberty to draw some 
connecting line between the root and its offshoot, and 
wo need not suppose that in ancient days new words 
were framed less boldly than in oui' own time. Lan- 
guage has boon called by Jean Paul ‘ a dictionary of 
faded metaphors ’ : so it is ; and it is the duty of the 
etymologist to try to restore them to their original 
brightness. If, then, in English we can speak of 
dead water, meaning stagnant water, or if the 
French. ^ use eau morte in the same sense, why should 
not the Northern Aryans have derived one of their 
names for the sea from the root mar, to die? Of 
course they would have other names besides, and the 
more poetical the tribe, the richer it would he in 

> CurtinH, Zdlschrift, i. SO. Slav. wiiJre ; Lit. marios and maria ; 

Goth. unareA ; Ir. muir, 

^ Pott, KxiIih’b Zeilsvhriftp ii, 107- 
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naDciBS for tlie ocoaii. Tlie Greeks, wtio of all Ar\'aTi 
nations were most familiar with the sea, called it Jiot 
the dead water, but thdlasisa {tardssu), the comiiiofcion, 
hdls, the briny, •pilagos {jildzo), the tossing, poidus, 
the high-roadA 

Let us now return to the original sense of raar and 
mal) which was, as we saw, to grind or to pound, 
chiefly applied to the grinding- of cowi and to the 
blows of boxers. The Gi-eeks derived from it one- of 
their mythological characters, namely, d/u/iJ.-,’, a \v'ord 
which, accoi’ding to Hcsychius, -would mean a iigliiijr 
in general, but which, in the fables oi’ Greece, is cliieily 
known by the two Moliunes, the nuJlors, ■'.vliu had one 
body, but two heads, four feet, and four liauds. Even 
Heraldes could not vanquish them when iiiey fought 
against him in defence of their nuele A'txjctfh-i witii his 
herd of three thousand oxen, lie killed them uftor- 
wards by surprise. These heroes having- been calliui 
originally MOUmies or Mdliurddac, i.e. poundei'S, were 
afterwards fabled to have been the sons of ilfoZbb?^, 
the mill, and Ahldr, the corn-man. Some m^’tholo- 
gists^ have identified these twins with thunder aini 
lightning, and it is curious that the name of TIhu'h 
thunderbolt should be derived from the same rout ; 
for the hammer of Thor Miolwir" means simplj- the 

^ Curtins, Kuhn’s ZeiUchrlfl^ i. 

® I’riecIreiGh, Bealie7i m der Iltade und Odi/ssee^ p. 502 ; 
OnecMsehe Miffhologie, ii. 105. 

^ Grimxu, i)eutsehe Mylholotjh, 164, 1171. linly auawh*’' 

(maul, Biaillet, malluiis) is referred by Grimm to the luuumer of 
‘The holy mawle, which they fancy hung' bolund the clirtreh-door, 
which, when the lather was seaventio, the soimo mijL,dii ihirh to knock 
his father on the head, as effete and of no Jiua'’e llaupt » 

mhrijt^ V. 72. 
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smasher. Again, among the Slavonic tribes, molnijct 
is a name for lightning; and in the Serbian songs 
liTunjcb is spoken of as the sister of Grom, the thunder^ 
and has become a mythological personage. 

Besides these heroic millers, there is another pair 
C‘f Greek giants, known, by the name of Aloadae^ Otos, 
and Epliialies. In. their pride they piled Ossa on 
Oly-vvpus, and Pcllon on Ossa, like another Tower of 
Babel, in order to scale the abode of the gods. They 
were defeated by Apollo. The name of these giants 
has much the same meaning as that of the Moliones. 
It is derived from aloe, a threshing-fioor, and means 
thi-eshers. The question, then, is whether aloe, thresh- 
ing-floor, and dZevM'on and tcv dleura, wheat-flour, can 
bs traced back to the root 'mul. It is sometimes 
said that Greek words may assume an initial m for 
euphony’s sake. That has never been proved. But 
it can ho shown by several analogous cases that Greek 
words, originally beginning with m, occasionally drop 
that m. This, no doubt, is a violent change, and a 
change apparentlywvithout any physiological necessity, 
as there is no more difflculty in pronouncing an initial 
m than in pi-onouneing an initial vowel. However, 
there is no lack of analogies in Greek ; and by analo- 
gies we must be guided. Thus mdschos, a tender 
shoot, exists also as dschos or dsche, a young branch. 
Instead of mia, one, in the feminine, we find ia in 
Homer. Nay, instead of our very word dleuron, 
wheaten flour, another form, mdlctiron, is mentioned 
by Helladms.^ Again, if we compare Greek and 

^ Cf. Loljoek, Fafltolngia Oreso. Sermonis, p. 112. In Sanskrit s*idu 
in ridu-pa, bcc, lit the didnker of sweet things, can hardly be 
anything but a dialeetio form of mrfdu, sweet. 

'll. E e 
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Latin, we find that what the Eomans called Tiiola — 
namely, meal, or rather the gi'its of spelt, coarriely 
ground, which were mixed with salt, and thus strewed 
on the victims at sacrifices — were called in Greek oiihd 
or olai, though supposed to he barley instead of speltd 
On the strength of these analogies, or, it may be, 
anomalies, we need not hesitate to admit the possi- 
bility of an initial m being di-opt in Greek, and this 
would enable us to trace the names botli of the 
Iloliones and Aloaclae back to tho root mar. 

We may now take another step. If the IfoJiorn:^ 
imd Aloadae^ derive their names irom the I’oot 'li'nfv. 
may we not suppose tliatJ/ars, and possildy A’i’ca a’sri. 
the prisoner of the Aloadue, came botli from the ,sain<“ 
source ? In Sanskrit the root mar yields Marut, 
storm, literally the pounder or smasher:" ainl in {h-'* 
character of the Maruts, the companions of In d ra in 
his daily battle with Vr'itra, it is easy to discover ih" 
germs of martial deities. The same I'oot would Jullv- 
explain the Latin MursA Martin-, and, if w'o ouei* 
admit tho possible loss of an initial m, the Greek Aron, 

Cf. Buttmann, Ijetniogns, p. 450. 

® Otos and Bpliialtes, tlie wind (vata) and ilie 1nirn(‘aTie. 

® Professor Kalin takes Marat as a participle in at, a.n<l eirplaliiM it 
as dying or dead. He considers the Mar n is wta'c (jritpnitlly 
as the goals of the departed, and that becatuse the son Id wl'fo CMiiecnved 
as ghosts, or spirits, or winds, the Maruts aa.snmed rtlYerwanld !hf* 
character of storm-deities. Such a view, howe\n*r, finds no support in 
the hyixmH of the Veda. In IHliuraiitffi the brtdhcT of P/bViwnnw, both 
companions of Mars, we have a name of Himilur imjjoi't, a jMMaulor, 
tTupiier IHdor, too, "was originally the god who cru.slt«*s with flu* 
thunderbolt (Prelier, Mdmtsche MgiJtolotjid, p. 373), and tlia J/o/rr 
Mcirtis seem to rest on an analogous conception of tbe nature of 

^ The suiiiz in Mam, Marfii^, is diflerciit from tlmt In l^liirut. The 
Sanskrit MiSrut is mar-vat; Mars, Mariu, is formed, like 
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AreSs. Marmar, an old Latin, name for Mars, in 
the song of the Arvalian brothers, is a reduplicated 
formation; and in the Oscan Mchners the r of the 
reduplicated syllable is lost, flavors is more difficult 
to explain/ for there is no instance in Latin of on in 
the middle of a word, being changed into v. 

But although etymologically there is no difficulty 
in deriving the Indian name Marut^^ the Latin name 
Mao's, nay, possibly the Greek name Ao'es also, from 
one and the same root,^ there is at first sight neither 
in the legends of Muo's nor in those of Ares any very 
distinct trace of their having been 3-epresentatives of 
the storm. Mao^s at Borne and Ao^es in Thraeia, though 
their woj’ship was restricted to small territories, both 
assumed there the character of supreme tutelary 
deities. The only connecting link between the class!- 

fiartL% wliicli liappens to correspond wifcli Sanskrit piCr-ns or pdlr-yan. 
Tlie GIreek Ares Ls formed diirerentlj, bufe the aEoHc form, Areas, 

a possible Sanskrit A r ii, would come nearer to M a r a t, Kuhn, Zeii- 
schi’ij't, i. 87 6. 

^ See Corrfsen, in Ivnbn’s ZeilschrifU h* 1~35* 

® Utamtirias is the name of a totally dilferent character, the very 
opposite of if/ors. 

^ Thai Mariit and Blars were radically connected, was hrst pointed 
out by Kuhn, in Haupt’s ZeitBchrifi, v. 491 ; but he derived 

both words from 7/u/r,iu the sense of dyiii^^. Other derivations are dis- 
cussed by Oorsseu, in Kuhn’s ZeUsclirift, ii. 1. He quotes Cicero {Nat, 
Deor, ii 28) : ^ Jam qui iTja,i»‘na vertorct Mavors ; ’ Cedrenus {Gorp, Byz, 
Niehiihr, t. L p. 29d, 21 ff.) : on rui*^ Maprep ol ^VcApaioi pLopr^p. hicaXavp 
oiorct Odvarov, ^ rm' r^xrojy, rov Trap* dfipii’cov ica} porcov 

rtpwpeimv I VaiTo {L,L, V. § 73, ed. O. Muller). ‘Mars ab eo quod 
maribus in hello prinest, aiit quod ab Sabinis acceptus, ibi est MamersJ 
He liimself explains Muo's as mas, the male, the creative. He takes 
mdmert and mt^rmar as redn]dicated forms, and explains Mdvori by 
IlamorL The typical form would be Mas, and Varro and Prisciahus 
have Maspitcr for Marspiter. See also Leo Meyer, in Kuhn’s ZeiU 
mhrift, V. 887. 
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cal deities J/<ars and Ares and tho IiidLin IFarnts is 
their warlite character ; and if t/g take In dr a as ihe 
conqneror of wintcrj as tlio dGstroj'cr of darkncs'S^ ns 
the constant victor in the battle tho bi^stih*, 

powers of nature, tlicn he, as the jcndcr of the 
Maruts, who act as Ms arrrrf, assnnies a liH'm*. 
marked similarity with J/^rrs, the god of spring, t/iio 
giver of fertility, the clcstro}'er of e“\‘iL' Til yhrtvn 
Preller, without any thoiigTit of tiro rolriinnshii) 
between and the Marni s. discoverc^d. tlio personi™ 

fieation of the skj^- as excited Ty sinrirr- 

Wg have hitherto examined the direct onPImois 
of the root mar^ but W'^e have not yoo hroei into 
account the difihrent inodiilca.tions to wlde.i iJjat ror^t 
itself is liable. This is a subject of considend do iin- 

^ See Preller, Iiihulsclie p. JlGO 

^ VvqWqv, Griecln^chc y\K Ehfllie'h f'l<raicii a’Ger 

aiich verselHodeiie 1jiI<Ilie‘he KrzatElneceri hi u-ir J Hue Xefiir- 

bezieliung an, bewomierf? cli\t JSeHcfltrrlbuiic Jer i'vitTiiilec z\vL‘-:eiiLii 
nncl Athena, welohe als Gutthi cter reineu Euft oiel deB tUe 

natLirlicIjo Feindin. dea Aren i<t, mui gewdlinlich whr nnltanuher/J'; nilt 
ilini nni^elit. Soil. v. 11, wo Hie ilm durch J >ioinedi,‘{;i verwuad I, 
Ares abor mit solelieia GeUisc xiiederrasselt wio iieuntausend 

Oder jselmtaiiseiid Manner in der Schlsielifc zn iiintHBi worauf or 

als dimkles Gewulk zrim Fdimmel eiui’orOUirt. PhenHii H. xxi» 400 IT., 
wo Athena den Arcs dnrcli einen Steiinvurf vcrwiindet, er abf.'r iTilIt nnd 
bedockt sieben Mor';_^en Landes iiu Fall, nnd seme llaare v<jruHi.eh(,j! 
Bich mit dem Staiibe, seine Whilieii rassoln: was %siedtr f^aiiad'Ti 
driick ernes solchen alien IS’atiirgemaldcs intieht, wo die Er<.iv;iu.:’ki ir 
Hatnr, Loimer wetter, Wolkonbrnoh, f^owaHh^es Sidrujcu fCifi lirajr.’kij 
in der Lnft als Act© einer Hmanlischen GuUergostddehIo cr^tdr Instn, In 
denen gewohnlioh Zens, Hera, Athena, J-iephastoB, Arcs lOfd |-ieriin*s 
als die handlenden Personen anftreten. Indesnen ini ditMCi 
Bedentung des Ares bald vor der speciellen des blntlm*!i 
znrtlckgetreten/ See also IL xx. 51 : Awe 5' IripwBip^ 

AuiKam Icroff. 17. lx, 4 : 

*D.s 5* dvepoi Si5o '^Cvrov tplperov lxBuui^vt€L^ 

"Bopitj^ /ml Zi<pvp0Sy rdj re Qp^/cr^B^v 
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poiiaace, tiioiigh at the same time beset %vit]i great 
difSoulties and ■uncertainties. Hindu grammariaiis 
liave reduced tlie 'wlioie ■vtrealtli of tiieir language to 
about 13700 roots. Tliese roots once granteda they 
maiiitahied that there xemaiiied not a single *^7orcl 
imexpiained in Sanskrit. But the fact is that many 
of tliese roots are clearly theinseives derivatives. 
Thus, besides yu^ to joioj we find yii^j to joins and 
yiidhj, to Join in battle. Here g and clh are clearly 
modificatory letters^ which must originally have had 
some meaiimg. Another root^ yaui, in the sense of 
joining or glueing together, must likewise be com 
sidered as a dialectic variety of 

Let ns apply this to our root MAR. As yii forms 
^yudh, so will mar form mardh or mridli, and this 
root exists in Sanskrit in the sense of destroying, 
killing; hence lo^’idh, enemy 

Again, as yii produces yugr, so mai' might produce 
mar^ or mrig. This is a root of very common occur- 
rence, It means to rub, but not in the sense of destroy- 
ing, like dh and but in the sense of cleaning 

or purifying. This is its usual meaning in. Sanskrit, 
and it explains, for instance, the Sanskrit name 
for cat, namely, m^rr/ara, literally the animal that 
always rubs or cleans itself. In Greek we find omorg- 
ny-mi in the same sense. But this general meaning 
became still more defined in Greek, Latin, German, and 
Slavonic, and by changing r into I the root malg was 
formed, meaning to rub or stroke the udder of the 

^ TIub subject bas been more fully treated in Seienm of Thought^ 
pp. 350 seep 

® Eigveda^ vi, 53, 4; kill the enemies. 
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COTT, i.e. to milk. Thus melgd, and anielgo, in Greek, 
mean to milk; in Latin, mulgere has the same 
meaning. In Old High-German we find the substan- 
tive milchu, and from it new verbal derivatives in the 
sense of milking. In Lituanian, inilzti means both 
to milk and to stroke. These two cognate meanings 
are kept asunder in Latin by mulgere, as distinct from 
mulcere, to stroke, and we thus discover a third modi- 
fication of onar with final palatal s, viz. mars. This 
root expresses in Sanski-it the idea of gentle stroking, 
and with certain prepositions comes to mean to re- 
volve, to meditate, to think. In the Latin marcus, 
a large hammer or pestle, on the contrary, the funda- 
mental idea is not that of gentle stroking, but of 
violent strokes. Marcus, like Marcius, Marcicmus, 
and Marcellus, became a proper name, and occurs 
again in later times in the name of Charles Martel. 

The verb marcere has a different history altogether. 
We saw that the i-oot mgr meant originally the 
gradual wearing away of the human body. Marcere 
exhibits the same idea in a secondary form. It means 
to droop, to faint, to fade. From it marciduuS, 
withered, feeble. In Greek we have the adjective 
malak6s, which may be related. It means soft and 
smooth, originally rubbed down or polished ; and it 
comes to mean at last feeble, sick, or effeminate.^ 

One of the most regular modifications of mar 
would be mr^, and this, under the form of mid, 
means in Sanskrit to wither*, to fade away. In 
Greek, ml being frequently rendered by hi, we can 

^ Of. Latin levis ; djjtaXSsj if for /xafiaXo^, soft, may belong to the same 
root. W© have to consider, however, the Attic 
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iiardly be ■^yrong in referring to tliis base lldx, mean- 
ing slack in body and in mind, and the Gothic 
'inalsh-s, foolishd Soft and foolish are used sjnon}"- 
mously in many languages, nor is it at ali unlikely 
that the Greek moros, foolish, luaj* come from our 
root hnar, and have meant at fii-st soft. 

Here we see how difierent meanings play into each 
other. A violent blow and a soft stroke share almost, 
the same name, and what from one point of view is 
looked upon as worn down and destroyed, is from 
another point of view considered as smooth and bril- 
liant. We saw that in om 6 1 'gnyrai the meaning fined 
upon was that of rubbing or wiping clean, in ariXtlgJ 
that of rubbing or milking : and we can see hoTf a 
third sense, that of rubbing in the sense of hurting*, 
tearing off or plucking off, is expressed in Sanskrit by 
mar/t, to hurt, in Greek by mergo or amdrgd. 

If we suppose our root maT strengthened by means 
of a final labial, instead of the final guttural which 
we have just been considering, we have ’niai'p, a base 
frequently used by Greek poets. It is generally 
translated by catching (and wrongly identified w'lth 
harjjdsd), but we perceive traces of its original mean- 
ing in such expressions as gSras emarpsed old age 
ground him down; chlhdna murpte {II. xvi. 

2.28), he struck or pounded the earth with his feet. 

Let us keep to this new base, marp, and consider 
that it may assume the forms of raalp and mlap ; let 
us then remember that onl, in Greek, is interchange- 
able with and we arrive at the new base, hlap. 


^ Curtins, JEJ. L S03- 


® OtL sxiv. 390. 
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well, known in tke Greek hldptS, I damage, I kinder, 
I mar. This lidjptd still lives in the English to hlamie, 
the French hldmer, for blasmer, which is a corruptioia 
of Uasphimer. The Greek hlasphemeirb, again, stands 
for hlapsipJie'mein, i. e. to nse damaging words ; and. 
in hla]psi we see the verb hldptv, the legitimate ofl- 
spring of our root 'niar. 

One of the most prolific descendants of mar is the 
root marcl. It occui's in Sanskrit as mridnfiti, and 
as mradati, in the sense of rubbing down; but it is 
likewise used, particular^ if joined with prepositions, 
in the sense of to squash, to overcome, to conquer. 
From this root we have the Sanskrit mridu, soft^ 
(also ridu), the Latin mollis (mard, maid, mall), the 
Old Slavonic mladti (maldu), and, though formed by 
a different suffix, the English mellovj. In all these 
words what is ground down to powder was used as 
the representative of smoothness, and was readily 
transferred to moral gentleness and kindness. Dust 
itself was called by the same root in its simplest form, 
namely, rsxrid, which, after meaning dust, came to 
mean soil in general, or earth. Mritsna also means 
dust in Sanskrit. 

The Gothic malma, sand, belongs to the same class 
of words ; so does the Modern German ze^malmen, to 
grind to pieces, and the Gothic malwjan, used by 
Ulfilas in the same sense. 

In Latin this root has thrown out several offshoots. 
Malleus^ a hammer, stands probably for mardeus ; and 

* Curtins W. p. 222) points out the analogous case of Greek ripr^v, 
tender, if deriTed from re/?, as in r^ipco. If so^ terra also, dust, might be 
explained like Sanskrit uif dust, earth. 
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even maviellus, nnless it stEncls for ‘iTiaTceUtiS, elaiiiii 
the same kin. In a seeondarv form vre find our roo'c 

in Latin as morclere. to oite. criainallv to arind or 

ivoriy. 

In Englislij to smurz lias ?3ec-n Trek compared rniin 
Tiiordei'o, the s being a forinrfdTe lettc-r v;i 
shall meet again.^ ‘A vromid smarts/ me 
bites or hurts. It is thus applied to every a 
and in German Bcli-mers means pain in general." 

This root maoxl, the Greek TiiJklo, to make licyaid, 
assumes in English regularly the form rtiait or 'iiieit ; 
HOT is there any doubt that the English to raelt meant 
oi’isi'liaaily to Xixdk.z soft, if aoo by the bloYfs of the 
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Yuleaii, means the smelter, and is derived from ravl- 
ceve? The Geiman scJorndz:en has the same povrer, 
and is used both as a transitive and an intransitive 
verb. Now let us watch the clever ways of language. 
An expression was wanted for the softening influenee 
which man exercises on man by looks, gestures, woi’ds. 
or prayers. What could be done 3 The same root 
was taken which had conveyed before the idea of 
smoothing a rough sui’face, of softening a hard sub- 
stance ; and, with a slight modification, the root mard 
became fixed as the Sanskrit mrid, or to 

soften, to propitiate. It was used in that sense 
chiefly with regard to the gods, who were to be pro- 


^ See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatikf ii. p. 701. 

® Of. Ebel, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, tIL 2*26, where CiAspdaXios is like- 
wise traced to this root, and the Gothic marzjim^ to mar. See also 
Beiiary, Kuhn’s ZeitscJirlft, iv, 48. 

® Corssen, Deitrage, p. 356, 
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pitiatecl by prayers and sacrifices. It was likewise 
used in an intransitive sense of the gods themselves, 
who were implored to melt, to become softened and 
gracious ; and prayers which we now translate by 
‘ Be gi'acious to us/ meant originally ‘ Melt to us, O 
gods.’ ^ 

From this source springs the Gothic mild, the Eng- 
lish mild, originally soft or gentle. The Lituanian 
takes from it its name for love, meile ; and in Greek 
we find meilia, gladdening gifts or appeasements, and 
such derivatives as meiUaso, to soothe, and meilicJios, 
gentle. 

This was one aspect of the process of melting ; but 
there was a second, equally natural, namely, that of 
melting or dying away in the sense of desh-ing, yearn- 
ing, grieving after a thing. We might say a man 
melts in love, in grief (in German er zerschmilzb, er 
vergeht vot Liehe), and the Greeks said in the same 
sense meledaznd, I melt, i. e. I care for, meledone, 
anxiety, giief. Melddmenos, too, is explained by 
Hesychius in the sense of desiring.^ But more than 
this. W e saw before that thei’e is sufl&cient evi- 
dence for the occasional disappearance of the initial 
m in the root mar. We therefore are justified in 
identifying the Greek eldomai with an original mel- 
domai. And what does eldomai mean in Greek? 
It means to die for a thing, to desii’e a thing ; ® 
that is to say, it means exactly what it ought to 

^ Kigveda, vL 51, 5 : *Vasava^ mri^ata sia/i,’ 

^ Cf. Cnrtius, G. M. ii. 167. 

® In Wallacliian, dor means desire, but it is in reality the same as 
Italian diiolo^ pain. Cf. Diez, s. v. Analogous constructions in Latiii^ 
Cortfdon ardehat Alexhu 
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mean if it is derived from the root wliicii vre liave in 
'in^ldS, 1 melt. 

We havejV*iiiie engaged in these investigations, met 
on several occasions Tvitli an s prefixed to Ttiar, and 
we have treated it simply as a modificatory element 
added for the purpose of distinguishiEg words which 
it was felt desirable to keep distinct. Without in- 
quiring into the real origin of this s, which has formed 
the subject of violent disputes between Professors 
Pott and Curtins, we may take it for granted that the 
Sanskrit root smar is closely related to the root mar; 
nor is it difficult^ to discover how the meaning of 
smar, namiely, to remember, could have bet-n ela- 
borated out of mar, to grind. We saw over and over 
again tbat tbe idea of melting glided into that of 
loving, hoping, and desiring, and we shall find that 
the original meaning of smar in Sanskrit is to desire, 
to brood, not to remember.^ Thus Sanskrit smara is 
love, very much like the Lituanian nneile, love, i. e. 
melting. From this meaning of desiring, new mean- 
ings branched off, such as dwelling on, brooding over, 
musing over, and then recollecting. In the other 
Aryan languages the initial s does not appear. We 
have memor in Latin, memoria, memorare, aE in the 
special sense of remembering ; but in Greek merma trd 
means simply I brood, I care, I mourn ; merinina is 

^ Ciirfciiis mentions smar as one of the roots whiclij if not feom tlie 
beginning, ^ bad, at all events before tbe Ajyan sepaz^ation, assumed an 
entirely intellectual meaning,’ — jE 7. i. 84. 

® Pawini, Bba tupai/^a, 19, 46: *smri Yp, antkye/ 

■wliicli Colebrooke translates by to regret or remember witli tenderness. 
Madbava explains tbe term by ntka^J^^a-pttrYakaw smara^^ain, 
recollection preceded by longing. 
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anxiety 5 and even md-rtyr need not necessarily mean 
a man wlio remembers, but a man who cares for, wlio 
clierislies, wlio holds a thing.^ 

Strange as it may seem^ the same root w'McIi after 
expressing desiring and brooding, came to mean to re- 
member, lent itself likewise to the expression of the idea 
of forgetting. In this case we must go back to the 
fundamental idea of mar, which was to fade awa3?'^ to 
decay in an intransitive sense. This, applied transi- 
tively, would naturally come to mean to forget. Thus 
mardh in Sanskrit means to forget, marsh comes to 
mean, not only to forget, but not to mind, to bear, to 
forgive. Nay, mrish^ is a common adverb, moaning 
in vain. 

In unravelling this cluster of words, it has been my 
chief object to trace the gradual growth of ideas, the 
slow progress of the mind from the single to the 
general, from the material to the spiritual, from the 
concrete to the abstract. To imb down or to jiolish 
leads to the idea of propitiation; to wear off or to 
wither are expressions applied to the consuming feel- 
ing of hopes deferred and hearts sickening, and ideas 
like memory and martyrdom are clothed in words 
taken from the same source. From the vmry nature 
of these inquiries into the growth and ramifications of 
the meaning of roots, it follows that they can be 
hypothetical only. Into the question of the formal 
modifications of the root mar I do not mean to enter 
here. But whatever view we take, whether we look 

* Of. i6jj.ajpoSf l 7 xe£r£jufly/)oy, iu tlie sense of caring for arrows, spears, 
&c., Benary, Kuhn's Zeiieehrifi, 5v. 53 ; and itXTopes *'AypavXos^ 
*EiVv6Xios, Zevs^ Preller, Griec7dsc&e M^iAologie, p. 205« 
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upon iiaarp’s mards niardh^ mars^ Biarsli as sur- 
vivals of an even larger nnnLber of j)g:rallel rootSj or 
as derivatives ^ from one common root, w can hardly 
doiiht tlieir more or less distant relations rdp. And if 
that is grantedj all we can do is to discover, if possi- 
ble, the more or less hidden passt^ges through which 
the liiiman mind arrived from one veiy sinijoe eonecpjh 
at ideas apparenthv so distant from one anorhcr as ‘co 
remeniberj to foi^getj to die and to love^ to liiirt ond 
to soften. 

The fates and fortunes of this one root mtyr form 
but 0; small chapter in the history and growth of tl::e 
Aryan languages ; hut we may derive from this, small 
chapter some idea a-s to the povrer and elascicMy o? 
roots, and the unlimited 8^03" of metapdior in the 
formation of new ideas. 

^ Tlins ErugmaiiE^ in Ii!s Grumlriis,, § 40-1, takes to r3 

possibly formed by coaipodtioiij, bein^* asssnrJatcd to 
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Xiocice on San^iiag'e* 

TfTIEW pliilosopliers iiave so clearly perceived tlie 
importance of language in all the operations of 
the human, mind, few have so constantly insisted on 
the necesvsity of watching the influence of words on 
thought as Loche in his Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Of the four books into which this 
great work is divided, one, the third, is entirely de- 
voted to Words or Language in general. At the time 
when Locke wrote^, but little attention bad been paid 
to the philosophy of language, and the author, afraid 
that he might seem to have given more pi'ominenco 
to this subject than it deserved, thought it necessary 
to defend himself against such a charge in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

What I have here said concerning words in this third hook 
will possibly be thought by some to be much more than what 
so slight a subject required. I allow it might be brouglit into 
a narrower compass ; hut I was willing to stay my reader on an 
argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way 
(I am sm*e it is one I thought not of when I began to write) ; 
that by searching it to the bottom, and turning it on every side, 
some part or other might meet with every one’s thoughts, and 
give occasion to the most averse or negligent to reflect on a 
general miscarriarge, which, though of great consequence, is 
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little taken notiee of, Wlien it is cozi-^idered wliai a pndcler Is 
made about essences, and how ranch all sorts of Imowledg’e, 
discourse, and conrersation are pestered and disordered by tke 
careless and confused use and application of words, it rdilj, _per-» 
haps, be tlioiiglit worth wliile tliorouglilj* to lay it open. And 
I shall be pardoned if I have dwelt long on an an-gument which 
I thinks therefore, needs to he inculcated; because the fanhls 
men are usually guilty of in this kind are not only the grerkest 
hindrances of true Imowledge, but ra-e so well thought of as to 
pass for it. Men would often see what a siiiall pittance o: 
reason and truth, or possihbr none at all, is mixed with those 
huffing opinions they are swelled with, if they would but lock 
beyond fashionable sounds, and obseiwe wliat ideas are, or are 
not, comxcrelieiided under those words with which they are so 
armed at all pjoints, and with which they so confiJeutly lay 
about them. I shall imagiae I have done some service to truth, 
peace, and learning, if, by an enlargement on this subyec h I 
can make men redect on their o’-.vUl use of language, end give 
them reason to snsxcect, that since it is frequent for others, it 
may also be possible for them, to have some times very good 
and a.pp?roved words in their months and ■writings, with very 
uncertain, little, or no signification. And, therefore, it is iifit 
unreasonable for them to be wniy herein themselves, and not to 
be unwilling to have these exammed by others.^ 

And sgain, wlien siinmiing np the results of Ms 
inquiries, Locke saj-s : 

For since the things the mind contemplates are none of 
them, besides itself, j)i'esent to the understanding, it is neces- 
sary that something else, as a sign or representation of the 
thing it considers, should be pjresent to it ; and these are ideas. 
And because the scene of ideas that make one man's tho'ughts 
cannot be laid open to the immediate view of another, nor laid 
up anywhere but in the memory— a no very sure repository — ■ 
therefore, to communicate our thoughts to one another, as well 
as record them for our own use, signs of our ideals are also 
necessary. Those which men have found most convenient, and 


^ Locke, Oii f/ie Undentanding, iii. 5, 16, 
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therefore generally make nse of, are articulate sounds. The 
consideration, of ideas and words as the g7'eat instruments of 
hnoivledgey mahes no despicable pa^'t of their considef'alion^ who 
would talce a view of Imman Imotvledge in the whole extent of it. 
AncI^ perJtap)S^ if they tcere distinctly weighed and duly considered 
they would afford us a^ioiher soH of logic and critic^ than wlmt 'we 
have been hitherto acquainted with. 

But, although so strongly impressed with the im- 
portance which language, as such, claims in the ope- 
rations of the understandings Locke himself never 
gave a clear definition of ideas as distinguished from 
words, and lie never seemed to have perceived that the 
two are inseiparahle, that the one cannot exist with- 
out the other, and that an arbitrary imposition of 
articulate sounds to signify definite ideas, is an 
assumption unsupported by any evidence. Locke 
never seems to have realised the intricacies of the 
naming, or, as ho would prefer to saj?-, names-giving 
process, and though he admits frequently the difficulty, 
nay, sometimes, the impossibility, of our handling any 
general ideas without the outward signs of language, 
he never questions for a moment the received theory 
that at some time or other in the history of the 
world men had accumulated a treasure of anonymous 
general conceptions, to which, when the time of in- 
tellectual and social intercourse had arrived, they 
skilfully attached those phonetic labels which we call 
words. 


T3ie Historical Sciiool. 

The age in which Locke lived and wrote was not 
partial to those inquiries into the early history of 
mankind which have, during the last two generations, 
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engaged tlie attention of t!ie niosi: eminent pIiiIo>o» 
pliers. Instead of gatiieriiig the iVagmeiiis of tli 
primitive language, poetry, and reltgiunj not 01113^ e 
the Greeks and Romans, lait of all the nations oj‘ the 
world, and instea,d of tiyiiig to penetracej as lar as 
possiHe, into tlie real and aetnai life of the faiheio .if 
the liriman racej and elms to hm-rn Low ijotli in 
thoughts and words wo emne to be w’hat xre are, L:m 
great schools of philosoplre in the ISih centum;" 'wem 
satisfied wdtli ‘bnildiiig ap theories how langiirga^ 
might have sprung into iife^ how reiigioji might 
been revealed or inrenlod, how m^vhchg;.’ nilght 


have booii put together Iw or Tjo-.-ts. ot siatos- 

Bierij for the purposes of inscruetion. of a:nu&;.iaei.h 
or of irand. Such sjsmmsj though ingenious and 
plausible, and still in full possession of inan\" of our 
hanubouks of history and phjilosojphy, will have to give 
“way to the spirit of what may be called the I/istor/c^tl 
jSe/iOol of the IStii eentiiiyv The principles of tlieae 
two schools are diametrically opposed ; tho one begiiis 
with theories vritliout facts, the o:l:er ^ith facts vatli- 
oiit theories. The systems of 


Ilo'usseaii^ and in later tiiiics of Coirde. are plain, intelli- 
gible, and perfectly rational ; the facts collected, by men 
like Wolf, Herder, Hlehiihr, F. Seldegel, TF. tv/i llitm- 
hoMt, Bup2^, Biirnoiif Grinvni, Bunsen, and others, are 
fragnientaiy, the inductions to which they point in- 
complete and obscure, and op)posed to many of our 
received ideas. Nevmtlieless, the studj" of the anti- 
cpiity of man, the Palieontology of the human mind, 
can never again be allowed to become the playground 
of mere theorisers^ however bold and brilliant, but 
II. E f 


o 
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must henceforth be cultivated in accordance -with 
those principles that have produced rich harvests in 
other fields of inductive research. It is no want of 
respect for the groat men of former ages to say that 
they would have written differently if they had lived 
in our days. Loche, with the results of Comparative 
Philology before him, would have cancelled, I believe, 
the whole of his third book On the Human Under- 
standing ; ’ and oven his zealous and ingenious pupil, 
Horne TooJee, would have given us a very diflerent 
volume of ^ Diversions of Puiiey.’ But in spite of this, 
there are no books which with all their faults — nay, 
on account of these vei-y faults — are so instructive to 
the student of language as Loclce'^s Essay, and Horne 
Tookes Diversions ; nay, there are man}?- points bear- 
ing on the later growth of language which they have 
handled and cleared up with greater mastery than 
even those who came after them. 

Material Meamaig* of Words- 

Thus the fact that all words expressive of im- 
material conceptions are derived by metaphor from 
words expressive of sensuous ideas was for the first 
time clearly and definitely put forward by Locke, and 
is now fully confirmed by the researches of compa- 
rative philologists. All roots, i. e. all the material 
elements of language, are expressive of sensuous im- 
pressions, and of sensuous impressions only; and as 
all words, even the most abstract and sublime, are 
derived from roots, comparative philology fully en- 
dorses the conclusions anived at by Locke. This is 
what Locke says (iii. 3, 5) : 
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It may also lead ns a little toi;7arLl tlie or’ginal of all oai’ 
notions and kno-^^vleilge., if we reraark, liow great a dependence 
onr words have on coiiiaion sensible ideas: and how tliose. 
wliicli are made use of to stand for actions and notions ffjite 
renioretl from sense, have their rise froui taene!-\ and, from 
obvious sensible icleas^ are transferred to ntore ab>::iTno signhi- 
cations, and niado to stand for ideas that come T:vt under the 
cognisance of our senses: e.g. to 

Iwud, aeUiei’d, coHceh'a, itistn, d/hpifsh clisiHrlauct^ d:e.« 

are all words taken from the operations of sensible things, and: 
applied to certain modes of lliinking. in its prime rv 

signification, is breatli : tnif/ih a messenger : and i dorilro not, 
but if we could trace them to their sources^ ive should fnd. iu oil 
langHi!(i€Sf]iG names ‘which staml for tilings ilu:c fdl rot unlrr 
our St uses, to have tliidr jlrsl rise from Sinslldo Idios* Bj v:h:en 
we imiy give some kindt of guess, vdiat kind of notii ns Ih'W- were 
aiiil wlience derived, wliick filled their niir.ds, vd:o vrerc the 
'iirst beginiiers of languages : and hovr nature, even hi the 
nainiiig of things, unawares suggested to men the originals and 
principles of all their knowledge ; whilst, to give names, that 
might make kiiowai to others any operations they felt in tlieiii- 
seives, or any other ideas that come not under their senses, they 
were fain to borrow words from ordinary known ideas of sensa- 
tion, by that means to make others the more easily” to conceive 
those operations they experimeiitecl in themselves, which macle 
BO oiitivard sensible appearances ; and then, when i hey had got 
1‘iBOTni and agreed iiaines, to signify these internal opemition’S 
of their owui minds, they were siiiiieieiitly furiiislied to make 
known by Avords all their other ideas, since they could consist 
of nothing but either of outward sensible perceptions, or of the 
inward operations of their minds about them ; we having', as 
has been proved, no ideas at all, but what originally came either 
from sensible objects without, or what we feel williin ourselves 
from the imvard workings of our own s|)irits, of which we are 
conscious to ourselves within. 

TMs passage, tliougli somewhat inTolved and ob- 
scure, is a classical passage, and has formed the 
subject of many commentaries, both favourable and 

F f 
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imfavourable. Some of Locke’s followers, particularly 
Horne Tooke, used the statement that all abstract 
■words had originally a matei'ial meaning, in oi’der to 
prove that all our knowledge was restricted to sen- 
suous knowledge ; and such was the apparent cogency 
of their arguments, that, to the present day, those 
who are opposed to materialistic theories consider it 
necessary to controvert the facts alleged by Locke 
and Horne Tooke, instead of examining the cogency 
of the consequences that are supposed to flow from 
them. Now the facts stated by Locke seem to be 
above all doubt. Bjpirittis is certainly derived from a 
verb spirm^Ci which means to draw breath. The same 
applies to animxLS. Animus, the mind, as Cicero says,’- 
is so called from anima, air. The root is mi, which in 
Sanskrit means to blow, and wbicb has given rise to 
the Sanskrit and Greek words for wind, an-ila and 
dn-emos. Thus the Greek thymds, the soul, comes 
from iUijein, to rush, to move violently, the Sanskrit 
dhh, to shake. Fi'om dhh we have in Sanski-it dhhli, 
dust, which comes from the same root, and dhhma, 
smoke, the Latin fumus. In Greek, the same root 
supplied tli'§dla, storm-wind, and thymds, the soul, as 
the seat of the passions. Plato guesses correctly 
when he says {Crat. p. 419) that thymds, soul, is so 
called d-Trd rijs dvcrecas kuI C^creois rijs To imagine 

certainly meant in its original conception to make 
pictures, to picture to ourselves ; but even to picture 
is far too mixed an idea to have been expressed by a 

^ Cieero, Tusetd* 3 . 9, nth fin* Locke, Human Understand ing, iv. 
8, 6, not© (ed. London, 1886, p, 412). ^ Anima sit animus ignis ve 
nescio,’ &c. 
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simple root. Imarjo, pici-ure, stands for Tniyi! 0 '[;r>. os 
iTiiitoT for ‘i'liiiiitfoT, tlie Groelc a; t'r/jsbrittii, all from n 
root md. to measisre. and tliorefore rneaniue oriA'inaiir 
to measure again and again, to copy, to imi.aro. To 
ajjpreltencl and to cora2yyeHoyol meant to grasp a: li 
tiling and to gi’asp a thing together; tj ud'-c/c to 
one’s opinions was liicrally to stiek to one’s otiinions : 
to conceive was to take and hole! together: to irsi-T. 
was to drop or pour in; to d-isgust was to cream a 
bad taste; to disturb was to throw into disorder; 
and tranqiiiniiy was erJmiiess, and partieiilarlT the 
smoothness of the sea. 

Look at any words expressiTe of o'iijeeis wijiic'a 
caimot fail ixndeT the immeedate cognisance of dm 
souses, and von will not have mueb diliicuitv in test- 
iug- the truth of Locke's assertion that such words 
are invariably derived from others which originally 
were meant to express the objects of the senses. 


I begin with 

a list of Kafir metaphors : — • 

Words* 

Litoral moannig. 

Fignra Live meaning* 

beta 

• bent . 

. piinisli 

dbielaiia * 

» to eat together . 

.to be on terms of 



iiitercDurse 

fa * « e 

. to be dying , 

. to be sick 

lilala « 

• to sit . . * 

« to d-welij live;, coii“ 



tiime 

ihlaii «, « 

* bnsb « # • 

. refuge 

ingcala • # 

, Hying- ant • • 

. uncommon dexterity 

iiiiicwadi 

. kind of bulbous plant book, glass 

inja , , 

» dog . 

. a de|)eiidaBt 

kolwa » . 

• to be satisfied « 

. to believe 

lila 

* to cry • • 

. to mourn 

miiamli . « 

. sweet 

. pleased, agreeable 

gauka . « 

. to be snax^ped asunder to be quite dead 
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iimsila . 
zidlila * « 

akasiboni 

nikela inrllilebe 
iikndlila ubomi 
ukudbla timiitu 


Literal meaning, 
tail . 

to eat oneself « 
he does not see ns 

give the ears 
to eat life . 
to eat a x^erson • 


ukumgekeza inldoko, to break his head 
ukuniika umntu « to smell a x^crsoii 


Figurative meaning, 
court messenger 
to be x^roiicl 
he is above noticing 
us 

listen attentively 
, to live 

to confiscate Iiis xmo- 
j)orty 

to weary one 
to aecosG one of 
witchcraft ^ 


111 Now Guinea Ho have pity ^ can only be cxpres.seil 
by a word which means originally Ho have a stoniacli- 
aclie/*' Our own word trihidation^ anxiety, is derived 
from trihuhim^ a sledge used by the ancient liOiimns 
for rubbing out the corn, consisting of a wooden plat- 
form, studded underneath with sharp pieces of iliiit 
or with iron teetli.^ The similarity betweGii the ^state 
of mind that had to be expressed and tlic sttiie of tlio 
grains of corn shaken in a tribiilxmi is Gviilenty ami 
so striking that, if once u»sed, it was not Jikely to be 
forgotten again. This again^ is derived 

from the verb terere, to rub or giinci. Trlltilare is 
used by Tertiillian in the sense of oiipressing."^ Now 
suppose a man’s mind so oppressed with the weight <jf 
his former misdeeds that ho can hardly bi'eatlio, or 
look upj or resist the pressure, but feels crushed and 
ground to dust within himself, that man wcnihl 
descidbe his state of mind as a state of ajulidlloa^^ 


* Appleyard, L c, p. 70 . 

® Bee IntrocluctioB to Lawes, Motii Gmmii’tar, 1805# 
® See Wliite, JjciHn'^MntjUah Biclwnar^y s* V# 

* X)ie2» Qmmmutik, p. 27# 
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•which means ‘ being ground to pieces/ from the same 
verb terere, to grind. 

The French ^oenser, to think, is the Latin, pensare, 
which would mean to weigh, and lead us back to 
ptandere, to lift, to weigh.^ ‘ To be in suspense ’ literally 
means to he hung up, and swaying to and fro. ‘ To 
suspend judgment’ means to hang it up, to keep it 
from taking effect. 

Do'iibt, again, the Latin dtihiti'in, expresses literally 
the position between two points, from duo, just as 
the German Ztceifel points back to sivei, two. In 
Sanskrit doubt is expressed by s a ms a 3^ a, i. e. lying 
together, or sandeha, sticking together. 

To hclleve is generally identified -with the Gerinom 
hcliehen, to be pleased -with a thing, or erlcnihen, to 
approve ; the Latin lihct, it pleases. But to believe, as 
well as the German glauhen, meant original^ more 
than simply to aj)prove of a thing. Both words must 
bo traced back to the word lahh, which has retained 
its original meaning in the Sanskrit lobha, desire, 
and the Latin libido, violent, iri’osistible desire.^ The 
same root 'was afterwards taken to express that irre- 
sistible passion of the soul, wliich makes man break 
through the evidence of the senses and the laws of 
reason {credo c/wia ahmrdum), and drives him, by a 
power w'hich nothing can control, to embrace some 
truth which alone can satisfy the natural cravings of 
his being. This is belief in its truest sense, though it 
dwindles down in the course of time to mean no more 

* See FyfOfirapJdes of Wordsy p. 

® Gliuibe isfc wie die Liebe : er lasst i:5ich aiclitr erzwingen.* 

— Sclxopeubauer^ Farerga, ii. 326, 
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than to suppose, or to ho pleaKod. just as T love, whieli 
is derived from the same root as to hclleve, comes ic- 
mean, I like. 

T-ndli has hcen explained by Horne Tooke as that 
■which a man troivclk. This, howe-vcr, would oxplnin 
very little. To trotv is hut a derivative verb, moan- 
ing to make or hold a thing true. But what is true ? ^ 
Tme^ Goth, iriggtv-s, is connected with the Sk. root 
darJi, to he firm, and meant originallj’- firm, solid, 
anything that will hold. 


Another -word 

for tfiie in 

Sanskri 

f; is 

sai^vf! 

... an 

adjective formed 

from the pi 

articiplo 

pro 

sent of 


auxiliary verb a 

s, to bo. 5 

3at coiT 

esponds to 

the 

Latin ens, being 

; from it satya, t: 

rue, 

tlio G 

ret'k 

eieos? the A.S. sst 

Mh, English 

south, fU 

> in 

sootln<^ 


forsooth, &c. If 1 1 

say that sat 

corresponds 

to the I 

-at in 

ens^ the similarity 

f may not 

eeiii vc.!*\' 

■ Ktr 

ikiii" 

o 

Yef 

Latin ens clearly 

stands for 

sens, wl 

lich 

apiK‘fii 

’S ill 

pTw-BChis? The : 

nominative 

singtilar 

of J 

?at is 

SJilL 

because in Sanska.’ 

it we cannot have a 

wor 

d cmdin 

Sf ill 

o 


na. But the accusative sing, is santam =rcy(it!nJ, 
the nom. plur. santa =i<enteisi so that there can bo 
no doubt as to the identity of the Hvo ■words in 
Sanskrit and Latin. 

* Ktihn’s viL 02; Leo Mejer^ OtdFi, Spranhe^ § 29, 

® See Pott, EtymologiHche Vorschavtjen^ u» f ; Koni, iff JCuIhiV 
Zeiisclirift, viii. 400* It should he remeHihcred tiud hi Katya, tiio t 
belongs to the base, and that fche derivative element k not fcya, (Irf^ek 
muy, but ja* Whether represents the same sniiix as ya In Sjumkrit 
may be doubtful. See, however, Bupp, 6V. (2), § .109 a, 2 

(p. 212) ; and § 950. Sattva m Sanskrit means being ami a bemg, 

® Essentia is a word formed in defiance of the rules of philology. It 
was meant to expres^j the Greek ouen'a, in which case it ought to ha*^'o 
been eniia^ Seneca, 58, holds Cicero I’cwponaible for the word* 
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And liow did language express what, if it were a 
rational eoiiception at all, would seem to be the most 
immaterial of all conceptions — namely, noiliingl It 
was expressed in the only way in. which it could be 
expressed — namely, by the negation, of, or the com- 
parison with, something real and tangible^ It was 
called in Sanskrit asat, that which is not; in Latin 
ndldl, i. e. nildl'um-i~ which stands for nif Utmi) i.o. ne- 
f ilam, and means ‘ not a thread or shred.’ In French 
rien is actually a mere corruption of Te7n, the accusa- 
tive of res, and retains its negative sense even without 
the negative particle hy which it was originally 
preceded. Thus is '3ion-2ocis$tim, not a step ; 

ve-polnt is non-pinietum, not a point. The French 
iie'wid, Italian nieiife, are the Latin non ens. And 


^ ^DcnK|ne VOX lisec nilnl nomen esf;, re! tamcn nomen esse non potest. 
Nam fii e. g. snbdiiceiites binariiim efc ternariiini ex quinarioj non vide- 
mus nllnui i-esiduiiin, si iiUus subduciione inexairiisse velimus, oratio 
Ii03o nihil n\sidimm esf, et in ilia nomen nihil inutile nonest. Propter 
eaiiflem raiionem etiam minus gunni nildl dicetur recta de residue, nbi 
majus detraliitiir a iiiinore. Hnjusmodi enim residua doctianae causa 
fmgit sibi animus, cupitque, quuties opus est, in memoriam revocare/ 
Hobbes, I.ofrictt, i. 2, 6. 

^ Uf„ Tvuliii, Zfifschri/h, i. 544. Hietricli mentions similar eases of 
sliortening, sucli as cognltus and ndtus, pejero and j'^ro, Bopp bas 
eloaidy given up the etymology of nihUf which he proposed in tlie first 
edition of his Comparative Oramwar, as it is suppressed in the second. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. White, in his Laim'^E'uglUh Bio- 
iiOiLurpy should continue to quote from the fii'st edition only of Bopp’s 
work. As to Ih taking the pdace of/, we know that in Spanish Latin/ 
is frequently represented by e.g. hahlar-fahulari, hijo—Jilim^ 
hitrro furrmu, Idlo =^Jiliimm Instead o^Jllii we find ikXi in Trinchera^ 
p, 104. In Latin itself, too, these t\vo letters are occasionally in ter- 
clningod. Instead of hiroiis, the Sabines said/rc^^.^ ; instead of hmdus, 
fmim; instead of Imrena, faremu Na,y, double forms are mentioned 
m Latin, such as hordeum fordeiim \ liosHs ma(kfoBih\ liariolm 
MiHfiiriolm* See Corssen, Auaspraahe der LateimscJien Spraelie^ p. 46. 
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now oToserve for a moment how fahles will grow up 
under the charm of language. It was pei’foctly cor- 
rect to say, ‘I give you nothing,’ i. e. ‘I give yon not 
even a shrod.’ Hei'e we arc speaking of a I'elr.tive 
nothing ; in fact, we only deny soinotliing. or decline 
to give something. It is likewise porfoctly coiTCct 
to say, on stepj)iug into an empty room, ‘There is 
nothing here,’ meaning not that there is aljsolutely 
nothing, but only that things which wo oxpoci. to 
find in a room arc not there. But by dint of using 
such phrases over and over .again, a vagiu^ idc;’. is 
gradually formed in the mind of a Notliing. and Kihil 
becomes the name of something posiihe and rtsuL 
People at a very early time began to talk of the 
Nothing,'^ as if it wore a something: find they 
gradually brought themselves to treinhlo at the idea 
of cmnihllaiioii — an idea utterly inconcoi\ ah]e. execjtt 
in the brain of a madman. A wiiiliihdhyn., if it liteant 
anything, could etyinologically — and in this case, wo 
may add, logically too — ^mcfin nothing Imt to bo re- 
duced to a something which is not a shred — smvly no 
very fearful state, considering that in strict logic it 
would comprehend the whole realm of existence, ox- 

* Mill on HnmiUon, p. 818, quotc-s TTamilton as uayiii!:’’: ‘Wo oan 

conceive no real anniliiliitiun* no almilnto Kinldn.t^ of into 

nothing/ Mill aays; ^ If our fncapaeity of Ofmcehlng aiiniliiiaUtdi only 
means that wo cannot tepre.sGUfc to ourHc4ves an nniverwe devoid «jf 
e?dstcnee, I do not deny it. Wiiatuver else 'wo may BnpjioHa removed^ 
there always remains the conception of empty Fpace, and Bir “W. IL is 
probably right in his opinion, that we canmii Imagine ewen empty spaias 
withont clothing it mentally with some sort of coltair or figm'o. Bnt wo 
can conceive both a beginning and an end to all phynical 
As a mere hypotheala, the notion that matter cannot bo annihilated^ 
arose early/ 
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elusive only of whati is meant by shred. Yet wbat 
speculations, wliat fears, wbat ravings, have sprung 
from this word Nihil — a mere "word, and nothing 
else ! We see things grow and decay, we witness the 
birth and death of living things, but we never see 
anything lost or annihilated. Now, what does not 
fall within the cognisance of our senses, and what 
contradicts every princij)le of our reasoning faculties, 
has no j-ight to be expressed in language. We may 
use the names of -material ohjects to express im- 
material objects, if they can be rationally conceived. 
Wo can conceive, for instance, powers not within the 
ken of our senses, yet endowed with a material reality. 
We can call them spirits, literally breezes, though we 
understand perfectly well that by spirits we mean 
something else than mere breezes. We can call 
them shadows or shades, though we mean something- 
very different from a mere negation of light. But a 
Nothing, an absolute Nothing, that is neither visible, 
nor conceivable, nor imaginable, ought never to have 
found expression, ought never to have been admitted 
into the dictionary of rational beings. 

Now, if we consider how people talk about the 
Nothing, how poets make it the subject of the most 
harrowing strains how it has been, and still is, one 
of the principal ingredients in most systems of philo- 
sophy — nay, how it has been dragged into the domain 
of religious thought, and, under the name of N ir v&'Jia, 

^ ^ Tlio tbunglifc of an immense abysmal Hotlxing* as awM, only less 
so tlum iliat of All and God ; and tlias a grain of sand, being a faefc, a 
reality^ riacs boforo us into sometMng prodigious and immeasurable — 
a lact that opposes and countei'balances the immensity of non-exiatenc©,* 
— Sterling, in his Thoughts and Images^ 
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has become the highest goal of millioBS aniovig tlic 
followers of Buddha — wc may perhaps^ even, at 
this prelimiBary stage of our inquiries, Iv.'gfri to 
appreciate the power of language o’^eer uioiigiil. asul 
feel less siirpj'Lse at the aiicieiit iiations for havliig 
allowed the names of natural objects, ilio skw'", the 
sim, the 1110011^ the dawn, and winds,, to assume ilie 
character of supornaliiral j)Owers or divine persuin 
alitios, or for having ohered Avorsliip and saeiBiCe 
to such abstract names as Fate^, Justice, or Ylclorj". 
There is as much mytliology iii our use of the word 
Nothing as in the must absurd portions of the 
logical pliraseology of India, Greece, and Itomo ; a.nd 
if we ascribe the former to a disease of ]anguag«3. 
causes of wliicli we arc able to explain, wo shall ha.vo 
to admit that, in t!ie latter, language lias rea.ohed to 
an almost delirious state, and has ceased to bo what 
it was meant to be, the expression of the Ji!npressi«,His 
3 *eeeived through the senses, or of the conctp'jtiuiis uT 
a rational mind. 

But to return to Locke’s statement, that all names 
of f^Hmaterial objects arc derived from the narnas of 
material objects. Many philosophers, as I rcnuu'ki^d, 
instead of grappling manfully wnth the conclusions 
that are supposed to flow from Locke’s obscu'valimu 
have preferred to question the accuracy of his obsiu « 
vation. 

Cousisi and Xioclce. 

Victor Cousin, in his ‘Lectures on tho History of 
Philosophy during tho Eighteenth Century,’^ euJea- 

» Paris, 1S41. Vol. ii. p. 274. 
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Yoiirs to controvert Locke’^ assertion by the following 
process - 

I sliall give yon two words fiie says'), and I sliall asfc you to 
trace them hack to primitive words expressive of sensible ideas* 
Take the word L This word, at leasfc in all laiignages known 
t'O me, is not to be reduced, not to he decomposed, primitive ; 
anil it expresses no sensible idea, it represents notliiiig but the 
raeaiiiiig wliicli the mind attaches to it ; it is a pure and true 
rdgii, without a,iiy reference to any sensible idea. The word 
c(?% to Ijc, is exactly in the same ease ; it is primitive and 
allogeihor intellectuaL I know of no language in which the 
Ereneh verb efre is rendered by a correspoiicling word that ex- 
)}resses a sensible idea ; and therefore it is not true that all the 
!vjots of language^ in tlieir last analysis, are signs of sensible 

idetiiSo 

jMow it 111 list he arlmittod that the FreBcliy^j ’wliich 
is the Sanskrit aliam, is a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy* It belongs to the earliest formations of Aryan 
si'ieecli, and we need not wonder that even in Sanskrit 
the materials out of which this pronoun was formed 
should have disappeared. We can explain in English 
siicli words as Qnyself or yo2iT honour ; but we could 
not attempt, with the means supplied by English 
alone, to analyse thou^ and he. It is the same with 
the Sanskrit a ham, a word carried down by the 
stream of language from such distant ages, that even 
the Vedas, as compared with them, are but, as it were, 
of yesterday. But though the etymology of ah am 
is doubtful, it has never been doubtful to any scholar 
that, like all other words, it must have an etymology; 
that it must be derived either from a predicative or 
from a demonstrative root. Those who would derive 
a ham from a predicative root, have thought of the 
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root ah, to breatlio, to spcak.^ Those who would 
derive it from a cleinonstrative root, refer us to the 
Vedie g’ha, the later ha, t/u's, used like the Greek uf-f. 
We saw before how the pronoun of the first porsurt Is 
expressed in Chinese, and although such expressions 
as ‘ servant says," instead of ‘ I say,’ may seem to us 
modern and artifi,cial, they are not so in Chiiiuso, 
and show at all events that even so colourless an iiloa 
as J may meet with signs suliiciontly pale and laded 
to express it.^ 

With regard to c%'e, to he, the case is did'ereiii. 
£Cre ^ is the Latin csve, changed iiito ct.>r!re and con- 
tracted. The root, therefore, is as, which, in all thi* 
Aryan languages, has sui^plied the material for the 
auxiliary verb. [Now, oven in Sanskrit, it is true, 
this root as is completely divested of its material 
character; it moans io he, and nothing else. Tint 
thei'e is in Sanskrit a derivative of the root as, 
namely, asu, and in this asu, which means the vital 
breath, the original meaning of the root as has been 

^ I tliouglit; it possible, in my Uintory of Smishrlt T/tferaiun^ p* 21, 
to connect ah-am with Bamlmt aha, I said, Creek Latui ajid 
negOt nay, with Gothic alima (instead of agma), spirit ; hut I do m iim 
longer. Kor do I accept the opinion of Beiifey (JSanskrit 0’r(anmn£lL\ 
§ 77 S), who derives aham iVoin the pronoiniiial root gha with a pro** 
sfehetio a. It is a word which, for the present, inu.st ronuiiu a 

genealogy. 

^ Jean Paul, in his p, 32, says, « « I’* is— excepting i »od, ilie 
true I and tme Thou at once — ^tlio highest and most inconiprehoinublo 
that can be uttered by language, or contemplated. It is there all at 
once, as the whole realm of truth and conscience, which, without 
is nothing. We must ascribe it to God, m well as to imcouMoiouM 
beings, if we want to conceive the being of the One, and the existence 
of the others/ 

® Cf. Oiez, Lexicon, s» v. ^ essere.* 
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preserved. Asj in order to give rise to siicli a noun 
as asu, must have meant to breathe, then to live, then 
to exist, and it must have passed through all these 
stages before it could have been used as the abstract 
auxiliary verb which we find not only in Sanskrit, 
but in all Aryan languages. Unless this one deriva™ 
tive as 11, life, had been preserved in Sanskrit, it 
would have been impossible to guess the oiiginal 
material meaning of the root as, to be ; yet even then 
the student of language would have been justified in 
postulating such a meaning. And even in French, 
though Sire may seem an entirely abstract word, the 
imperfect f&iais, the participle eie, like the Spanish 
cslahci and estado, are clearly derived from Latin 
stao^e, to stand, and sho^v how easily so definite an 
idea as to simicl may dwindle down to the abstract 
idea of being. If we look to other languages, we shall 
find again and again the French verb Sire rendered 
by coii’esponding words that expressed originally a 
sensible idea. Our verb to be is derived from Sanskrit 
bliii, which, as we learn from Greek meant 

originalljT- to growd I was is connected with the 
Gothic wlsan, wdiich means to divell. 

But though on this point the student of language 
must side with Locke, and admit, without one single 
exception, the material character of all words, nothing 
can be more convincing than the manner in -which 
Vidor Coiislib disposes of the conclusions which some 
philosophei’s, though certainly not Locke himself, 
scorn inclined to draw from such premises. 

^ 8eo M. Mf 3 on ihe Aryan and Ahongiml Languages of India, 

p. S44. 
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Further (lie writes) even if this ivcre triiOj and ahsoiui.oly 
true, wliicli is not the case, we could eoricliide no more tlujn 
this. Man is ut first, by the action of all his iaciiltins, carrio<i 
out of Miiisoir and toward the external wurkl ; Uni plieiiomeiiiL 
of the external Vv'orld strike him Ih'st, and hence these pli,eno- 
mena receive the first irames. The first signs are borrowed 
from sensible objects, and they are tinged to a eeriahi exiinit 
by their colours. Wlieu man afterwards turns Lack on liiiusolf”, 
and lays hold more or less disiiiicily of the iuteilcc/i inii [dieno- 
inena wliieli he hud always, though sonuiwhat vagiudy, 
eeivccl ; then, he wants to give exi'D'h-’iou to the mav 
phonoinena of mind and soul, analogy Icails him to eonnect I 
signs he seeks with those ho already posse fsses: forginalogy is 
the law of ea.eh growing or developed language, iieiicti iim 
luclupliors to \^luch our ana.l\sis traces buck luo^^fc of the signs 
and names of the most alj.siruei moral ideas. 

Nothing can bo truer than tliu caution thus i/ivo.n 
hy Gousiii to those who would use Locke’s obseiwatiou 
as an ai‘guuient in favour of a one-sided seiisindjstiG 
philosophy. 

T2ie Power of Metaxihor# 

Metaphor is one of the most powerful engines in 
the construction of human speech, and without it we* 
can hardly imagine how any language could ha\'i-^ 
progressed beyond the simplest rudiments. ]\retaphui‘ 
generally means the transferring of a name trom the 
oliject to which it properly belongs to other oljeets 
•which strike the mind as in some way or othrr‘ pur*- 
ticipating in the peculiarities of tlio lirst objiad. 
The mental process which gave to the root naar the 
meaning of to propitiate rvas no other than this.,, that 
men perceived some analogy between the sinor)ih 
surface produced by rubbing and polislring and 
smooth expression of countenanccj the siaoothiii*ss of 
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preserved. As, in order to give rise to such a noun 
as asu, must have meant to breathe, then to live, then 
to exist, and it must have passed through all these 
stages before it could have been used as the abstract 
auxiliary verb which we find not only in Sanskrit, 
but in all Aryan languages. Unless this one deriva- 
tive asu, life, had been preserved in Sanskrit, it 
would have been impossible to guess the original 
material meaning of the root as, to be ; yet even then 
the student of language would have been justified in 
postulating such a meaning. And even in French, 
though Sire may seem an entirely abstract word, the 
imperfect f etuis, the participle cic, like the Spanish 
cslaba and esiaxlo, are clearly derived from Latin 
stare, to stand, and show how easily so definite an 
idea as to stand may dwindle down to the abstract 
idea of being. If wo look to other languages, we shall 
find again and again the French verb dire rendered 
by coiu-esponding words that expressed originally a 
sensible idea. Our verb to be is derived from Sanskrit 
bliu, wbieh, as we learn from Greek xjhgo, meant 
originally to grow.’- I was is connected with the 
Gothic wisan, which means to d^vell. 

But though on this point the student of language 
mrisfc side with Locke, and admit, without one single 
exception, the material character of all words, nothing 
can be more convincing than the manner in wLieh 
Viiior Cousin disposes of the conclusions which some 
philosophei’s, though certainly not Locke himself, 
seem inclined to draw from such premises. 

* Soc M. M.’a Essay on the Aryan unci Ahongbial Languages of India, 
p. 344. 
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pLilosopliers, and particularly Locke, have poinfc<.;d out- 
as a peculiarity of certain words, such as to ajipi-clmtid., 
to comprehend, to undevifiand, to fo.lJiorii, to ■iritop! t-.c, 
S2yirit, and angel, must have been, in i-cality, a 
peculiarity of a ivhole period in the early history of 
speech. No advance was possible in. the iutt-'llociiial 
life of man without metajdior. iiost roots that iir^ e 
yet been discovei’ed, had oi-iginall}- a material me.'iiring. 
We meet with roots meaning to strike, to bend, lu 
break, to clean, to join, to lick, to ponrul, bui wi* 
never meet with primitive roots expressive of ji,ciioiis 
or states that do not fall under the cognisance of iiw 
senses. Sometimes their meaning is rnoj-o special, and 
then becomes generalised : soiuctimos it is genera!, and 
becomes specialised.^ Langnago has been a very gotj-i 
housewife to her husband, the human Mind ; she htr- 
made very little go a long way. Witli a vejy sniall 
store of snch material roots as wo just meniione'il. sla- 
has furnished decent clothing for the nuniburle;;K ni!- 
spiing of the Mind, leaving no iJt'a, no suniiiiient. 
unprovided for, exeei^t, perhaps, the few wdiich, as we 
are assured by some poets, arc inexpressible. 

Thus from roots meaning to bo brig] it, to sparlcle. 
names ■were formed for sun, moon, stans, the eyes <<f 
man, gold, silver*, play, joy, happiness, love. With 
roots meaning to strike, it was possible to name an 
axe, the thunderbolt, a fist, a paralytic stroke, a sti'ik- 
ing remark, and a stroke of business. From r(,>ots 
meaning to go, names were derived for clouils, for 
ivy, for creepers, serpents, cattle, and chattel, move- 


* See Science of Thought, p. 641, 
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aMe and immovea'ble propertry- Witli a root meaning 
to crumble, expressions werG formed for sickness and 
death, for evening and night, for old age, and for the 
fall of the year. 


Saclical and Poetical ISetaplior* 

Wo must now endeavour to distiiigiiisli "between 
two kinds of iiietaplior, wkicli I call radjical and 
poetical, I call it radical metaphor when a root 
which means to shine is applied to form the nameSs 
not only of the fire or the sun, but of the spring 
of the yoarj the morning light, the brightness of 
thoiiglit, or the joyous outburst of hymns of praise. 
Ancient languages are brimful of such metaphors, 
and under the microscope of the etymologist almost 
every word discloses traces of its first metaphorical 
conception. 

From this we must distinguish poetical metaphor, 
namely, when a noun or verb, ready made and as- 
signed to one definite object or action, is ti’ansferred 
poetically to another object or action. For instance, 
when the rays of the sun are called the hands or 
lingers of the sun, the noun which means hand or 
linger existed ready made, and was, as such, trans- 
ferred poetically to the stretched out rays of the sun. 
By the same process the clouds are called mountains, 
the rain -clouds are Broken of as cows with heavy 
udders, the thunder-cloud as a goat or as a goat- 
skin, the SUB as a horse, or as a bull, or as a giant 
lard, the lightning as an arrow, or as a serpent. 

What applies to nouns, applies likewise to verbs. 
A verb such as ^ to give birth ^ is used, for instance, 

agz 
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of the night producing, orj more correct! preeodiiig 
the clay, as well as of the clay precixiiiig the 
The sim, under one name, is said to heget the dawn, 
because the approach of daylight gives rise to the 
dawn; under another name the sim is said to hivt^ 
the dawn, because he follows her as a bridegroom 
follows after his bride; and lastly, the snn is said to 
destroy the dawn, because the dawn €l5sap|)ears as 
soon as the sun has risen. From auollKU* point ol' 
view the dawn may be said to give Ijirtli to tlsr sroo 
because the sun seems to spring irora her lap ; she 
may be said to die or disappear after liavsng 
birth to her brilliant son, because as soon as the fuii 
is born, the dawn must vanish. All these 2 jii‘iu.[ihors. 
however full of contradictions, %vero perh'CiJ}' in- 
telligible to the ancient poets, though to our iiioflern 
understanding they are frequently riddles ditlieult to 
solve. We read in the Rigvecla (x. 180)d wliero il'iv 
sunrise is described, that the da%vn comes near to t.ln^ 
sun, and breathes her last wdien the sun draws his 
first breath. The commentators indulgci in the ninst 
fanciful explanations of this expression without sus- 
pecting the siinplo coneei>tio3i of the poi^t, which alter 
all is very natural, namely that the clasvn vaiiislu*s 
after the sun has risen. 

Let us consider, then, that tliere was, iiccc\ssn;rily 
and really, a period in the history of ovir racnis wlimi 
all the thoughts that went beyond the narrenv horizon 
of our every-day life had to be expre>ssed by iomiuis 
of metaphors, and that these metaphors had not yet 


^ See M. M., Die Todienhesiaitwig der Brahnamn^ p» xi. 
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become wbat they are to iis, mere conventional and 
traditional expressions, Lint vrere felt and understood 
half in their original and half in their modified cha- 
racter. We shall then perceive that such a period of 
tlioiiglit and speech must be marked by features very 
difibrent from those of any later age. 

Hohiiomyaiiy aad 

One of tlie first results would naturally be that 
objects in themselves quite distinct, and originally 
conceived as distinct bj^ the human intellect, would 
jievertheless receive the same name. If there was a 
root meaning to shine forth, to revive, to gladden, that 
root might be applied to the dawn, as the burst of 
brightness after the dark night, to a spiing of water, 
gushing forth from the rock and gladdening the heart 
of the ti’aveller, and to the spring* of the year*, that 
awakens the earth after the death-like rest of winter.^ 
The spring of the year, the spring of water, the day- 
spring, would thus, though for different reasons, go bj' 
the same name, they would be what Aristotle calls 
liomo’ny'ina or namesakes. On the other hand, the 
same object might strike the human mind in various 
ways. The sun might be called the warming and 
generating, but likewise the scorching and killing; 
the sea might be called the haiTier as well as the 
bridge, and the high-road of commerce ; the clouds 
might he spoken of as bright cows with heavy udders, 
or as dark and roaring demons. Every day that dawns 
in the morning might be called the twin of the night 


^ See M. M,, in Killing’s ZeitBchrif^t xix. 44« 
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that follows the or all the daj^s of the j^ear 
be called brothers^ or so loaiiy head of cattle wliicli are 
driven to their heavenly pasture every uioriiiiig"^ and 
shut up in the dark stable of Av.fjekfs at night* In 
this maimer one and the sain(3 object w’oiild receiv^i 
many names, or would become, as the Stoics called 
it, polyooiymoits, many-narncd — having ai/nees* 

Now it has always been pointed <nit as a iHicifJinriiy 
of what we call ancient langiuiges, tluifc they liave 
many words for the same thing, tliese wurds being 
sometimes called syiio^iiyrnes i and likewise, that tlidr 
words have frequently very niimeimis meanings. 
what we call ancient languages, such as the. SaJiskrit 
of the Yedas or the Greek of Ilomer, arc in reality 
very modern languages; that is to say, thi/y show 
clear traces of having passed through many, luair^ 
successive periods of growth and decay, Injforc tlu/y 
became what we know them t<} be in the earlicjdf 
literary documents of India and Greece. Wliat, l.licui, 
must have been the state of these languages fii tlieir 
earlier periods, before many names, that might liave. 
been and were applied to various objc<its, wvm rc*- 
stricted to one object, and before each object, that 
might have boon and was called by various nanu\s, 
was I'educed to one name 1 Even in our days we* 
confess that there is a great deal in a name ; how 
much more must that have been the case during the 
primitive ages of man’s childhood 1 

WIi© aifsrtMo Pe3do€» 

The period in the history of language and thought 
which I have thus endeavoured to deseriho as chai-ac- 
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torised by -what we may call two tendencies, tbe 
homo'nymous and the polyonymo^is,^ I shall hence- 
forth call the mythic or 'mythological penod, and I 
shall try to show how much of what has hitherto been 
a riddle in the origin and spread of myths becomes 
perfectly intelligible, if considered in connection with 
the early phases thi-ough which language and thought 
must necessarily pass. 

Before I enter, however, on a fuller explanation of 
my meaning, I think it right to guard from the be- 
ginning against two mistakes, to which the name of 
Mythic Period might possibly give rise. What I call 
a period is not so in the strict sense of the word : it 
has no fixed limits that could be laid down with 
chronological accui'acy. There is a time in the early 
history of all nations in which the mythological cha- 
racter predominates to such an extent that we may 
speak of it as the mythological period, just as we 
might call the age in which we live the age of dis- 
coveries. But the tendencies which characterise the 
mythological period, though they necessarily lose 
much of that power with which, at one time, they 
swayed every intellectual movement, continue to 
work under different disguises in all ages, even in 
our own, though perhaps the least given to metaphor, 
poetry, and mythology. 

Secondly, when I speak of a mythic period, I do 
not use 'mythic in the restricted sense in which it is 
generally used, namely, as being necessarily connected 
with stories about gods, hei'oes, and heroines. . In 

‘ AiigusUmiB, Be Civ. Bel, vii. 16 : ‘ Et aliquando ununi deum res 

plurea^ aliquuiido unam rem deos plures faciiint/ 
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the sense in which I use mytJdc, it is applicable to 
every sphere of thought and every class of words, 
though, from reasons to he explained hereafter, 
religious ideas are most liable to mythoIogiceJ oj:~ 
pression. Whenever any woi-d, that was at first used 
metaphorically, is used without a clear conception of 
the steps that led from its original to its metaphoj-ical 
meaning, there is danger of mythology ; wlionever 
those steps are forgotten and artificial steps put in 
their places, we have mythology, or, if I may say so, 
we have diseased language, whether that langiiagtj 
refers to religious or secular interests. Why I use the 
term mythic or mythological in this wide sense, a, 
sense not justified by Greek or Roman usage, will 
appear when we come to see how what is commonly 
called mythology is but a part of a much nioiv* 
general phase through which all language has at 
one time or other to pass. 

After these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to 
examine some cases of what I called radical and 
y)oetical metaplior. 

Cases of Radical Metaplior* 

Cases of radical metaphor, though numerous in 
radical and agglutinative languages, arc less frcqmmt. 
in inflectional languages, such as Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin. ISTor is it difficult to account for this. It was 
the very inconvenience cau.sod by words whicb failcfl 
to convey distinctly the intention of tbo speaker that 
gave the impulse to that new phase of life in language 
which we call inflectional. Because it was felt to bo 
important to distinguish between the hright one, i.e. 
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the sun, and the hrigJd one, i. e. the day, and. the 
hright one, i. e. wealth, therefore the root vas, to be 
bright, was modified by inflection, and broken up into 
Vi- vas -vat, the sun, vas-ara, day, vas-u, wealth. 
In a radical and in many an agglutinative language, 
the mere root vas would have been considered 
sufficient to express, -re naid, any one of these 
meanings. Yet inflectional languages, too, yield fre- 
quent instances of radical metaphor, some of which, 
as we shall see, have led to very ancient misunder- 
standings, and, in course of time, to mythology. 

There is, for instance, in Sanskrit, a root ark or 
ar/fi, which means to be bright ; hut, like most 
primitive verbs, it is used both in a transitive and 
intransitive sense, thus meaning both to he bright and 
to racihe hright Only ‘to make bright’ meant more 
in that ancient language than it means with us. To 
make hright meant to cheer, to gladden, to celehi'ate, 
to glorify, and it is constantly used in these different 
senses by the ancient poets of the Ye da. lilow, by a 
■\'ery simple and intelligible process, the meaning of 
this root ar/c might be transferred to the sun, or the 
moon, or the stars ; all of them might he called ar/u 
or rils without any change in the outward appear- 
ance of the root. For all we know, rik, as a suh- 
stantivo, may I'cally have conveyed all these meanings 
during the earliest period of the Aryan languages. 
Xffit if we look at the fully develoijed branches of 
that family of speech, we find that in tliis, its sim- 
plest Ibrm, rik has been divested of all meanings 
except one ; it only means a song of praise, a hymn, 
that gladdens the heart and brightens the counte- 
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nance of the gods, or that makes their power efful- 
gent and manifest.^ The other meaniugs, however, 
which rik might have expressed were not entirely 
given up ; they were only rendered more definite by 
new and distinct grammatical modifications of the 
same root. Thus, in order to express light or raj^, 
ar&i was formed, a masculine, and very soon also a 
neuter, ar/^is. Neither of these nouns is ever used 
in the sense of praise which clings to riki they 
have only the sense of light and splendour. 

Again, quite regularly, a new derivative was formed, 
namely, arkd/i, a masculine. This likewise means 
light, or ray of light, but it has been fixed upon as 
the proper name of the light of lights, the sun. Ar- 
then, by a very natural metapb or, became one of 
the many names of the sun ; but by another metaphor, 
which we explained before, arka/i, with exactly the 
same accent and gender, was also used in the sense of 
hymn of praise. Now here we have a clear case of 
radical metaphor in Sanskrit. It was not the noun 
arkd/t, in the sense of sun, that was, by a bold flight 
of fancy, transferred to become the name of a hymn of 
praise, nor vice versd. The same root ar/c, under ex- 
actly the same form, was bestowed independently on. 
two distinct conceptions. If the reason of the inde- 
pendent bestowal of the same root on these two dis- 
tinct ideas, sun and hymn, was forgotten, there wjis 
danger of mythology, and we actually find in India 

1 The passage in the 'Vafl’asaneyi SanhJta, 13, 39, iv& 

ir^/ contains either an isolated remnant of the original import 
of the rooty preserTcd in a proverbial phrase, or it is a mere et^^mological 
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thai a myth sprang up, and that hymns of praise were 
fabled to have proceeded from, or to have originallj 
been revealed by, the suru 


Tile Great Bear® 

Our root ar/i offers us another instance of the same 
kind of metaphor, but slightly differing from that 
just examined. From rih, in the sense of shining, it 
was possible to form a derivative rikta, in the sense 
of lighted up, or bright. This form does not exist in 
Sanskrit ; but as kt in Sanskrit is liable to be changed 
into ks,^ we may recognise in riksha the same de- 
rivative of rik. i2iksha, in the sense of bright, has 
become the name of the bear, though it is difficult to 
say for what reason, whether from his bright eyes or 
from his brilliant tawny fur.^ The same name 
riksha was given in Sanskrit to the stars, the 

^ Kilim, in tlie ZcUscJirift far die WiBsemcJiaft der Spraclie, i. 155, 
was tile firist to point out the identity of Sk, riksha and Greek apicros 
in their mythological application. He proved that ksh in Sanskrit 
represented an original kt, in takshan, carpenter, Gr, vthzrmv ; in 
kshi, to dwell, icrioo \ in vakslias, Lat. pect^us (?). Curtins, in hm 
Gmndzilge, added ksh an, to kill, Gr. icrav \ Anfrecht (Kuhn’s 
scTirift^ viii. 71), kslii, to kill, /rrt in /mVrujui ; Leo Meyer (v. 874), 
ksham, earth, Gi\ these may be added kshi, to possess, or 

k shay a ^ icrdopaL ; and perhaps kshn, to sneeze, irruoi, to spue, if it 
Etimds for i&rvo). In ip&l-aiSf also, the root may be kshi; kshiyate, h© 
perishes, 

^ Grimm (D.IF, s. v, Aiige and Bllr) compares r^’ksha, Bar, not 
only with ap/rroy, ursm^ Lit. lohis (instead of olkls^ orJds)^ Irish art 
(instead of arct)^ but also with Old High-German BlaJio^ which is not 
ike bear, but the elk, the alce$ described by Cmsar, B. G« vL 27, This 
alces^ however, the Old High-Gorman elaho, would agree better with 
risa or r^sya, some kind of roebuck, mentioned in the Veda (Bv. viiL 
4, 10), Mland^ the Dutch name for oik, comes from the Lituaniaii 
elnis, B nsa. ohjne, a stag. In G erman this word has become Blent Bleud^ 
and JZlcnller^ in Fx-ench 
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bright ones. It is used as a masculine and neuter in 
the later Sanskrit, as a masculine only in the Veda. 
In one passage of the Rigveda, i. 24, 10, iyg read as 
follows : — ‘ These stars fixed high above, which arc 
seen by night, whither did they go by day ? ’ The com- 
mentator, it is curious to observe, is not satisfied hero 
with this translation of s’iksha in the sense of stars 
in genei’al, hut appeals to the tradition of the V -Xu a- 
saneyins, in order to show that the stai’s here caUed 
rikshas, are the same constellation which in later 
Sanskrit is called ‘the Seven iSishis,’ or ‘ the Seven 
Sages.’ They ar'e the stars that never seem to sot 
during the night, and therefore the question whifhoi’ 
they went hy day would naturally suggest itself to 
people in the North of India. Anyhow, the tradition 
is there, and the question is whether it can bo ex- 
plained. Now, remember, that the constellation hero 
called the JSikshas, in the sense of the bright ones, 
would be homonymous in Sanskrit with, the Bears. 
Remember also, that, apparently without I’hymo or 
reason, the same constellation is called by Gi’ecks and 
Romans the Bear, in the singular*, drhtos and ursa. 
There may be some similarity between that constella- 
tion and a waggon or wain, but there is luu'dl^* .any 
to a bear.^ Observe now the almost sx>ontaijeous 

^ The following facts would seem to qualify this stateiuenL J ilud 
m the Journal of the AslaL Soc- of Bengal (1&65, p. 205), that iln‘ 
Karens call the Gi*eat Bear th© ElephanL The polo star is a nsouKff 
crawling into the elepliant’s trunk. Mr. Tylor sent ino a curious ex- 
tract from Charlevoix, Bint ct Bescr, gCn. tie la Nourdle-Fnmoo; 
Faria, 1744; vol. vl p, 148 : ‘'Ila donnent le nom d’Ourg aux quatro 
premieres de ce que nous appelons la grande Ourse; ies trois, qnl com- 
posent sa queue ou qui font le train du Chariot de David, sout, scion 
eux, trois Chasseurs, qui poursuivent rOurs; et la petite <^toilo, qui 
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growth of mythology. The name r'iksha was ap- 
plied to the bear in the sense of the bright fuscous 
animal, and in that sense it became most popular in 
the later Sanskrit, and in Greek and Latin. The same 
name, in the sense of the bright ones, had been applied 
by the Vedic poets to the stars in general, and more 
particularly to that constellation ’which, in the noi’- 
thern parts of India, was the most prominent. The 
etymological meaning of riksha, as simply the 
bright stars, was forgotten, the popxilar meaning of 
riksha, hear, was known to everybody. And thus 
it happened that when the Greeks had left their cen- 
tral home and settled in Europe, they retained the 
name of Avhtos for the same unchanging stars, but 
not knowing why these stars had originally received 
that name, they ceased to speak of them as dvldoi, or 
many beai's, and spoke of them as the Bear, the Great 

ucoompa'.^iLe cello du milieu, est la Claaudibre, dont le second estcliarg<l. 
Les sauvages do TAcadie nommoient tout simplement cette constella- 
tion et la suivante la grande et la petite Ourse ; mais ne poiirroit-on 
pas juger que, quand ils parloient ainsi aii sieur Lescarbot, ils ne repe- 
tolent qiie ee qii’ils avoient on! dire h, pluyieurs Francois ? * 

This last snspicioii ought no doubt to be taken into account, but tli© 
following extoct from Cotton Mather’s The Life and Death of ike Mei\ 
Mr. Jo7biij Srd. ed. London, 1694, p. 86, seems to confiinii the 

statement ; ‘ Their division of time is bj sleeps, and moons, and winters ; 
and, by lodging abroad, they have somewhat observed the motions of 
the stars ; among which it has been surprising unto me to find, that 
they have always called Charles’ Wain by the name Paulcunnau^aiD^ or 
the Bear.’ Boger Williams, also, in his Ke^ into Language of 
America (Namigansett Club), voL i. p. 24, says : * As the Greekes and 
other Nations, and our selves call the Seven Starres (or Charles Waine) 
tlie Beare, so doe they Mo^h or Daulcunnawaw^ the Beare.’ Lastly, 
Cranz, in his GronJmid (Barby, 1765, p. 294), says: *Den Sternen 
gebeii sie aiieh besondere Namen. Ursa major beisst bei ilinen Tnhio^ 
das Iteuntluer ; die Siebamterne JxelluhhiiBei, d. i. ©inige Hunde, die 
einen Biiren hetzen, und naeh denselben rechnen sie die Nachtzeiten.’ 
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Bear, adding a bearward, tlie ArcUirus {oAros, •ward),'^ 
and in time even a Little Bear. Thus the name of 
the Arctic regions rests on a misunderstanding of a 
name framed thousands of years ago in Central Asia ; 
and the surprise -with which many a thoughtful 
observer has looked at these seven bright stars, won- 
dering why they were ever called the Bear, is re- 
moved by a reference to the early annals of human 
speech. 

On the other hand, the Hindus also forgot the 
original meaning of riksha. It became a mere name, 
apparently with two meanings, star and bear. In 
India, however, the meaning of bear predominated, 
and as riksha became moi’e and more the established 
name of the animal, it lost in the same degree its coii- 
neetion with the stai’s. So when, in later times, their 
Seven Sages had become familiar to {ill under the 
name of the Seven iZishis, the seven jRikshas, be- 
ing unattached, gradually drifted towards the Seven 
jR'ishis, and many a fable sprang up as to the seven 
poets dwelling in the seven stars. The Turks, on tluj 
contrary, being a race of nomadic robbers, saw in the 
seven stars seven robbers watching for the two horns 
of the Little Bear, and therefore called the Great Bear 
Jeti-qaraqH, i. e. the Seven Eohhers.^ Such is the 
oi’igin of myths. 

The only doubtful point in the histoi-y of the myth 
of the Great Bear is the uncertainty which attaches 

1 Cf. $vp&pos, a c1oo7>wara ; Goth, daum-toards ; liriovpos, oversew ; 
(ppovp&f watch ; Latin, vereor, 

® Schott, Zeitschrifi der JOeutsohen MotgmiL Gesdisclififl, 1879, 
p. 543. 
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to the exact etymological meaning of rikslia, bear. 
We do not see wliy of all other animals the bear 
should have been called the bright animal.^ It is 
true that the reason of many a name is beyond our 
reach, and that we must frequently rest satisfied with 
the fact that such a name is derived from such a root, 
and therefore had originally such a meaning. The 
bear was the king of beasts with many northern 
nations, who did not know the lion ; and it would be 
equally difficult to say 'why the ancient Germans 
called him Goldfusz, golden-footed. But even if the 
derivation of r'iksha from ar/s had to be given up, 
the later chapters in the history of the word would 
still remain the same. We should have rfksha, star*, 
derived from ar/iJ, to shine, mixed up with riksha, 
bear, derived from some other root, such as, for in- 
stance, ars or ris, to hurt ; but the reason why cer- 
tain stars were afterwards conceived as bears would 
not be affected by this. It should also be stated that 
the hear is little known in the Veda. In the two 
passages of the Rigveda where riksha occurs, it is 
explained by Sfryaua, in the sense of hurtful and of 
fire, not in that of bear. In the later literature, how- 
ever, riksha, bear, is of very common occurrence. 

Another name of the Great Bear, or originally the 
Seven Bears, or really the seven bright stars, is Sep- 
temtriones. The two words which form the name are 
occasionally used sepai’ately ; for instance, ‘ qicas nostri 
septam soliti vocitare triones.’^ VaiTo (X. X. vii. 73— 
75), in a passage which is not very clear, tells us that 

’ iSeo, however, Welok car’s remarks on the wolf in his &ricoMsc7ie 
Gotte.i-lehi-e, p. 04. “ Arat. in N. D. ii. 41, 105. 
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triones was the name hy which, even at his time, 
ploughmen used to call oxen when actnally employed 
for ploughing the earth.^ If we could quite depend 
on the fact that oxen were ever called triones^ we 
might accept the explanation of Varro, and should 
have to admit that at one time the seven stars wore 
conceived as seven oxen. But as a matter of fact, 
trio is never used in this sense, except hy V arro, for 
the purpose of an etymology ; nor are the seven stars 
ever again spoken of as seven oxen, but only as ^the 
oxen and the shaft," hoves et ienio, a much moi'o ap- 
propriate name. Bodies, too, the ploughman or cow- 
driver, given to the same star which before 'we sa%v 
called Arcturus, or bear-keeper, would only imply 
that the waggon (Jidmaona) was conceived as drawn 
by two or three oxen, but not that all the seven stars 
were ever spoken of as oxen.^ Thougli, in matters ol' 
this kind, it is imj)ossible to speak very positively, it 
seems not improbable that the name triones, which 
certainly cannot be derived from terra, may be an 
old name for star in general. We saw that the stars 

^ Triones enim boves appellantnr a bubulcis etiam Biinc jiiaxiimo 
qiiom araiit terram; e qiiis ut dicii valentes glahurii qui facile prosoia- 
diiiit glebas, sic omnisqtii terrain arabant a texi*a terrkmes, iiTiile ir font's 
nt dicerentur e defcrito.* In another jilace Vari’o sa 3 'S ; * Pos-sont Moucs 
dici septem quod ita sittB steilte nt terna trig'ona faciant/ See abji 
l^estus, and Gellius, ii. 21, 7. A cm‘ious cuiiioidence occurr4 in Chinese, 
where, as Chalmers states {Orif/in of fJie CMnesCf p. 23), tlio sepivm 
triones are represented as saTeu stars making three triaiigleH. In iJask 
the Great Bear is simply called the Seven Stars {Lujeukes Pia/s 
JBasque, pai' M« Cerguaiid) {Extrait du Bulletin de lu }SocUU liamoBd, 
Octobre, 1875). 

» Spenser, in the fFair^ Queen ^ 1, 2, writes : 

^By that the northern waggoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the steadfast staxTe/ 
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in Sanskrit were called star-as, the strewers of light; 
and the Latin stella is but a contraction of stertda. 
The English star, the German Stem, come from the 
same source. But besides star, we find in Sanskrit 
another name for star^ namely, tai'S., where the initial 
s of the root is lost. Such a loss is by no means un- 
frequont,'^ and ti'io, in Latin, might therefore repre- 
sent an original sto'io, star. The name strio, star, 
having’ become obsolete, like riksha, the Septen- 
trioncs remained a mere traditional name ; and if, as 
Varro tells ns, there was a vulgar name for ox in 
Latin, namely, trio, which then would have to he 
derived from iero, to pound, the peasants speaking 
of the Soj^tem trioaes, the seven stars, would natui’- 
ally imagine themselves sx)eaking of seven oxen. 

Boires et !!?emo» 

But as it has been doubted that the seven stars 
ever suggested by themselves the picture of seven 
animals, whether bears or cows, I equally question 
that the seven were ever spoken of as temo, the 
shaft. Varro saj’s they were called *hoves et temo’ 
‘ oxen and shaft,’ but not that they were called both 
oxen and shaft. We can well imagine the four stars 
being taken for oxen, and the three for the shaft ; or 
again, the four stars being taken for the cart, one star 
for the shaft, and two for the oxen. No one, how- 
ever, could ever have called the seven together the 
shaft. But then it might be objected that temo, in 
Latin, means not only shaft, but carriage, and should 

^ Soo Kiiliii, ZeitscJirifi^ iv. 4 Torus is coaneefced wifcb stern&re» 
tonare with Bk. staii, o'reVw. 

TI. H h 
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be taken as an equivalent of bdmasa. This might 
be, only it has never been shown that temo in Latin 
meant a carriage. Varro,^ no doubt, affirms that it 
was so, but we have no further evidence. For if 
Juvenal says {8at. iv. 126), ‘ Be tcmone BrUanno ex- 
cidet Arviragus,’ this really moans from the shaft, 
because it was the custom of the Britons to stand 
■figh ting on the shafts of their chariots.^ And in the 
other passages,^ where temo is supposed to moan car 
in general, it oidy means our constellation, which can 
in no wise prove that temo by itself over had the 
meaning of car. 

Temo stands for tegmo, and is derived from the root 
taksh, which likewise yields tignum, a beam. In 
French, too, le timon is never a carriage, but the 
shaft, the German Delchsel, the Anglo-Saxon tldxl or 
tMsl,^ words which are themselves, in strict accord- 
ance with Grimm’s law, derived from the same root 
(tvaksh, or taksh) as temo. The English team-, on 
the contrary, has no connection whatever with temo 


^ L, L* tH. 75 : ^Temo dictas a tenondo, is enim continct jugaw, Et 
planstrum appellatiim, a parte totum, ut multa/ 

Cms. Ji. iv. 33, v. 16. 

® Sfcat. ThehA, 692: 'Sed jam temone supino Languet lijperbodGtu 
glacialis portitor 

Stat. Theh. i. 870: ‘Hyberno deprensuB Bavita poBtO| Cui neqiiG 
temo piger, neque amioo sidere monstrat Lmia vias.’ 

Oic, JV. D. ii 42 : ^ (VerteiiB Arati carmma) Arctopliylax, vidg<^ qiii 
diclfcur esse Bootes, Quod quasi temone ndjnnctam prmse qnatit Arclou/ 

Ovid, Met. x. 447 : * Interque tiiones Mexerat obl!(j[uo plauBtruwi 
tomoiie Bootes.* 

Liioaii, lib. iv. v. 523 : * Mexoque Ursce temone paveront,’ 

Propert. iii. 5, 35 : ‘ Cur serus versare hoves etplamirm Bootes.* 

* In A.S. ihtsl is used as a name of the oonsteilation of Charleses 
Wain ; like temo. 
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or timon, but comes from tbe Anglo-Saxon verb tedn, 
to di'a'Wj the German zielien, the Gothic tivukan, the 
Latin cluco. It means drawing, a,nd a team of horses 
means literally a draiight of horses, a line of horses, 
ein Zng Pferde. The verb tedn (tedn, tedh, tiigon, 
togen), however, like the German zielien, had like-wise 
the meaning of bringing up, or rearing ; and as in 
German zielien, Zucht, and silclden, so in Anglo-Saxon 
team was used in the sense of issue, progeny ; teamian 
(in English, for distinctness sake, spelt to teem) took 
the sense of producing, propagating, and lastly of 
abounding^ 

Walimt® 

According to the very nature of laiiguagej mytho- 
logical miBunderstandings such as that which gave 
rise to the stories of the Great Bear must be more 
frequent in ancient than in modern dialects. Never- 
theless, the same mythological accidents will happen 
even in modern French and English. To speak of the 
seven bright stars, the -Rikshas, as the Bear, is no 
more than if in speaking of a walnut we were to 
imagine that it had anything to do with a wall. 
Walnui is the Icel. val-hnot, in A*S. ^^wealh-hnut^ in 
German Wdhche Nuss. Wdlsch in German means 
originally foreigner, barbarian, and was especially ap- 
plied by the Germans to the Italians. Hence Italy is 
to the present day called WdlschlaQid in German. The 
Saxon invaders gave the same name to the Celtic 
inhabitants of the British Isles, who are called wealh 

® Prof. Skeat, in his JEtymological Dictionary, connects team in botii 
senses with Goth, taujan, Mod. Germ, zauen, Sk. du, as in duvas, Mod. 
Germ. ZauhcTm 


H h fa 
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in Anglo-Saxon (plur. wealas). Hence the tvalmii 
meant originally tlie foreign nut. In Lituanian tlio 
■walnut goes by the name of tlie ‘ Italian nut/ in 
Eussian by that of ‘ Greek nut.’ ^ What Englisliman, 
in speaking of walnut, tbinks tliat it means foreign 
or Italian nut ? But for the accident that walnuts are 
no wall fruit, I have little doubt that by this timo 
schoolmasters would have insisted on spelling the 
word with two Ts, and that many a gardener -would 
have planted his walnut trees against the wall. 

iTerusalem Articliokes® 

There is a soup called Palestine soup. It is made, 
I believe, of artichokes called Jerusalem arlldtokes, 
but the Jerusalem artichoke is so called from a more 
misunderstanding. The aitichoko, being a kind of 
sunflower, was caEod in Italian girasole, from the 
Latin gyrus, circle, and sol, sun. Hence Jerusalem 
artichokes and Palestine soups I ^ 

saais VeuiUm 

One other instance may here suffice, because wo 
shaE have to return to this subject of modern, mytho- 
logy. One of the seven wonders of Dauxjhiay in 

^ Pott, JP. ii. 127 s *Ifc<51iHka3 5 Gr^SezkoX orjodi/ Tlie 

German l/amhertmuss is nux XiOmljanliem^ Instead of walnut wo find 
weUhniLt^ JBMIob. Transacts rviii. p. 8X0, and miMimei in Gerardo’s 
MethaL In the Index to the Herbal^ howeyer, walnut is spelt with 
two Ts, and classed with wallflower. 

2 Similar instances in Grimm, Deutsche G-r, iL 548 ; ill. 558, Forsto- 
mann, ‘ Ueber Deutsche Volksetymologie ZeU$chrt/t, h p. 1). 
Koch, Ilistor. Grammatik der Bugliseken Bpraehe^ ¥oL ill, p* 101, 
See infra, p. 658* 
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Fi'anee is Icf, Tour sans veiling the Tower without 
poison, near Grenoble. It is said that poisonous 
animals die as soon as they approach it. Though the 
experiment has been tried, and has invariably failed, 
yet the common people believe in the miraculous 
power of the locality as much as over. They appeal 
to the name of la Tour scans venin, and all that the 
more enliglitoned among them can be made to con- 
cede is that the tower may have lost its miraculous 
character in the present ag'e, hut that it cei-tainly 
possessed it in former days. The real name, how- 
ever, of the tower and of the chapel near it is San 
Yerena or Saint Yrcdn. This became san veneno, 
and at last sans venin. 


Cliaxis. 

But we must return to ancient mythology. There 
is a root in Sanskrit, GHAR, which, like ark, means 
to be bright and to make bright.^ It was originally 
used of the glittering of fat and ointment. This 
earliest sense is preserved in passages of the Veda, 
where the priest is said to brighten up the fire by 
sprinkling butter on it. It never means sprinkling 
in general, but always sprinkling with a bright fatty 
substance Qjeglitzern')? From this root we have 
ghrita, the modern ghee, melted butter, and in 
general anything fat {Schnialz), the fatness of the 


* Brosses, Formation micaniqm des Langiies^ ii. 1S3* 

^ Cf. Kuhn’s Zeitschriflf L 15i^ 5G6 | iii* 346 (Schweizer), iv# 354 
(Pictet). 

^ liv. ii. 10, 4: ' Oigliarmy agnim havfslid 

anoint or brighten up the fire with oblations of fat,* 
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land and of the clouds. Fat, however, means also 
bright, and hence the Dawn is called ghi'itctpratika, 
bright-faced. Again, the fire claims the same name, 
as well as ghrit^nii-'nig, with garments dripping 
with fat, or with brilliant garments. The horses of 
Agni or fire, too, are called ghrftapi'fshi/ia/i, 
literally horses whose backs arc covered with fat ; but, 
according to the commentator, well fed and shining. 
The same hoi-ses are called vitap-j-ishf Aa, with 
beautiful backs, and ghiYtasna/i, batlxed in fat, 
glittering, bedewed. Other derivatives of this I'oot 
ghar arc ghr i-Jid,'^ heat of the sun ; in later Sans- 
krit ghrinb., warmth of the heart or pity, but like- 
wise heat or contempt; ghrini" the burnijig heat 
of the sun; gharma, heat in general, also anything 
that is hot, the sun, the fire, warm milk, and even 
the kettle. It can ho identified with Greek therni6s, 
Latin /or^ius, and with English warm. 

Instead of ghar we also find the root har, a slight 
modification of the former, and having the same mean- 
ing. This root has given rise to several derivatives. 
Two very well-known derivatives are hari and harit, 
both meaning oiigihaliy bright, I'esplendeut. N<nv 
let us remember that though occasionally both tlut 
Sun and the Dawn, are conceived by the Vcdic poets 

'■ Gh.rin& means heat or summer. Rv.x. 37, 10 : 'S'.'Jin hout^ sjtm 

^ Be thou propitious to us %V3th winfc'‘r aiul Buiinner/ 

a Qhrini means iieafc, sumMne. liv. vi 16, 38 ; ‘ ilpa k/ck(iytim 
IvB ghrifiQv ^ganma s^vmsk to vayj£m/ 'As from lieat into siuide 
we went to thee for refuge/ 

In Greek means I warm $ ^ become warm, I melt, I 

am soft or delicate ; means warm, lukewarm- In Anglo-Baxou 

we have gli’^mo^ gleam. 
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as themselves horses,^ that is to say, as racers, it 
became a more familiar conception of theirs to speak 
of the Sun and the Dawn as di-awn by horses. These 
horses are very naturally called hari, or harit, 
bright and brilliant; and many similar names, such 
as aru-Jia, arush4, rohit, &c.,^ are applied to them, 
all expressive of brightness of colour in its various 
shades. After a time these adjectives became sub- 
stantives. Just as hariiiS., from meaning bright 
brown, came to mean the antelope, as we speak of a 
bay instead of a bay horse, the Vedic poets spoke of 
the Harits as the horses of the Sun and the Dawn, 
of the two Haris as the horses of Indra, of the 
Rohits as the horses of Agni or fire. After a time 
the etymological meaning of these words was lost 
sight of, and hari and harit became traditional 
names for the horse.s which either represented the 
Dawn and the Sun, or were supposed to be yoked to 
their chariots. When the Vedic poet says, ‘The 
Sun has yoked the Harits for his course,’ what did 
that language originally mean? It meant no more 
than what was manifest to every eye, namely, that 
the bright rays of light which are seen at dawn 
before sunrise, gathered in the east, rearing up to the 
sky, and bounding forth in all directions with the 
quickness of lightning, draw foi-th the light of the 
sun, as horses draw the car of a warrior. But who 
can keep the reins of language? The bright ones, 

^ M. M/s Essa^ on Comparaiim MpJiologij^ p. 82; 134. 

Bohilingh’-llothy WQrter'hmJi^ s. v. * asva.' 

^ Cf. M. M.*a E&say on CotnparaUve pp. 81-83. 

iL 133-^138. 
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the Harits, run away like Iiorses, and very sowr they 
who were originally theiaselvcs the dawn, or the s 
of the Dawn, ai-e recalled to be 3 -okecl as horses io 
the car of the Dawn. Thus we read (Eigveda. vii. 
75, 6), 'The bright brilliant horses are seen, bringing 
to us the shining' Dawn.’ 

If it bo asked how it came to pass that raj's of lighdi 
should be spoken of as horses, the most naturjil answer 
would be that it •was a poetical expression such ;is an^*’ 
one might use. But if we watch the growth of lan- 
guage and poetry, we find that man^'- of the laier 
poetical expressions rest on the same laetaphorieal 
principle which yro considered before as so inipurlaut 
an agent in the original formation of nouns, and that 
they were suggested to later poets by earlier pooLs. 
i. e. by the framers of the vwy language which tiny 
spoke. Thus in our case we can see that (he stuiic 
name which was given to the Jlainos of lire, nauit.b}', 
vahni, was likewise used as a name for horse, vahni 
being derived from a root vab, to carry along, 'riicrt) 
are several other names wirich rays of light and bor.si!.s 
share in common, so that the idea of horse would 
naturally ring through the mind wbenevea’ these 
names for rays of light wei'e touched. And hoi't; we 
are once again in the midst of rn^dhology ; for all 
the fables of Helios, the Sun, and his horses, flow 
irresistibly from this source. 

But more than this. Remember that one of the 
names given to the horses of the Sun was Harit; 
remember also that originally these horses of the Sun 
•were intended for the rays of the Dawn, or, if you 
like, for the Dawn itself. In some passages the 
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Dawn is simply called asvS., tlie mare, originally the 
racing light. Even in the Veda, however, the 
Harits are not always represented as mere horse.s, 
but assume occasionally, like the Dawn, a more 
human aspect. Thus (vii. 66, 15) they are called the 
Seven )Sistors, and in another passage (ix. 86, 37) 
they are represented with beautiful wings. Let us 
now see whether we can find any trace of these 
Harits or bright ones in Greek mythology, which, 
like Sanslciut, is but another dialect of the common 
Aryan mythology. If their name exists at all in 
Greek, it could only be under the form of Chewis^ 
ChaT'ites. The name, as you know, exists, but what 
is its meaning ? It never means a horse. The name 
never passed through that phase in the minds of tho 
Greek poets which is so familiar in the poetrj;’ of the 
Indian bards. It retained its etymological meaning 
of lustrous brightness, and became, as such, the name 
of the brightest brightness of the sky, of the dawn. 
Ill Homer, Gharis is still used as one of the many 
names of Ax~>}t')"od 'de, and, like Aphrodite, she is called 
tho wife of Hepheestosd Aphrodite, the sea-born, 
was originally the dawn, the most lovely of all the 
sights of nature, and hence very naturally raised in 

1 382 ; 

tt)v tBe vpo^oXovua Xapis Xmapofcpyidei-ivos 

/raA?) ri^v wirvie mpu^Xvrus ^ApKpiyvycts^ 

In ilie tiie wife of H'eplito.stos is Aplirodite 5 and KEgelsbaelis 

not perceiving: the synonymovis chai'acter of the two names, actually as- 
erilied the passage in OcL viii, to anuther poet, hecaus© the Bystein of 
naines in Homer, he says, is too firmly established to allow of sucli 
variation. He likewise considers the mari'iage of Hephsestas as purely 
allegoricaL {^Eonm'iscke TkeologCe, p. 114.) 
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the Greek mind to the rank of goddess of beauty and 
love. As the Dawn is called in the Veda Duhita 
Diva/i, the daughter of D^^aus, Charts, the Dawn, 
is to the Greeks the daughter of Zeus. One of tho 
names of Aphrodite, Argyunis, which the Gj’ocIcs 
derived from a name of a sacred place near tho 
Gejghissus, where Argynnis, tho beloved of Aga- 
memnon, had died, has been identified^ with the 
Sanskrit ar^funi, the bright, the name of the Dawn, 
In progress of time the different names of the Dawn 
ceased to be under-stood, and Eos, Us has, as tho most 
intelligible of them, became in Greece tho chief repr-<j- 
sentative of the deity of the morning, dra.wii,, as in 
tho Veda, by her bright horses. Aphrodite, tho sea- 
born, also called Enalia^ and Puniia, became tho 
goddess of beauty and love, though she was afterward-s 
degraded by an admixture of Syrian mjdhology. 
Charts, on the contrary, was merged in the Charlies, ■* 
who instead of being, as in India, the hoi'ses of the 
Dawn, were changed by an equally natural process 
into the attendants of the bright gods, and particu- 
larly of Zeus ■* and Aphrodite, whom ‘ they wash at 

* Soime,5n KuWs Zeitschn/i, x. 360. Eigveda, i. 49, 3. Arj/iina, 

& name of Indra, montioned in tlie 

® Cf. Apya ydsliu, Rigveda, x. 10, 4 ; <4pyil yoslia?».^, 11, 2, 

^ Knbn, Zeitsclinft^ i. 018, x* 125. The same cliango of one diiifcy 
into many took place in tlia caKO of tlie Jfofm, or fate. Tlie paBHagen 
in Homer wkere more tkan one Moira are mentioned, are coiisldored as 
not genuine {Oil. vii. 197, JL xxiv. 40); but He.sitKl and tlio later poefcB 
are familiar with the plurality of tbe MoiraB. 8ee bl iigoiBbacb, Mach^ 
homerische Theologie^ p. 150* Welcker, GrUchimhc p. 5^1. 

^ Phidias represented the gods in the Olympic temple in tbe following 
order : kirl dppLa ^HAtos ml Zevst ri ictrt ml mpd Sil 

fd/rdy Xdpts* radr tjs Sk 'Eurla’ /icrd 

*KaTia;tf *'Epo3s iarlp l/c dpiomup t^p 
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Paphos and anoint with oil,’ ^ as if in remembrance of 
their descent from the root ghar, which, as we saw, 
meant to anoint, to render brilliant by oil.^ 

It has been considered a fatal objection to the 
history of the word Charts, as here given, that in 
Greek it would be impossible to separate Charts from 
other words of a more general meaning. ‘ What 
shall we do,’ says Curtius,^ ‘ with chdris, chard, chaird, 
charizomai, char{ets%' Why, it would be extra- 
ordinary if such words did not exist, if the root ghar 
had become withered as soon as it had produced this 
one name of Charts. These words which Curtius 
enumerates ai'e nothing but collateral offshoots of the 
same root which produced the Harits in India and 
Charts in Greece. In Sanskrit, too, wo cannot separate 
haryati, from harit, yet the one means to like, like 
chairein, in Greek, the other means the horses of 
the Dawn, like Charts, the Dawn. One of the deriva- 
tives of the root bar was carried off by the stream of 
mythology, the others remained on their native soil. 
Thus the root dyu or div gives rise among others to 
the name of Zens, in Sanskrit Dyaus; but this is no 
reason why the same word should not be used in the 
original sense of heaven, and produce other nouns 
expressive of light, day, and similar notions. The 
very word which in most Slavonic languages appears 


ampavoT ical ^AiroKXoiv (xhp *ApTl- 

'A&riva re leal ical rod /3d$pov TTpos rw Trepan ^ApcpiTpirif 

ml UarreL^&v^ ^SeXTjVTj re itmov epoi doicetp lAat/poutra, Paus. v. 11* 8. 

^ 0(L vii. o64. 

® In Ocnuitri zQ^rtljology tlie legends of ill© beloved of l^reyr^ 

also some of tlie Hilda stories, seem to flow from the same source. 

^ Oiu'tius, G. E. i. t)7. 
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in the sense of brightness, has in Illyrian, iiiader tlio 
form of zora, become the name of the Davm. ^ Aro 
we to suppose thsit Gharis in Greek meant Ih-st gro.ee, 
beauty, and was then raised to the rank of an abstract 
deity? It would be difficult to find another such 
deity in Homer, originally a more alisti'ucfc concep- 
tion," and yet made of such flesh and bone as Chur in, 
the wife of Hej^ha^stos. Or shall wo suppos(i tliat 
Gharis was first, for some reason or other, the wife 
of Hophfestos, and that her name afterwards dwindled 
down to mean splendour “ or charm in general ; so 
tliat another goddess, Athene, could ho said to 
shower charis or chamis u])on a man ? To this, too, 
I doubt whether any parallel euuld bo found in 
Homer. Everything, on the contrary, is clour and 
natural, if we admit that fi‘om the root ghar or har, 
to be fat, to be glittering, was derived, besides harit, 
the bright horse of the Sun in Sanskrit, and Churis, 
the bright Dawn. in. Greece, cZidiu's meaning briglitnehs 
and fatness, then gladness and pleasantness in general, 
according to a metaphor so common, in. ancient 
language. It may seem strange to us that the 
eltdris, that indescribable grace of Greek poetry and 
art, should come from a root meaning to bo fat, 
to be greasy. Yet lipards, too, meant fat and oily 
before it meant lovely. As fat and greasy iuffiuts 
grow into ‘ airy, fairy Lilians,’ so do words and ideas. 
The Psalmist (ex.xsiii. 2) does not shrink from even 
bolder metaphors. ‘Behold, how good and how 


^ Pictet, Onf/ineB, i 155 ; Sonne, JCuhn’s ZeiUcAri/i^ x. 
® See Knlin, Herahholung de$ Femn^ p, 17» 

^ Sonne, I, a, x. 355-6* 
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pleasant {clictHen) it is for Lrethren to dwell together 
in unity ! It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard : that went down to the skirts of his gar- 
ments.’ 

After the Greek clidris had grown, and assumed 
the sense of charm, such as it was conceived by the 
most highly-cultivated of races, no doubt it reacted 
on the mythological CJiaris and Clmriies, and made 
them the embodiment of all that the Greeks had 
learnt to call lovely and graceful, so that in the end 
it is sometimes difficult to say ■whether clidris is 
meant as an appellative or as a mj’thological proper 
name. Yet though thus converging in the later 
Greek, the starting-points of the two words were 
clearly distinct — as distinct at least as those of arka, 
sun, and arka, hymn of praise, which we examined 
before, or as Dyaus, Zeus, a masculine, and dyaus, 
a feminine, meaning heaven and day. Which of the 
two is older, the appellative or the proper name, 
Charis, the bright dawn, or clidris, loveliness, is a 
question which it is impossible to answer, though 
Curtius declai-es in favour of the priority of the 
appellative. This is by no means so certain as he 
imagines. I fully agree with him when he says that 
no etymology of any proper name can be satisfactory 
which fails to explain the appellative nouns with 
wdiich it is connected ; but the etymology of Charis 
does not fail there. On the contrary, it lays bai*e the 
deepest roots from which all its cognate olishoots can 
be fully traced both in form and meaning, and it can 
defy the closest criticism, both of the student of 
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comparative pliilology and of the lover of ancient 
my thology. ^ 

In the cases which we have hitherto examined, a 
mythological misunderstanding arose from the fact 
that one and the same root was made to yield the 
names of different conceptions ; that after a time the 
two names were supposed to bo one and the same, 
which led to the transference of the moaning of one 
to the other- There was one point of similarity 
between the bright bear and the hright stars to justify 
the ancient framers of language in deriving from the 
same root the names of both. But when the similarity 
in quality was mistaken for identity in substance, 
mythology became inevitable. The fact of the seven 
bright stars being called Arhtos, and being sup]msed to 
mean the bear, I call mythology ; and it is important 
to obserwe that this myth has no connection whatever 
with religious ideas, or with the so-called gods of an- 
tiquity. The legend of Kallisto, the beloved of Zcv.!?i, 
and the mother of Arkas, has nothing to do with 
the original naming of the stars. On the contoary, 
Kallisto was supposed to have been changed into the 
AtMos, or the Great Bear, because she was the mother 
of Arkas, that is to say, of the Arcadian or bear 
race; and her name, or that of her son, reminded 
the Greeks of their long-established name of the 
Northern constellation. Here, then, we have my- 
thology apart from religion ; we have a mythological 
misunderstanding very like in character to those 
which we alluded to in * Palestine soup ’ and La Tour 
eans veniu. 


* See Appendix at the end of this Chapter, p. 484. 
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Cases of Poetical Metapliors* 

Let US now consider another class of metaphorical 
expressions. The first class comprehended those cases 
which owed their origin to the fact that two substan- 
tially distinct conceptions received their name from 
the same root, differently applied. The metaphor 
had taken place simultaneously with the formation of 
the words ; the root itself‘ and its meaning had been 
modified in being ada|>ted to the different conceptions 
that waited to be named. This is radical metaphor. 
If, on the contrary, we take such a word as star and 
apply it to a jio^ver ; if we take the word skip) and 
apply it to a cloud, or ^oing and apply it to a sail ; if 
we call the atm horse, or the moon cow ; or with 
verbs, if we take such a verb as to die and apply it to 
the setting sun, or if we read. 

The sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the inoonhcams hiss the sea,^ 

we have throughout poetical metaphors. These, too, 
are of very frequent occurrence in the history of early 
language and early thought. 

Tlie eolden-aianded Bun. 

It was, for instance, a very natuj’al idea for people 
who watched the golden beams of the sun playing as 
it were with the foliage of the trees, to speak of these 
outstretched rays as hands or arms. Thus we see that 

^ Cox, Tales of the Gods and Meroes, p. 55. Mythology of Greece 
and Italy ^ by Keightley, p. 9. 
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intheVeda,^ Savitar, one of the names of the sun, is 
called goldeih-lmnded. Who would have thought that 
such a simple metaphor could ever have caused any 
mythological misunderstanding? Nevertheless, we find 
that the commentators of the Veda see in the name 
golden-hmided, as applied to the Sun, not the golden 
splendour of his rays, hut the gold which he carries 
in his handvS, and which he is ready to shower on his 
pious worshippers. A kind of moral is drawn from 
the old natural epithet, and people are encouraged to 
worship the sun because he has gold in his hands to 
bestow on his priests. Wo have a proverb in German, 
‘ Morgenstunde hat Gold infix Munde’ ‘ Morning-hour 
has gold in her mouth/ which is intended to inculcate 
the same lesson as 

Early to “bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 

But the origin of the German proverb is m;y thological. 
It was the conception of the dawn as the golden light, 
some similarity like that between aun-um and aurora, 
which suggested the proverbial or mythological ex- 
pression of the ‘golden-mouthed Dawn’ — for many 
proverbs are chips of mythology. But to return to 
the golden-handed Sun. He was not only turned 
into a lesson, but he also grew into a rcsjicctablo 
myth. Whether people failed to see the natural 
meaning of the golden-handed Sun, or whether they 
would not see it, ceitain it is that the early thcolo- 

^ i. 22 , 5 : ^ liira?i-yapa-nim -Cltaye SavitS.ram iipa liTayo. 
i. 35 , 9t ^Mra^iyap5.ni/fe Savita abhe dyava- 

pr^ihivi antar iyate/ 
i. 35, 10 : ^hira^iyahasta.* 
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gica] treatises of the Eralimans tell of tlie Sun as 
having cut Ms hand at a sacrifice, and the priests 
having replaced it hy an artificial hand made of gold. 
Nay, in later times, the Sun, under the name of 
Savitar, becomes himself a priest, and a legend is 
told how at a sacrifice he cut off his hand, and how 
the other priests made a golden hand for him. 

All these myths and legends which we have hitherto 
examined are clear enough ; they are like fossils of the 
most recent period, and their similarity with living 
species is not to be mistaken. But if we dig some- 
what deeper, the similarity is less palpable, though 
it may bo tiaccd by careful research. If the German 
god Tyr, whom Grimm identifies with the Sanskrit 
sun-god,’- is spoken of as one-handed, it is because 
the name of the golden-handed Sun had led to the 
conception of the Sun with one artificial hand, and 
afterwards, by a strict logical conclusion, to a sun 
with but one hand. Each nation invented its own 
story how Savitar or Tyr came to lose his hand; 
and while the priests of India imagined that Savitar 
hurt his hand at a sacrifice, the sx^ortsmen of the 
North told how Tyr placed his hand, as a pledge, into 
the mouth of the wolf, and how the wolf hit it off. 
Grimm comj)ares the legend of Tyr placing his hand, 
as a pledge, into the mouth of the wolf, and thus losing 
it, with an Indian legend of Sfirya or S a vital’, the 
Sun, laying hold of a sacrificial animal and losing his 
hand by its bite. This exjilanatioii is possible, but 
it wants confirmation, particularly as the one-handed 


II. 


^ DeuUcke MytTioloQie^ xlvii, p. 1S7. 

I i 
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CSerman god Tyr has been accounted for in some other 
■way. Tyr is the god of -victory, as Wackernagel points 
out, and as victory can only be on one side, the god of 
victory might well have been thought of and spoken 
of as himself one-handed.* 

It was a simple case of poetical metaphor if the 
Greeks spoke of the stars as the eyes of the night. 
But when they speak of Aigosthe all-.seeing{Pa'>?dpie.s‘), 
and tell of his body being covered with eyes, wc have 
a clear case of mythology. 

It is likewise perfectly intelligible when the poets 
of the Veda speak of the Maruts or storms as 
singers. This is no more than when poets speak of 
the music of the winds ; and in German such an ex- 
pression as ‘ The wind sings ’ (der Wind singt) means 
no more than the wind blows. But Avhen the Maruts 
are called not only singers, but musicians — nay, wise 
poets in the Veda® — then again language has ex- 
ceeded its proper limits, and has landed us in the 
realm of fables. 

Although, the distinction between radical and 
poetical metaphor is very essential, and helps us more 
than anything else toward a clear perception of the 
origin of fables, it must be admitted that there arc 
cases where it is difficult to carry out this distinction. 
If modern poets call the clouds mountains, tins is 
clearly poetical metaphor; for mountain, by itself, 
never means cloud. But when we sec that in the 
Veda the clouds are constantly called par vat a, and 
that parvata means, etymologically, knotty or 

* Bchweii& 0 r 5* 107* 

* Bigveda, i 19, 4 j 38, 16 ; 62, 16. Kulm, i 621. 
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rugged, it is difficult to say positively wlietlier in 
India the clouds were called mountains by a simple 
poetical metaphor, or whether both the clouds and 
the mountains were from the beginning conceived as 
full of ruggedness and undulation, and thence called 
parvata.^ The result, however, is the same — namely, 
mythology ; for if in the Veda it is said that the 
Maruts or storms make the mountains to tremble 
(i. 39, 5), or pass through the mountains (i. 116, 20), 
this, though meaning originally that the storms made 
the clouds shake, or passed through the clouds, came 
to mean, in the eyes of later commentators, that the 
Maruts actually shook the mountains and rent them 
asunder. 


^ See Bigvedr.,-Saiiliitr^ traEslaied by M. M.^ yoL L p. 43. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX. 

Dr. Sonne, in several learned articles puLlislied in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrlft (x. Df?, 161, 321, 401), has sulijected 
my conjecture as to the identity of harit and vlidrls 
to the most searching criticism. On most points I 
fully agree with him, as ho will see from thf\ more 
comjdete statement of ni}' views given in this (Chapter ; 
and I feel most grateful to him for much additional 
light which liis exhaustive treati.se has thrown on the 
subject. We difler as to the original moaning of the 
root ghar, which Dr. Sonne takes to be Gffu.sion or 
shedding of light, while I a.serihe to it the meaning of 
glittering and iatness ; j'ct we meet again in the 
explanation of such words as glir^na, pity; haras, 
wrath; hriTii, wrath ; hri^zitc, ho is angry. Those 
meanings Dr. Sonne exjdains by a reference to the 
Russian /cras/ca, colour; rod, b(;autiiu] ; hram; 

beauty ; krasTijet^, to blush ; krasovaVttfJa, to jvjoice. 
Dr. Sonne is certainly right in doubting the identity 
of chaird and Sanskrit hrish, the Latin horreo, and 
in explaining cliavro as the Greek form of ghai', to he 
bright and glad, conjugated according to the fourth 
class. Whether the Sanskrit haryati, he desires, 
is the Greek tJielei, nay the Gothic wilja'ii, seems to 
me doubtful, though, no doubt, there are analogies in 
Greek thermds and Gothic warmjaii,^ 

1 See Brugmaan, Grimdriss, § 423. 
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Wliy Dr. Sonne should prefer to identify clidris, 
clidritos with the Sanskrit hari, rather than with 
harit, he does not state. Is it on account of the 
accent 1 I certainly think that there was a - form 
clidris, corresponding to hari, and I should derive 
from it the accusative in-, instead of chdrita-, also 
adjectives like cliavieis (harivat). But I should 
certainly retain the base which we have in harit, 
in order to explain such forms as clidris, clidritos. 
That clidris in Greek ever passed through the same 
metamorphosis as the Saaski’it harit, that it ever to 
a Greek mind conveyed the meaning of horse, there 
is no evidence whatever. Greek and Sanskrit myths, 
like Greek and Sa.nskrifc words, must be treated, as 
eo-oi*dinate, not as subordinate ; nor have I ever^ as 
far as I recollect, referred Greek myths or Greek 
words to Sanskj'it as their prototypes. What I said 
about the Cliarites was very little. On page 81 
of my Essciy on Comparative Mythology, 1 said : — 

In other passages, ho^rever, they (the Harits) tahe a more 
human fonn ; and as the Dawn, which is sometimes simply 
called asva, the mare, is well known by the name of the sister, 
these Harits also are called the Seven Sisters (vii. G6, 15j ; and 
in one jiassage (is. 86, 37) they apjaear as the Harits with 
beautiful wings. After this I need hardly say that we have here 
the lyrototype of the Grecian Charites, 

If on any other occasion I had derived Greek from 
Sanskrit mj’-ths, or, as Di'. Sonne expresses it, ethnic 
from ethnic myths, instead of deriving both from 
a common Aryan or pro-ethnic source, my words 
might have been liable to misapprehension.^ But 

^ I onglit to xiiention, however, that Mr. Cos, in the Introduction to 
Ms Talm of the Gods and Heroes^ p. 67^ has understood my words in 
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as they stand in my essay, they were only intended 
to point out that, after tracing the Harits to their 
most primitive source, and after showing how, starting 
from thence, they entered on their mythological career 
in India, we might discover there, in their earliest 
form, the -mould in which the myth of the Greek 
Charites was cast, while such epithets as ‘ the sisters,’ 
and ‘ with beautiful wings,’ might indicate how con- 
ceptions that remained sterile in Indian mythology, 
grew up under a Grecian sky into those charming 
human forms which we have all learned to admire in 
the Graces of Hellas. That I had recognised the 
personal identity, if we may say so, of the Greek 
Charis, the Aphrodite, the Dawn, and the Sanskrit 
Ushas, the Dawn, will he seen from a short sentence 
towards the end of my essay, p. 86 : 

He (Eros) is the youngest of the gods, the son of Zeus, the 
fi-iend of the Charites ; also the son of the chief Cluois, J2^hro~ 
elite, in whona we can hardly fail to discover a female Eros (an. 
Usha, Dawn, instead of an Agni aushasya). 

Dr. Sonne will thus perceive that our roads, even 
where they do not exactly coincide, run parallel, and 
that we work in the same spirit and with the same 
objects in view. 

For other mythological developments of the root 
ghar, see Biographies of Words, p. 1, Fors Fortiuia. 

the same sense as Br, Sonne. • The lioirses of the siin,* ha writes^ ^ are 
called Harits ; and in these "we have the proto fey pe of the Greek 
Charites — an inverse transmutation, for while in the other instances the 
human is changed into a brute personality, in this the beasts are con- 
verted into maidens,* 



GHAPTEE X 

THE MYTHOLOGY OE THE GEBEKS. 
doaitrast between G-reclc Culture and Greek Iteli^on* 

T O those who are acquainted witli the history of 
Greece, and have learnt to appreciate the intel- 
lectual, moral, and artistic excellencies of the Greek 
mind, it has often been a subject of wonderment how 
such a nation could have accepted, could have tolerated 
for a moment, such a religion. What the inhabitants 
of the small city of Athens achieved in philosophy, in 
poetry, in art, in science, in politics, is known to all of 
us ; and our admiration for them increases tenfold if, 
by a study of other literaturevS, such as the literatures 
of India, Persia, and China, we are enabled to compare 
their achievements with those of other nations of an- 
tiquity. The rudiments of almost everything, with 
the exception of religion, we, the people of Europe, 
the heirs to a fortune accumulated during twenty or 
thirty centuries of intellectual toil, *o we to the Gx^eeks ; 
and, strange as it may sound, but few, I think, would 
gainsay it, — ^to the present day the achievements of 
these our distant ancestors and earliest masters, the 
songs of Homer, the dialogues of Plato, the speeches 
of Demosthenes, and the statues of Phidias stand, if 
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not unrivalled, at least luisurpassed by anything tliri- 
has been achieved by their descendants and pupils. 
How the Greeks came to be what they were, and hov/, 
alone of all other nations, thej’’ opened almost every 
mine of thought that has since been worked by man- 
kind ; how they invented and perfected almost every 
style of poeti'y and prose which has since been cul- 
tivated by the greatest minds of our race ; how tliey 
laid the lasting foundation of the principal arts and 
sciences, and in some of them achieved triumphs never 
since equalled, is a problem wliich neither historir.u 
nor philosopiher has as yet been able to solve. Like 
their own goddess Athene, a pcoj)lo seems at Athens 
to spring full armed into the arena of history, and we 
look in vain to Egypt, Syria, or India for more than 
a few of the seeds that burst into such marvellous 
grO'Wth on the soil of Attica. 

But the more wo admire the native genius of Hollas, 
the more we feel surprised at the crudities and ab- 
surdities of what is handed down to us as their reli- 
gion. Their earliest philosophers know as well as we 
that the Deity, in order to be Deity, must be either 
perfect or nothing — that it must be one, 3iot man^', 
and without parts and passions ; yet they believed in 
many gods, and ascribed to all of them, and inoi-o 
particularly to Jupiter, almost every vice and weak- 
ness that disgraces human nature. Their poets had 
an instinctive aversion to everything oxcessivo or 
monsti’ous ; yet they would relate of their go<ls what 
would make the most savage of the Eed Indians creep 
and shudder : — how that Uranos was maimed hy his 
son Kronos — how Kronos swallowed his own. children, 
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and, after years of digestion, vomited out alive liis 
whole progeny — how Apollo, tlieir fairest god, hung 
Marsyas on a tree and flayed him alive — howDemcter, 
the sister of Zeus, partook of the shoulder of Pelorjs 
who had been butchered and roasted his own 
father, Tantalus, as a feast for the gods. I will not 
add any further horrors, or dwell on eriiaes that have 
become unmentionable, but of which the most liiglil3’' 
cultivated Greek had to tell his sons and daughters in 
teaching them the history of their gods and heroes. 


Protests of Greeli PMlosopliers. 

It would indeed be a problem, more diffieult than 
the problem of the origin of these stories themselves, 
if the Greeks, such as we know them, had never been 
startled by this, had never asked, How can these 
things bo, and how did such stories spring up ? But 
be it said to the honour of Greece, — although her 
philosophei-s did not succeed in explaining the origin 
of these religious fables, they certainly were, from the 
earliest times, shocked by them. Xenophanes, who 
lived, as far as we know, before Pythagoras, accuses ’■ 
Homer and Hesiod of having ascribed to the gods 
evei'ything that is disgraceful among men — stealing, 
adultery, and deceit. He remarks that ^ men seem to 

^ Ilai'ra Seats aveOrjimv ”Op.7)po^ S'* *1 I(Tio36s 

offffa Trap* upSpwTTOKXiP uveidca nal xf/6yos » 

rrXetdT^ i^l^Oey^avro SeSjv dSeplcrria epja, 

HXiirreiv poix^deaf re /cal dW-^Xovs aTrareveiy^ 

C£ Sextm adv. Math, !. 289, ix. 193. 

^ ®AAAd iSporol doKeovai Oeohs yeyepijaSm^ 

ml>€repi)V r aiaSrja'iP (pm'r}v re hi pas « « « «» 

*AAA’ etroi 7* XiopreSf 
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have created their gods, and to have given to them 
their own mind, voice, and figure ; that the Ethio- 
pians made their gods ' black and flat-nosed, the 
Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed — -just as cows 
or lions, if they could but draw, would draw their 
gods like cows and lions. He himself declares, in 
the most unhesitating manner — and this nearly COO 
years before our era — that ‘ God ^ is one, the greatest 
among gods and men, neither in form nor in thought 
like unto men.’ He calls the battles of the Titans, 
the Giants, and Centaurs, the inventions of former 
generations^ (TrXu(rixaTa r&v 'itporipcav), and I’eqiiires 
that the Deity should be praised in holy stories and 
pure strains. 

Similar sentiments were entertained by most of the 
great philosophers of Gi’eece. Meracliius seems to 
have looked upon the Homeric system of theology, 
if we may so call it, as flippant infidelity. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius,® Heraclitus declared that 
Homer, as well as Archilochus, deserved to be ejected 
from public assemblies and flogged. The same authoi- 


^ ypdtpat Kal reXety d^ep dvSpes^ 

isai m Oe.wv ideas ^ypa<pojf fsal crdjpiaT' Ittoiovv 
roiav&* oT6v irep /savrol Be pas etxov dpoToVj 
tVirot pkv 'iiTrrot<ri, ^des Bi re 0ovalv dpoia« 

Cf. Clem, Ahx, ^Irom, v, p* 601 C. 

^ Elsr re OeoTcn real dvdpwtroKXi peyiaroSp 

ov rt Bipas Ovr^roiui opoiivs obB^ voTjpa, 

€£ Clem, Alex, ibid. 

“ Cf. Isocrates, it 38 (K^elsbach, p. 45). 

® Tor 0* "Op7] pov €(paami^ d^iov Ire rwv dydjvem^ ere^uKkmBat ml 
{eaBai, feed *ApxlXoxoy Spoils — Laert ax. I. 

cl pi^ ^KXriyoptae, '^Optjpos. Bertrand^ Jtes Diem Praieeienr^, 

p, 143. 
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relates* a story that Pythagoras saw the soul of 
Homer in the lower world hanging on a tree, and 
surrounded by serpents, as a punishment for what 
he had said of the gods. No doubt the views of these 
philosophers about the gods were far more exalted 
and pure than those of the Homei'ic poets, who repre- 
sented their gods as in many cases hardly better than 
men. But as religion became mixed up with politics, 
it was more and more dangerous to profess these 
sublimer views, or to attempt to explain the Homeric 
myths in any but the most literal sense. Anaozagoras, 
who endeavoured to give to the Homeric legends a 
moral meaning, and is said to have interpreted the 
names of the gods allegorically — nay, to have called 
Fate an empty name, was thrown into prison at 
Athens, from whence he only escaped through the 
powei'ful protection of his friend and pupil Pericles. 
Protagoras, another friend of Pericles,^ was expelled 
from Athens, and his books were publicly burnt, 
because he had said that nothing could be known 
about the gods, whether they existed or no.® Socrates, 

^ mreXBSvra avrbv eh aSov r^v p.\v 'if/vx^v 

Ibeiv wpbs fciovi deScfiivTjv real rptQov<xav^ 5* ^Opt^pov KpepLapipr^v 

avb Bivdpov ml irepl dp$" wp umv vepl Oecop, — Diog. Laerfc. 

viii. 21. 

® Aoicei §1 ‘TTpwTOSf, f£a$& ^aPojptvos ep ‘iravroSair^ taropta, 

^OfLTfpov TTOLTj&ip UTToepiJm^^at etvat -trepl dperys ml dt/catoa'vvT^s’ iirl pKeop 

TtpoaTfivai TOv X6yov MTjTpobctjpov rbp Aapttpa/crjvoVy yvujpiptov ovra aiirov^ 
bp ml TfpwTOP (Tirovddcrai rod Tfoir^rov Trepl rip/ tpvoiKYp/ TtpaypLaruav,-^ 
Diog. Laert. ii. 11. 

^ Uepl pip Bgwp odtc elbevai ovO* dcrtp^ ovB* ovrs dcftp* iroAA^ 
•ydp TCi /mXdovra dBivaiy ij r* dBrjXdrrjs ml Ppax^s dtp 6 rod dvdpwiroVm 
Aid ravrtfp rijv dpxw '*’ 0 ^ fTvyypdpparos Ttpbs^ ^ABrjvatcop* ml rd 

0i0kiu adrov mrimvaap iv rj dyopa^ {tnb icqpvms dpaXe£dpGPOi irap* imor* 
TOP rwp micrrjpipojp^ — Diog. Laeri. ix. 51. Cicero, WaL Deor* i. 23, 63. 
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tlious’li lie never attacked the sacred traditions and 

o 

popular legends,^ was suspected of being no viny 
strict believer in the ancient Homeric theology, and 
he had to sufler martyrdom. After the death of 
Socrates greater freedom of thoug'ht was jieriuitled 
at Athens in exchange for the loss of political liberty. 
Plato declared tliat many a myth had a svinliolical 
or allegorical meaning ; but be insisted, nevertheless, 
that the Homeric j)ocnis, such as they were, should be 
banished from Ms Republic.^ Hotbing can bo more 
distinct and outspoken than the words attriljutcd to 
EpicuTtts : ‘ The gods are indeed, but they arc not as 
the many believe them to be. Hot ho is an, inOdel 
who denies the gods of the many, hut ho who fastens 
on the gods the opinions of the many.’ ® 

In still later times an accommodation was attempted 
between mythology and pliiloso]jhy. Chrysijqniti (died 
207), after stating his views about the immortal gods, 
is said to have written a second book to show bow 
these might be brought into harmony with the fables 
of Homer."* 

And not philosophers only felt those difficulties 
about the gods as represented by Homer and Hesiod ; 

^ Grote, MUtory of Gfreeee, yoL L p. 504. 

^ "Bffiodus' eZirop, fcaV'0/X7)pns lK^ylr7)V /cat oi uAXot TronjTm' 
otfTOi. yap TTOV pijOovst tois dpOpa/iroiS iptvdus T€ 

077 d. Groie, L 500. 

® Diog. Laert. x, 123. Hitter and Pi*cllex'^ Jlt^turia P/iUoh’oph/a^^ 
p. 419. &6ol plv yap dmv ipapyys 5l iartP avrajp ypwms' oirw^ f/ 
oi ttoAXoI vopi^ovcriv ohic eiatv od yap cpvXdrravmjf uvrovs otmfs 
ropi^ovcrip, h* ovx d rovs rwp woKKwp dratpwF^ dAX* ^ 

Twv itoXXSjp Z6^at &£ots TTpoadwroiV^, 

^ * In secundo autem iibro Homeri falnilas acconnnodare volntt ad ea 
qnse ips© prime libro de tliis immortaiibns dlxerit/ — Cie. Nut IJeon 
i. 15. Bertrand, 8ur ic8 Dieiix Proteciears (Ilenne^ 1858), p. 38# 
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most of the ancient poets also were distressed by the 
same doubts, and constantly find themselves involved 
in contradictions which they are unable to solve. 
Thus, in the Eumenides of JEschyliis (v. 640), the 
Chorus asks how Zeus could have called on Orestes 
to avenge the murder of his father, he who himself 
had dethroned his father and bound him in chains. 
Pindar, who is fond of weaving the traditions of 
gods and heroes into his song’s of victoiy, suddenly 
starts when ho meets with anything dishonourable to 
the gods. ‘ Lips/ ho says,^ ‘ throw away this word, 
for it is an evil wisdom to speak evil of the gods.’ 
His criterion in judging of mythology would seem to 
have been very simple and straightforward, namely, 
that nothing can be true in mythology that is dis- 
honourable to the gods. The whole poetry of Euri- 
pides oscillates between two extremes : he either taxes 
the gods wdth all the injustice and crimes they are 
iabled to have committed, or he turns round and 
denies the truth of the ancient myths because they 
relate of the gods -what is incompatible -with a divine 
nature. Thus, while in the Ion,- the gods, even 
Apollo, Jupitei’, and Neptune, are accused of every 


^ Otymp, IX. 38, ed. Boeldi : 'Attu fcot X6yov tovtov^ arufia, pitpov' linl 
TO 7€ KoiSopTjcycu 0eov9 eoipta, 

2 Jo% 444, ed. Paley : 

Et S’j oif yap €<XTai^ rep Xuyq} 6€ 

Si/ms iStalojv dojat-r* dvOpwirois ydpcai'y 
ffh /ml TlocreiBa/v Zevs 0* os ovpavov /:parUf 
yaohs rivovres ddudas ic^vajcrer^, . . . , 

ovicir uvOpd/irovs /ca/colis 
Xiycip di/caioVy cl rd rcDr Beobv /mud 
fitpovp€$\ dkkd rovs Siddcr/sopras raSe. 

Cf. Mera^far, 339, 
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crime, we read in another play : ^ ‘ I do not think that 
the gods delight in unlawful marriages, nor did I ever 
hold or shall ever believe that they fasten chains on 
their hands, or that one is lord of another. For a god, 
if he is really god, has no need of anything ; those 
are the miserable stories of poets ! Or, again ^ : ‘If 
the gods commit anything that is evil, they are no 
gods.’ 

These passages, to which many more might be 
added, will be sufficient to show that the more 
thoughtful among the Greeks were as muclj startled 
at their mythology as we are. They would not have 
been Greeks if they had not seen that those fables 
were irrational, if they had not perceived that the 
whole of their mythology presented a problem that 
required a solution at the hand of the philosopher. 
If the Greeks did not succeed in solving it, if they 
preferred a compromise between wbat tbcy know to 
be true and what they knew to bo false, if the wisest 
among their wise men spoke cautiously on the sulgeet 
or kept aloof from it altogether, let us remember that 
these myths, which we now handle as fre(dy as the 
geologist his fossil hones, were then living things, 
sacred things, implanted by parents in the minds of 

1 1341, ed. Paley: 

’E 7 aj rovs &€Qhs o6t€ Xherp* h Blpis 
Scarpa r' ^^dirrciv 
ovT* »)ff<ycra 'irdiiror* ovt€ irelaopm, 
dkXop dXKov iretlwMbvat, 

Beirat ydp d &eb9, €iw€p iffr* ovrm Pedfp 
dotSQy otSe Bvcfrrjvot 

See J^uripideSj ed. Paley, voL i. Preface, p. xx. 

® Eur. JBellerojph, 300 ; el Oeoi n Bpw(XiP alaxP^^f dtrlp 
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tlieir children, accepted with an unquestioning faith, 
hallowed by the memory of the departed, sanctioned 
by the state, the foundation on which some of the 
most venerable institutions had been built up and 
established for ages. It is enough for us to know 
that the Greeks expressed surprise and dissatisfaction 
at these fables : to explain their origin was a task left 
to a more dispassionate age. 

litMcal Xaterpretatious. 

Tlie principal solutions that offered themselves to 
the Greeks, when inquiring into the origin of their 
mythology, may be classed under three heads, which 
I call ethical, physical, historical, according to the dif- 
ferent objects which the original fx’amers of mythology 
were supposed to have had in view.^ 

Seeing how powerful an engine was supplied by 
religion for awing individuals and keeping political 
communities in order, some Gi’eeks imagined that the 
stories telling of the omniscience and omnipotence of 
the gods, of their rewarding the good and punishing 
the wicked, were invented by wise people of old for 
the improvement and better government of men.® 
This view, though extremely shallow, and supported 
by no evidence, was held hy many among the ancients; 
and even Aristotle, though admitting, as we shall see, 
a deeper foundation of religion, was inclined to con- 
sider the mythological form of the Greek religion as 

* Cf. Augustinus, De Oiv. Dei, vii. 5: ‘De paganorum secretiore 
dootiina physicisque rationibus." 

® Cf. Wagner, Fragm, Trag. iii. p. 102, Nagelsbaobi, Nachhomerischs 
Theologie, pp, 435, 445. 
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invented for the sake of persuasion, and as useful for 
the support of law and order. Well might Cicero, 
when examining this view, exclaim, ‘ Have not those 
who said that the idea of immortal gods was made 
up hy wise men for the sake of the commonwealth, in 
order that those who could not be led by reason 
might be led to their duty by i*eligion, destroyed all 
religion from the bottom ? ’ ^ Hay, it would seem to 
follow that if the useful portions of mythology were 
invented by wise men, the immoral stories about gods 
and men must be ascribed to foolish poets — a view, 
as we saw before, more than hinted at by Euripides. 

Pliysical Xnterpretations. 

A second class of interpretations may be compre- 
hended under the name of 'physical, using that term in 
the most general sense, so as to include even what are 
commonly called metaphysical interpretations. Ac- 
cording to this school of interpreters, it was the 
intention of the authors of mythology to convey to 
the j)eople at large a knowledge of certain facts <j£ 
nature, or certain views of natural philosophy, which 
they did in a phraseology peculiar to themselves or 
to the times they lived in, or, according to others, in 
a language that was to veil rather than to unveil the 
mysteries of their sacred wisdom. As all interproti'rs 
of this class, though difiering on the exact original 
intention of each individual myth, agree in this, that 
no myth must be understood literally, their system 
of interpretation is best known under the name of 

‘ Cic. jsr. 2>. i. 42, 118. 
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allegorical, allegorical being the most general name 
for that kind of language which says one thing but 
means another.^ 

So early a philosopher as Epicliarmxis,^ the pupil of 
Pythagoras, declared that the gods were really the winds, 
the water, the earth, the sun, the fire, and the stars. ISTot 
long after him, Empedocles (about 444 E. c.) ascribed 
to the names of Zeus, Here, A'idoneus, and Nestis, the 
meaning of the four elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water.^ Whatever the philosophers of Greece suc- 
cessively discovered as the first principles of being and 
thought, whether the air of Amtximenes ^ (about 548), 
or the fire of Heraclittts^ (about 503), or the Nous, the 
mind, of Anaxagoras (died 428), was gladly identified 
by them Tvith Jupiter or other divine powers. Anax- 
agoras and his scliool are said to have explained the 

^ Cf. Muller^ Prolegomena, p. 335, li, 6 : dXXo dyopevei, dXXo Bh 
T3ie clifTereiiee between a myth and an allegoiy has been simply 
but most happily explained by Professor Blaclde, in his article on My- 
thology in Oliamhers^ Cijclopcediai ^ A. myth is nob to be confounded 
with an allegoiy ; the one being an unconscious act of the popular mind 
at an eai'ly stnge of society, the other a conscious act of the individual 
mind at any stage of social progress.’ 

® Stobasus, Flor. xci. 20 : 

*0 pAV Toxrs 0eoi>s etvai 

*Avepovs, vdojp, ygv, ^Xiop, irdp, daripas, 

Cf. Bernays, Mheiti. Mm. 1853, j)- 280. Kruseman, Bjpicliarmi Frag^ 
menta, Harlemi, 1831. 

^ Pint, de PluQ. Phil. i. SO ; gwcriv pgdly etvai, pi£iv 61 

TOfF arotx^iofv teat didaramv. ypd(p£i ydp ovrm kv 7rpdjT<p ^vcn/c^, 
Ti<xaapa rwv “irdvrcav pt^d^para irpojTov dfcove* 

Kensr dpyjp re, <p^pk<r^LOS 7)3' Atdojycvs, 

Nijaris i?’ daiepdois rkyyu icpodvcopa fipotetov* 

Cic. N. D. i. 10. Bitter and Preller, § 27- 

® Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 603 D. Bitter and Prelier, § 38. Ber- 
nays, Meiie JBrmhstiiche des JEeraJelif, p. 256 ; Iv rb povror 

X4y€a'0at kBiXn, teal ovtc e0iXu Zrjyd^ ovvopa^ 

II. K k 
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whole of the Homeric mythology allegorically. With 
them Zeus was mind, Athene, art ; while Metrodorus, 
the contemporary of Anaxagoras, ‘resolved not only 
the persons of Zeus, Here, and Athene, but also those 
of Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hector, into various 
elemental combinations and physical agencies, and 
treated the adventures asci'ibed to them as natural 
facts concealed under the veil of allegory.’ 

Socrates declined this labour of explaining all fables 
allegorically as too arduous and unprofitable ; yet he, 
as well as Plato, frequently pointed to what they called 
the hypdnoia, the under-meaning, if I may say so, of 
the ancient myths. 

There is a passage in the eleventh book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics which has often been quoted^ as show- 
ing the clear insight of that philosopher into the origin 
of mythology, though in reality it does not rise much 
above the naiTOw views of other Greek philosophers. 

This is what Aristotle writes : — 

It has been handed down by early and very ancient people, 
and left, in the form of myths, to those who came aftoi', tJiat 
these (the first principles of the world) are the gods, and that 
the divine embraces the whole of nature. The rest lias been 
added mythically, in order to persuade the many, and in oi-der 
to he used in support of laws and other interests. Thus they 
say that the gods have a human form, and that they are like to 
some of the other living heings, and other things consequent on 
this, and similar to what has been said. If one separated out 
of these fables, and took only that fii’st iioint, that they believed 

* SyncelluB, Cliron. p. 149, ed. Paris. "Epiirjvdovat B< ot ’Ava^aySptioi 
Toit fivBuiSeis 6«oi5s, vovv /liv rov Aia, r^v Si 'AOijvav ts'xi't?!'. Grnto, 
vol. i. p. CG3. Eitter and Preller, Hist. JPhil. § 48. Lobeck, 
p. 156. Diog. Laert. ii. 11. 

® Bunsen, &oit m tier Q-emMehte, vol. iii. p. 532. Ar. Met. xi. 8, 19. 
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tlie first essences to bo gods, one would think that it had been 
divinely said, and that while every art and every philosophy 
was probably invented ever so many times and lost again, these 
opinions had, like fragments of them, been preserved until now. 
So far only is the oiainion of our fathers, and that received from 
our first ancestors, clear to us. 

The attempts at finding in mythology the remnants 
of ancient philosophy, have been carried on in different 
ways from the days of Socrates to our own time. Some 
writers thought they discovered astronomy, or other 
physical sciences, in the mythology of Greece ; and in 
our own days the great work of Creuzer, ‘ Symbolik 
und Mythologie der alten Volker’ (1819-31), was 
written with the one object of proving that Greek 
mythology was composed by priests, born or in- 
structed in the East, who wished to raise the semi- 
barbarous I’aces of Greece to a higher civilisation and 
a purer knowledge of the Deity, There was, according 
to Creuzer and his school, a deep mysterious wisdom, 
and a monotheistic religion veiled under the symbol- 
ical language of mythology, which language, though 
unintelligible to the x>eople, was understood by the 
pi'iests, and may be interpreted even now by the 
thoughtful student of mythology. 

Historical Isiterpretations. 

The third theory on the origin of mythology I call 
the historical. It goes generally by the name of Eu- 
hemeriLS, though we find traces of it both before and 
after his time. Euhemerus was a contemporary of 
Alexander, and lived at the court of Cassander, in 
Macedonia, by whom he is said to have been sent out 

K k 
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OR an exploring expedition. Wlietlier he really ex- 
plored the Bed Sea and the southern coasts of Asia 
we have no means of ascertaining. All we know is 
that, in a religious novel which ho wrote, he re- 
presented himself as having sailed in that direction 
to a great distance, until he came to the island of 
Panchaia. In that island he said that he discovered 
a number of inscriptions (ui'aypacpai, hence the title of 
his book, 'lepd ’ Avaypa(j)t]) containing an account of the 
principal gods of Greece, but representing them, not as 
gods, but as kings,, heroes, and philosophers, who after 
their death had received divine honours among their 
fellow-men.’^ 

Though the book of Enhemerus itself and its 
translation by Ennius are both lost, and we know 
little either of its general spirit or of its treabnent of 
individual deities, such was the sensation pi'oduccd by 
it at the time, that Euhemei’ism lias become the re- 
cognised title of that system of mythological inter- 
pretation which denies the existence of divine beings, 
and reduces the gods of old to the level of men. A 
distinction, however, must be made between the com- 
plete and systematic denial of all gods, which is as- 
cribed to Enhemerus, and the partial application of 
his principles which we find in many Greek writeiB. 
Thus Hecatmus, a most orthodox Gi-cek,® declaj-es that 
Geryon of Erytheia was really a king of Epirus, rich 

* * Quid ? qui aut for'tea ant claros aut potentes viros traduiit post 
morfeeni ad deos pervenisse, eosque esse ipsos quos nos coleroy pi‘omi’i, 
venerarique soleamus, noime experfces sunt i*eligionum oirmimn? Quja 
ratio maxima tractata ab Uubemero est, quam noster et interpretatu® 
et secutus est prseter cieteros Ennius/ — Oic. JDe Nal» Deor. i. 42. 

® Qrote, History of Greece, voL i. p. 526. 
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in cattle ; and that Cerberus, the dog of Hades, was a 
certain serpent inhabiting a cavern on Cape Ttenarus.'^ 
Ephortis converted Tityos into a bandit, and the serpent 
Python ® into a rather troublesome person, Pjdhon by 
name, alias Dracon, u^'hom. ApolJo killed with his 
arrows. Herodotus tells us that the priests of Jupiter 
at Thebes informed him that two priestesses had been 
carried oft' from Thebes by Phenicians, and sold as 
slaves in Libya and in Greece, and that they had 
founded oracles there. He then continues that at 
Dodona he heard that .two black doves had come 
from Thebes in Eg3'-pt, one going- to Libya, the other 
to Dodona; that the dove at Dodona settled in an 
oak, and declared in a human voice that an oracle of 
Zeus should bo founded on the spot ; that the people 
of Dodona took this as a divine message, and acted 
accordingly. Putting these two stories together, Hero- 
dotus concludes that both refer to the same fact, that 
two Eg3^j)tian priestesses had been carried off by 
Phenicians as slaves, had founded the sanctuaries of 
Zeus both at Dodona and in Libjm ; and he adds that, 
probably, they were called doves by the people of 
Dodona because they were strangers and seemed to 
twitter like birds, and, when they had learnt to speak 
bettor, it was said that the dove spoke with a human 
voice ; but he adds, in a truly rationalistic spirit, how 
could a real dove have spoken with a human voice ? 
and he explains her black colour as meaning no more 
than that she came from Egypt. 

^ Strabo, ix. p. 422. Grote, M, G. 1 p. 552. 

® Possibly connected with the Vedic Ahir Pudhnya. See Benfey, 
GaUinger GeL Anz,^ 1871, p. 322. 
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Now it is important to remark that Herodotus, 
though he was at Dodona, tells us nothing of any 
doves being kept there in his time, nor of priestesses 
called Peleiades. All this seems to belong to a later 
time. Strabo (Fnigm. lib. vii. 1, 2) knew of doves used 
for the purposes of divination at Dodona. But ho too, 
in a rationalising spirit, remarks that po.ssibly the 
priestesses there prophesied according to the peculiar 
flight of doves. And he gives a still better explanation 
by saying that, in the language of the Molossians and 
Thesprotians, old women were called peliae, old men 
pelioi] and that, therefore, the famous Peleiades at 
Dodona may have been simply those old women offi- 
ciating at the oracle. Pausanias, in the 2nd century, 
mentions the doves {Peleiae) and the oracles from the 
oak at Dodona (vii. 21, 2) ; and in x. 12, 10 he, too, 
takes the Peleiae as priestesses at Dodona, divinely 
inspired, yet not called Sihyllce,. They were the first 
among women, he says, who sang 

Zeus rjv, Zeus e’trTi, Zeiis ecrortrai, Z /xe-ynXe Zeu' 

Fa KapTrobs dvUi, 8ia KAj/fere paripa yatav. 

Similar explanations become more frequent in later 
Greek historians who, unable to admit anything super- 
natural or miraculous as historical fact, strip the 
ancient legends of all that renders them incredible, 
and then treat them as narratives of real events, and 
not as fiction.^ With them, .dSolus, the god of the 
winds, became an ancient mariner skilled in predict- 
ing weather; the Cyclopes were a race of savages 


* Grote, i. 554. 
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inliabitiDg Sicily ; the Centaurs were borsemen ; Atlas 
was a great astronomer, and Scylla a fast- sailing fili- 
buster. This system, too, like the former, maintained 
itself almost to the present day. The early Christian 
conti'oversialists, St. Augustine, Laetantius, Ai-nobius, 
availed themselves of this argument in their attacks 
on the religious belief of the Greeks and Homans, 
taunting them with worshipping gods that were no 
gods, but known and admitted to have been mere 
deified mortals. In their attacks on the religion of 
the German nations, the Roman missionaries recurred 
to the same argument. One of them told the Angli 
in England that Wodeiz, whom they believed to 
be the principal and the host of their gods, from 
whom they derived their origin, and to whom they 
had consecrated the fourth day in the week, had been 
a mortal, a king of the Saxons, fj’om whom many 
tribes claim to bo descended. When, his body had 
been I’educed to dust, his soul was buried in hell, and 
suffers eternal fii-e.^ In many of our handbooks of 
mythology and history, we still find traces of this 
system. Jupiter is still spoken of as a ruler of Crete, 
Hercules as a successful gfmeral or knight-errant, 
Priam as an eastern king, and Achilles, the son of 
Jupiter and Thetis, as a valiant champion in the siege 
of Troy. The siege of Troy still retains its ]>lace. in tlie 
minds of many as an historical fact, tliough resting 
on no better authority than the carrying off of Ilolena 
by Theseus and her recovery by the Dioskuri, the sh'ge 
of Olympus by the Titans, or the taking of Jerusalem 


^ Kemble, Saurms in i, 3SS ; Lvgmid, fol* 2J0 lx 
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hy Cliarleiiiagnes described in the chivakoiis romances^ 
of the Middle Ages. 

In later times the same theoiy was reyived, though 
not for such practical purposes, and it became during 
the last century the favourite theoiy witli philoso- 
phical historians, particularly in France. The com- 
prehensive work of the Abhd Banier, ‘ Tlio Mythology 
and Fables of Antiquity, explained from History/ 
secured to this school a temporary ascendancy in 
France ; and in England, too, his work, translated 
into English, was quoted as an authority. His de- 
sign was, as he says,^ ^ to prove that, notwithstanding 
all the ornaments which accompany fables, it is no 
difficult matter to see that they contain a part of the 
history of primitive times.* It is useful to road these 
books, written only about a hundred years ago, if it 
were only as a warning against a too confident spirit 
in working out theories which now seem so incon- 
trovertible, and which a hundred years hence may be 
equally antiquated. 

^ Shall vre believe/ says the Ahh^ Banier — and no doubt lie 
thought his argument unanswerable — ‘shall we believe in good 
earnest that Alexander would have held Homer in such esteem, 
had he looked upon him only as a mere relater of fables ? and 
would he have envied the ha^ipj lot of Achilles in having such a 

^ Grote, i. 636, ‘ The series of articles hy M. Faur!(?l, pnblished in 

the JSevue des deu:t Mondes, yoL xiii, are full of instruction respecting 
the origin, tenor, and influence of the romances of chivalry. Though 
the name of Charlemagne appears, the romancers are qinte imabio to 
diafcinguiah him from Charles Martel, or from Charles the I5a!d (p|;>. 537- 
39). They ascribe to him an expedition to the iioly Land, in which he 
conquered Jerusalem from the Saracens, &c, 

^ The Mythology and Fnlilee of the A ncients^ explained from Ilkiory^ 
by the Abb<^ Banier. London, 1739, in six vols. YoL i. p. ix. 
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one to sing Ms praises . When Cicero is enumerating the 
sages, does he not bring in Nestor and Ulysses ? — would he haYe 
giveii mere phantoms a place among them ? Are we not taught 
by Cicero (Tuso. QosBst. i. 5) that what gai^a occasion to feign 
that one god supported the heavens on his shoulders, and that 
the other was chained to Mount Caucasus,, wa;S their indefatig- 
able application to contem23late the heavenly bodies ? I might 
bring in here the authority of most of the ancients % I might 
produce that of the primitive Fathers of the Church, Arnobius, 
Lactanbius, and several others, who looked upon fables to be 
founded on true histories ; and I might finish this list with the 
names of the most illustrious of our moderns, who have traced 
out in ancient fictions so many remains of the traditions of the 
primitive ages/ 

How like in tone to some incontrovertible argu- 
ments used in our own days! And again 

‘ I shall make it ax^pear that Minotaur with Pasix^hae, and 
the rest of that fable, contain nothing but an intrigue of the 
Queen of Crete with a captain named Taurus, and the artifice of 
Dajclalus, only a sly confidant. Atlas bearing heaven ux3on his 
shoulders was a king that studied astronomy with a g-lobe in his 
hand. The golden axDX>les of the delightful garden of the 
Hesx^erides, and their dragon, were oranges watched by mastiff 
dogs.’ 


Biblical Snter3?retatio2is« 

As 'belonging in spirit to the same school, we have 
still to mention those scholars -who looked to Greek 
mythology for traces, not of profane, but of sacred 
personages, and who, like Bochart, imagined they 
could recognise in Saturn the features of Noah, and 
in his three sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, the 
three sons of Noah, Ham, Japhet, and Shem.® G. J. 


1 Vol. i. p. 21. *■ Vol. i. p. 29. 

^ GeograpMa Saera^ lib, L : ^ Noam esse Satumum tarn multa 
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Vossius, in Ms learned -vrork, ‘ De TJieologia Geritili et 
Phydologia Christiana, sive De Origine et Progressu 
Idolatriae! identified Saturn with Adam or with 
Noah, Janus and Prometheus with Noah again, Pluto 
with Japhet or Ham, Neptune with Japhet, Minerva 
with Naamah, the sister of Tubal Cain, Vulcanus with 
Tubal Cain, Typhon with Og, king of Bashan, &c. 
Gerardus Croesus, in his ' Hoinerus Ebrmus,’ maintains 
that the Odyssey gives the history of the patriarchs, 
the emigration of Lot from Sodom, and the death of 
Moses, while the Iliad tells the conquest and destruc- 
tion of Jericho. H^iet, in his ‘ Demonstratio Evan- 
gelical ^ went still further. His object was to prove 
the genuineness of the books of the Old Testament by 
showing that nearly the whole theology of the heathen 
nations was borrowed from Moses. Moses himself 
is represented by him as having assumed the most 
incongruous characters in the traditions of the Gen- 
tiles ; and not only ancient lawgivers like Zoroaster 
and Orpheus, but gods like Apollo, Vulcan, and Faunus, 
ai'e traced back by the learned and pious bishop to the 
same historical prototype. And as Moses was the 
prototype of the Gentile gods, his sister Miriam or his 


docent tit V 2 X sit duliitandi locus.’* Ut Noam esse Sattirnuni miiltls 
argiimeBtis constitit, sic ires Nose filios cum Batumi tribiis filiis coiife* 
renti, Hamum velChamum ess© Jovem jirobabiint hie ratioms.” — Japhet 
Idem qiii Heptimiis. Semum Plutonis nomine detniserimt In inferoH.— 
Lib. i. c. 2. Jam si libet etiam ad nepotes descender© ; in familm II ami 
sive Jovis Hainmonis# Put est Apollo Py thins ; Chanaan idem qiii Mer« 
curius. — Quis non videfe Nimrodnm esse Bacchuin ? Bacchus enim jthmi 
qui har-GhiiBy I. e. Chusi filaus. Yadetur et Magog esse Froujoiheus.’ 

^ Amsterdaini^ 1668, pp. 71, 73, 77, 97 * *Og est iefe© qui a G3*£ocis 
dicatur Tvtpwv,^ 

® Paausiis, 1677# 
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wife Zippora were supposed to have been the models 
of all their goddesses.^ 


BSr. Gladstone’s Tlieory- 

Yon are aware that Mr. Gladstone, in his interest- 
ing and important work on Homer, takes a similar 
view, and tries to discover in parts of the Greek 
mythology a dimmed image of the sacred traditions 
of the Jews ; not so dimmed, however, as to prevent 
113 from recognising, as he thinks, in Jupiter, and espe- 
cially in Apollo and Minerva, a marked resemblance 
to those traditions.^ In the last number of one of the 

^ Caput tertinm : X. IJnivei'sa propemodum Etlinicoriim Tlieologia 
ex Mose, Mosisve actis aiit scriptis manavit* IX. Velut ilia Flicenicum. 
Taut 113 idem ac Moses, m. Adonis idem ac Moses, iv. Thainmus 
Ezecliielis idem ao Moses, v. UoXvwvvptos fuit Moses, vi. Mamas 
Gazensium Dens idem ac Moses, — Caput qnartum : vin. Tulcanns idem 
ac Moses. IX. Typlaon idem ao Moses. — Caput qnintum : II. Zoroas- 
tres idem ac Moses.— Caput octavuni ; hi. Apollo idem ac Moses, iv. 
Pan idem ac Moses, v. Priapus idem ac Moses, i%c, &c. — p. 121, 
Cum demons tratum sit Grsecanicos Deos, in ipsa Mosis persona larvata, 
et ascifcitio habitu contecta provenisse, nunc probare aggredior ex Mosis 
scrip tionibus, verbis, doetriiia, et institutis, aliqiios etiam Grtecorum 
eorundem Peos, ac bonam Mytbologioa ipsorum partem manasse.® 

® The following extract from a letter addressed to me by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and printed here with his permission, will place his opinions on 
the relation of the Homeric Mythology to the sacred traditions of the 
Jewish race in a clearer and more definite light - 

‘ It is not, I assure you, true, that I have seen in the Hellenic Mytho- 
logy a dimmed image of the history of the Jews ; or that Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athene are in iny view representations of the Three Persons of the 
Trinity. I go much further than this, and venture to say that, although 
I fear there may be deeper points of difference between us than such as 
appear on the surface of your work, yet I would accept the whole of 
your theory respecting the origin of the personages of the Hellenic my- 
thology in perfect consistency with what I have myself intended, and 
very crudely and imperfectly laboured to express. I do not mean to say 
that I accept in full the creed of the Dawn ; but then, speaking gener- 
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best edited quarterlies, in the ‘Home and Foreign 
Review,’ a Roman Catholic oi'gan, Mr. F. A. Palcy, the 

ally, I feel myself wholly incompetent to pass any real judgment upon 
the evidence you adduce in its favour. Xiet me venturej however^ to 
express my dissent from your statements about Aphrodite. I do not 
mean as to the origin of the name, on which I cannot presume to pro- 
nounce, or as to the functions with which it may have been originally 
associated. But I think you draw a picture of her as a personage in 
the earliest known, that is the Homeric, stage of the Hellenic mythology, 
Now 1 will not deny that the epithet golden'* may have become her 
property by inheritance from some prior tradition which may have 
associated her with tlie Dawn : there are grounds which would lead me 
to think it not improbable. But this would of itself be a poor Ibunda- 
tion on which to build a theory ; and, as far as the Homeric mylhology 
is concerned, I am not aware of any other. But what I am most struck 
with is your appearing to hold that the degTadation of her idea am! 
worship came in at a later pei'iod. Now I hold that throng] loui Horner, 
from beginning to end, tins degradation is not to be mistaken by any 
careful observer, who goes sti’aight to his author, and does noli allow 
himself, as is so common, to interpret Homeric pjersonages through 
Tirgilian r-epresentations. As to the sea-birtii, there is not in rromer 
a vestige of it. It appears curiously in Pausamas ; in a toinplo of Posei- 
don she is held up by Thalassa apparently as a child of the sea- god ; Imt 
I think he mentions that the work is a late work, or a work of his own 
tinie.'^ I do not, pray observe, enter into the ap[»lieation to her of your 
theory; but I think you cannot sustain it from early, I iiKtaii thij 
earliest, Greek evidence. When we come down to the traditions of 
Aphrodite Ourania, distinct from the Pandemos and the Apostropliia, I 
admit you may draw certain favourable presumpthms from them. 

* Now, what I should like to do, if I were able, would be to convoy 
to your mind a clear conception of the standing-point from which I 
regard the Homeidc, or, as I venture to call it, the Olympian mjdhoiogy, 
Por you would find that it is one of deep and fruitful interest, while it 
lies somewhat off the path of your great undertaking. In coiiverHation 
I should have more hope of doing it than in a letter. I shall iuil, and 
fail by my own fault, not by yours. But I will put down a few words ; 
and not one among them which I should not endeavour to support by 
evidence if occasion served. 

^I find Homer, then, as respects the department of mythology, de- 
serving of the testimony which Herodotus gave him, and leaving but 
a very smaU share in the partnership to Hesiod^ or to the author of the 


* See page 474, note 
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well-known editor of ‘Euripides/ advocates tke same 
sacred Eukemerism. ‘ Atlas/ he writes, ‘ symbolises 

Tlieogonyj whoever he may be^ and who was not properly a maker, but 
a very iisefal reporter, of mythological tradition as it came into his 
hand. He surely was not a man of the power required to manipulate 
and modify such materials. But Homer, with the vast mechanism of 
tile Trojan war (be that Dawn too, or be it not) in his hands, and in 
such hands, and almost conipjelled to employ" an elaboi‘ate and varied 
theurgy, and obtaining the key to the heart and mind of Ms people, and 
becoming by his genius in a great degree the maker of that HeUeiiic 
nation which has done so much to make us all — was in a position of 
advantage without parallel for giving form to the religious ti*adifcions of 
his country* How let us suppose it to be true, and I admit it so appears, 
that the materials out of which the Hellenic mythology gvew or was 
constructed, were in gveat pari supplied by some system or systems of 
Hatiire worship. But surely it cannot be denied that, in the hands of 
the Hellenic race (chiefly and before all I should say in the hands of 
Homer), these materials were moulded, almost indeed coerced, into a 
new shape ; they were brought to submit to the dominion of a neiv 
spirit. From some quarter or other, the anthropomorphic force came 
in; and this force either subordinated or i*epelled all others; built up 
the system in complete subserviency to itself; left the traditions of the 
old ciditis of Hature to take refuge in the recesses of Arcadia, or (per- 
haps) to veil themselves in the mysteries of Bleusis, but forbade them 
utterly the use of the Achaian or the Hellenic stamp ; humanised in a 
marvellous manner, by reflection, the Olympian life ; contaminated it 
indeed, but did even this in a manner intensely human; and then, 
having everywhere saturated the divine idea with the human element, 
applied this idea, as a principle, to life in a multitude of forms : as, for 
examjde, in concentrating the idea of art upon the human frame ; in the 
lofty and singularly comprehensive idea of human nature ; in a px'ofound 
self-respect and a great value for human life. Great as was the change 
imposed on the crude materials supplied by Egypt (if they were so sup- 
plied) in order that they might issue in the perfect fomis of Hellenic 
art, it was no greater, as it seems to me, than the change wrought by 
masterly workmanship, in obedience to the wants and tendencies of the 
national mind, upon the mythological materials supplied from so many 
ethnic sources, before they became the Olympian system, 

*Now comes the questioii. What was the source of this anthropomor- 
phic influence % I conclude, or rather I assume, that the worker, whether 
Homer, or his race, or both, did not in this point, more than in any 
other, work without materials. If you are right, or if the competing 
systems to which you refer are right, you must I think feel that, in 
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the endurance of labour. He is placed by Hesiod 
close to the garden of the Hesperides, and it is im- 

order to effect fclie transition from the stage you describe to a rsligion 
provided with the apparatus of the Olympian mythology, something is 
wanting which must be sought elsewhere. From whence did it come ; 
and come, too, endowed with a power so subtle and so commanding ? 

‘ ISTow, here I take my stand upon Homer as a great and comprehen- 
sive depository of evidence, which is only now beginning to be worked 
upon, and which in the main is scarcely less entitled to be reasoned 
from for the purposes in view, though of course after a somewhat diifer- 
ent manner than is the evidence afforded by geological research with 
reference to its proper sphere. 

^ When I come to examine these poems, I find the autliropornorphic 
force at work, and in its fullest vigour. Moreover, I find it developed 
in certain cases with an astonishing purity and elevation. I find that 
the mythological S3’'stem, though it has effectually banished or subdued 
the elements not anthropomorphic, yet is morally as fai' as possible from 
being homogeneous ; and that the diflerences of structure seem to point 
to differences of origin. But, you will say, I brought to Homer the de- 
termination to find all this. Here, however, we are upon a matter of 
fact ; and I am ashamed to say that, when I began the systematic study 
of Homer about ten years ago, I not only had no vision or evexi inkling 
of a theory about the Hellenic mythology ; but I had never before 
learned to feel an intei*est in it ; and everything that I ha%^e since said 
or written has come to me, in the first instance, by suggestion from the 
text of Homer itself, though it has been also sup[)orted from other 
quarters, and I think most of aE from the truthful archieology of 
Pausanias. 

* Of course I do not now in anything attempt to prove, but I assert 
that the text of Homer contains a vast mass of what may he called 
evidence at first hand, bearing upon the question how and from whence 
the anthropomorphic element came into the Hellenic religion with the 
deep vital energy that inspired it, and that the conclusion, to which the 
evidence points, is as follows ; — suppose it is not denied that there 
wore in the world, at a very early period as compared with the Hellenic 
civilisation, certain Semitic traditions, which for a large part, of man- 
kind are also Christian beliefs, but which may here bo rudely and con- 
veniently described as Messianic ideas. They related to the appearance 
at a future time of a Deliverer, and the establishment in Him of mi 
identifying relation between the divine and the human xiature ; and to 
the Divine Word or Wisdom, as concerned in the order mid government 
of the world; as well as to other matters which need not here be 
further stated. I do not now speak of these traditions as matter of 
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possible to do-uht that here "we have a tradition of the 
garden of Edeiis the golden apples guarded by a 
dragon being the apple which the serpent tempted 

religious obligati on or even interest ; I speak oi tliem merely as facts. 
And I affirm^ taking my stand upon the evidence supplied by the poems 
especially^ that if these traditions had filtered through the iuteriiiediate 
space, by whatever channel, into the sphere of the earliest Hellenic life, 
they supply ns with what was wanting towards a complete and rational 
genesis of the Homeric or Olympian mythology 5 and that, without this 
hypothesis, that wonderful formation must remain utterly inexplicable. 
I therefore really know nothing about what you term sacred euhemerism. 
The question is one not of mere theory or presupposition, but of testi- 
mony 5 and of hypothesis only called in to meet and answer the demands 
of fact. 

® If I am asked more specifically as to the mode of operation by which 
the result was aceomplishedj I would roughly answer thus : — Homer, 
■whom I take partly for the niaker and j)artly for the symbol of his 
people, sits in his mighty workshop, like the young Hephaistos in the 
ocean cave, making into toy-bracelets and the like the materials with 
which he was supplied by (I think) the nymph Eurunomb. The mate- 
rials brought to Homer are the mythological traditions of the various 
1‘aces and nations and families that contributed to the formation of the 
composite Hellenic stock. He fits together names and attributes, bound 
by no severe anterior law, and able to follow the bent of his own and 
his nation’s genius. What he cannot use (like Hereus, a pure elemental 
god), he casts aside. What he can, like Zeus, or suppose w© call him 
I)yaus, he modifies and clothes, so as to satisfy the main idea- On the 
whole, tbe Nature Powers, passing through the crucible of his mind, are 
at once compi*essed and spiritualised, so that the human element, both 
of form and character, becomes dominant, and physical functions swell 
into the class of attributes more or less ah extra. Now I may be met 
with an outcry : What, is it to be su]>posed that any man or people ever 
so dealt with its religion ? To which I answer by seeking shelter from 
those admirable and delightful pages, in which you point out the dis- 
tinction between the mythological system of Hreece and the religion of 
its people individually. Secondly, I am describing roughly and briefly 
a process long, subtle, in great part unconscious. Thomas Aquinas in 
a certain sense made a theology. Much more largely was Homer, and 
were the Hellenes, makers. The Theomachy, the Theo-andro-machies, 
and much else in the poems, show us not only that the severance 
between God and good had begun, but that it had made alarming 
progress/ 
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Eve to gather, or the garden kept by an angel with 
a flaming sword.’ ^ 

Though it was felt by all unprejudiced scholars that 
none of those systems of interpretation was in the 
least satisfactory, yet it seemed impossible to suggest 
any better solution of the problem ; and though at tlie 
present moment few, I believe, could be found who 
adopt any of these systems exclusively — who hold 
that the whole of Greek mythology was invented for 
the sake of inculcating moral j^recepts, or of pro- 
mulgating physical or metaphysical doctrines, or of 
relating facts of ancient history, and even of sacred 
history, many have acquiesced in a kind of com- 
promise, admitting that some parts of mjdhology 
might have a moral, others a physical, othci-s an 
historical character, but that there remained a great 
body of fables, which yielded to no tests whatever. 
The riddle of the Sphinx of Mythology remained 
unsolved. 


PlxUolo^lcal XnterpretatioxL. 

The first impulse to a new consideration of the 
mythological problem came from the study of com- 
parative philology. Through the discovery of the 
ancient language of India, the classical Sanskrit, 
which was due to the labours of Wilkins,^ Sir W. 
Jones, and Colebrooke, some eighty years ago ; an( I 
through the discovery of the intimate relationship 

^ Some and Foreign Meriem, No. 7, p. Ill, 1864: ^Tlie Cyclopes 
were probably a race of pastoral and metal- working people from the 
East, cliaracteriscd by their rounder faces, whenc© arose the story of 
their one eye/ — F, A. P. 

® Bhagavadgita, ed. Wilkins, 1785# 
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’between that language and the languages of the prin- 
cipal races of Europe, due to the genius of Schlegel, 
Humboldt, Bopp, and others, a complete revolution 
took place in the views commonly entertained of the 
ancient history of the world. I have no time to give 
a full account of these researches ; but I may state it 
as a fact, suspected, I suppose, by no one before, and 
doubted by no one after it was enunciated, that the 
languages spoken by the Brahmans of India, by the 
followers of Zoroaster and the subjects of Darius in 
Persia ; by the Greeks, by the Romans ; by Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic races, were all mere varieties 
of one common type — stood, in fact, to each other in 
the same relation as French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese stand to each other as modern dialects of 
Latin. This was, indeed, ‘the discovery of a new 
world,’ or, if you like, the recovery of an old world. 
All the landmarks of what was called the ancient 
history of the human race had to he shifted, and it 
had to he explained, in some way or other, how all 
these languages, separated from each other by thou- 
sands of miles and thousands of years, could have 
ox'iginally started from ono common centre. 

On this,^ however, I cannot dwell now ; and I must 
proceed at once to state how, after some time, it was 
discovered that not only the radical elements of all 
these languages which are called Aryan or Indo- 
European — ^not only the numerals, pronouns, prepo- 
sitions, and grammatical terminations — not only their 
household words, such as father, mother, brother, 


^ BioffrapKes of Words and Some of the Arpns, p. 80. 
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datigliter, husband, brotber-in-la-w, cow, dog, liorse, 
cattle, tree, os, yoke, axle, earth, sky, water, stars, 
and many hundreds more, wci’o identically the same, 
but that each j)Ossessed the elements of a mytholo- 
gical pliraseology, disj)laying the palpable traces of 
a common origin. 


€o»iparative Mytliology- 

What followed from this for the Science of Mj’tho- 
logy? Exactly the same as what followed for 
Science of Language from the discovery that Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, and Sla^'onic had all 
one and the same origin. Before that discovery was 
made, it was allowable to treat each language by 
itself, and any etymological explanation that was isi 
accordance with the laws of each particular language 
might have been considered satis factoiy. If Plato 
derived theds, the Greek word for god, from the Greek 
verb ih&c'in, to run, because the fh-st gods wer(i the 
sun and moon, always running through the sky ; ^ or 
if Herodotus^ derived the same word from tithe nai. 
to set, because the gods set everything in order, wo 
can find no fault with either. But if we once admit, in 
spite of phonetic difficxilties, that the same, word exi sis 
in Sanskrit and Latin, as deva and cl(ms,^ we cannot 
accept any etymology for the Greek word that is not 

» Plat. CraL 397 C. ® Her. ii. m. 

® On the relation of deva and deiis to seo A.scoli^ Fmmmenfi 
IjinguisHcij iii., and Bchweizer-Siedier, In 'Kuhn*s ZeiUchrif!:, xvn. 
p. 142- M. M., Chips from a German Worlcshop^ vol. Iv, p, 230. On 
the anomalies of form and flexion due to the eacj'odncss of iiainos, See 
l)iez, Zexieon Etymologic p. 155 ; Grimm, Deutsche Grummaiikf 
p. 1071 ; Biefenbacli, Gothisches Worierbucli^ iL p. 416. 
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applicable to the corresponding terms in Sanskiit and 
Latin. If we knew French only, we might derive the 
French fen^ fire, from the German Feiier. But if we 
see that the same word exists in Italian as fitoeo^ in 
Spanish fuego^ it is clear that we must look for an 
etymology applicable to all three, which we find in the 
Latin fociis^ and not in the German Feiier. Even so 
thoughtful a scholar as Grimm does not seem to have 
perceived the absolute stringency of this rule. Before 
it was knowm that there existed in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Slavonic, the same word for name, identical 
with the Gothic Qiarao (gen. namins), it would have 
been allowable to derive the German word from a 
German root. Thus Grimm (OraTiimailh, ii. 30) de- 
rived the German Fame from the verb nelimen, to 
take. This would have been a perfect] 3 '' legitimate 
etymology. But when it became evident that the 
Sanskrit naman stood for gnaman.just as nomen, for 
gnomen (cognomen, ignominia), and was derived from 
a verb gnil, to know, it became impossible to retain 
the derivation of rVam^ from oieIime}v, and at the same 
time to admit that of naman from gna.^ Each word 
can have but one etymology, as each living being can 
have but one mother. 

Let us apply tliis to the mj^thological phraseology 
of the Aryan nations. If we had to explain the names 
and fables of the Greek gods only, an explanation 
such as that which derives the name of Ze'^is from the 
verb zin, to live, would be by no means contemptible. 

^ Grimm, Gescldahie cler Detiischen SpracTie, p. 153. Ofelier words 
derived from gnCl, are notus, noMHs, gnarns, ignarus, ignore, narrara 
(gnarigare), gnuiixon, I keii, I know, uncoutii, 

L 1 
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But if we find that Zeus in Gi-eek is the sauie word as 
Dyaus in Sanskrit, Jv, in Jujpiter, and Thi, in Tv.ts- 
duy, we perceive that no etymologj^ would bo satis- 
factory that did not explain all these words togotiior. 
Hence it follows, that in order to undei'stand the 
0]-igin and meaning of the names of the Greek gods, 
and to enter into the original intention of the fabJos 
told of each of them, wo must not confine our view 
within the Greek horizon, hut must take into accouiit 
the collateral evidence supplied by Latin, German, 
Sanskrit, and Zend mythology. The key tliat is to 
open one must open all ; otherwise it cannot be the 
right key. 

Strong objections have been raised against this line 
of reasoning by classical scholars ; and even those 
who have surrendered Greek etymology as useless 
without the aid of Sanskrit, protest against thib 
desecration of the Greek Pantheon, and against any 
attempt at deriving the gods and fables of Homer 
and Hesiod from the monstrous idols of the Brah- 
mans. I believe this is mainly owing to a misunder- 
standing. No sound scholar would ever think of 
deriving any Greek or Latin word from Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit is not the mother of Greek and Latin, as 
Latin is of French and Italian. Sanskrit, Giuek, 
and Latin are sisters, varieties of one and the same 
type. They all point to some earlier stage when 
they were less different from each otlior than they 
now ai’o ; but no more. All we can say in favour of 
Sanskrit is, that it is the eldest sister ; that it ha.s 
retained many words and forms loss changed and 
corrupted than Greek and Latin. The more primi- 
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tive character and transparent structure of Sanskrit 
have natui’ally endeared it to the student of language, 
but they have not blinded him to the fact, that on 
many points Greek and Latin — nay, Gothic and 
Celtic — have preserved primitive features -which 
Sanskrit has lost. Greek is co-ordinate with, not 
sub-ordinato to, Sanskrit ; and the only distinc- 
tion which Sanskrit is entitled to claim is that 
which Austria used to claim in the German Con- 
federation — to be the fii-st among equals, 
i nter pares. 

There is, howevei*, another reason which has made 
any comparison of Greek and Hindu gods more par- 
ticulaiiy distasteful to classical scholars. At the very 
beginning of Sanskrit philology attempts were made 
by no less a person than Sir W. Jones ^ at identifying 
the deities of the modern Hindu mythology with those 
of Homer. This was done in the most arbitrary 
manner, and has brought any attempt of the same 
kind into deserved disrepute among sober ci'ities. 
Sir W. Jones is not responsible, indeed, for such 
comparisons as Cxipicl and Dipuc (dtpaka) ; but to 
compare, as he does, modern Hindu gods, such as 
Vish-Jiu, S^iva, or Kr-ish-na, with the gods of 
Homer, was indeed like comparing modern Hindu- 

^ Sir W. Jones, On the Gods erf^ Greece, Italy, and India. fWorks, 
vol. 1. p. 229.) He compares Janus with Ga^ 2 .e^a, Satiu^n with Manu 
Satyavrata, nay, wifcli Noah; Ceres with StI, Jupiter with Divas- 
pati and wdfeh ^iva (rpovc/j^aX^^off — trilol-ana), Bacchus with Bagi^ra, 
Juno with Parvati, Mars with Skanda, nay, with the Secancler of 
Persia, Minerva with Durg^t and Saras vat 1, Osiris and Isis with 
l.svara and lyi, Dionysos with llama, Apollo with Krishna, Vulcan 
with PTivaka and Vi® vakarman. Mercury with N^rada, Hekate 
with KiiilL 
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st^ni mth ancient Greek. Trace Hindustani back 
to Sanskrit, and it will bo possible then to coinpare 
it with Greek and Latin; but not otherwise. The 
same in mythology. Trace the modern system of 
Hindu mythology back to its eai'liest form, and 
there will then be some reasonable hoi^c of dis- 
covering a family likeness between the sacred names 
worshipped by the Aryans of India and the Aryans 
of Greece. 


Tile 

This was impossible at the time of Sir 'William 
Jones ; it is even now but partially possible. Thotigh 
Sanskrit has now been studied for three generations, 
the most ancient work of Sanskrit literature, the 
Rigveda, is still a book with seven seals. The wish 
expressed by Otfried Muller in 1825, in his Prolcyo- 
mena to a ScientifiG Mythology, ‘ Oh that wo had an 
intelligible translation of the Veda!’ is still unful- 
filled ; and though of late years neaidy all Sanskrit 
scholars have devoted their energies to the elucida- 
tion of Vedic literature, many years are still required 
befoi'e Otfried Muller’s desire can be realised. This is 
true even in 1890. 

Now Sanski’it literature without the Veda is like 
Gi’eek literature without Homer, like Jewish litei’a- 
ture without the Bible, like Mohammedan literature 
without the Koran; and you will easily understand 
how, if we do not know the most ancient form of 
Hindu religion and mythology, it is premature to 
attempt any comparison between the gods of India 
and the gods of any other country. What was 
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■wanted as the only safe foundation, not only of 
Sanskrit literatui’o, but of Comparative Mythology — 
nay, of Comparative Philology — was an edition of the 
most ancient document of Indian literature, Indian 
religion, Indian language — an edition of the Eig- 
veda. The ten books of the Rigveda have now 
been published in the original, together with an 
ample Indian commentary, by Sdyana, 1849-75. 
But, after the text and commentary of the Rigveda 
are published, there still remains the grave task of 
translating, or, I should rather say, deciphering, these 
ancient hymns. ^ 

There are indeed several translations of the Rig- 
veda. The first was published in French, by Lang- 
lois, in 1848—59. It reads very well, but it is in all 
difficult passages mere guess-work, and without any 
authority. The second, by the late Professor Wilson, 
1850-66, is a reproduction — though not always a 
quite faithful reproduction — of the sense assigned to 
these ancient hymns by Sayaiia. It can claim to be 
authoritative so far as the native scholastic interpreta- 
tion of the Yeda is concerned. But that inter- 
pretation of Indian theologians and philosophers 
shows us quite as often how the Veda was mis- 
understood by later commentators as how it was 
understood by the ancient poets themselves.. Then 
followed a metrical Gorman translation, by Grass- 
mann, 1876-77, very creditable for the then state of 
scholarship, very readable, but again very free and 

^ I have since published the first volume of my translation of the 
Rigveda: Eigveda-Sanhita, ‘The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans,’ 
translated and explained. London : (Trtlbner & Co.) 1669. 
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very vague in all difficult passages. The first -who 
grappled seriously with the difficulties that have to 
be met in translating the Rigvcda was Ludwig. His 
translation appeared in 1876, and was followed by a 
leai'ncd introduction in 1878, and by a commentary 
in 1881 and 1883. Much as this translation has been 
slighted, it is as yet the onlj^ scholarlike rendering of 
the Vedic hymns, and if it is often unintelligible, it is 
at all events honest. 

There is only one process by which a real ti’ans- 
lation of the Veda may be achieved. Wo must 
decipher it as we decipher an inscription. We must 
collect all the passages in which the same word 
occurs — this I have done in my Index Yevljormn — 
and we must then try to discover a meaning that will 
fit all the passages in which the same word occurs. 
This is what I attemjjted to do in the volume which 
I published in 1869. It was a specimen of what I 
thought and still think the only scientific method. 1 1 
contains tAvelve hymns only, and it was impossible to 
continue the work on that scale. Whether I slnill be 
able to continue it at my time of life is very doubt- 
ful, but whoever means to produce a really^^ satisfactory 
translation will have to follow my method. There 
are many more or less successful ti’anslations to bo 
found in the works of Muir, Koth, Kaegi, Gtddnor, ajid 
in my own works, but even where these translations are 
evidently correct, they cannot claim pcrmaiiout au- 
thority unless the rendering of every difficult word is 
justified by a comparison of all parallel passages. 

This process of deciphering is a slow one ; yet, 
through the combined labours of various scholars, 
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some progress lias been made, and some insight lias 
been gained into tlie mythological phraseology of the 
Vedic Rishis. One thing we can clearly see, that 
the same position which Sanskrit, as the most primi- 
tive, most transparent of the Aryan dialects, holds 
in the Science of Language, the Veda and its most 
piimitive, most transparent system of religion will 
hold in the Science of Mythology and Religion. In 
the hymns of the Rigveda we still have the last 
chapter of the real Theogony of the Aryan races. 
We just catch a glimpse, behind the scenes, of the 
agencies which were at work in producing that 
magnificent stage-effect witnessed in the di-ama of the 
Olympian gods. There, in the V eda, the Sphinx of 
Mythology still utters a few words to beti-ay her own 
secret, and shows us that it is man, that it is human 
thought and human language combined, which natur- 
ally and inevitably pi’odueed that strange conglo- 
merate of ancient fable which has perplexed all 
rational thinkers, from the days of Xenophanes to onr 
own time. 

I shall try to make my meaning clearer. You will 
see that a great point is gained in comparative my- 
thology if we succeed in discovering the original 
meaning of the names of the gods. If we knew, for 
instance, what Athene, or Here, or Apollo meant at 
first, we should have something firm to stand on or 
to start from, and be able to follow more securely the 
later development of those names. We know, for 
instance, that Selene in Greek means moon, and know- 
ing this, we at once understand the myths that she is 
the sister of Helios, for hellos means sun ; that she is 
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the sister of £Jos, for eos means dawn ; — and if another 
poet calls her the sister of E^iryp^laessa, we ai’e not 
jnuch perplexed, for exio'ypltaei^sa, meaning wide- 
shining, can only be another name for the dawn. If she 
is represented with two horns, we at once remember 
the two horns of the moon ; and if she is said to liaA^e 
become the mother of Erse by Zeus, wo again pcrceh'-G 
that erse means de%v, and that to call Erse the danghter 
of Zeus and Selene was no more than if we,, in our 
more matter-of-fact language, say that there is dew 
after a moonlight night. 

Now one great advantage in the Veda is, that 
many of the names of the gods are still intolligiblo ; 
are used, in fact, not only as proper names, but like- 
wise as appellative nouns. Agni, one of their prin- 
cipal gods, means eleaidy fire ; it is the same word as 
the Latin ignis. Hence we have a right to explain 
his other names, and all that is told of him, as origin- 
ally meant for fire. V&yu or V^ta means clearly 
^eind, Marut means storm, Parz/anya I’ain, Savi- 
tar the sun, XJshas, as well as its synonyms, XJr- 
vasi, Ahan&, Sara«yfi, means dawni Prithivi, 
earth; Dy^vSi-prithivt, heaven and earth. Other 
divine names in the V eda which are no longer used 
as appellatives, become easily intelligible, because 
they are used as synonyms of more intolligiblo names 
(such as urvasi for ushas), or because they receive 
light from other languages, such as Varuvia, clearly 
the same word as the Greek ourands, and meaning 
originally the sky. 

Another advantage which the Veda offeivs is this, 
that in its numerous hymns we can still watch the 
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gradual grovv^tli of tlie gods, the sIoty transition of 
appellatives into proper names, tlie first tentative 
steps towards personification. The Veclic Pantheon 
is held together by the loosest ties of famity relation- 
ship ; nor is there as yet any settled sujpremacy like 
that of Zeus among the gods of Homer. Every god 
is conceived as supreme, or at least as inferior to no 
other god, at the time that he is praised or invoked 
by the Vedic poets ; and the feeling that the various 
deities are hut difterent names, diiferent conceptions 
of that Incomprehensible Being which no thought can 
reach, and no language can express, is not yet quite 
extinct in the minds of some of the more thoughtful 
among the Vedic bards. 



CHAPTER XL 

JUPITSB. 

Kelig'iou and ISytliolog'y* 

T here are few mistakes so widely spread and so 
firmly established as that wbicli makes ns con- 
found the religion and the mythology of the ancient 
nations of the world. How mythology arises, neces- 
sarily and naturally, I have tried to explain ; and we 
saw that, as an affection or disorder of Jangmige, 
mythology may infect ovei'y part of the intellectual 
life of man. True it is that no ideas are more liable 
to mythological disease than I'eligious ideas, because 
they transcend those regions of our experience within 
which language has its natural origin, and must there- 
fore, according to their very nature, be satisfied with 
metaphorical expressions. ' Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the lieart ol* 
man.’ ^ Yet even the religions of the ancient nations 
are by no means inevitably and altogether myi.ho- 
logicak On the contrary, as a diseased frame pre- 
supposes a healthy frame, so a mythological religion 
presupposes, I believe, a healthy religion. Before the 
Greeks could call the sky, or the sun, or the moon 


^ 1 Cot* ii, 9 ; Is* Ixiv. 4. 
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gods, it was absolutely necessary that they should 
have framed to themselves some idea of godhead. 
We cannot speak of King Solomon unless we first 
know what, in a general way, is meant King, nor 
could a Greek speak of gods in the plural before he 
had realised, in some wa3- or other, the general predi- 
cate of the godhead. Idolatry arises naturally when 
people say ‘ The sun is god,’ instead of sabring ‘ The 
sun is of God ; ’ when they use God as a predicate, 
though, according to its very nature, it can be used as 
a subject only. This may have been inevitable, but 
it is all the more interesting to find out wbat the 
ancients meant to predicate when they called the sun 
or the moon gods. Until we have a clear concep- 
tion of this, we shall never enter into the true spirit 
of their religion. 

It is strange, however, that while we have endless 
books on the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, 
we have hardly any on their religion, and most people 
have brought themselves to imagine that what we 
call religion — our trust in an all-wise, all-powerful, 
eternal Being, the B,uler of the world, whom we ap- 
proach in pra^mr and meditation, to whom we commit 
all our cares, and whose presence we feel not only in 
the outward world, hut also in the warning voice 
within our hearts — that all this was unknown to the 
heathen world, and that their religion consisted sim- 
ply in the fables of Jupiter and Juno, of Apollo and 
Minerva, of Venus and Bacchus. Yet this is not so. 
Mythology has encroached on ancient religion ; it has 
at some times wellnigh choked its very life; yet 
through the rank and poisonous vegetation of mythic 
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plu-aseology wo may always catch a glimpse of that 
original stem round which it creeps and winds itsc-if, 
and without which it could not enjoj^ even that 
parasitical existence which has been mistaken for 
indejiendent vitality. 

Ca-reelz I&elig'ion. 

A few quotations wdll explain what I mean by an- 
cient religion as independent of ancient m^’thoiogy. 
Homer, who, together with Hesiod, made the theogouy 
or the history of the gods for the Greeks — a saying’ of 
Herodotus which contains more truth than is com- 
monly supposed — Homer, wdiose every page teems 
with mythology, nevertheless allows us mauy an in- 
sight into the inner religious life of his agia What 
did the swineherd Eumaios know of the intricate 
Olympian theogony? Had he ever hoard the name 
of the Charites, or of the Harpyias ? Could ho have 
told who was the father of Ajjhrodite, wdio wore her 
husbands and her children? I doubt it; and when 
Homer introduces him to us, speaking of this life 
and the higher powers that rule it, Eumaios knows 
only of just gods, ‘ who hate cruel deeds, hut honour 
justice and the righteous works of man.’ ^ His whole 
view of life is built up on a complete trust in the 
Divine government of the world, without any such 
artificial supports as a belief in Hermes, the Erinys, 
the Nemesis, or Moira. 

‘Eat,’ says the swineherd to Ulysses, ‘and enjoy 
what is here, for God ^ will grant one thing, but an- 

^ Qd. xiv. 

^ Thwe is nothing to make ns translate 0^6% I>y a god rather than by 
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oilier he will refuse^ whatever lie will in his mind, for 
he can do all things/ (Od. xiv. 444 ; s. SO 6.) 

This sorely is religion, and it is religion untainted 
hy mythology. Again, the prayer of the female slave, 
grinding' corn in the house of Ulysses, is religion in 
the truest sense. ® Father Zeus/ she says, Uhou who 
riilest over gods and men, surely thou hast just thun- 
dered from the starry heaven, and there is no cloud 
anywhere. Thou showest this as a sign to some one. 
Fulfil now, even to me, miserable wretch! the prajmr 
which I may utter.’ When Telemachos is afraid to 
approach Nestor, and declares to Mentor that he does 
not know tv/iat to say,^ does not Mentor or Athene 
encourage him in “words that might easily be trans- 
lated into the language of our own religion? ^ Tele- 
inachos/ she says, ® some things thou wilt thyself 
perceive in thy mind, and others a divine spirit will 
prompt ; for I do not believe that thou wast born and 
brought up wuthout the wdll of the gods/ 

The omnipresence and omniscience of the Divine 
Being is expressed by Hesiod in language slightly, 
yet not altogether, mj^hological : — 

TTai^ra iScou Atu? ocjidaXfJLos koX Trdura vor)rra£^ 

The eyes of Zeus, which sees all and knows all ; 

God ; bill; even if we translated it a g‘od, this could liere only be meant 
for Zeus. (Of. Od. iv. 2S0.) Of. Weleker, p. ISO. How the gods and 
Zeus are used almoKt promiscuouvsly, we see in Od. i. 378-9 : k'ytb Se 
6eovs iTTi^waojiai ailv iSvras at lei tto&i Zevs 5a5crt TraklvriTa epya 
yeviaBai, 

^ Od* iii. 26 : 

T7]X€iJ.ax\ ^AAa fi'ev avr^s €v} (^peal 
*'AAXa fcal Saijiicvy vnoO^icrerai* oir yap dfoa 
OtJ <7€ OgBv dSfCT^ri yev4a0ai re Tpaipip,ey re* 

Homer uses and daipmv for God. ® Erga, 267. 
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and the conception of Homer, that ‘ the gods them- 
selves come to our cities in the garb of strangers, to 
watch the wanton and the orderly conduct of men,’ ^ 
though expressed in the language peculiar to the 
childhood of man, might easily be turned into our 
own sacred phraseology. Anyhow, we may call this 
religion — ancient, primitive, natural religion, imper- 
fect, no doubt, yet deeply interesting, and not without 
a divine afflatus. How different is the undoubting 
trust of the ancient poets in the ever-present watcli- 
fulncss of the gods, from the language of later Greek 
philosophy, as expressed, for instance, by Pj’otagoras. 
‘ Of the gods,’ he says, ‘ I am not able to know either 
that they are or that they are not ; for many things 
prevent us from knowing it, the darkness, and the 
shortness of human life.’ ^ 

The gods of Homer, though, in their mythological 
aspect, represented as weak, easily deceived, and led 
astray by the lowest passions, are nevertheless, in the 
more reverent language of religion, endowed with 
nearly all the qualities which we claim for a divine 
and perfect Being. The phrase which forms the key- 
note in many of the speeches of Odysseus, though 
thrown in only as it wmre parenthetically, 

$soi 8e re ndvra la-atnv, ‘the Gods know all things,’ “ 

* Od. xvii. 483 : 

‘Avrivo’, oil likv koK' e^aXes Sdtmjvov dXrjrriv, 

OiiX6ptev’, el SjJ vov tis eirovpcivios 0eis iarai, 

Ka/ re 6eol £elvoi<ri ^oticures uWodniroiaiy, 
navTotoi reXeOovres, kmarpm^Siai tTuXrjas, 

'AvBpwnaiv S0piv re aal eivopurjv ^(popwvres. 

® Weloker, &rieoMsc&e GStierlehre, p. 24S. 

» Od. iv. 379, 408. 
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gives ns more of tlie real feeling of the untold mil- 
lions among whom the idioms of a language grow 
iip^ than all the tales of the tricks played by Juno to 
Jupiter, or by Mars to Vulcan. At critical moments, 
when the deepest feelings of the human heart are 
stirred, the old Greeks of Homer seem suddenly to 
drop all learned and mythological metaphor, and to 
fall back on the universal language of true religion. 
Everything they feel is ordered by the immortal gods ; 
and though they do not rise to the conception of a 
Divine Providence which ordereth all things by eter- 
nal laws, no event, however small, seems to happen 
in the Iliad in which the poet does not recognise the 
active interference of a divine power. This inter- 
ference, if clothed in mythological language, assumes, 
it is true, the actual or bodily presence of one of the 
gods, whether Apollo, or Athene, or Ai:)hrodite ; yet 
let us observe that Zeus himself, the god of gods, never 
descends to the battlefield of Troy. Ho was the trae 
god of the Greeks before he became enveloped in the 
clouds of Olympian mythology; and in many a passage 
where ilteos is used, we may without irreverence trans- 
late it by God. Thus, when Diomcdes exhorts the 
Greeks to fight till Troy is taken, he finishes his speech 
with these words : ' Let all flee home ; but we two, I 
and Stlienelos, will fight till we see the end of Troy : 
for ^ve cciT/ie with God/ ^ Even if we translated ^ for 
we came with a god,* the sentiment would still be 
religious, not mythological ; though of course it might 
easily be translated into mythological phraseology, if 


n. 


^ II. ix. 49. 
M m 
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we said that AtHene, in the form of a bird, had flut- 
tered round the ships of the Greeks. Again, what can 
he more natural and more trulj* pious than the tone 
of resignation with which Nausikaa addresses the 
shipwrecked Ulysses ? ‘Zeus,’ she says, for she knows 
no better name, ‘ Zeus himself, the Olympian, distri- 
butes happiness to the good and the bad, to every one, 
as he pleases. And to thee also /le probably has sent 
this, and you ought by all means to bear it.’ 

Lastly, let mo road the famous line, placed by Homer 
in the mouth of Pcisistratos, the son of Nestor, wlicn 
calling on Athene, as the companion of Telemaclios, 
and on Tclemachos himself, to pray to the gods before 
taking their meal: ‘After thou hast offered thy liba- 
tion and prajmd, as it is meet, give to him also after- 
wards the goblet of honey-sweet wine to pour out his 
libation, because I believe that he also prays to the 
immortals, /or all men yearn after the gocU.’ ^ 

It might be olijccted that no truly religious sen- 
timent was possible as long as the human mind was 
entangled in the web of polytheism ; that god, in fact, 
in its true sense, is a word which admits of no jjlural, 
and changes its meaning as soon as it assumes the 
terminations of that number. The Latin aictes means, 
in the singular, a sanctuary, but in the plural it 
assumes the meaning of a common dwelling-house : 
and thus the6s, too, in the plural, is supposed to be 
divested of that sacred and essentially divine character 
which it claims in the singular. When, moreover, 
such names as Zeus, Apollo, and Athene are applied to 


^ iravres — Od^ iiL 48* 
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tlie Divine Being, religion is considered to be out of 
the question, and hard words, such as idolatry and 
devil-worship, are applied to the prayers and praises 
of the eai'ly believers. 


©reelr Selis^ioa as judg'ed Ijy Cliristiasiity® 

There is a great amount of incontestable trutli in all 
this, blit I cannot help thinking that fnE justice has 
never been done to the ancient religions of the worlds 
not even to those of the Greeks and Eomaiis, v^ho. in 
so manjT- other respects, are acknowledged by us as 
our teachers and models. The first contact between 
Christianity and the heathen religions was necessarily 
one of uiicomproniising hostility. It was the duty of 
the Apostles and the early Christians in general to 
stand forth in the name of the only true God, and to 
prove to the world that their God had nothing in 
common with the idols worshipped at Athens and at 
Ephesus. It was the duty of the early converts to 
forswear all allegiance to their former deities, and if 
they could not at once bring themselves to believe 
that the gods whom they had worshipped had no 
existence at all, except in the imagination of their 
worshippers, they were naturally led on to ascribe to 
them a kind of demoniacal nature, and to curse them 
as the offspring of that new principle of EviP with 
which they had become acquainted in the doctrines of 
the early Church, in St. Augustine's learned arguments 


^ Tiins in the Old Testament strange gods are called devils (Deut 
xxxii. 17), ^Tliey sacrificed unto devils, not toG-od ; to gods whom they 
knew n.ot», to new gods that came newly up, whom your fathers feared 
not/ See QornMU Magazine^ 1869, p. 32. 

Mm % 
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against paganism, the heathen gods are throughout 
treated as real beings, as demons who had the power 
of doing real misohiefd I was told by a missionary, 
that among his converts in South Africa he discovered 
some who still prayed to their heathen deities ; that, 
when remonstrated with, they told him that they 
prayed to them in order to avert their wrath ; and 
that, though their idols could not hurt so good a man 
as he was, they might inflict serious harm on their 
former worshippers. 

In Mexico we are told that the statues dug up 
among the remains of the great teocalli were burie<l 
in the court of the university, to place them beyond 
the reach of the idolatrous rites which the Indians 
were inclined to pay to them. At the solicitation of 
Mr. Bullock, however, they wore again disinten’ed, to 
admit of- his obtaining casts ; and he furnishes this 
interesting account of the sensation excited by the 
restoration to light of the largest and most celebrated 
of the Mexican deities : — ‘ During the time it was 
exposed, the court of the university was crowded with 
people, most of whom expressed the most decided 
anger and contempt. Not so, however, all the In- 
dians. I attentively marked their countenances. Not 
a smile escaped them, or even a word. All was silence 
and attention. In reply to a joke of one of the 

^ JDe Civitafe Dei, ii. 25 ; * Maligni 5sti spirittip?, &c. diomoinbs 

quos illi decs piitaiates colendos ei> veneratidos arbitobantur/ fbui. 
viii. 22 ; ' (Credendum dasmones) esse spiritus nocendi CBpidLssiiuos, jj, 
jiistitia peBifciis alienos, siiperbia tumidoSj iavideritia ilvidos, fallaeia 
eallidos, qiii in boc quidem aere habitant, quia de cceli snperioids snbli- 
mitate dejecti, merito irregressiMlia transgressionis in hoc sibi coiigrno 
carcere prcedaninati sunt..' 
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students, an old Indian remarked, “ It is very true we 
have those veiy good Spanish gods, hut we might still 
have been allowed to keep a few of those of our an- 
cestors.” And I was informed that chaplets of flowers 
had been placed on the figures by natives who had 
stolen thither unseen in the evening.’ ^ 

Only now and then, as in the case of the Fatum,^ 
St. Axigvistine acknowledges that it is a mere name, 
and that if it is taken in its etymological sense, 
namely, as that which has once been spoken by God, 
and is therefore immutable, it might be retained. 
Kay, the same thoughtful writer goes even so far as 
to admit that the mere multiplicity of divine names 
might be tolerated.® Speaking of the goddess For- 
tuna, who is also called Felicitas, he says: ‘Why 
should two names be used ? But this can be tole- 
rated : for one and the same thing is not uncommonly 
called by two names. But what,’ he adds, ‘is the 


^ Bulloclc, Six MontJis in Mexico^ p. Ill ; Wilson, Treldsiorlc Man^ 
p. 2G9. 

* JDe CirUate Dei^ v. 9 ; ' Omnia Tero fato fieri non dieimus, imo 
nulla fieri fato dlcimus, quoniam fati nomen iibi solet a loquentibns poni, 
id est in constitutione siderum cum quisque conceptus aut natus est 
(quoniam res ipsa inaniter asseritnr), nihil valere monstramus, Ordi- 
nem autem causaruin, ubi voluntas Dei plnrimum potest, neque negamus* 
neqiie fati vocabulo nuncupamus, nisi forte ut fatum a fando dictum 
intelligamus, id est, a loquenclo; non enim abnuere possiimus esse 
seriptum in literis sanctis, Bcmel locutns CBt Deus, duo htxe aitdivi s 
quoniam potest aB est Dei, et tihi, Domine, misericordia, quia in reddes 
unicuiqtte secundum opera ejus. Quod enim dictum est, semel locutus 
est, intelligitur immobiliter, hoc est, incommutabiliter est locutus, sicut 
liovifc incommutabiliter omnia quse futura simt, et quss ipse facta rus 
est* Hac itaqu© ration© possemus a fando fatum appellare, nisi hoc 
nomen jam in alia re soleret intelligi, quo corda hominum nolumus 
inclinari/ 

® De Civ* Deif iv, 18. 
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meaning of having different temples, different altars, 
different sacrifices ? ’ 

Yet through the ’vvhole of St. Augustine’s work, and 
through all the works of earlier Christian divines, as 
far as I can jiidge, there runs the same spirit of hos- 
tility blinding them to all that may be good, and true, 
and sacred, and magnifying all that is bad, false, and 
corrupt in the ancient religions of mankind. Only 
the Apostles and their immediate disciples venture to 
speak in a different and, no doubt, in a more truly 
Christian spirit of the old forms of worshij-ss.''^ For 
even though we restidct ‘ the sundry times and divers 
manners in which God spake in times p»ast unto the 
fathers by the prophets ’ to the Jewish race, yet thei’o 
are other passages which elearl}?^ show that the Apos- 
tles i*ecognised a divine purpose and supervision even 
in the ‘ times of ignorance ’ at which, as tiiey express 
it, ‘ God winked.’ ^ Nay, they go so far as to say that 
God in times past 8iiffered (etase) ® all nations to Avalk 
in their own ways. And what can be more convinc- 
ing, more powerful than the language of St. Paul at 
Athens % 

For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found nn 
altar with this inscription. To the Unknown God. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 3’ou. 

God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands ; 

Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though ho 

* Of. Stanley’s The Bihle : its Form and its Suhsfancc. Three Sex- 
mons preached before the University of Oxford, 1803. 

“ Ads xvii. ® Ads xiv. 10. * Ads xvii. 23. 
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needed any tiling, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and 
all things ; 

And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before aiipointcd, and the bounds of their habitation ; 

That they should seek the Lord, if haply thej’’ might feel 
after him, and find him, though he he not far from every one 
of us : 

For in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
certain also of your poets have said, For we are also his 
offspring.* 


These are truly Chi-istian. words, this is the trulj!- 
Christian spirit in which we ought to study the an- 
cient religious of the world : not as independent of 
God, not as the work of an evil spirit, as mere idolatry 
and devil-worship, not even as mere human fancy, but 
as a preparation, as a necessary part in the education 
of the human race — as a ‘ seeking the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him.’ Thei’e u'as a fidness of 
time, both for Jews and for Gentiles, and we must 
learn to look upon the ages that preceded it as neces- 
sary, under a divine purpose, for filling that appointed 
mcasui*e, for good and for evil, which would make the 
two great national streams in the history of mankind, 
the Jewish and the Gentile, the Semitic and the Aryan, 
reach their appointed measure, and overflow, so that 
they might mingle together and both be carried on hy 
a new current, ‘ the well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.’ 

And if in this spirit we search through the sacred 
ruins of the ancient world, we shall be surprised to 


^ 'Kleantlies says, he rov 'yelp ; Aratiis, 'traTJlp dvdpwv , , . 

rov yap y^yos eapiy (Welcker, QricchUche &diterlehfef pp. 183, 
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find how much more of true religion there is in what 
is called Heathen Mythology than we expected. Only, 
as St. Augustine said, we must not mind the names, 
strange and uncouth as they may sound on our ears. 
We are no longer swayed hy the just fears whieli 
filled the hearts of early Christian writers ; we can 
afibi’d to ho generous to Jupiter and to his worship- 
pers. Hay, we ought to learn to treaf the ancient 
religions with some of the same reverence and awe 
with which we approach the study of the Jewish and 
of our own. ‘ The religious instinct,’ as Schelling says, 
‘ should be honoured even in dark and confused mys- 
teries.’ We must only guard against a temptation to 
which an eminent writer and statesman of this country 
has sometimes yielded in his work on Homer, we must 
not attempt to find Christian ideas — ideas peculiar to 
Christianity — in the primitive faith of mankind. But, 
on the other hand, we may boldly look for those 
fundamental religious conceptions on which Chris- 
tianity itself is built up, and without which, as its 
natural and historical support, Christianity itself could 
never have been what it is. The more we go back, the 
more we examine the earliest germs of every religion, 
the purer, in one sense, shall we find the conception.s 
of the Deity, the nobler the purposes of each founder 
of a new worship. But the more wo go back, the 
more helpless and crude also shall wo find language in 
its endeavours to express what of all things was most 
difficult to express. The history of religion is in one 
sense a history of language. Many of the ideas em- 
bodied in the language of the Gospel would have been 
incomprehensible and inexpressible alike, if we ima- 
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gine fhafc by some miraculous agency they had been 
communicated to the primitive inhabitants of the 
earth. Even at the present moment missionaiies find 
that they have first to educate their savage pupils, 
that is to say, to raise them to that level of language 
and thought ■which had been reached by Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews at the beginning of our era, before 
the words and ideas of Christianity assume anj' reality 
to theii’ minds, and befoi’e their own native language 
becomes strong enough for the purposes of translation. 
W ords and thoughts here, as elsewhere, go together ; 
and from one point of view the true history of religion 
would, as I said, be neither more nor less than an 
account of the various attempts "at expressing the 
Inexpressible. 

I shall endeavour to make this clear by at least 
one instance, and I shall select for it the most im- 
portant name in the religion and mythology of the 
Aryan nations, the name of Zetis^ the god of gods 
(thebs theon), as Plato calls him. 

Uyauslx-pitar, Zens patSr, Jnpiter, 

Let US consider, first of all, the fact, which cannot 
be doubted, and which, if fully appreciated, will he felt 
to be pregnant with the most startling and the most 
instructive lessons of antiquity — ^the fact, I mean, that 
Zeus, the most sacred name in Greek mythology, is 
the same word as Dyans^ in Sanskrit, Jovis^ or Jv, 

^ By axis m Sanslirifc is tlie nominative singular; Dyn tlie infiec- 
tional base* I use botli promiscuously, tbougb. it would perhaps be 
better always to use Dyu. 

® Jovis in the nom. occurs in the vers© o£ Ennius, giving the names 
of the twelve Koman Deities i — • 
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in J^tpitor in Latin, Tho in Anglo-Saxon, preserved in 
Ti%vescla;g, Tuesday, tho day of the Eddie god Tyv, 
Zio in Old High-German. 

This -word was framed once, and once onij* : it was 
not borrowed by the Greeks from the Hindus, nor by 
tho Eomans and Germans from the Greeks. It must 
have existed before the ancestors of those primeval 
races became separate in language and religion ; before 
they left their common pastures, to migrate to tho 
right hand and to the left, till the hurdle.s of their 
sheepfolds grew into the walls of the great cities of 
the world. 

Here, then, in this venerable word, we may look for 
some of the earliest religious thoughts of our race, 
expressed and enshrined within the imperishable- 
walls of a few simple letter’s. What did Dyu moan 
in Sanskrit ? How is it used there ? What was the 
root which could bo foi’ccd to reach the highc.st 
aspirations of the human mind? We should find it 
difficult to discover tho radical or predicative meaning 
of Zeus in Greek; but dyaus in Sanskrit tells its 
own tale. It is derived from the root dyu or div, 
•which in Sanski-it has been supplanted by tho deri- 
vative root dyut, to beam,. A root of this rich and 
expansive meaning would bo applicable to many 
conceptions: the dawn, the sun, the sky, tho day, 
the stars, the eyes, the ocean, and the meadow, 
might all be spoken of as bright, gleaming, smiling, 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Cere.s, Diana, Venns, Mars, 

Mercunus, Jovi% Heptnniis, Vulcaiius, Apollo. 

Dim in Dins !Fidins, i.c. Zeiis mtrrios, belongs to tlie Banie class of words. 
Cl Hartuiig, Meliyioji der MUmery ii. 44* 
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blooming, sparkling. But in tke actual and settled 
language of India, dyu, as a noun, means principally 
shy and day. Before the ancient hymns of the Veda 
had disclosed to us the earliest forms of Indian thought 
and language, the Sanskrit noun dyu was hai-dty 
known as the name of an Indian deity, hut only as a 
feminine, and as the recognised term for sky. The fact 
that dyu remained in common use as a name for shy 
was sufficient to explain why dyu in Sanskrit should 
never have assumed that firm mythological character 
which belongs to Zeus in Greek ; for as long as a word 
retains the distinct signs of its original import, and is 
applied as an appellative to visible obj ects, it does not 
easily lend itself to the metamorphic processes of eaily 
mythology. As dyu in Sanskrit continued to mean 
shy, though as a feminine only, it was difficult for the 
same word, even as a masculine, to become the germ 
of any very important mythological formations. Lan- 
guage must die before it can fully enter into a new 
stage of mythological life. 

Even in the Veda, where dyu still occurs as a 
masculine, as an active noun, and discloses the same 
germs of thought which in Greece and Borne grew 
into the name of the supreme god of the firmament, 
Dyu, the deity, the lord of heaven, the ancient god 
of light, never assumes any powerful mythological 
vitality, never rises to the rank of a supreme deity. 
In the early lists of Vedic deities, Dyu is not included, 
and the real representative of Jupiter in the Veda is 
not Dyu but Indra, a name of Indian growth, and 
unknown in any other independent branch of Aryan 
language. Indra was another conception of the 
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brighit blue sky, but partly because its etymological 
meauing- was obscured, partly through the more active 
poetry and worship of certain Kish is, this name 
gained a complete ascendancy over that of Dyu, 
and nearly extinguished the memory in India of one 
of the earliest, if not tlie earliest, name by which 
the Aryans endeavoured to express their first concep- 
tion of the Deity. Originally, however — and this is 
one of the most important discoveries which we owe 
to the study of the Veda — originally Dyu was the 
bright heavenly deity in India as well as in Greece. 

Let us examine, fii’st, some passages of the Veda 
in which dyu is used as an appellative in the sense 
of sky. We read (Kigveda, i. 161, 14): ‘The 
Maruts (storms) go about in the sky, Agni (fii-e) 
on earth, the wind goes in the air; Varu-na goes 
about in the waters of the sea,’ &c. Here dyu means 
the sky, as much as pr-ithivi means the earth, and 
antariksha the air. The sky is frequently spoken 
of together with the earth, and the air is placed be- 
tween the two (antariksha). We find expressions 
such as heaven and earth air and kea.ven’,^ and 
heaven, air, and earth? The sky, dyu, is called the 
third, as compared with the earth, and we meet in 
the Atharva-Veda with expressions such as ‘in 
the third heaven from hence.’ ^ This, again, gave 
rise to the idea of three heavexis.^ ^Tho heaveiiB/ 

^ Rigveda, L B9, 4 : naM . • . * sCdlii dy^vl ii£ blitf my^m# 

^ Rigveda, vL 52, 13 : anteCrikshe * • . • d jdvk 
® Bigveda, idii 6, 15; dySva/i indram njC ant^rlk** 

va<7ri«am vivya^anta blifimayaA.. 

^ Ath.-Veda, v. 4, 3: trttijasyam it4/t div£ (fern.). 

* See Bigveda-SanliitS., translated by M, M*, vol* L p* 
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wc readj ® the air, and the earth (all in the plural) can- 
not contain the majesty of I ndra ’ ; and in one passage 
the poet prays that his glory may be exalted as if 
heaven were piled on heaven/^ 

Another meaning ivhich belongs to dyii in the 
Veda is day,^ So many suns are so many days, and 
even in English y ester sun was used instead of yester- 
day as late as the time of Dry den* Diva, an iiistrii- 
inental case with the accent on the first syllable, means 
by daj^s and is used together with naktam,'" by night. 
Other expressions, such as dive dive, dyavi dj^avi, 
or anil dyun, are of frequent occurrence to signify 
day by day,^ 

But besides these two meanings, Dyu clearly con- 
veys a different idea as used in some few verses of the 
Veda. There are invocations in which the name of 
Dj^u stands first, and where he is invoked together 
with other beings who are alwaj^s treated as gods. 
For instance (B^igveda, vi. 51, 5} ; — 

^ Dyaiis (Sky), father, and Prithivi (Earth), kind 
mother, Agni (Fire), brother, ye Vasu's (Bright ones), 
have mercy upon us T ^ 

^ Eigveda, vii. 24, 5: div£ iva dy^m iidiii naA srdmatam 

“ Eigveda, Yi. 24, 7 : niS y^in r/dranii ^arddfi/^ nd inusu/^ nd 
dyUvaA Indram avakar.?^yant 2 . Him wliom harvests do not ag’e, 
nor moons; In dm, wliom days do not wither.’) 

Rigveda, viL 66, 11: vi ye dadhii^ 6‘ar^dam jiilisam at dhar. 

® liigveda, i. 139, 5. 

liigveda, i. 112, 25 : dyiibhiA akttiblii/& piCri patam asmtin. 
(‘ Protect us by rlay and by night, ye A^vin.’) 

® Dyahs pltar pr^thivi mStar :£dhruk. 

Z6u(?), wdr^p TrXareia fi’^rep drp€i£(isf)^ 

Ague bhratar vasava/^- mrildisb naA 
Ignis frater be mild nos. 
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Here Sky, Earth, and Fire are classed together as 
divine powers, hut Dyaus, it should be remarked, 
occupies the first place. This is the same in other 
passages where a long list of gods is given, and wiiero 
Dyaus, if his name is mentioned at all, holds always 
a prominent place.^ 

It should further be remarked that Dyaus is most 
frequently called pitar or father, so much so that 
Dyaushpitar in the Veda becomes almost us much 
one word as Jupiter in Latin. In ono passage (i. 
191, 6), we read, ‘Dyaus is father, D^’ithivi, the. 
earth, your mother. Soma your brother, Aditi your 
sister.’ In another passage (iv. 1, 10), ho is called 
Dyaus, the father, the creator.^ 

We now have to consider some still more impor- 
tant passages in which Dy'u and Indra are men- 
tioned together as father and son, like Kronos and 
Zeus, only that in India Dym is the father, Indra 
the son ; and Dyu has at last to surrender bis supre- 
macy which Zeiis in Greek i*etaius to the end. In 
a hymn addressed to Indra, and to Indra as tlie 
most powerful god, we read (Rv. iv. 17, 4): ‘Dyxi, 
thy parent, was reputed strong, the maker of Indra 
was mighty in his works ; he (who) begat tbc heavenly 
Indra, armed with the thundei-bolt, who is immove- 
able, as the eai'th, from his seat.’ 

Here, then, Dyu would seem to be above Indra, 

^ "Rigveda,, i. 136, 6: NttiiiaA Div^ bi-j'liate riJclasUjliyum ; 
tlieii follow Mitril, VsIruMa, Indra, Agnf, Aryainan, Illiaga. Of. 
vi. 60, 13: DyadA dovdblilA pritbivi Bamndi'alA. Here, thougli 
Dyaus does not stand first, lie is distinguislied as Lcing nionlioiied at 
the head of the devas, or bright gods. 

® Dyaitsh pita panita. Zs6s, iraTqp, yever^p. 
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just as Zeus is above Apollo. But there are other 
passages in this very hymn which clearly place 
Indra above Dyu, and thus throw an important 
light on the mental process which made the Hindus 
look on the son, on Indra/ the J%ipiteT pluvius, the 
conqueiing light of heaven, as more powerful, more 
exalted^ than the bright sky from whence he arose. 
The hymn begins with asserting the greatness of 
Indra, which even heaven and earth had to acknow- 
ledge ; and, at Indra’s birth, both heaven and earth 
aj-e said to have trembled. Now heaven and earth, 
it must be remembered, are, mythologically speaking, 
the father and mother of Indra, and if we read in the 
same hymn that Indra ‘does not regard his mother 
much, nor his father who begat bim,’- this can onlv 
be meant to express the same idea, namely, that 
the active god who resides in the sky, w'ho rides on 
the clouds, and hurls his bolt at the demons of dark- 
ness, impresses the mind of man at a later time more 
pow'crfully than the serene expanse of heaven and 
the wide earth beneath. Yet Dyu also must for- 
merly have been conceived as a more active, I might 

^ Indra, a name peculiar to India, admits of but one etyniolog^y, 
i. e. it must be derived from tiie same root^ wbatever that be, wbieli 
in Sanskrit yielded indu, dr^^p, sap. It meant originally tlie giver of 
rain, the Jupiter pluvius, a deity in India more often present to tbe 
mind of tlie worshipper than any other. Of. I3anfey, Orient und Oovi~ 
deni, voL i. p. 49. 

^ iv. 17, 12 : Klyat svit Indraii ftdhi eti KJyat pittt7& 

ytili //af/una. In a hymn of the last Maj^cfala, x. 54, 3, 
Indra is said to have from his own body produced together his father 
and mother. Of. J. Muir, Tramuclions of the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
hiirgh, xxiii. part 3, 552. SS-yawa explains the father and mother 
of indra as Heaven and Earth, and refers to a Vedic passage in sup- 
port of this view. 
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say, a more dramatic god, for the poet actually com- 
pares Indra, when destroying his enemies, with Dyu, 
wielding the thunderbolt.^ 

If with this hymn we compare passages of other 
hymns, we see even more clearly how the idea of 
Indra, the conquering hero of the thunderstorm, led 
with the greatest ease to the admission of a father 
who, though reputed strong before Indra, was ex- 
celled in prowess by his son. If the dawn is called 
divipa/^, born in the sky, the very adjective would 
become the title-deed to prove her the dauglitcr of 
Dyii ; and so she is called. The same with Indra. 
He rose from the sky ; hence the sky was his father. 
He rose from the horizon where the sky seems to em- 
brace the earth ; hence the earth must bo his motliei*. 
As sky and earth had been invoked before as benefi- 
cent powers, they would the more easily assume tlic 
paternity of Indra ; though even if they had not be- 
fore been worshipped as gods, Indra himself, as born 
of heaven and earth, would have raised these parciiis 
to the rank of deities. Thus Kronos in the later 
Greek mythology, the father of Zeus, owes his very 
existence to his son, namely, to Zeus Kronion^ Kronion 
meaning originally the son of time, or the ancient 
of days.^ Uranos, on the contrary, though suggested 
by Uraniong the heavenly, had evidently, like Heaven 
and Earth, enjoyed an independent existence before 


^ iv, 17, IS: Tibliari,{7ami7i a,9ttnira^irt Sva 

® Welcber, Griechuche Gvlterlclire, p. 144. Zmis is also called 
Kroiiios, Ildcl. pp. 150, 155, 158. ClitpSs vcl. ii. p. 155. Ecus only is 
called Kpovldtjs in Homer, not Hades or Poseidon. He is never called 
technically the son of Ilhea, though niiea, as the mother of the three 
brothers, is mentionech Jl. xv. 187. 
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lie was made the father of Kronos, and the grand- 
father of Zeus ; for we find his prototype in the Vedic 
god VaruTia. But while in India Dyu was I’aised 
to be the father of a new god, In dr a, and by 
being thus raised became really degraded, or, if we 
may say so, shelved, Zeus in Greece always remained 
the supreme god, till the dawn of Chiistianity put 
an end to the mythological phraseology of the ancient 
world. 

We read, i. 131, 

‘Before Indra the divine Dyu bowed, before 
Tndra bowed the great P?”&thivi.’ 

Again, i. 61, 9:^ ‘The greatness of Indra indeed 
exceeded the heaven (i. e. dyaus), the earth, and 
the sky.’ 

i. 54, 4 : ® ‘ Thou hast caused the top of heaven 
(of dyaus) to shake.’ 

Expressions like these, though no doubt meant to 
realise a conception of natural phenomena, were sure 
to produce mythological phraseology, and if in India 
Dyu did not grow to the same proportions as Zeus 
in Greece, the i-eason is simply that dyu retained 
throughout too much of its appellative power, and 
that Indra, the new name and the new god, absoi'bed 
all the channels that could have supported the life of 
Dyu.* 

Let us see now how the same conception of Dyu, 

^ lndra.ya hf dyaaA. dsurai dnamnata fndrdya mah! 

pritiiivf viirliiiabiii/A. 

® Asyji it eysi prd riri^e maliitviiiiu diydA pritbivyS/i' piri 
antiiriksljtat* 

^ Tviini diTiX/i briliatfiA s^nn Icopaya/i. 

^ Of- Buttmanu, Ueber Aigollon und MytJiologuB^ i. p. 8» 

IL n 
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as the god of light and heaven, grevr and spread in 
Greece. And here let us observe what has been 
pointed out by others, but has never been placed in 
so clear a light as of late by M. Berti’and in his lucid 
work, Stir les Dieux Protecteurs (1 858), — that where- 
as all other deities in Gx-eece are more or less local or 
tribal, Zeus was known in every village and to every 
clan. He is at home on Ida, on Olympus, at Dodona. 
While Poseidon di-ew to himself the iEolian family, 
Apollo the Dorian, Athene the Ionian, there was one 
moi’e powerful god for all the sons of Hellen, Dorians, 
.^olians, lonians, Achteans, the Panhellenic Zeus. That 
Zeus meant sk}^ we might have guessed, perhaps, even 
if no traces of the word had been pi'cserved in Sanskrit. 
The prayer of the Athenians — 

^GTOv ^aroVf ^/Xe Zev, Kara dpovpas * ABr^vamv Ka\ rm* 

TredlotiP ; 

RaiHj rain, O dear Zeus, on Hie land of tlie Athenians and 
on the fields I ’) 

is clearly addressed to the sky, though the more 
addition of ‘ dear,’ in ‘ O dear Zeus,’ is sufficient to 
change the sky into a personal being. 

The original meaning of Zetxs might equally have 
been guessed from such woi’ds as DiosertvCa, portents 
in the sky, i. e. thunder, lightning, rain ; JJiipeleK 
swollen by rain, lit. fallen from heaven ; ^nd‘los, in the 
open air, or at midday ; eddXos, cahn, lit, wtdl-skycd. 
and others. In Latin, too, sw& Jove frig Ido ^ under 

* Hor. Od. i. 1, 25. Pott, ML Foraeh. ii. 2, p. 953. Jupiter uvidm, 
Virg. Georg, i. 418; madidus. Mart. vii. 36, 1, 
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the cold sky, sub diu^ auh dio, and suh divo^ under 
the open sky, are palpable enough.^ 

But then it was always oiien to say that the ancient 
names of the gods were frequently used to signify 
either their abodes or their special gifts — ^that Hep- 
tumis, for instance, was used for the sea, Pluto for the 
lower regions, J iipiter for the sky, and that this would 
in no way prove that these names originally meant 
sea, lower world, and sky. Thus Nsevius said, Goev.s edit 
Nejyttmuin, Yenerem. Cererem, meaning, as Festus tells 
us, by Neptune fishes, by Venus vegetables, by Ceres 
bread.® SEnerva is used both for mind in 
Ilinerva and for threads of wool.'^ When some an- 
cient philosophers, as quoted by Aristotle, said that 
Zeus rains not in order to increase the corn, but from 
necessity,® this no doubt shows that these early 
positive lohilosophers looked upon Zeus as the sky, 
and not as a free personal divine being ; but again it 
would leave it open to suppose that they transferred 
the old divine name of Zeus to the sky, just as 
Ennius, with the full consciousness of the philoso- 
pher, exclaimed, ‘ Aspice hoc sublime candens quern 
invocant omnes Jovom.’ ® An expression like this is 
the result of later reflection, and it would in no way 
prove that either Zeus or Jupiter were meant origin- 
ally for the sky. 

^ Virg. Georg, iii, 435. 

® ® Dium fulgnr appellabant diurnum quod putabaut Jovis, ut uootut- 
mim SummanL* — Festus, p. 57. 

^ Festus, p. 45. * Aruobius, v* 45. 

® G-rote, History of Greece^ I. 501, 539. 

® Valileu, EmiiancB Foesis Meliquim s Leipzig, 1854, p. 142. 

K n 
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A Greek at the time of Homer would have scouted 
the suggestion that he, in saying Zeus, meant no 
more than sky. By Zeus the Greeks meant more 
than the visible sky, more even than the sky per- 
sonified. With them the name Zeus was, and re- 
mained, in spite of all mythological obscurations, the 
name of the Supreme Deity ; and even if they remem- 
bered that originally it meant sky, this would have 
troubled them as little as if they remembered that 
thymos, mind, meant originally blast. D y a u s or sky 
was but one out of many names which for a time 
satisfied that universal yearning for a name that per- 
vades the histoiy of all religions. What we know 
as the prayer of Jacob, ‘Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name,’ ^ and as the question of Moses, ‘ What shall I 
say unto them if they shall say to me. What is his 
name V ^ must at an early time have been the question 
and the prayer of every nation on earth. The name 
itself, whatever its oiuginal moaning might have been, 
soon acquired a sacred character. Tire Jews did not 
think it right to pronounce it ; the Romans kept 
their own name secret, that strangers might not know 
it, and invoke their tutelary genius by his right 
name. 

We can hardly doubt that the statement of He- 
rodotus (ii. 52) rests on theory rather than fact, yet 
even as a theory the tradition that the Pedasgians 
for a long time offered prayer and sacrifice to the 
gods, without having names for any one of them, is 
curious. Lord Bacon states the very opposite of the 


^ Genesu xxxii. 29« 


^ ill, IB, 
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West Indians, namely, that they had names for each 
of their gods, but no irord for god.^ 

As soon as man becomes conscious of himself, as 
soon as he perceives himself as distinct from all other 
things and persons, he at the same moment becomes 
conscious of a Higher Self, a higher power, without; 
which he feels that neither ho nor anything else would 
have any life or realitj'’. We are so fashioned — and it 
is no merit of ours — that as soon as we awake, we 
feel on all sides our dependence on something else, and 
all nations join in some way or other in the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘ It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves/ This is the first sense of the Godhead, 
the sensus numinis as it has been well called; for it 
is a sensus — an immediate perception, not the result 
of reasoning or generalising, hut an intuition as 
irresistible as the impressions of our senses. In 
receiving it we are passive, at least as passive as in 
I'eceiving from above the image of the sun, or any 
other impressions of the senses ; whereas in all our 
reasoning processes we are active rather than passive. 
This sensus miminis, or, as we may call it in more 
homely language, faith, is the source of aU religion ; it 
is that without which no religion, whether true or false, 
is possible. But what name could be assigned to it ? 

Tacitus^ tells us that the Germans applied the 
names of gods to that hidden thing which they pex*- 
ceived by i*evei‘ence alone. The same in Greece. But 
in giving to the object of the sensus numinia the name 

^ On nameless gods, see Gifford Lectures^ vol. i* p, 225, n. 

® G-ennama, 9 : * Deormnque nominibus appellant secretum illnd 
quod sola reverentia vident/ 
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of Zeus, the fathers of Greek religion, were fully 
aware that they meant more than sky. The high and 
hi-iiliant sky has in many languages and many re- 
ligions ^ been regarded as the abode of God, and the 
name of the abode might easily be transferred to him 
who abides in Heaven. Aristotle (Z>e Gailo, i. 1, 3) 
remarks that ‘ all men have a suspicion of gods, and 
all assign to them the highest place.’ And again 
{1. c., i. 2, 1) he says, ‘ The ancients assigned to tlie 
gods heaven and the space above, because it was 
alone etoimal.’ The slaves, as Procopius states,^ wor- 
shipped at one time one god only, and he was the 
maker of the lightning. Perkunas, in Lituanian, 
the god of the thunderstorm, is used synonymously 
with deivaitis, deity. In Chinese Tien means sky 
and day ; and the same word, like the Aryan Dyu, is 
recognised in Chinese as the name of God. Many 
have been the controversies between theologians and 
philosophers in China as to what was really meant 
by that name. Even though, by an edict of the Pope 
in 1715, Roman Catholic missionaries were prohibited 
from using Tien as the name for God, and ordered to 
use Tien chu. Lord of heaven, instead, language has 
proved more powerful than the Pope. In the Tatario 
and Mongolie dialects, Tengri, possibly derived froui 
the same source as Tien, signifies (1) hoaven, (2) the 
God of heaven, (3) God in general, or good and 
evil spirits.® The same meanings are ascribed by 

^ SeeCarrifere, Die Kunsi rm Zasaimtmilmng der Culturentmiekelimgi^ 
p* 49* 

2 Welcker, h I. 137, 166. Proo. de BtlU GofMm, 3, 14. 

® Cafetr^n, Finniseke Mythologies p. 14. Welcker, Q rteehmehe G'ot^ 
terlehros p- ISO* Klaprofch, Sitraohe und Sohrift der Uiyuren, p, 9. 
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Castren to the Finnisli word Jtimala, thundererJ 
Najj even in our own language, ^ heaven’ may still 
be used almost synonymously witli God. The pro- 
digal son, when he returns to his father, says, I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
tiieef ^ 

Whenever we thus find the name of heaven used 
for God, we must bear in mind that those who 
originally adopted such a name were transferring 
that name from one object, visible to their bodily- 
eyes, to another object grasped by another organ of 
knowledge, by the vision of the soul. Those who at 
first called God Heaven had something within them 
that they wished to call — the growing image of God ; 
those who at a later time called Heaven God, had 
forgotten that they were pi'edicating of Heaven some- 
thing that was higher than Heaven. 

Zens, tHe Supreme God^ 

That Zeus was originally to the Greeks the Supreme 
God, the true God — nay, at some times their only 
God — can be perceived in spite of the haze which 
mythology has raised around his name.® But this 
is very different from saying that Homer believed in 
one supreme, omnipotent, and omniscient being, the 
creator and ruler of the world. Such an assertion 

Bottlingk, Die Spraehe der Jdkuien^ WorUrhuch^ p. 90, s.v. Niagara/ 
Kowalewski, DicUoimaire MongohMusse-’Fran^ais, t. iii. p, 1763. See 
M. M., Introduction to the Science of Meligionj 1870, p. 40. 

^ Castren, Z. c, p. 24. ^ Duke xv. 18. 

^ Of. Welcker, p. 129 seq^. 
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would require considerable qualification. The Homeric 
Zeus is full of contradictions. He is the subject of 
mythological tales, and the object of religious adora- 
tion. He is omniscient, yet he is cheated; he is 
omnipotent, and yet defied ; he is eternal, yet he has 
a father ; he is just, yet he is guilty of crime. Now 
these very contradictions ought to teach us a lesson. 
If all the conceptions of Zeus had sprung from one 
and the same source, these contradictions could not 
have existed. If Zeus had simplj^ meant God, the 
Supreme God, ho could not have been the son of 
Kronos or the father of Hinos. If, on the other 
hand, Zeus had been a merely mythological person- 
age, such as Eos, the dawn, or Helios, the sun, he 
could never have been addressed as ho is addressed in 
the famous prayer of Achilles.^ In looking through 
Homer and other Greek writers, we have no difficulty 
in collecting a number of passages in which Zeus is 
clearly conceived as their supreme God. For instance, 
the ancient song of the Peleiae or Peleiadcs at Dodona," 
the oldest sanctuary of Zeus, was : ‘ Zeus was, Zeus is, 
Zeus will be, oh great Zeus. The eai’th sends forth 
her fruit, therefore call the earth mother!’ There is 
little or no trace of mythology in this. In Homer 
Zeus is called ‘the father', the most glorious, the 

^ <0 lord Zeus, tlioii of Bodom, worsliipped by the Ftilasgiaiw, 
dwelling far away, yet caring for the storm-lashed Dodona, — aud round 
there dwell the Belli, thy prophets, with imw'ashen feet, sleeping on the 
earth! Truly thou hast before heard my voice when 1 prayed to thee; 
aud thou hast conferred honour upon me, and hast mightily smitten the 
people of the Achaii : oh, fulfil thou now also this mj desire.* II, xvi. 
233 - 238 , 

* Welcker, p. 143. Pans. x. 12, 10. Bee m^ra^ p. 435« 

3 Welcker, p. 170. 
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greatest, "wlio rules over all, mortals and immortals.’ 
He is the counsellor, whose counsels the other gods 
cannot fathom (JZ. i. 545). His power is the greatest 
{II. ix. 25),^ and it is he who gives strength, wisdom, 
and honour to man. The mere expression, ‘ father of 
gods and men,’ so frequently ajsplied to Zeus and to 
Zeus alone, would be sufficient to show that the re- 
ligious conception of Zeus was never quite forgotten, 
and that in spite of the various Greek legends on the 
creation of the human race, the idea of Zeus as the 
father and creator of all things, but more particularly 
as the father and creator of man, was never quite 
extinct in the Greek mind. It breaks forth in the 
unguai'ded language of Philoetios in the Odyssey, who 
charges Zeus^ that he does not pity men thotigh it 
ivas he who created them-, and in the philosophical 
view of the universe put forth by Kleanthes or by 
Aratos it assumes that very foim under which it is 
known to us, from the quotation of St. Paul, ‘For we 
are also his offspring." Likeness with God (homoidtes 
theo) was the goal of Pythagorean ethics,® and accord- 
ing to the author of De Mtmdo, it was an old saying 
that everything exists from God and through God.‘‘ 
All the greatest poets after Homer know of Zeus as 
the highest god, as the true god. ‘ Zeus,’ says Pindar,^ 

* Jupiter omnipoteiis reg'um rerumque deCunque 
Progenitor genitrixqne deClm.* 

Valerius Soraiius, in Aug., De Civ, Dei^ vii. 10. 

^ Od, XX. 201 ; 

Zed wdrep^ otf ti 9 creTo Beobv uKowrepo^ aX\o$* 
odic kXeaipas dvdpas e-n^v ydveai adros, 

® Cic. i. S. Welcker, Griechische Gdtferlekre, i. 249. 

^ De llimdo, 6. Welcker, GriccJdsche Gotterlekre, voL L p. 240. 

^ Find. Fragm. v. 6. Bunsen, Gott in der O eacMcIiie^ ii. 3 5 1. OL 13, 12* 
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^ Obtained sometHng more than what the gods pos-» 
sessed/ He calls him the eternal father^ and he 
claims for man a divine descent. 

One (he says) is the race of men,^ one that of the gods. We 
both breathe from one mother ; but our powers, all sundered, heep 
ns apart, so that the one is nothing, while the brazen heaven^ 
the immoveable seat, endnreth for ever. Yet even thus we are 
still, whether by greatness of mind or by form, like unto the 
immortals, though we know not to what goal, either by day or 
by night, destiny has destined ns to haste on» 

For the children of the day, what are we, and what not ? 
Man is the dream of a shadow. But if there comes a ray sent 
from Zeus, then there is for men bright splendour and a 
cheerful life.‘^ 

jEschylus again leaves no doubt as to Ms real view 
of Zeus. His Zeus is a being different from all other 
gods. ^ Zeus/ he says, in a fragment,® ‘ is the earth, 
Zeus the air^ Zeus the sky, Zeus is all and what is 
above all/ *A11 was done for the gods,’ he says, 
'except to be lords^ for free is no one but Zeus/^ 

^ Find. Nem, vi. 1 (cf. xl. 4S | xii. 7) 2 

*Ek uvdpBv, tr $€aby yivos* l/f ptias SI irriopiev 

fmrpos dfi<p6r€por SietpyH 7rd<ra tempi piva 

Hvaixis^ d)S rS p%v 6 d(j(paKl$ al^v tSos 

pivet o{fpa.v6s» dXkd ri tepo<T<pipopLm ipiirav ^ p,iyav 

y6ov ^rot ^vffiv dBavdrois^ 

mlnep itpapeptav ovfc elSores’ perd yi^/eras dpptt, worpot 

oiav Tiv* iypaipe Spapety wotI erdOpLav^ 

* Find. Fyth. viii. 95 ; 

'Straix^pOL* ri Si risr; rl Si oir ns; (Xmas' amp 
dyBpmwos* dW* or ay aiy\a StiaSoros 
Xaptnpdy (piyyos itreany dySpmv 
Hal peiXtxos atchv, 

® Of. Carn^re, Die Kumt, voL L p. 79. 

^ From, vineim^ 49 : 

dirayr^ iirpdx^^ BioTm 
i\€v0€pos ydp Q^ns Icrxl irA^v AitSf* 
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He calls him the lord of infinite time ; ^ nay, he knows 
that the name Zeus^ is hut indifferent, and that be- 
hind that name there is a power greater than all 
names. Thus the Chorus in the Agamemnon says : 

ZenSy wlioever lie is, if tliis be tlie name by wliieli he loves to 
be called — by this name I address him. For, if I verily want 
to cast off the idle burden of my thought, proving all things, I 
cannot find one on whom to cast it, except Zeus only. 

For he who before was great, proud in his alheonqiiering 
might, he is not cared for any more ; and he who came after, 
lie found liis victor and is gone. But he who sings wisely songs 
of victory for Zeus, he Tvili find ail wisdom. For Zeus leads 
men in the way of wisdom, he orders that suffering should be 
our best school. Nay, even in sleep there flows from the heart 
suffering reminding us of suffering, and wisdom comes to us 
against our wilL 


Ono more passage from Sopliocles,^ to show how 
with him too Zeus is, in true moments of anguish 
and i-eligious yearning, the same being whom we call 
God. In the ‘ Electra/ the Chorus saj’-s : 

Courage, courage, my child i There is still in heaven the 
great Zeus, who watches over all things and rules. Commit 
thy exceeding hitter grief to him, and be not too angry against 
thy enemies, nor forget them. 

^ 8u2:>2JliceSy 574 : Zcts alwms Kpi^v dfravtfrov, 

Kleanthes, in. a hymn quoted by Welcker, ii. p. 193 , addresses Zeus 
KvdLcrr* dBavdroJVt rroXvduyvpet Trayaparh ahl^ 

* Most glorious among immortals, with many names, almighty always, 
hail to thee, Zeus ! ’ 

® Eleeimt v. 188 : 

Odpau poi, 0dpcf6t^ rifcvov^ 
in fiiyas ovpa^'^ 

itpop^ wdvra zeal isparvpet* 

^ rhp hwepaKy^ vipovua^ 

fA7^0' ojs uirepiix^eo 6 mKd0oif^ 
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ZeuSi fhe Sky personified. 

But while in passages like these the original con- 
ception of Zeus as the true god, the god of gods, 
preponderates, there are innumerable passages in 
which Zeus is clearly the sky personified, and Iiardly 
differe from other deities, such as the sun -god or the 
ffoddess of the moon. The Greek was not aware that 

O 

there were different tributaries which entered from 
diffei'ent points into the central idea of Zeus. To 
him the name Zeus conveyed but one idea, and the 
contradictions between the divine and the natural 
elements in his character were sluired over by all 
except the few who thought for themselves, and who 
knew, with Pindar, that no legend, no sacred myth, 
could be true that reflects discredit on a divine being. 
But to us it is clear that the story of Zeus descending 
as golden rain into the prison of Danae wms meant 
for the bright sky delivering the earth from the l)onds 
of winter*, and awakening in her a new life liy the 
golden showers of spring. Many of the stories that 
are told about the love of Zeus for human or half- 
human heroines have a similar origin. The idea 
which we express by the phrase, ‘ King by the grace 
of God,’ was expressed in ancient language Iry calling 
kings the descendants of Zeus.‘ This simple and 
natural conception gave rise to innumerable local 
legends. Great families and whole tribes elaime<l 
Zeus for their ancestor ; and as it was necessary in 

^ Jl, ii* 445, diorpG<^i€s. Od^ iv. 691, 0€tou CalMm. Mym, 

79, Ik Aids Bertrand, Dievuc, ProiBeteurSy p, 15 7» Koiiible, 

SassQ 7 iB in E7iyland^ L p. 635* Cox, Tales of Thebes and Argm^ 1804, 
lutrodoetioB, p* i. 
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each case to supply him with a wife, the name of the 
country was naturally chosen to supply the wanting 
link in these sacred genealogies. Thus JSa&as, the 
famous king of oEgina, was fabled to be the offspring 
of Zeus. This need not have meant more than that 
he was a poweiTul, wise, and just king. But it soon 
came to mean more. ZEacus was fabled to have been 
really the son of Zeus, and Zeus is represented as 
carrying off j:Egina and making her the mother of 
ZEacus. 

The Arcadians (Ursini) derived their origin from 
Arhas', their national deity was Kallisto, another 
name for Artemis.^ What happens ? is made 

the son of Zeus and Kallisto ; though, in order to save 
the good name of Artemis, the chaste goddess, Kallisio 
is here represented as one of her companions only. 
Soon the myth is spun out still further. Kallisto is 
changed into a bear by the jealousy of Here. She is 
then, after having been killed by Artemis, identified 
with Arktos, the Great Bear, for no better reasons 
than the Virgin was identified in later times with the 
zodiacal sign of Virgo.^ And if it be asked why the 
constellation of the Bear never sets, an answer was 
readily given — ^the wife of Zeus had asked Okeanos 
and Thetis not to allow her rival to contaminate the 
pure waters of the sea. 

It is said that Zeus> in the form of a bull, carried 
off EuTopa. This means no more, if we translate it 
back into Sanskrit, than that the strong rising sun 
(vrishan) carries off the wide-shining dawn. This 

^ Miillerj Dori&r, i. 372. Jacobi, s. v. Kallisto* 

® Maury, Ldgendes pienses, p. 30, n* 
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story is alluded to again and again in the Veda. 
Now Minos, the ancient king of Crete, required 
parents ; so Zeus and Europa were assigned to him. 

There was nothing that could be told of the sky 
that was not in some form or other ascribed to Zeus. 
It was Zeus who rained, who thundered, who snowed, 
who hailed, who sent the lightning, who gathered the 
clouds, who let loose the winds, who held the rain- 
bow. It is Zeus who orders the days and nights, the 
months, seasons, and years. It is he who watches over 
the fields, who sends rich harvests, and who tends the 
flocks.^ Like the sky, Zeus dwells on the hig-hest 
mountains ; like the sky, Zeus embraces the earth ; 
like the sky, Zeus is eternal, unchanging, the highest 
god.^ For good or for evil, Zeus the sky and Zeus 
the god are wedded together in the Greek mind, 
language triumphing over thought, tradition over 
religion. 

And strange as this mixture may appear, incredible 
as it may seem that two ideas like god and sky should 
have run into one, and that the atmospheric changes 
of the air should have been mistaken for the acts of 
Him who rules the world, let us not forget that not 
in Greece only, but everywhere, where we can watch 
the growth of early language and early religion, the 
same, or nearly the same, phenomena may be observed. 
The Psalmist says (xviii. 6), ‘In my distress I called 
upon the Lord, and cried unto my God ; he heard my 

^ Welcker, p. 169. 

® Bunsen j Gott in der GgscMcMb, ii. S52 ; * Gott verma^ aus scliwar* 
zer Nacht zu erweeken fleckenlosen Glanz, nnd mit schwarziockigem 
Bunkel za verhiiilen des Tages reinen SferahL’— Pindar^ Fragm^ S. 
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voice onfc of Ms temple^ and my cry came before biiiis 
even into bis ears/ 

7. Tben tbe eartli sboob and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moTed and were shaken, because he was wroth. 

8. There went up smoke out of Ms nostiils, and fire cut of 
his month devoured : coals were kindled by it. 

9. He bowed the heavens alsOj and came down ; and dark- 
ness was Tinder Ms feet, 

10. And he rode npoii a cherub, and did fly : yea, lie did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. 

13. The Lord also thundered in the heavens^ and the Highest 
gave liis voice ; hailstones and coals of fire. 

14. Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them ; and 
lie shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 

15. Then the channels of waters were seen, and the fouii ela- 
tion s of the world were discox^ered at thj rebuke, O Lord, at 
the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 

Even the Psalmist in bis inspired utterances must 
rise onr helpless human language, and condescend to 
the level of human thought. Well is it for us if we 
always remember the difference between what is said 
and what is meant, and if, while we pity the heathen 
for worshipping stocks and stones, we are not our- 
selves kneeling down before the frail images of human 
fancy.^ 

Was Dyaus tlie resxilt of 3E&adical or Poetical Metaplior? 

And now, before we leave the history of Dj^u, we 
must ask one more question, though one which it is 
difficult to answer. Was it hy the process of radical 
or poetical metaphor that the ancient Aryans, before 
they separated, spoke of dyu, the sky, and dyu, the 

^ Dioa Clirysostomus, 12, p. 404. Welcker, GriecJiuoke G'Otierlehre, 
i p. 246« 
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god? i.e. was the object of the senstis lu'^yvinis, the 
sky 5 called dyu, light, and the object of the senstis 
numiniS:, God, called dyu, light, by two independent 
acts; or was the name of the sky, dyn, transferred 
ready-made to express the growing idea of God, living 
in the highest heaven 1 ^ Either is possible. The latter 
view could be supported by several analogies, which 
we examined before, and where we found that names 
expressive of sky had clearly been transferred to the 
idea of the Godhead, or, as others would put it, had 
gradually been purified and sublimised to express 
that idea. There is no reason why this should not 
be admitted. Each name is in the beginning im- 
perfect, it necessarily expresses but one side of its 
object, and in the case of the names of God the very 
fact of the insufficiency of one single name would 
lead to the creation or adoption of new names, eanh 
expressive of a new quality that was felt to be 
essential and useful for i^ecalling new phenomena in 
which the presence of the Deity had been discovered. 
The unseen and incomprehensible Being that had to 
be named was perceived in the wind, in the earth- 
quake, and in the fire, long before it was recognised 
in the still small voice within. From every one of 
these manifestations the divine secretum tllud gitod 
sold reverentid vident might receive a name, and as 
long as each of these names was felt to be but a name, 
no harm was done. But names have a tendency to 

^ Featup, p. S2 : 'Liicetiiim Jovem appelia1)ant quod euiri Inm ease 
cansam creel ebaut.* Macrob. Sat, 3. 15 : * ixiide et Liicetiuin Halii in 
carmine cannnt, et Oretenses Aiar^v ipsi quocpie Ktnnani 

niespitrem appellant, nt diei patrem.* Gell. v. 12, 6. Hartung, Meltgiom 
der Ronm% ii. 9. 
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become tMngSj nomina gi’ew into numina^ ideas into 
idols^ and if this happened with the name Dyii, no 
wonder that many things which were intended for 
Him who is above the sky were mixed up with 
sayings relating to the sky. 

Much, however, may be said in favour of the other 
view. We may explain the synonyinonsness of sky 
and God in the Aryan languages by the process of 
radical metaphor. Those who believe that all our 
ideas had their first roots in the impressions of the 
senses, and that nothing original came from any other 
source, would naturally adopt the former view, though, 
they would on reflection find it difficult to explain how 
the sensuous impressions left by the blue sky, or the 
clouds, or the thunder and lightning, should ever have 
yielded an essence distinct from all these fleeting 
phenomena — how the senses by themselves should, 
like Juno in her anger, have given birth to a being 
such as had never been seen before. It may sound 
like mysticism, but it is nevertheless perfectly rational 
to suppose that there was in the beginning the per- 
ception of what Tacitus calls secretiim illud, and that 
this secret and sacred thing was at the first burst of 
utterance called Dju^ the light, without any special 
reference to the bright sky. Afterwards, the bright 
sky being called for another reason Dyu, the light, 
the mythological process would be equally intelligible 
that led to all the contradictions in the fables of Zeus. 
The two words dyu, the inward light, and dyu, 
the sky, became, like a double star, one, defying 
the vision and division even of the most power- 
ful lenses. Whenever the word was pronounced^ 

IT. o o 
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all its meanings, lig-lit, god, sky, and day, vibrated 
together, and the bright Dyu, the god of light, was 
lost in the Dyu of the sky. If Dyu meant originally 
the blight Being, the light, the god of light, and was 
intended, like asura, as a name for the Divine, imlo- 
ealised as yet in any part of nature, we shall appreciate 
aU the more easily its applicability to express, in spite 
of ever-shifting circumstances, the highest and the 
universal God. Thus, in Greek, Zeus is not only the 
lord of heaven, but likcAvise the ruler of tbc lower 
world, and the master of the sea.'’- But though recog- 
nising in the name of Zeus the original conception of 
light, we ought not to deceive ourselves and try to find 
in the primitive vocabulary of the Aryans those sub- 
lime meanings wliich after many thousands of years 
their words have assumed in our languages. The light 
which flashed up for the first time before the inmost 
vision of their souls, was not the pure light of which 
St. John speaks. We must not mix the words and 
thoughts of different ages. Though the message 
which St. John sent to his little children, ‘God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all,’ ^ may I'omind 
ns of something similar in the primitive annals of 
human language; though we may highly value the 
coincidence, such as it is, between the fii-st stammer- 
ings of religious life and the matured language of 
the world’s manhood ; yet it behoves us, while we 
compare, to discriminate likewise, and to remember 

^ Welcker, GrkaJiii^ehe GVticrMire, i p. 164. J/. ix* iB7f 'Zevs 

KaraxOovtos, The Old Nors-e tyr is likewise used iu this geiieml seuse. 
See Grimm, Deutsche M^iholoyie, p, 178. 

^ EL John, Ep. 1. i. 5 ; ii. 7# 
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always that \voi‘cls and phrases, though outwardly the 
same, reflect the intentions of the speaker at evei'- 
vaiying angles. 

It was not my intention to enter at full length 
into the story of Zeus as told by the Greeks, or the 
story of Jupiter as told by the Romans. This has 
been done, and well done, in books on Greek and 
Roman Mythology. Ail I wished to do was to lay 
bare befoi-e your eyes the first germs of Zeus and 
Jupiter which lie below the surface of classical my- 
thology, and to show how those germs cling with their 
fibres to roots that stretch in an uninterrupted line to 
India — nay, to some more distant centre from which 
all the Aryan languages proceeded in their woild-wide 
expansion. 


Soot Byit. 

It may he useful, however, to dwell a little longer 
on the curious conglomeration of words which have 
all been derived from the same root as Zeus. That 
root in its simplest form is DYU. 

DYTJ, raised by Guiia to DYO (before vowels 
dyav) ; 

raised by Vrfddhi to D YATJ (before vowels 
dy^v). 

DYU, by a change of vowels into semi-vowels, and 
of semi- vowels into vowels, assumes the form of 

DIV, and this is raised by Gu'jia to DEY, 

by Vo'iddhi to DAIV. 

I shall now examine these roots and their deriva- 
tives more in detail, and, in doing so, I shall put 

o o a 
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together those words, -whether verbal or nominal, 
which agree most closely in their form, without refer- 
ence to the usual arrangements of declension and 
conjugation adopted by practical graminariaiis. 

The root dyn in its simplest form appears as the 
Sanskrit verb dyu, to spring or pounce on some- 
thingd In some passages of the Rigveda, the 
commentator takes dyu in the sense of siiining, but 
he likewise admits that the verbal root may be dytit, 
not dyu. Thus, Rigveda, i. 113, 14: ^ The Dawn 
with her jewels shone forth (adyaut) in all the 
corners of the sky; she the bright (devl) opened 
the dark cloth (the night). She who awakens us 
comes near, Us has with her red horses, on her 
swift car/ 

If dyu is to be used for nominal, instead of verbal 
purposes, we have only to add the terminations of 
declension. Thus we get with bliis, the termination 
of the instrumental plural, corresponding to Latin bus, 
dyU“bhis, moaning on all days, tovjotbrs; or the acc. 
plural dyhn, in anu dyhn, day after day. 

If dyu is to be used as an adverb, wo have only 
to add the adverbial termination 8, and wo got the 
Sanskrit dyu-s in phrvedyus, i. e. on a former 
day, yesterday, which has been compared with prdfccf/, 
the day before yesterday. The last element, cer- 
tainly seems to contain the I'oot dyu (of. Co's% i.e. 
X^t-Stos) ; but sa would correspond to Sanskrit dya 
(as in adya, to-day), rather than to dyus. This 
dyus, however, standing for an original dyut, ap- 

^ The Prencli ^clafer, originally to break fortb, afterwards to shine,, 
shows a Biniilar transition, Ot\ Piez, Lex, Comp, s. v. ' schiantare.’ 
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pears again in Latin dilX, by day, as in noct A didqtie. 
by niglit and by day, AfterTv*ards di-A^ came to 
mean a lifelong clay, a long vAile, and then in dius- 
c%de, a little while, the s reappears. This s stands 
for an older t, and this too, reappears in dhdv.Ie, a 
little while, and in the comparative dhU-his, longer 
{interdius and vateixUA, by day). 

In Greek and Latin, words beginning with cl 3” are 
impossible. Where Sanskrit shows an initial dj*, 
we find in Greek that either dy is changed to s, or 
the y is dropped altogether, leaving siinpty 
Even in Greek we find that dialects varv between 
diet and za ; we find JEolic^ zahdlldi instead of d.la- 
hdlld, and the later B^’^zantine corruption of didhohis 
appears in Latin as cahulus, instead of dlaholas. 
Where, in Greek, initial s varies dialectically with 
initial d, we shall find generally’’ that the original 
initial consonants wore dy. If, therefore, we meet 
in Greek with two such forms as ZeAs and Boeotian 
Deus, we maj^ he certain that both correspond to the 
Sanskrit Djm, raised by Gun a to This form, 

dj^o, exists in Sanskrit, not in the nominative sin- 
gular, which by Vrtddhi is raised to Dyaus, nom. 
plur. DjAva/i., but in such forms as the locative 
dyavi'^ (for dj’-o-i), &o. 

^ In diim, tills day, then, wdiile ; in nonrium, not yet (pas encorej i.e. 
Iianc horam) ; an eloriicnm, donee, now that, lorsqiie ; and in deniqtie, a. e. 
and now, lastly, the same radical element dyu, in the sense of day, has 
been suspected ; likewise in hidmwi. In Greek (Aleman uses dodv, 
I, e. 3tfap), long', S 77 , now, haye been referred to the same Source. 

^ Bee Schleicher, Zur Verghtc/ienden SpracIiougcscMcMe, p. 40. 

Mehlhorn, Grleckuche GrammatilCi § 110, 

^ The acc. singular dydm, besides dimm, is a mere corruption of 
dydvcm, like gCim for gdvam. The coincidence of dydm with the Greek 
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la Latin, initial dy is represented by j ; so that 
Jd in Jupiter corresponds exactly with Sanskrit Dyo. 
Jijvis, on the contrary, is a secondary form, and 
would in the nominative singular represent a San- 
skrit form Dyiivi/i. Traces of the former existence 
of an initial clj in Latin have been discovered in 
Dlovis, according to Varro {L. L. v. 10, 20), an old 
Italian name for Jupiter, that has been met with 
under the same form in Oscan iixscriptions. Veyuois, 
too, an old Italian divinity, is sometimes found spelt 
Vediuvis, dat. Vediovi, acc. Yediovem. 

That the Greek Zt-n, Zenos, belongs to the same 
family of words, has never been doubted ; but there 
has been great diversity of opinion as to the et^'ino- 
logical structure of the word. I explain Zeii, as well 
as Latin Jem, the older form of Jcmtis,fxs representing 
a Sanskrit dyav-an, formed like Pan, from the mot 
pfi, raised to pavan.^ Now as yxtvan, jhvenis, is 
contracted to y-iiir in yrPrtf or, so dyavan would in Latin 
become Jan, following tbe third declension,*'^ or, under 
a secondary form, Janms. Ja'ims-ptder, in Latin, was 
used as one word, like Jxtpiter. He was likewise 
called Jxmonius and Quirimis,^ and was, as far as we 
can judge, another pei-sonification of Dyu, the sky, 
with special reference, however, to morning, the bc- 

aoo. sing. Zijv is emions. Cf. Ego Meyer, in Kvilin’a Zeitisahriff, v. 373. 

Zihir also in meiitioiied as an accH?*ative Ab to iio'minaiive?!, 

mch as Zrjs and Zd?, gon. Zagros, tlicy avo too IHilo autlieiitioaiod to 
warrant any conjoctux’os as to tlieir etymological cliaracior, Hoc CartIuSi 
GnmthlUje^ ii. p. 188# 

^ Tertnlliany ApoL c. 10 : * a Jauo vel Jane, nt Balii volwnt#* llar- 
tiing, Meliffion ile7' Horner^ ii# 218* Cf, Kulm, ZeiUchri/t^ vii# p. 80, 

» Bee ii. 162# 

» GelL T, 12, 5, 
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ginniDg of tlie day {Janus mattdinus), and later to 
the Sirring, the beginning of the year. Tlie month 
of January owes its name to him. Now as JO. ; Zeu = 
Jan : Zen, only that in Greek Zen remained in the 
third or consonantal declension, instead of migi-ating', 
as it might have done, under the form Zenos, oiv, into 
the second. The Latin JUn-v, Jun-on-is, would cor- 
respond to a Greek Zenon, as a feminine. 

Tire second form, BIV, appears in Sanskrit in the 
oblique cases, gen. divas, dat. dive, inst. diva, acc. 
divarn, &o. For instance (E,v. i. 50, 11), ‘O Sun, 
that lisest now, and mountest up to the higher skj’ 
(uttarfim divam, fern.), destroy the pain of my 
heart and my paleness ! ’ 

E,v. i. 54, 3: ‘Sing to the mighty Dyu (dive hri~ 
hat 4, masc.) a mighty song.’ 

Rv. i. 7, 3 : ‘ Indra made the sun rise to the sky 
(divi), that he might see far and wide; he hurst 
open the rock for the cows.’ 

These forms are most accurately represented in the 
Greek oblique case, DiF6s, DiFi, DiFa. 

In Latin the labial semi-vowel, the so-called di- 
gamma, ought not to be dropt. It is preserved in 
Jovis, Jovem, in livinus, &c., and it is difficult to say 
why it should have dropt in Diespiter, and likewise 
in dium for divum, sky, from which Diana, instead 
of Divdnci, the heavenly (originally Deiana). 

In Sanskrit there are several derivatives of div, 
such as divA (neuter), sky, or day; divasa (m. n.), 
sky and day; divya, heavenly; dina (in, n.), day, 
according to Bonfoy, stands for divana. In Litu- 
anian we find diena. The Latin duum in hkhvmn 
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and tTuhnim, is the same as Sanskrit divam, while 
diSs would correspond to a Sanskrit divas, noin. 
sing, divas, niasc. JDincti in 'attndince corresponds to 

t Ijt 'iXCi.* 

If, lastly, wo raise div by Guru, we got the San- 
skrit dova, originally bright, afterwards god. It is 
curious that this, the etymological moaning of dova, 
is passed over in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk and 
Ruth. It is clearly passed over intentionally, and 
in order to show that in all the passages where dev a 
occurs in the Veda it may bo translated by god or 
divine. That it may be so translated would be difficult 
to disprove ; but that there are many pa.ssagcs where 
the original meaning of bright is more apxiropriate, 
can easily bo established. Rv. i. 50, 8 : ‘ The seven 
Harits (horses) cany thee on thy chariot, brilliant 
(dev a) Sun, thee with flaming hair, O fua’-seoing ! ’ 
No doubt wo might translate the divine Sun ; but the 
explanation of the commentator in this and similar 
passages seems more natural and more a2)x3ropriate. 
What is most interesting in the Veda is exactly this 
uncertainty of meaning, the half-i)hysieal and half- 
spiritual intention of words such as deva. In Latin 
deus no longer moans brilliant, but simjjly god. 
The same apx>lies to dieiuas in Lituanian, and to 
6e.6s in Greek, whether it comes from the same source 
or not. 

In Sanskrit we can stiU watch the formation of 
the general name for deity. The piuncipal objects of 
the religious poetry of the Vedic bai*ds were those 
bright beings, the Sun, the Sky, the Day, the Dawn, 
the Morn, the Spring — who might all be called deva. 
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brilliant. These ■were soon opposed to ihe po'wers of 
night and darkness, sometimes called adeva, lite- 
rally, not bright, then ungodly, evil, mischievous. 
This contrast between the bright, beneficent, divine, 
e„nd the dark, mischievous, demoniacal beings, is of 
very ancient date. Druh,^ mischief, is used as a 
name of darkness or the night, and the Dawn is said 
to drive away the hateful darkness of Drub (vii. 7o, 
1 ; see also i. 48, 8 ; 48, 15 ; 9.2, 5 ; 113, 12). The 
Adityas are praised for preserving man from Drub 
(viii. 47, 1), and Maghavan or Indra is implored 
to bestow on his worshippers the light of day, after 
having driven away the many ungodly Druhs (iii. 
81, 19: druhdA vi yahi bahula/i, adevi/t). 
‘May he fall into the snares of Druh,’ is used as 
a curse (vii. 59, 8) ; and in another passage we read, 
‘The Druhs follow the sins of men’ (vii. 61, 5). 
As the ghastly powers of darkness, the Druh or 
the Bakshas, are called adeva, so the bright gods 
are called adruh (vii. 66, 18, Mitra and Varui?a). 

De V a being thus applied to all the bright and bene- 
ficent manifestations in which the Aryans discovered 
the presence of something supernatural, undecaying, 
immortal, it became in time the general name for 
what was shai'ed in common by all the different 
gods or names of God. It followed, like a shadow, 
the growth of the purer idea of the Godhead, and 
when that had reached its highest goal it was almost 

^ See Kuhn, ZelUcJirift^ h 179 and 193, where 64Xy<^, rcXx^V, 

Zend DrulcJis, German iriigen and lilgen^ are all, with more or less cer* 
tainty, traced hack to druh. In A.S. we find dreoh-Wcarif magicians; 

magician (derived by some from the Celtic dr^is^ a Druid, a magi- 
cian). 
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the only -word which had retained some vitality in 
that ptn-e hnt exhausting atmosphere of thought. 
The AdityaSj the Vasus, the Asuras, and other 
names, had fallen back in the onward race of the 
human mind towards the highest conception of the 
Divdno ; the Devas alone i-emained to express dens, 
God. Even in the Veda, where these glimpses of 
the original meaning of deva, brilliant, can still be 
caught, deva is likewise used in the same sense in 
which the Greeks used theos. The poet (x. 121, 8) 
speaks of 

Him -who among the gods was alone god. 

Ya7«. deveshu adhi -deva/i eka/t asit. 

A last step brings us in Sanskrit to Daiva, de- 
rived from deva, and this is used in the later Sans- 
krit to express fate, destiny. 

Thei’e is hut little to be said about the correspond- 
ing words in the Teutonic branch, fragments of which 
have been collected by that thoughtful scholar, Jacob 
Grimm.^ In name the Eddie god T()r (gen. T-ljs, aec. 
T'^) answers to the Vedie Dyu, and the Old Norse 
name for dies Mavtis is T'^sdagr. Although in the 
system of the Edda Odhin is the supreme god, and 
T'^r his son, traces remain to show that in former 
days T'Qr, the god of war, was worshipped as the 
principal deity by the Germans.^ In Anglo-Saxon 
the name of the god does no longer occur indepen- 
dently, but traces of it have been discovered in 
Tiwesdoag, Tuesday. The same applies to Old High- 
German, where we find Ziestao for the modem Dien- 

* Deuische Mylholo(jief p, 175. 

» Grimm, Denkcke Mytkologw, p* 170* 
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stag. Kemble points out names of places in Eng- 
land, such as T&Lvesley, Te%ving^ Thves mere, and Tev:es 
thorn, and names of flowers,^ such as the Old Norse 
T'^siiola, T'grlijahn, T'ysvithT, as containing the name 
of the god. 

Besides this proper name, Grimm has likewise 
pointed out the Eddie tivar, nom. plur., the gods. 

Lastly, whatever may have been said against it, I 
think that Zeuss and Grimm were right in connecting 
the Txiisco mentioned by Tacitus with the Anglo- 
Saxon Tivj, which, in Gothic, would have sounded 
Tivj? The Germans were considered by Tacitus, and 
probably considered themselves, as the aboriginal in- 
habitants of their country. In their poems, which 
Tacitus calls their only kind of tradition and annals, 
they celebrated as the divine ancestors of their race, 
Tuisco, sprung from the Earth, and his son Mannus. 
They looked, therefore, like the Greeks, on the gods 
as the ancestors of the human family, and they be- 
lieved that in the beginning life sprang from that 
inexhaustible soil which gives support and nourish- 
ment to man, and for which in their simple language 
they could find no truer name than Mother Earth. 
It is easy to see that the Mannus here spoken of 
by Tacitus as the son of Tuisco, meant originally 
man, and was derived from the same root man, to 
measure, to think, which in Sanskrit yielded Manu.^ 

^ Kemble, Bavcom in England, i. p. S51, These had first been 
pointed out by Grimm , JDe attache Mythologies p. ISO. 

® See Waitz, Deutsche Yerfassungs-Geschichte, 2iid ed. toI, i. 1865. 

^ OiiManu and Minos, see Kuhn, Zeiischi'ifts iv. 92. The name 
of jS^aryata, the son of Mann, could hardly be compared with Kreta. 
Professor Kern, in his paper on Tuiscoen lakes Tuisco for th© 

twilight^ Mamm for the morning' light. 
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Jitm, or, in Sanskrit, Mann, or Manus, was tke 
proudest name which man could give to himself, the 
Measurer, the Thinker, and from it was derived the 
Old High-German Q-nennisc, the Modern German 
Mensch. This mennisc,Yik.Q the Sanskrit manushya, 
was originally an. adjective, a patronymic, if you 
like : it meant the son of man. As soon as 'niennisc 
and manushya became in common paidance the 
recognised words for man, language itself supplied 
the myth, that Manus was the ancestor of the 
Manushyas. Now T'aiseo .seems but a secondary 
form of Tiu, followed by the same suffix which we 
saw in menniso, and without any change of meaning. 
Then why was Ttdsco called the father of Mannul 
Simply because it was one of the first articles in the 
primitive faith of mankind, that in one sense or other 
they had a father in heaven. Hence Mannu was 
called the son of Ttdsco, and this Tuisco, as we 
know, was, originally, the Aryan god of light. These 
things formed the burden of German songs to which 
Tacitus listened. These songs they sang before they 
went to battle, to stimulate their courage, and to pre- 
pare to die. To an Italian ear it must have been a 
wild sound, reverberated from their shields, and hence 
called ftarcZ-ii-u-s (shield-song. Old Norse haoxlhi, shield). 
Many a Roman would have sneered at such poetry 
and such music. Not so Tacitus. The emj)eror 
Julian,’^ when he heard the Germans singing their 


^ roi ml robs hnlp rov ^^qpov djpia ftikij Acjfa 

TraparrX'^cria roTs Kpotiypois rSiv rpa)^ Bothpram dpviOmv adopras 
ml eb^ppaiPofcivovs ip rots p.iK^<yiy^ Mim^ogon^ voL !. p. 337# ed, 
Leipzig, 1696. 
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songs on tlae borders of the Rhine, could compare 
them to nothing but the shrill cries of birds. Tacitus 
calls them a shout of valour (concentus viiiutis). He 
likevfise mentions {Ann. ii. 88) that the Gei'mans still 
kept up the memory of Arminius in their songs, and 
he describes {Ann. ii. 65) their night revelhngs, -where 
they sang and shouted till the morning called them 
to fresh battles. 

The names which Tacitus mentions, such as Man- 
nus, Tuisco, &e., he could of course repeat by ear 
only ; and if one considei’s the difficulties of such a 
task, it is extraordinary that these names, as written 
down by him, should lend themselves so easily to 
etymological explanation. Thus Tacitus states not 
only that Manmis was the ancestor of the German 
race, but he likewise mentions the names of his three 
sons, or rather the names of the three great tribes, 
the IngcBvones, IsccBvones, and Herminones, who de- 
rived their origin from the three sons of Mannus. It 
has been shown that the Ingcevones derive their name 
from Yng, Yngo, or Ynguio, who in the Edda and in 
the Beov^-ulf is mentioned as living first with the 
Eastern Danes and then proceeding on his car east- 
ward over the sea. There is a northern race, the 
Ynglings, and their pedigree begins with Yngvi, 
Niorffr, Frayv, Fiolnir (Odin), Svegdir, all names of 
divine beings. Another genealogy, given in the Yng- 
Linga-saga, begins with JYiorffr, identifies Frayer with 
Yngvi, and derives from him the name of the race. 

The second son of Manmis, Iseo, has been identified 
by Grimm with Askr, another name of the first-born 
man. Asicr means ash-tree, and it has been supposed 
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that the name asli thus given to the first man came 
from the same conception which led the Greeks to 
imagine that one of the races of man sprang from 
ash- trees (Ik ixeXiav). Alenin still uses the expression, 
son of the ash-tree, as synonymous with man.^ 
Grimm supposes that the isceevones lived near the 
Rhine, and that a trace of their name comes out in 
Asoihurgium or Ascihnrg, on the Rhine, where, as 
Tacitus had been wildly informed, an altar had been 
discovered dedicated to Ulysses, and wdth the name of 
his father Laertes.^ 

The third son of Manmis, Irniino, has a name de- 
cidedly German. Irmin was an old Saxon god, from 
whom probably both Arminhis and the Jlerminories 
derived their names. 

The chief interest of these German fables about 
Tuiseo, Mannus, and his sons, is their religious cha- 
racter. They give utterance to the same sentiment 
which we find again and again among the Aryan 
nations, that man is conscious of his descent from 
heaven and from earth, that he claims kindi'ed with 
a father in heaven, though he recognises with equal 
clearness that he is made of the dust of the earth. 
The Hi n dus knew it when they called Dyu their 
father, and Pr-ithivi their mother; Plato® knew it 
when he said that the Earth, as the mother, brought 
forth men, but God was the shaper ; Lucretius knew 
it when he wrote (ii. 991-95) : 

* Ampere, Uiatoire lUteraire de la France, iii. 

® Germania^ c. 3. 

® PoliL p. 414 ; fcal ^ 7^ aifrohs ffffTTjp ovaa dprj/ce — 6 ‘wXdrrcop, 
Welcker, Griecldsche Goiferlelire, i. p. 1S2, Bee also J. Mair, Fmnmc* 
Horn of the Mo^al Society of Edinhm^gh, voL parf; 3, p* 552, ixote* 
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Deniqne coelesti siiimis oiiines semiiie oriuncli; 

Oiiiiiibiis ille idem pater est, uncle alma licxueiitis 
Umoris guttas mater cmn terra recepit, 

Feta parit iiiticlas freges arbiistac|iie Iceta 
Et genus linmaniini, jparit omnia scecla ferarniii ; ^ 

and tlie Germans knew itj tlioiigli Tacitus tells iis 
confusedly that thej^ sang of Mannus as the son of 
Tttisco, and of Tttisco as sprung from the earth. This 
is what Grimm says of the religious elements hidden 
in German mj^fchology 

In our own lieatlien mythology ideas wdiich the Iiumaii heart 
requires before all others, and in which it finds its chief support, 
stand forth in bold and pure relief. The highest god is there 
a father, olchfather, grandfather, who grants to the living bless- 
ing and victory, to the dying a welcome in his own mansions. 
Death is called ‘going home,’ Ilelnigang, return to our father. 
By the side of the god stands the highest goddess as mother, 
old-mother, grandmother, a wise and pure ancestress of the 
human race. The god is majestic, the goddess beaming with 
beauty. Both hold their circuit on earth and are seen among 
men, he teaching war and weax^ons, she sewing, sxfimiing, and 
weaving. He insx:>ires the i3oem5 she cherishes the tale. 

Let me conclude with the eloquent words of my 
friend, Charles Kingsley : ^ 

Then they looked I'ound uxDon the earth, those siiiixDle-licarted 
forefathers of ours, and said within themselves, ‘ Where is the 
All-Father, if All-Father there be ? Not in this earth ; for it 
will i^erish. Nor in the sun, moon, or stars ; for they will X)erish 
too. Where is He who abideth for ever ? ' Then they lifted up 

^ See Sellar, TJte Momcm Poets of ilie Re^uhlic^ p. 276 : ‘ In fine, we 
are all bom of the seed of heaven ; that heaven is the common father 
of all, from which our bounteous mother earth receives the liquid drops 
of rain, and, conceiving, bears fair fruits and luxuriant groves, and the 
race of man, and all the generations of wild beasts.' 

^ Grimm, Beulsahe Myihologle^ xl, 1. 

s C. Hingsley, TM Good News of God, 1869, p. 241. 
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their eyes^ and saw, as they thought, he^’^oxid smi, and moon, 
and stars, and all Avhich changes and will change^ the clear blue 
sky, the boundless firmament of heaven. 

That never changed ; that was always the same. The clouds 
and storms rolled far below it, and all the hustle of this noisy 
world ; but there the sky was still, as bright and calm as ever. 
The All- Father must be there, unchangeable in the unchanging 
heaven ; bright, and pure, and boundless like the heavens ; and 
like the heavens, too, silent and far off. 

So they named him after the heaven, Tuisco — the God who 
lives in the clear heaven, the heavenly Father. He was the 
Father of gods and men ; and man was the son of Tuisco and 
Hertli a —heaven and earth. 
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MYTHS OH THE DAWK. 

A fter having* gathered the fragments of the most 
ancient and most exalted deity Dycm-s^ Zeiis^ 
JupUer^ T^r, worshipped once hy all the members of 
the Aryan stocky we have now to examine some of the 
minor deities^ in order to find out whether they too 
can be referred to the earliest period of Aryan sj)eech 
and Aryan thought — whether they too existed before 
the Aiyans broke up in search of new homes ; and 
whether their memoiy was preserved more or less 
distinctly in later da3"s in the poems of Homer and 
the songs of the Veda. These researches must 
necessarily’ be of a more minute characterj and I 
shall have to enter into details which are of little 
general interest, but which, nevertheless, are indis- 
pensable, in order to establish a safe basis for specu- 
lations, very apt to mislead even the most cautious 
inquirer. 

SaramSi and SECelena. 

I begin with the myth of Mermes^ whose name has 
been traced back to the Vedic SaraniA My learned 
friend Professor Kuhn,^ who was the first to analyse 

^ In Hatipt’s ZeitscJirift far Deutsches A.Uerthum^ yL p. 119 
II. P p 
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the meaning and character of Saram^, arriyed at 
the conclusion that SaramS, meant storm, and that 
the Sanskrit word was identical with the Teutonic 
word storm, and with the Gi-eek Jiorme. No doubt 
the root of Saramli is sar, to go, hut its derivation 
is by no means clear, there being no other word in 
Sanskrit formed by am a, and with gun, a of the 
radical voweld But admitting that Saram^i meant 
originally the runner, how does it follow that the 
runner was meant for storm ? It is true that 
Saranyu, masc., derived from the same root, is said 
to take in later Sanslcrit the meaning of wind and 
cloud, but it has never been proved that Sara'3^yfl, 
fern., had these meanings. The wind, whether as 
v^ta, v^yu, marut, pavana, anila, &c., is always 
conceived as a masculine in Sanskrit, and the same 
applies generally to the other Aryan languages. 
This, however, would be no insurmountable objec- 
tion, if there were clear traces in the Veda of 
Sar am 4 being endowed with any of the character- 
istic qualities of the wind. But if we compare the 
passages in which she is mentioned with others in 
which the power of the storm is described, we find 
no similarity whatever. It is said of Sarama that 
she espied the strong stable of the cows (i. 72, 8), 
that she discovered the deft of the rock, that she 
went a long journey, that she was the first to hear 
the lowing of the cows, and perhaps that she led the 
cows out (iii. 31, 6). She did this at the instance of 

* See XTn&di-Slitras, ed. AufreoM, iv. 48. Sdrmaft, as a auTjstan- 

tive, ruiming, occurs Bv. i 80, 5, The Greek opfi^ corresponds with 
this word in the feminine, but not with saramu. 
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Indra and tlie Angiras (L 62, 3); Br'£liaspati (i. 
62, 3) or Indra (iv. 16, 8) split the rock, and x'ecovered 
the cows, which cows are said to give food to the 
children of man (i, 62, 3 ; 72, 8) ; perhaps, to the 
offspring of Sarain^ herself (i. 62, 3). Saranifi 
appears in time before Indra (iv. 16, 8), and she 
walks on the right path (iv. 45, 7 and 8). 

This is about all that can be learnt from the Rig- 
veda as to the character of Saraiii^, with the eX“ 
ception of a hymn in the last book, which contains 
a dialogue between her and the Pa-^iis, who had 
robbed the cows. The following is a translation of 
that hymn — - 

Til e P a ^3 i s said: ^ Wi tli wliat parp os e did S a r a in a reach 
this iilaee 1 for the way is far, and leads tortuously away. 
What wws your wish with ns? How was the night Hov/ 
did yon cross the winters of the Rasa (1.) 

S a ram a said: come, sent as the messenger of Indra, 

desiring, O Palais, your groat treasures; this preseiwed me 
from the fear of crossing, and thus I crossed the waters of the 
Rasa/ (2.) 

The Panis : ‘What kind of man is Indra, O Sarama? 
What is his look, lie as whose messenger thou earnest from afar ? 
Let him come hither, and we will make friends with him, and 
then he may be the co%vherd of our cows/ (3.) 

Sarama: do not know that he is to be subdued, for it 

is lie himself that subdues, he as w^hose messenger I came 
hither from afar. Deep streams do not overwhelm him ; you. 
Pan is, will lie pirostrate, killed by Indra.' (4.) 

The Panis : ‘These are the cows, O Sarama, which thon 
desiredst, hying about the ends of the sky, O darling. Who 

^ Paritakmya is explained in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk and 
Roth in the sen^e of random travelling. It never has that sense in the 
Veda, and as Sarama comes to the PaTfcis in the morning, the ques- 
tion, how was the night, is perfectly natural. 

P p a 
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would give tliem up to tliee without fighting ? for our weapons 
too are sharp/ (5.) 

Sarama : ‘^Though your words, O Pa^^is, he unconquerahle/ 
though your wretched bodies be arrowj)rooiV'^ though the way 
to you be hard to gOj Br^has|)ati will not bless you for 
either/ ^ (6.) 

The Fanis : ^ That store, O Saram§., is fastened to the rock ; 
furnished with cows, horses, and treasures. Fanis watch it 
who are good watchers ; thou art come in vain to this bright 
place/ (7.) 

SarainS/ : ‘Let only the Rishis come here, fired with Soma, 
Ayasya (Indra and the ninefold Angiras ; they will divide 
this stable ° of cows; then the Fanis will vomit out this 
speech/ ® (8.) 

The Fanis: ‘Art thou, 0 Sarama, come hither, driven by 
the violence of the Gods? Let us make thee our sister, do 
not go away again ; we will give thee part of the cows, O 
darling/ (9.) 

Sarama: know nothing of brotherhood or sisterhood; 

Indra knows it and the awful Angiras. They seemed to me 
anxious for their cows when I came ; therefore get away from 
here, 0 Fanis, far away/*^ (1^-) 

‘Go far away, Fanis, far away; let the cows come out 
straight; the cows which Br^has]pati found hid away, Soma, 
the stones, and the wise Rishis/ ^ (11.) 

In none of these verses is there the slightest indi- 
cation of Sarain& as the representative of the storm, 
nor do the explanations of Indian commentators, which 
have next to be considered, point at all in that direction. 

^ asenyjS, not hurtful, B. R, 

® anishavyiC, not to be destroyed, B, R. 

® Ubhayil, with the accent on the last syllable, is doubtfuL 
^ Of. i. 62, 7, and B. R. s. v. 

® t^rva is called drilha, Rv, i. 72, 8. 
e ‘Will be sorry for their former speech/ 

^ variya//-, in das Weite. 

® See Aiifrecht in Zeitscliriji derDeut^cImi Monjenliinduchcn GcseLl^ 
$€ihafty xiiL 493 ; xiv. 583. 
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Shy a, n a,; in liis commentary on tlie E,igveda (i. 
6, 5), tells the story of Saramd, most simply. The 
cows, he says, were carried off by the Pawis from 
the world of the gods and thrown into darkness ; 
Indra, together with the Maruts, or storms, con- 
quered them. 

In the Annkramanikd, the index to the E,ig- 
veda-Sanhitd (x. 103), the story is related in fuller 
detail. It is there said that the cows were hidden 
by the demons, the Panis ; that Indra sent the 
dog of the gods, Sarama, to look for the cows ; and 
that a parley took place between her and the Pan is, 
which forms the 103th hymn of the last book of the 
Pigveda. 

Further additions to the story are to be found in 
Say aria’s Commentary on iii. SI, 5. The cows are 
there called the property of the Angiras, and it wms 
at their instance that Indra sent the dog, and then, 
being apprised of their hiding-place, brought them 
back to the Angiras. So, at least, says the commen- 
tator, while the text of the hymn i-epresents the seven 
sages, the Angiras, as taking themselves a more 
active part in efiecting the breach in the mountain. 
Again, in his commentary on Rv. x. 108, S&ya«a 
adds that the cows belonged to Brfbaspati, the 
chief-priest of Indra, that they were stolen by the 
Pa'Tiis, the people of Vala, and that Indra, at Bri- 
haspati’s instance, sent the dog SaramA The dog, 
after ci’ossing a river, came to the town of Vala, and 
saw the cows in a secret place ; whereupon the Paw is 
tried to coax her to stay wdth them. 

As we read the hymn in the text of the Rigveda, 
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the parley between Saram^ and the Pa?iis would 
seem to have ended with Saram a warning the robbers 
to flee before the wrath of Indra, Br'jhaspati, and 
the Angiras. But in the Br'jhaddevatd a new 
trait is added. It is there said that although 
Saram^ declined to divide the booty with the 
Panis, she asked them for a drink of milk. After 
having drunk the milk, she recrossed the Easa, and 
when she was asked after the cows by Indra, she 
denied having seen them. Indra thereupon kicked 
her with his foot, and she vomited the milk, and ran 
back to the Pa'Jiis. Indra then followed her, killed 
the demons, and recovered the cows. 

This faithlessness of SaramS, is not alluded to in 
the hymn ; and in another passage, where it is said 
that Saram^ found food for her offspring (Ev. i. 63, 3), 
S4yawa merely states that Sarama, before going to 
look for the cows, made a bargain with Indra that 
her young should receive milk and other food, and 
then proceeded on her journey. 

This being nearly the whole evidence on which we 
must form our opinion of the original conception of 
SaramS,, there can be little doubt that she was meant 
for the early dawn, and not for the storm.^ In the 
ancient hymns of the Eigveda she is never spoken of 
as a dog, nor can we find there the slightest allusion 
to her canine nature. This is evidently a later 
thought,® and it is high time that this much-talked-of 

^ In Banffshire the dog’-jifore-his-maister is the roll or swell of the sea 
that often precedes a storm. The dog-ahin’s-maister, the swell after the 
storm has ceased. W. Gregor, The Dialect, of Banffshire, 1866. 

® It probably arose from S »ram6ya being used m a name or epithet 
of the doga of Yama. See page 592. 
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greyliound should be driven out of the Vedie Pan- 
theon. There are but few epithets of Sarama from 
which we might form a guess as to her chai’acter. 
She is called supadi, having good feet, or quick, an 
adjective which never occurs again in the Eigveda. 
The second epithet, however, which is applied to her, 
subhagS., fortunate, beloved, is one she shares in com- 
mon with the Dawn ; nay, which is almost a stereo- 
typed epithet of the Dawn. 

But more than this. Of whom is it so constantly 
said, as of Saram^, that she appears before Indra, 
that Indra follows her? It is Dshas, the Dawn, 
who wakes first (i. 123, 2} ; who comes first to the 
morning pi’ayer (i. 123, 2). The Sun follows behind, 
as a man follows a woman (Ev. i. 115, 2).^ Of whom 
is it said, as of Saram^, that she brings to light the 
precious things hidden in darkness? It is Ushas, 
the Dawn, who reveals the bright treasures that were 
covered by the gloom (i. 123, 6). She crosses the 
water unhurt (vi. 64, 4) ; she lays open the ends of 
heaven (i. 92, 11) ; those very ends where, as the 
Pan- is said, the cows were to be found. She is said 
to break the strongholds and bring back the cows 
(vii. 75, 7 ; 79, 4). It is she who, like Saram^, dis- 
tributes wealth among the sons of men (i. 92, 8 ; 123, 
3). She possesses the cows (i. 123, 12, &c.) ; she is 
even called the mother of the cows (iv. 62, 2). She 
is said to produce the cows and to bring light (i, 124, 
5) ; she is asked to open the doors of heaven, and to 
bestow on man wealth of cows (i. 48, 15). The 

^ Comparative M^tliolog^^ p. 57. Oseford Esm:ps 3 1850* Chips from 
0 German WorMhop, vol. ii. p. 94, 
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AngiraSa we readj asked Ker for tlie cows (vi. 65, 5), 
and the doors of the dark stable are said to be opened 
by her (iv. 51 , 2). In one place her splendour is said 
to be spi'eading as if she were driving forth cattle (i, 
OSj 12) ; in another the splendours of the Dawn are 
themselves called a drove of cows (iv. Sl^S; 5255). 
Again, as it was said of Sarama, that she follows the 
right pathj the path which all the heavenly powers 
are ordained to follow, so it is particulaidy said of the 
Dawn that she walks in the right way (i. 124, 3 ; 
113, 12). Nay, even the Pa?^is, to whom Saramfl, 
was sent to claim the cows, are mentioned together 
with XJshas, the Dawn. She is asked to wake those 
who worship the gods, but not to wake the Pa^i^is 
(i. 124, 10). In another passage (iv. 51, 3) it is said 
that the Panis ought to sleep in the midst of dark- 
ness, while the Dawn rises to bring treasures for man. 

It is more than probable, therefore, that Sarama 
was but one of the many names of the Dawn ; it is 
almost certain that the idea of storm never entered 
into the conception of her. The myth of which we 
have collected the fragments is clear enough. It is 
a reproduction of the old story of the break of day. 
The bright cows, the rays of the sun or the rain- 
clouds — for both go by the same name— have been 
stolon by the powers of darkness, by the Night and 
her manifold progeny. Gods and men are anxious 
for their return. But where are they to be found? 
They are hidden in a dark and strong stable, or 
scattered along the ends of the sky, and the robbei's 
will not restore them. At last, in the farthest dis- 
tance, the first signs of the Dawn appear ; she peers 
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about, and rims with, lightning quickness, it may be, 
like a hound after a scent,’- across the darkness of the 
sky. She is looking for something, and, following 
the right path, she has found it. She has heard 
the lowing of the cows, and she returns to her start- 
ing-place -with more intense splendour." After her 
return In dr a arises, the god of light, ready to do 
battle in good earnest against the gloomy powers, 
to break open the strong stable in which the bright 
cows -were kept, and to bring light, and sti’ength, 
and life back to his pious worshippers. This is the 
simple myth of Sarama; composed originally of a feiv 
fragments of ancient speech, such as — ‘the Panis stole 
the cows,’ i. e. the light of day is gone: ‘Saramfi looks 
for the cows,’ i. e. the Dawn is spreading; ‘In dr a has 
burst the dark stable,’ i. e. the sun has risen. 

All these are sayings or proverbs peculiar to India, 
and no trace of Saram4 has yet been discovered in 
the mythological phraseology of other nations. But 
let us suppose that the Greeks said, ‘Saram& her- 
self has been carried off by Pa-zii, but the gods will 
destroy her hiding-place and bring her back.’ This, 
too, would originally have meant no more than that 
the Dawn who disappears in the morning will come 
back in the gloaming, or with the light of the next 
day. The idea that Pa■}^i wished to seduce Saram4 
from her allegiance to Indra, may he discovered 
in the ninth verse of the Vedic dialogue, though in 

^ Erigone, tlie earij-bom, also called Aletia^ tlie rover, when looking 
for the dead body of her father, Ikarius (the fatherof JPenehjiem his name- 
sake), is led by a dog, Maira> See J acobi’s MythologUy s* v* ‘ I k ari u s*’ 

^ ^erihoia^ or Erihoiay betrays to Hermes the liidiiig-|jlace where 
Area was kexft a prisoner. IL v. 385* 
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India it does not seem to liave given rise to any 
further myths. But many a myth that only ger- 
minates in the Veda may be seen breaking forth in 
full bloom in Homer. If, then, we may be allowed 
a guess, we should recognise in Helena, the sister of 
the Dioshiiroi, the Indian Sarama^ their names being 
phonetically identical,^ not only in every consonant 
and vowel, but even in their accent. Apart from all 
mythological considerations, Saram^ in Sanskrit is 
the same word as Helena in Greek ; and unless we 
are prepared to ascribe such coincidences as Dyatis 
and Zens, Varu'u^a and UranoSj /Sarvara and Cer- 
herns, to mere accident, we are bound to trace 
Saram^ and Helene back to some point from which 
both could have started in common. The siege of 
Troy is but a repetition of the daily siege of the East 
by the solar powei'S that every evening are robbed of 
their brightest treasures in the West. That siege, 
in its original form, is the constant theme of the 
hymns of the Veda* Saram^, it is true, does not 
yield in the Veda to the temptation of Pa^ri, yet 
the first indications of her faithlessness are there, 
and the equivocal character of the twilight which 
she represents would fully account for the further 
development of the Greek myth. In the Iliad, Brisdis^^ 
the daughter of Brises, is one of the first cajptives 
taken by the advancing army of the West. In the 

^ TMb is no longer tenable, because it has never been proved that a 
medial m in Sanskrit can be represented in Greek by n, 

^ This comparison also is no longer tenable, because the s in Greek 
between two vowels is irregular. It could be accounted for if BrMh 
stood for an original JBarsiis, though even then the comparison would 
remain doubtful. See also Bradke, in ZeiUchrift der D. AT. xL p. 876 . 
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Veda, before the bright powers reconquer the light 
that had been stolen by Pa-rii, they are said to have 
conquered the offspring of Brisaya,. That daughter 
of B rises is restored to Achilles when his glory begins 
to set, just as all the first loves of solar heroes return 
to them in the last moments of theii* earthly careerd 
And as the Sanskrit name Pa7iis^ betrays the former 
presence of an Paris himself might possibly be 
identified with the robber who tempted SaramS.. I 
lay no stress on Helen calling herself a dog {II. vi. 
344), but that the beautiful daughter of Zeus, (duhit^ 
Diva/t), the sister of the Bioshiiroi, was one of the 
many personifications of the Dawn, I cannot doubt. 
Whether she is carried off by Theseus or by Paris, 
she is always reconquered for her rightful husband ; 
she meets him again at the setting of his life, and 
dies with him, pardoned and glorified. This is the 
burden of many a Dawn myth, and it is the burden of 
the story of Helen. 

A weighty objection that has been made is that 
'EAeVa is among those words which, according to the 

^ See Cox, Tales of Argos ami Thehes, Introduction, p. 90. 

^ Cf. Benfey, in Kuhn’s ZeiUchrlft^ viii. 1-20, who traces Paris and 
Priainos to the same root. 

^ I state this very hesitatingly, because the etymology of Pa^^i is as 
doubtful as that of Paris, and it is useless almost to compare mytholo- 
gical names, without first discovering their etymological intention. Mr. 
Cox, in his Introduction to the Tales of Argos and Thebes (p. 90), endea- 
vours to show that PaH^ belongs to the class of bright solar heroes. Yet 
if the germ of the Iliad is the battle between the solar and nocturnal 
powers, Paris surely belongs to the latter, and he whose destiny it m to 
kill Achilles in the fPesier^i gales, 

^juari ot€ isev ae Hdpis fcal ^oT0os ^AfroXXcoi^ 

''EaOKdv kovp oXiacaatv M irdApaiy, 

could hardly have been himself of solar or vernal lineage. 
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testimony of Greek and Latin gi’ammarians, had an 
initial digammad Because the so-called digamma 
(the F, the old vau, the Latin letter F) corresponds 
mostly to a Sanskrit and Latin v, it has become the 
fashion to use digamma as almost synonymous with 
the labial semivowel v in Greek. Benfey, however, in 
his article on cKarepos (in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir Ver- 
gleiehende SpracJiforschung, vol. viii. p. 331, and 
again vol. ix. p. 99), has pointed out that what is 
generally, though not coi'rectly, called digamma in 
Greek, represents at least three different letters in 
the cognate languages, v, s, y. These three letters 
became evanescent in earlier Greek ; and when either 
on the evidence of the Homeric metre, or on the evi- 
dence of grammarians, or even on the evidence of 
inscriptions, certain Greek words are said to have 
had an initial digamma, we must be prepared to find, 
coixesponding to this so-called digamma, not only 
the V, but likewise the s and y in Sanskrit and Latin. 
Greek scholars are apt to put F wherever the metre 
proves the former presence of some one initial con- 
sonant. However, when we find Fei, the F here 
represents a lost s, as proved by Latin sex, Sanskrit 
shai. Thus feros is ^vos, and points to Latin senex, 
Sanskrit sana. When we find in Homer Oehs cSs, the 
os is lengthened because <2s had an initial y, as proved 
by Sanskrit yat. In the same manner, the fact that 
Dionysius quotes f EAem, nay, even the occurrence 

^ C£ Trypli. wa$, § 11, Priscianus, !. p. 21 ; p. 574. Alireiis, 
De Cfr£Bcm Ziinguce Dialectis, lib, i- p. 30 and 33. MebihorH^ Grfp>cMseke 
Grammatikp § 10, note 5 : ws feXivT^ ml fam^ teal fotms ml fav^p ml 
w6kXa Totavra, Bion. Hal, A.R* 
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of F'EXiva in ancient insci'iptions, -would by no means 
prove that Helena was originally Yelena, and was de- 
rived from the I’oot var or svar, but only that if the 
same word existed in the cognate languages, it might 
there begin with v, s, or y. The statement of Piis- 
cianus, ‘ Sciendum tamen quod hoc ipsum (digamma) 
uSloles^ quidem ubique loco aspirationis ponebant 
effugientes spiritus asperitatem,’ is more correct than 
was at one time supposed even by compai’ative gram- 
marians ; for as the asper in Greek frequently repre- 
sents an original s or y, the JEolic digamma became 
with Greek scholars the exponent of s and 2/, as well 
as of the v for which it stood originally.^ 

S^ram^ya aaicl Heraiies^ 

But who was Saram^ya? His name certainly 
approaches very near to Hermeias, or Hermes, and 
though the exact form corresponding to Stbrarndya 
in Greek would be HSremeias, yet in proper names a 
slight anomaly like this may pass. Unfortunately, 
howevei', the Rigveda tells us even less of Sfi,ra- 

^ Ahrens, De Dial, JEol. p. 22. ^ Tale est quod Priscianiis (i. p, 22) 

et Melampus (Bekker, 777, 15) semper apud ^olos asperum in Digamma 
muiari tradunfc/ 

“ How little weight critical scholars attach to the statements of early 
grammarians as to the presence of digamma in certain Greek words, 
may be seen from the following quotations : — Ourtius, in his G-mndzilge^ 
p. 276, speaking of av-qp, which, according to Dionysius, possessed an 
initial di gamma, says : — ‘ Dionysius is a thoroughly suspicious witness, 
for he imagines that the digamma can be added at random/ And 
again in his Studicn mr Qriech, %md Latein Grammatih, yoL i. p. 144, ho 
says: *At optime Ivirchhoffius {Studieu, p. 61), earn in suspitionem 
vocavit. Graniraatlcorum igitur testimoniis/ — Tryphon. itad, Aef. § 11. 

crit. Cant. t. i. p. 84 : TTpocrTt^erai d'k teal rb diyappa irapd Te’^Icaai 
Mai Ao3pL€vcfL ual KaKcoaiv, otov dva^ fdva^^ feXiva^ cf. Priscian. !• 

p. 18 ; ^ nihil tribiiendam esse, vix est quod moneam.’ 
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ineya than of Saram^i.. It never calls any special 
deity the son of Saram^, but allows us to take the 
name in its appellative sense, namely, connected with 
Sarama, or the Dawn. If Hermeias is S^ramSya, 
it is but another instance of a mythological germ 
withering away in one country, and spreading most 
luxuriantly in another. Dyaus in the Veda is the 
mere shadow of a deity, if compared with the Greek 
Zeus-, Varu'U.a, on the contrary, has assumed much 
greater proportions in India than Uranos in Greece, 
and the same applies to Vritra, as compared with the 
Greek OHhros. But though we know so little about 
S^ramdya in the V eda, the little we know of him 
is certainly compatible with a rudimentary Hermes. 
As Sfi.ram^ya would be the son of the twilight, or, 
it may be, the first breeze of the dawn, so Hermes is 
born early in the morning. (Horn. Hym, Mere. 17.) 
As the Dawn in the V e d a is brought by the bright 
Harits, so Hermes is called the leader of the Oharites 
(^yefi^v XapCrcov). In the seventh book of the Rig- 
veda (vii. 54, 55) we find a number of verses strung 
together as it would seem at random, to be used as 
magical formulee for sending people to sleep.^ The 
principal deity invoked isV&stoshpati, which means 
lord or guardian of the house, a kind of Lar. In two 
of these verses, the being invoked, whatever it be, is 
called Silramdya, and is certainly addressed as a dog. 
the watch-dog of the house. In the later Sanskrit 
also, s&ram§ya is said to moan dog. S&ram^ya, if 
it is here to be taken as the name of a deity, would 


^ In viii 47i 14, Us lias is asked to carry off sleeplessness* 
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seem to liave been a kind of tutelary deitjj the peep 
of day conceived as a person^ ivatcHiig unseen at the 
doors of heaven during the night, and giving his first 
bark in the morning. The same morning deity would 
naturally have been supposed to watch over the houses 
of inan. The verses addressed to him do not tell us 
much : 

Guardian of the house, destroyer of eril, who assuiiiest all 
forms, be to us a helpful friend. (1.) 

When thoii, bright Saraxneya, ojjenest tliy teeth, 0 red one, 
spears seem to glitter on thy jaws as thou swallowest. Sleep, 
sleep. (2.) 

Bark at the thief, Saranieya, or at the robber, 0 restless one 1 
Now thou barkest at the worshipx3ers of Indra ; why dost thou 
distress us ? Sleep, sleep I ’ (3.) 

It is doubtful whether the guardian of the house 
(Vastoshpati), addressed in the first verse, is in- 
tended to be addressed in the next verses ; it is 
equally doubtful whether S&ram^ya is to be taken 
as a proper name at all, or whether it simply means 
6 c5o 9, bright, or speckled like the dawn. But if Sara- 
meya is a proper name, and if he is meant for the 
guardian of the house, no doubt it is natural to com- 
pare him with the Hermes propylaeos^ protliyraeos^ 
and pronaos, and with the Hermae in public places and 
private houses in Greece.^ Dr, Kuhn thinks that he 

^ M. Micliel wlio lias so ably analysed tbe inytli of CJacus 

{Ilercule et Gaetis s Mude de M^iJioldffie comparted Paris, 1803), and 
whose more recent cssaj^, Jje MifiJie d^CEdipe, coustitnies a valuable 
contribution to the science of mythology, has sent me the following note 
on Hermes as the guardian of houses and pul die places, which, with his 
kind permission, I beg to submit to the consideration of my readers ; — 

^ A propos du dieu Hermbs, je deinando h vous soumefctre quelques 
rapprochements. H me semble que Fexpljcation d’Hermbs comme dieu 
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can discover in S0,ram^ya tlie god of sleep, but in 
our hymn he -would rather seem to be a disturber of 
sleep- One other coincidence, however, might be 
pointed out. The guardian of the house is called a 
destroyer of evil, more particularly of illness, and the 
same power is sometimes ascribed to Hermes. (Pans, 
is. 33, 3.) 

Wq may admit, then, that Hermes and SS-ramSya 
started from the same point, but their history diverged 

du er^puscule n’dpuise pas tous les attributs de cette li est 

encore le protecteur des proprietes, il preside aiix ti'ouvailles : les bornes 
plac^es dans les champs, dans les rues efc h la porte des temples, ont re 9 n, 
an moins en apparence, son nom. Est^ce bien Ih le ineaie dleu, on 
n’avons-nous pas encore ici un exemple de ces confusions de mots dont 
vous avess le premier h signaler Fiinportance ? Voici comment je 
m'explique cet amalgame. 

* Kous avons en greo le mot epjua, qni d^signe une pierre, nne borne, 

un poteau ; hpixiv efc le pied du lit ; ^ppiafces, des tas de pierres ; 

ippidv^ un banc de sable ; ipfjLari^as veut dire je charge iin vaisseau de 
son lest, efc ^ppLoyXv<^>eds d^signe d’une manifere gdn^rale un tailloiir de 
pierres. II esfc clair que fcoua ces mots n’onfc rieu de commun avec le 
dieu Hei’inbs. 

* Mais nous trouvons d*un autre c6fcd le diminntif eppi^iov on kpytAhiov 
que les anciens traduisenfc par petite statue d’.Hermbs/' Je crois que 
c’esfc ce mot qui a servi de transition et qui nous a valu ces pierres gros- 
si^remenfc taill^es^ dans lesquelles on a voulu I'cconnaltre le dieu, devenu 
dbs-lors le patron des propri^fcaires, malgrd sa r<^putation de Toleur. 
Quant h tppaiov^ qui desigme les trouvailles, je ne sais si c^est h I’idde 
d’Hermbs ou h, cell© de borne (comme marquant la iimite de 2a propridfctS) 
qu"il faut rapporter ce mot. 

^11 resfcerait encore h expliquer un autre attribut d’Hermbs — celui 
de Fdioquence. Mais je ne me rends pas bien compte de la vraie nature 
du rajjport qui unit le mot Hermbs avec les mots comme ipiXT^mdou^ 
kpp7}pda». 

* J’ai oublid de vous indiquer d’oh je fais venir les mots comme tppia^ 
etc. Je les crois ddrivds du verbe dipyca, en sort© que tpp^a, serait 
pour tpypa^ efc de la m^me famille que %picos, L’ esprit rudeesfc-il prind* 
tif ? Cela ne me parait pas certain. Peufe-etrc ces mots sont-ib de la 
ni^jme famille que 1© latin arcerep erctmn^ ercuieSf etc/ (See voL i. 
p. 105.) 
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very early. S&ram^ya Bardly attained a definite 
personality, Eermes grew into one of tlae principal 
gods of Greece. While Sarani4, in India, stands on 
the threshold that separates the gods of light from 
the gods of darkness, carrying messages from one to 
the other, and inclining sometimes to the one, some- 
times to the other, Hermes, the god of the twilight, 
betrays his equivocal nature by stealing, though only 
in fun, the herds of Apollo, but restoring them with- 
out the violent combat that is waged for the same 
herds in India between In dr a, the bright god, and 
Vala, the robbei\ In India the Dawn brings the 
light, in Greece the Twilight is itself supposed to 
have stolen it, or to hold back the light,^ and Hermes, 
the twilight, surrenders the booty when challenged 
by the sun-god Apollo. Afterwards the fancy of 
Greek poets takes free fl.ight, and out of common clay 
gradually models a divine image. But even in the 
Hermes of Homer and other poets, we can frequently 
discover the original traits of a Sdramdya, if we 
take that word in the sense of twilight, and look on 
Hermes as a male representative of the light of the 
morning. He loves Herse, the dew, and Aglauros, 
her sister ; among his sons is Kephalos, the head of 
the day. He is the hei-ald of the gods, so is the 
twilight, so was Saramd, the messenger of Indra. 
He is the spy of the night, vvktos ; he 

sends sleep and dreams ; the bird of the morning, 
the cock, stands by his side. Lastly, he is the guide 

^ A similar idea is expressed in the Veda (v. 79? 9), where Us lias 
is asked to rise quickly, that the sun may not hurt her with his light, 
like a thief* 

ir* Q q 
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of travellers, and particularly of tlie souls who travel 
on their last journey ; he is the Pi<yc7topor>iiDOs. And 
here he meets again, to some extent, with the Yedic 
Saram^ya. The Vedic poets have imagined two 
dogs belonging to Yama, the lord of the departed 
spirits. They are called the messengers of Yama, 
bloodthirsty, broad-snouted, brown, four-eyed, pale, 
and shramSya, the dawn-children. The departed is 
told to pass them by on his way to the Fathers, who 
are I'cjoicing with Yama; Yama is asked to protect 
the departed from these dogs; and,finally, the dogs them- 
selves are implored to grant life to the living, and to let 
them see the sun again. These two dogs represent one 
of the lowest of the many mythological conceptions of 
morning and evening, or, as we should say, of Time, 
unless we comprehend in the same class tire legend of 
the ‘ two white mice.’ These mice are represented as 
gnawing the root which a man had laid hold of when, 
followed by a furious elephant, he rushed into a well 
and saw at the bottom the dragon with open jaws, and 
the four serpents in the four corners of the well. The 
furious elephant is explained by the Buddhist moralist 
as death, the well as the earth, the dragon as hell, the 
four serpents as the four elements, the root of the shrub 
as the root of human life, the two white mice as sun 
and moon, which gradually consume the life of man.^ 

^ Of. Benfey, Pantscliatantra, voL i. p, 80; vol. ii p. 528. 
Stanislas Jnlien, Les Avaddnas, Covifes et ApologtieB Indims (Pari?, 
1859), vol. i, pp. 132^ 190. Dr. Host, The Chinese and tTajmnese 
Itepository^ No. v. p, 217* History of Barluam and Josaphait asenboO 
to Jolm of Bamascns (about 740 A.D.), cbap. xii. ; Ilomdytm Ndmek^ 
cap. iv. ; Gesta Bomanormn (Swane's translation, vol, il. No, 88) ; 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 758. See M. M., On the Migration of 
Fables, Selected Essays^ vol. i. p. 500. 
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Kerlseros and Ortliros- 

In Greece^ Hermes^ a child of the Dawn, with its 
fresh breezes, was said to carry off* the souls of the 
departed; in India^ Morning and Evening,^ like two 
dogs, were fabled to watch for their prey, and to lay 
hold of those who could not reach the blessed abode 
of the Fathers* Greece, though she recognised Hermes 
as the guide of the souls of the departed, did not 
degrade him to the rank of a watch-dog of Hades. 
These watch-dogs, Kerheros and Ortliros, represent, 
however, like the two dogs of Yam a, the gloom of 
the morning and evening, here conceived as hostile 
and demoniacal powers. Orthros is the dark spirit 
that is to be fought by the Sun in the morning, the 
well-known Sanskrit Vritra; but Hermes, too, is 
said to rise drthvios^ in the gloom of the morning. 
Kerheros is the darkness of night, to he fought by 
Herahles^ the Night herself being called ^arvari^ in 
Sanskrit. Hermes, as well as Kerberos, is called 
irikepltalos^^ three heads, and so is Trisiras, the 
brother of Sa^a9^yu, another name of the Dawn.^ 

^ Bay and Higlit are called the outstretched arms of death* 
Kaushi taki-br. ii. 9 : a tha mr^tyor ha v S, efcau vra;^ab^thd yad 
ahoratre. 

^ See M. M., ' Isi BellerojpTioih Vritrahan?’ in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift^ 
V. 149. 

® Hermes trlkephalos ; Gerhard, Gr. Myih. 281, 8. 

* That Kerberos is connected with the Sanskrit ^arvart, night, was 
pointed out by me in the Transactions of the Philol. Soc.y April 14^ 
1848. iS^abala, a corruption of ^farvara, is vindicated as the name of 
daybreak, ^'y ^ ^ black, as the name of nightfall, by the Kau shit aki- 
brahmawa, ii. 9 seq. {Ind. Stud. ii. 205.) This, no doubt, is an arti- 
ficial explanation, but it shows a vague recollection of the original 
meaning of the two dogs. 


Q q 2 
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i^im^siraxio 

There is one point still to be considered, namely, 
whether, by the poets of the Veda, the Dawn is ever 
conceived as a dog, and whether there is in the hymns 
themselves any foundation for the later legends which 
speak of Saram^ as a dog. Professor Kuhn thinks 
that the word sdna, which occurs in the Veda, is a 
secondary form of ^van, meaning dog, and that such 
passages as ‘sunam huvema maghavS.nam fn- 
dram’ (iii. 31, 22) should be translated, ‘Let us in- 
voke the dog, the mighty Indra.’ If this were so, we 
might prove, no doubt, that the Dawn also was spoken 
of as a dog. For we read (iv. 8, 11) : ‘/Sunam ndrai^ 
pSri sadan nshasam,’ ‘ Men surrounded the dog, 
the Dawn.' But does sun a over moan dogi Nevei*, 
it would seem, if used by itself. In all the passages 
where this word sunam occurs, it means for the sake 
of happiness, auspiciously.^ It is particularly used 
with verbs meaning to invoke (hve), to worship 
(parisad), to pray (Id).^ There is not a single pas- 
sage where sundm could be taken for dog. But 
there are compounds in which sun a would seem to 
have that meaning. In viii. 46, 28, /Siind-ishitam 
most likely means carried by dogs, and in /Sundsirau 
we have the name of a couple of deities, the former 
of which is said to be /Suna, the latter Sira. Y dska 

1 i. 117, 18 ; iii. 31, 22 ; iv. 3, 11 ; 57,4; 57. 8 ; vi. 10, 4 ; x. 102, 
8 ; 126, 7 ; 160, 6. 

® Of sr£n, we find tlie nominative svS (vii. 55, 6 ; x. 86, 4); tho 

accusative .yv^nam (i* 161, 18; 5x. 101, 1; 101, 18); tlie genitive 
(u 182, 4 ; iv. 18, 18 ; viii. 55, 3) ; the nom. diiai svSiia (ii. 89, 
4), and svSlnan, 14, 10 ; 14, 11* Also svSpada^, x* 16, 6* 
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recognises in tliis ^una a name of Vayu, or tlie wind, 
in Sira a name of Aditya, or tlie sun. Another 
authority, /S^aunaka, declares >S^una to he a name 
of Indra, Sira a name of VS,yu. Asvaliyana 
(/S'rauta-siitra, ii. 20) declares that ^un&sirau 
may be meant for V dyu, or for Indra, or for In dr a 
and Surya together. This shows, at all events, that 
the meaning of the two names was doubtful, even 
among early native theologians. The fact is that the 
jSundsirau occur but twice in the Eigveda, in a 
harvest hynm. Blessings ai*e pronounced on the 
plough, the cattle, the labourer, the fm-row, and 
among the rest the following words are addressed to 
the ^Sundsirau: 

0 (Sunasirau, be pleased with this prayer. The milk wbicii 
you make iu heaven, pour it down upon this earth. (5). 

And again : 

May the plouf^hshares cut the earth with good luck ! May 
the plonghers with the oxen follow with good luck! May 
Paryanya (the god of rain} give good luck with fat and honey ! 
May the ,Sunisirau give us good luokl 

Looking at these passages, and at the whole hymn 
from which they are taken, I cannot agree with Dr. 
Both, who in his notes to the Nirukta thinks that 
Sira may in this compound mean the ploughshare, 
and >Suna some other part of the plough. Sira 
might have that meaning, but there is nothing to 
prove that suna ever meant any part of the plough. 
The two jSun^sirau are asked to send rain from 
heaven, and they are addressed together with Par- 
^anya, himself a deity, the god of rain. There is 
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anotlier verse quoted by Asvalayana, in whicli 
Indra is called iSunasira."^ What the exact meaning 
of the word is “we cannot tell. It may be SunB.^ as 
Dr. Kuhn vroiild suggest, the dog, whether meant for 
Vayu or Indra, and Sira, the sun or the furrow; 
or it may be a very old name for the dog-star ; called 
the Dog and the Sun, and in that case sir a, or its 
derivative s airy a, would give us the etymon of 
Seirios*^ But all this is doubtful. What is certain 
is that there is nothing to justify us in ascribing to 
sunam the meaning of dog in any passage of the 
Veda. 

In the course of our investigations as to the original 
meaning of SaramS,, we had occasion to allude to 
another name^ derived from the same root sai% and 
to which the meaning of cloud and wind is equally 
ascribed by Professor Kuhn^ namely, fern. 

Saira#yft and SSxinys, 

Where saranyii is used as a masculine, its mean- 
ing is by no means clear. In the 61st hymn of the 
tenth hook it is almost impossible to find a con- 
tinuous thread of thought. The verse in which 
Sara'riyu occurs is addressed to the kings Mitra 
and Varu-na, and it is said there that Sara^yu 
went to them in search of the cows. The com- 
mentator here explains Sara^nyu unhesitatingly by 
Yama (sara? 2 .astla). In the next verse Saraii^yu 

^ Indrgim vayawi irimastram asmin yngfie liavllmalie, sa 
T^#yesliti pra noarvistat. jS'rauta-B., ii. 20,4. 

^ Curtitis, Grundzilge, ii. 128, dei-ives Xnpios from sirar, wbicb, tow- 
evei'# would have given cri'mos or tyipios^ rather than a^ipws* 
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is called a horse, just as Sal•a'?^Jfi. (fem.) is spoken 
of as a mare; and this Sara-nyu is called the son of 
him, i. e. according to SS.ya7ia, of Varu-nad In iii, 
3.2, 5, Indra is said to cause the waters to come forth 
together with the Sarauyus, who are here mentioned 
very much like the Angiras in other place.?, as 
helpers of Indra in the great battle against Yr itra 
or Yala. In i. 62, 4, the common epithets of the 
Angiras (navagva and dasagva) are applied to 
the Saranyus, and there too Indra is said to have 
torn Yala asunder with the Saranyus. I believe, 
therefore, we must distinguish between the Sara- 
nyus in the plural, a name of like import as that of 
the Angiras, possibly as that of the Maruts, and 
Sara'}^yu in the singular, a name of the son of 
Yaruna or of Yama. 

Of Sara'?^yfl, too, as a female deity, we learn but 
little from the hymns of the Rigveda, and though 
we ought always to guard against mixing up the 
ideas of the Rishis with those of their com- 
mentators, it must be confessed that in the case of 
Sara-nyu we should hardly understand what is said 
of her by the Bishis, without the explanations given 
by later writers, such as Y4ska, iSaunaka, and 
other’s. The classical and often-quoted passage about 
Sara-nyh is found, Bv. x. 17, 2: 

Tvashiiar mates a wedding for his daughter, thus saying 
the whole world comes together; the mother of Yama, being 
wedded, the wife of the great Vivasvat has perished. 

^ He 5s called there j^arawyu, from a root which in Greek may have 
3 delded GorgO. Of. Kuhn, Zeitschrifif i. 460. Erinys and Qorgons are 
almost identical in Greet. 
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They hid the immortal from the moi-tals ; making one like 
her, they have given her to Vivasvat. But she bore the 
Asvins when this happened, and Sarawyh left two couples* 
behind. 

Y^ska (xii. 10) explains: ‘ Sara'M-j^'fii, the daughter 
of Tvaskiar, had twins from Vivasvat, the sun. 
She placed another like her in her place, changed her 
form into that of a horse, and I'an off. Vivasvat, 
the sun, likewise assumed the form of a horse, fol- 
lowed her and embraced her. Hence the two A s vi n s 
wei’e born, and the substitute (SavarTiS,) bore 
Manu.’ Y^ska likewise states that the first twins 
of Sara-Jiyfl are by etymologists supposed to be 
Madhyama and MadhyamikS, Va/tf, by mytholo- 
gists Yam a and Yami; and he adds at the end, in 
order to explain the disappearance of Sara-n^yu, 
that the night vanishes when the sun rises. This 
last remark, however, is explained or corrected by 
the commentator,^ who says that Ushas, the Dawn, 
was the wife of Aditya, the sun, and that she, and 
not the night, disappears at the time of sunrise. 

Before proceeding further, I shall add a few par- 
ticulars from >Saunaka’s Brihaddevat^. He says 
that Tvashtar had a couple of children, Saran.yh 
and Trisiras (Trikephalos) ; that he gave Saran-yfi 
to Vivasvat, and that she bore him Yama and 
Yami: they were twins, but Yama was the elder 

* One couple, according to Dr. Kuhn, ZeiUchviftf&r V rngleichende 

Spracliforschimgy i. p. 441, 

^ Saiaksliepato Bhdsiiy ak^roacrtham nirS^ka. Adityasya 
TJska sadi tyodayexntardiiiyate. It is possible, of 

course, to speak of the Pawa both as the begianing of the day, and as 
the end of the mglit* 
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of tlie two. TLien. Sara^^y■^i made a woman like 
herself, gave her the children, and went away. 
Vivasvat was deceived, and the substitute (Sa- 
varnk) bore him a child, Manu, as bright as his 
father. Afterwards Vivasvat discovered his mis- 
take, and assuming himself the form of a horse, 
rushed after Sarawyfi, and she became in a peculiar 
manner the mother of N&.satya and Basra, who are 
called the two Asvins, or horsemen. 

It is difficult to say how much of these legends is 
old and genuine, and how much was invented after- 
wards to explain certain mythological phrases occur- 
ring in the Rigveda. 

Sara‘5^y■^i, the water- woman,^ as the daughter of 
Tvashiar (maker), who is also called Savitar 
(creator), and Visvarhpa, having all forms (x. 10, 6) 
— as the wife of Vivasvat (also called Gandharva, 
X. 10, 4) — as the mother of Yama — as hidden by the 
immortals from the eyes of mortals — as replaced by 
another wife, and again as the mother of the Asvins 
— all this is ancient, and con&'med by the hymns of 
the Rigveda. But the legend of Sara'iiyh and 
Vivasvat assuming the form of horses, may be 
meant simply as an explanation of the name of their 
children, the Asvins (equini or equites). The legend 
of Manu being the son of Vivasvat and Savar')^i. 
may be intended as an explanation of the names 
Manu Vaivasvata and Manu S4var«-i. 

^ In X, 10, 4, 1 take Gandharva for Vivasvat, Apy a Yosli^ for 
in accordance with Sayana, tliongh differing from Professor 
ICiihn, In the next verse ^anita is not father, but creator, and belongs 
to Tvashifa savit^ vi^vardpa^, the father of Sarayjyd, or the 
creator in general, in his solar character of Savitar, 
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Professor Kiilm has identified Sa^a9^y^i with the 
Greek Erinys. With this identification I fully agree. 
I had arriyed independently at the same identifica-™ 
tion, and we had discussed the problem together^ be- 
fore Dr. Kuhn’s essay was published. But our agree- 
ment ends with the name ; and after having given 
a careful, and, I hope, impartial consideration to my 
learned friend’s analysis, I feel confirmed rather than 
shaken in the view which I entertained of Sara-rj^yu 
from the first. Professor Kuhn, adopting in the 
main the views of Professor Koth, explains the myth 
as follows : 

Tvaslijfar, the creator, prepares the wedding for his daughter 
Sara?iyu, i. e. the fleet, impetuous, dark, storm-cloud (Sturm- 
wolke), which in the beginning of all things soared in space. 
He gives to her as husband Vivasvat, the biillia-nt, the light 
of the celestial heights — according to later views, which, for 
the sake of other analogies, I cannot share, the sun-god him- 
self. Light and cloudy darkness beget two couples of twins : 
first, Tama, i.e. the twin, and Yami, the twin-sister fa word 
which suggests itself); secondly, the two Aswins, the horse- 
men. But after this the mother disappears, i. e. the chaotic, 
storm-shaken dimness ; the gods hide heir, and she leaves behind 
two couples. To Yivasvat there remains, as his wife, but one 
like her, as anonymous woman, not further to be defined. The 
latest tradition (Vish?»u Parana, p. 266) calls her JO. ay a, 
shadow, i. e. the myth knows of no other wife to give to him. 

Web this the original conception of the myth? 
Was Sara-n/yfi the storm-cloud, which in the begin- 
ning of all things was soaring in infinite space? Ib 
it possible to form a clear conception of this primeval 
storm-cloud, as described by Professor Roth and Pro- 
fessor Kuhn ? And if not, how is the original idea of 
Sar any ft to be disco vex'ed? 
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There is hut one way, I believe, for discovering the 
original meaning of Sa^a'J^y^i, namely, to find out 
whether the attributes and acts peculiar to Sara-n-yfi 
are ever ascribed to other deities whose nature is less' 
obscure. The first question, therefore, we have to 
ask is this — Is there any other deity who is said to 
have given birth to twins 1 There is, namely, Us has, 
the Dawn. We read (iii. 39, 3) in a hymn w'hich 
describes the sunrise under the usual imagery of 
Indra conquering darkness and recovering the sun: 

The mother of the twins has borne the twins ; the tip of my 
tongue falls, for she apijroaches ; the twins that are born assume 
form — they, the conquerors of darkness, that have come at the 
foot of the sun. 

We might have guessed from the test itself, even 
without the help of the commentator, that the 
‘mother of the twins* here spoken of is the Dawn; 
but it may he stated that the commentator, too, 
adopts this view. 

The next question is, Is there any other deity who 
is spoken of as a horse, or rather, as a mare ? There 
is, namely, Ushas, the Dawn. The Sun, no doubt, 
is the deity most frequently spoken of as a horse.’- 
But the Dawn also is not only called rich in horses, 
and represented as carried by them, but she is her- 
self compared to a hoi-se. Thus, i. 30, 21, and iv. 
52, 2/ the Dawn is likened to a mare, and in the 
latter passage she is called at the same time the 
friend of the Asvins. In the MahibhS,rata (Adi- 

^ Comparative Mpthologp^ p. 82. CMps^ toL ii. p. 138 ; supra^ 
p. 473. 

® £sy& na Juitre aruslii; or better, a 7citr©» 
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parva, 3,599} the mother of the Asvins is likewise 
said to have the form of a mare, vaci!avS.d 

Here, then, we have a couple, the Sun and the 
Dawn, that might well be represented in legendary 
language as having assumed the form of a horse and 
a mare. 

Correlatiire Beities- 

The next question is, ‘"Who could be called their 
children?’ and in order to answer this question satis- 
factorily, it will he necessary to discuss somewhat 
fully the character of a whole class of Y edic deities. 
It is important to observe that the children of 
SaraTiyh are spoken of as twins. The idea of twin 
powers is one of the most fertile ideas in ancient 
mythology. Many of the most striking phenomena 
of nature were comprehended by the ancients under 
that foi-m, and were spoken of in their mythic phrase- 
ology as brother and sister, husband and wife, father 
and mother. The Vedic Pantheon particularly is 
full of deities which are always introduced in the 
dual, and they all find their explanation in the pal- 
pable dualism of nature. Day and Night, Dawn 
and Gloaming, Morning and Evening, Summer and 
Winter, Sun and Moon, Light and Darkness, Heaven 
and Earth. All these are dualistic or correlative con- 
ceptions. The two are conceived as one, as belonging 
to each other; nay, they sometimes share the same 
name. Thus we find AhorlLtre^ (not in Bigveda), 

^ Kiiliii, Zeiischri/if L 523, 

^ A distinction ought to be made between aborUtraAor ahora* 
the time of day and night together, a which is a 

masculine or neuter, and ahor4tr^, the compound dual of ah an, day. 
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day and nightj But also ABani (i. 133, 7), tBc two 
days, i. e. day and night. We ^d UshasS.nakta 
(i. 123, 3), dawn and night, Naktoshasa (i. 13, 7 ; 
142, 7), night and dawn, But also Ushasau (i. 188, 
6), the two dawns, i. e. dawn and night. There is 
Dj’avap^'ithivi, heaven and earth (i. 143, 2), 
PrithividyavA earth and heaven (iii. 46, 5), but 
also Dy^va (iii. 6, 4). Instead of Dyavaprithiv ", 
other compounds such as Dy^vakshama (iii. 8, 8), 
DyoLvabhdmi (iv. 55, 1), are likewise met with in 
the text, while Dyunisau, day and niglit, is found 
in the commentary. Now as long as we have to 
deal with such outspoken names as those, there can 
be little douBt as to the meaning of the praises Be- 
stowed on them, or of the acts w’-hich they are said 
to have performed. If Day and Night, or Heaven 
and Earth, are praised as sisters, even as twin-sisters, 
we can hai’dly call this as yet mythological Ian- 

ami ratrlj nig-hfcj meaning tlie day and the niglifc, as they are frequently* 
addressed together. This compound 1 take to be a ferainiiio, tiiough, 
it can occur in the dual only, ifc may also be taJeen for a iiOuiex% as in 
done by the commentary to Pa?? ini, ii. 4, ‘28, 29 ; but not by Pd^/Znii 
himself. Thus A. V. vi. 128, 3, Ahoratx‘abhyaui, as in ilu* 

dual, does not mean twice twenty-four hours, but day ami night, as 
shrya^*andi’aniasabhy am, immediately after, moans huu and umjoii. 
The same applies to A. V. x, 7, C ; 8, 23; ir/ifind. Tip. viii, 4, .1 ; 
M anil, i. G5, and other passages given by Boehtiingk and s, v. 

In all o£ these the meaning Hwo nycthemerons,’ would lie entiroiy iimp- 
propriate. That ahorCitre was considered a ieminiue an late as ila^ ii urn 
of th© saneyi-sanhit^l, is shown by a passage xiv,. 30, whore 

a h o r d t r o ax*c called a d h i p a t n i, two mistrf^sses, A h o r j 1 t r n 
does not occur in the Bigveda. AhordtrCini oceura oncti in 
the tenth book. A passage quoted by B. It. from the Itigvoda, 
where ahordtrd^ is said to occur as masa, plnr,, docs not bohusg 
to the Bigveda at ail. Ait. Br. iL4, ahoratro v4 usluuHa* 
11 a k t d. 
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guage^ thoiigli no doubt it may be a beginning of 
mythology. Thus we read^ i. 123^ 7 : 

One goes away, the other comes near, the two 
Ahans (Day and Night) walk together. One of the 
two neighbours created darkness in secret, the Dawn 
flashed forth on her shining car.’ 

i, 185j 1 : ^ Which of the two is first, which is last? 
How are they born, ye poets ? Who knows it ? 
These two support everything that exists; the two 
Ahans (Day and Night) turn round like wheels/ ^ 

In iv. 65, S, Dawn and Night (Ushas^nakta) 
are spoken of as distinct from the two Ahans (Day 
and Night). 

In Y. 82, 8, Savitar, the sun, is said to walk before 
them. 

In X. 39, 12, the daughter of the sky, i. e. the 
Dawn, and the two Ahans, Day and Night, arc said 
to be born when the Aavins put their horses to their 
cax'. 

In a similar manner the DyS-vliprithiYi, Heaven 
and Earth, are spoken of as sisters, as twins, as living 
in the same house (i. 159, 4), &c. 

It is clear, however, that instead of addressing 
dawn and gloaming, morning and evening, day and 
night, heaven and earth by their right names, and as 
femimnes, it was possible, nay, natural, to speak of light 
and darkness as male powers also, and to address the 
authors of light and darkness, the bringers of day and 
night, as personal beings. And so we find, correspond- 
ing to the former couples, a number of correlative 


^ Or like tilings belonging to a wbeel^ spf)kes, &c. 
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deities, having in common most of the characteristics 
of the former, but assuming an independent mytho- 
logical existence. 

The best known are the As v ins, who are alwaj’S 
spoken of in the dual. Whether asvin means pos- 
sessed of horses, horseman, or descendants of Asva,^ 
the sun, or Asv4, the dawn, certain it is that the 
same conception underlies their name and the names 
of the sun and the dawn, when adcb'essed as horses. 
The sun was looked upon as a racer, so was the dawn, 
though in a less degree, and so were, again, the two 
powers which seemed incorporated in the coming and 
going of each day and each night, and which were 
represented as the chief actors in all the events of the 
diurnal play. This somewhat vague, but, for this very 
reason, I believe, all the more correct character of the 
two Asvins did not escape even the later commenta- 
tors. Y&ska, in the twelfth book of his Nirukta, 
when explaining the deities of the skj’", begins with 
the two Asvins. They come first, he says, of all the 
celestial gods ; they arrive even before sumdse. Theii’ 
name is explained in the usual fanciful way of Indian 
commentators. They are called Asvin, Yaska says, 
from the root as, to pervade ; because the one pervades 
everything with moisture, the other with light. He 
likewise quotes Aur-wavS-bha, who derives Asvin 
from asva, horse. But who are these Asvins? he 
asks. ‘Some,’ he replies, ‘say they are heaven and 
earth, others day and night, others sun and moon ; 
and the legendarians maintain that they wei-e two 
virtuous kings.’ 

^ C£. Iy. 2, 66. 
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Let us consider next the time when the Asvins 
appear. Y 4ska places it after midnight, as the light 
begins gradually to withstand the darkness of the 
night ; and this agrees perfectly with the indications 
to be found in the Rigveda, where the Asvins appear 
before the dawn, ‘when Night leaves her sister, the 
Dawn, when the dark one gives way to the bright ’ 
(vii. 71, 1); or, ‘when one black cow sits among the 
bright cows ’ (x. 61, 4). 

YS-ska seems to assign to the one the overcoming 
of light by darkness, to the othei’ the overcoming of 
darkness by light.^ Yaska then quotes sundry versos 
to prove that the two Asvins belong together (though 
one lives in the sky, the other in the air, says the 
commentator), that they are invoked together, and 
that they receive the same offerings. ‘You walk 
along during the night like two black goats.® When, 
O Asvins, do you come here towards the gods ?’ 

In order to prove, however, that the Asvins are 
likewise distinct beings, another half- verse is added, 
in which the one is called V^s&tya (not Ndsatya), 
the son of Night, the other the son of Dawn. 

More verses are then quoted from the Rigveda — 


* The words of Task a are obscure, nor does the comiBentafcor throw 
much light on them. ^Tatra yat tamoarnupravislij^am 
tadbhago madhyama^, tan madhyamasya rdpain. Yixg 
^yotis tamasy anupravishs^am tadbhagaw tadrhpam ^di- 
tjsxh (sic). Tav etau madhjamottamClY iti svamatam 
aryasya/ M a dh yam a may be meant for In dr a, Uttaina for 
Aditya ; but in that case the early A«vin would be Aditya, the sun, 
the late A^vin, Indra. Dr. Kuhn {I, e» p. 442} takes madhyama 
for Agui. 

® Detvan is explained by m eshsi,, goat , not by megha, cZoMd, as 
stated by Dr, Roth. Of. Rv- ii. 39, 2, iva. 
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those before quoted coming from a different source 
— where the Asviiis are called ihehac/atau, bom 
here and there, i. e. on opposite sides, or in the air 
and in the sky. One is ^/ishr^u, victorious, he who 
bides in the air; the other is subhaga, happy, the 
son of Dyu, or the sky, and here identified with 
Aditya or the sun. Again: 'Wake the two who 
harness their cars in the morning ! Asvins, come 
hither, for a draught of this Soma/ 

Lastly : ' Sacrifice early, hail the Asviiis ! Not in 
the dreary evening is the sacrifice of the gods. Nay, 
some person different from us sacrifices and draws 
them awaj^. The sacrificer who comes first is the 
most liked/ 

The time of the Alvins is by Yaska supposed to 
extend to about sunrise ; at that time other gods ap- 
pear and require their offerings, and first of all Us has, 
the Dawn.^ Here, again, a new distinction is made 
between the dawn of the air (enumerated in the 
two preceding books, together with the other mid- 
air deities) and the dawn of the sky, a distinction 
which it is difficult to understand.^ Tor though in 

^ Rv. i. 46, 14: iisha/i aiiu ariynm 'pdvlg in iinoh upa. 

ct ftu lIX* HI ij* 

' I add a Bote received from one of my many nnkiiown friends. In 
a letter from Mr. L. H. the following passage occurs : — ‘ I note tliat 
yon speak of the distinction expressed by the old Indian poets between 

the dawn of the air ” and the dawn of the sky/’ as difficult to under- 
stand. Before reading those words, I had been struck, several times 
tins spring, by the beautiful manner in which, after a calm night, 
shortly before sunrise, a cool geatlo breeze from the east began to stir 
and wake up into lively motion the leaves of the olive-trees, until they 
seemed to be, in almost conscious exultation, heralding the sun’s 
approach, — whilst the dawning light was proclaiming his approach in 
the sky. May not these old Eastern poets hiive felt that two such 

IT. R r 
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the verse which is particularly said to be addressed 
to the dawn of the air, she is said to appear in the 
eastern half of the rayas, which rar/as YAska takes 
to mean mid-air, yet this could hardlj'- have consti- 
tuted a real distinction in the minds of the original 
poets. ' These rays of the Dawn have made a light in 
the eastern half of the welkin ; they adorn themselves 
with splendour, like strong men unsheathing their 
weapons : the bright cows approach the mothers ’ (of 
light, bh^so nirmatrya/^). 

Next in time is ShryS,, a female Surya, i. e. the 
sun as a feminiiie, or, according to the commentator, 
the Dawn again under a different name. In the II ig- 
veda, too, the Dawn is called the wife of Sfxrya 
(sfiryasya ydsh^, vii. 75, 5), and the Asvins are 
sometimes called the husbands of Sury4 (Rigveda, 
iv. 43, 6). It is said in a Brihma■J^a that Savitar 
gave Sftry^ (his daughter?) to King Soma or to 
Pra^§.pati. The commentator explains that Savi- 
tar is the sun, Soma the moon, and Siiryli, the 
moonlight, which comes from the sun. This, how- 
ever, seems somewhat fanciful, and savours decidedly 
of later mythology. 

Next in time follows Vr%shS,kap&yi, the wife of 
Vr'ish^kapi. Who she is is very doubtful.’^ The 
commentary says that she is the wife of V rishilkapi, 
and that Vrish^kapi is the sun, so called because he 

pliesomena might fitly, yet distinctly, be described, the one ns 
dawn of the air/* the other as *Hhe dawn of the sky** — both har- 
moniously combining, as twin ofispring from a common eastern source, 
in the office of heralding the approach of the great God of Day ? * 

^ According to Dr. Knlm, the Evening-twilight, I. c. p. 441, but 
without prool 
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is enveloped in mist (avasy^vS.n, or avasy&yavan). 
Most likely^ VrishA.kap4yi is again but another 
conception or name of the Dawn, as the wife of the 
Sun, who draws up or drinks the vapours from the 
earth.- Her son is said to be In dr a, her daughter- 
in-law V&/c, here meant for thunder, a genealogy 
hardly in accordance with the rest of the hymn from 
which our verse is taken, and where Vr ish^kapayi 
is rather the wife than the mother of In dr a. Her 
oxen are clouds of vapour, which Indra swallows, as 
the sun might be said to consume the vapours of the 
morning. It is difficult, on seeing- the name of 
Vrish^kapi, not to think of ErihaiKieos, an Orphic 
name of JProtogonos, and sjmonymous with Phanes, 
Helios, Pncqoos, Dionysos ; but the original concep- 
tion of Vrish&kapi is not much clearer than that of 
Erihaixieos, and we should only be explaining ohscu- 
rxim ixT ohscurixts. 

Next in order of the deities of the moi'ning is our 
Saraityu, whose time is said to be when the sky is 
free from darkness and covered with rays. 

We need not follow any further the systematic 
catalogue of the gods as given by ska. It is clear 
that he knew of the right place of the two Asvins, 
and that he placed the activity of the one at the very 
beginning of day, and hence that of the other at the 
very beginning of night. He treats them as twins, 
born together in the early twilight. 


^ This is the opinion of Dnrga, who speaks of TJshas, vrf8h&- 

kapuyyavasthayam. 

^ Kapi need not liave meant here monkey, but may baTe retained 
tlie same meaning which we find in KawoSt vapour. 

E r ^2 
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Y4ska, however, is not to bo considered as an au- 
thority, except if he can be proved to agree with the 
hymns of the Rigveda, to which we now return. 

The preponderating idea in the conception of the 
Asvins in the hymns of the Rigveda is that of 
correlation, which, as we saw, they share in common 
with such twin-deities as heaven and earth, day and 
night, &c. That idea, no doubt, is modified according 
to circumstances, the Asvins are brothers, Heaven 
and Earth are sisters. But if wo remove these out- 
ward masks, we shall find behind them, and behind 
some other masks, the same actors, Nature in her 
twofold aspect of daily change — morning and even- 
ing,^ light and darkness — aspects which in time may 
expand into those of spring and winter, life and death ; 
nay, even of good and evil. 

Before we leave the Asvins in search of other 
twins, and ultimately in search of the twin-mother, 
Sara-j’zyfi, the following hymn may help to impress 
on our minds the dual character of those Indian 
Dioslcuroi. 

Like the two stones'^ you sound for the same object." You 
are like two hawks rushing towards a tree with a nest ; * like 

* Ev. i. 34, 1 : yuv(5r lif yantrdiii himyeva vusaeaA, ‘ynur 

journey ii3 as of the day with the night/ 

® XJ^ed at sacrifices for crushing and pressing out the juice of the 
Soma plant. 

® T^^d fd iirtham is used almost adverbially in the sense of ^ for the 
same purpose/ Thus, Bv. ix. 1, 5, ‘ We come to see every day fur the 
same purpose.' As to ^ar, I take it in the usual sense of sounding, 
making a noise, and, more particularly, praising. The stones for press- 
ing out the Soma are frequently spoken of as themselves praising, 
while they are being handled by the priests (v. 37, 2). 

* Nidhi, originally that where something is placed, afterwards 
treasure. 
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two priests reciting tlieir prayers at a sacrifice ; like tlie tv/o 
messengers of a elan called for in many places. (1.) 

Coming early, like two heroes on their cliariots^ like twin- 
goats, yon come to him who has chosen you ; like two women, 
beautiful in body; like husband and wife, wise eanong their 
people. (2). 

Like two horns, come first towards us : like two hoofs, rushing 
on quickly ; like two birds, ye bright ones, every day, come 
hither, like two charioteers,^ O ye strong ones ! (3. 1 

Like two ships, carry us across; like two yokes, like two 
naves of a wheel, like two spokes, like two felloes ; like two 
clogs that do not hurt our limbs ; like t-^vo armours, protect us 
from destriietion 1 (4.) 

Like two winds, like two streams, your motion is eternal ; 
like two eyes, come with your sight towards us ! Like two 
hands, most useful to the body ; like two feet, lead us towards 
wealth. (5.) 

Like two lips, speaking sweetly to the nioiitli ; like two 
breasts, feed us that we may live. Like two nostrils, as 
guardians of the body ; like two ears, be inclined to listen to 
us. (6.) 

Like two hands, holding our strength together ; like heaven 
and earth, drive together the clouds. O A^?vins, sharpen 
these songs that long for you, as a sw^ord is shaipened with a 
whetstone. (7.) 

Like the two Asvins, who are in later times dis- 
tinguished by the names of Basra and Nasatya, 
we find another couple of gods, Indra and Agni, 
addressed together in the dual. In dr &gnt, but like- 
wise as Indra, the two Indras, and Agni^ the two 
Agnis (vi* 60, 1), just as heaven and earth are called 
the two heavens, and the Asvins the two Basras, 
or the two NSiSatyas. Indra is the god of the 
bright sky, Agni the god of fire, and they have each 
their own distinct personality; but when invoked 


^ Bathya. Cf. v. 76, 1- 
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together^ they become coiTelative powers and are con- 
ceived as one joint deity. Cnrionsly enongh, they are 
actually in one passage called asvina^ (i. 109^ 4), and 
they share several other attributes in common with 
the Asvins. They are called brothers, they are called 
twins; and as the Asvins were called iheha^ate, 
born here and there, i. e, on opposite sides, in the East 
and in the West, or in heaven and in the air, so 
In dr a and Agni, when invoked together, are called 
ihehainatara, they whose mothers are here and 
there (vi. 59, 2), Attributes which they share in 
common with the Asvins are vrishar^^a, bulls, or 
givers of rain vritraha'}^^, destooyers of Vritra/^ 
or of the powers of darkness; sambhuva,'^ givers of 
happiness; supa??!, with good hands; vlZupa^^i,^*‘* 
with sti'ong hands ; greny&vash, with genuine wealth.^ 
But in spite of these similarities, it must not be sup- 
posed that Indra and Agni together are a mere 
repetition of the Asvins. There are certain epithets 
constantly applied to the Asvins (subhasi^ati, 
vagfinivash, sud&rnh, &c.), which, as far as I kno'w, 
ax'e not applied to Indra and Agni together; and 
vice versd (sadaspati, sahuri). Again, there are 


^ Dr. Knlm, Lc. p. 450, quotes this passage and others, from 
which, he thinks, it appears that Indra was supposed to have sprung 
from a horse (x, 7B» lOj, and that Agni was actually called the horse 
(ii. a5, 6). 

® Indra and Agni, i. 109, 4; the Asvins, i. 112, 8. 

^ Indra and Agni, i. 108, 3 ; the Asvins, viii. 8, 9 (vritrahan- 
tamil). 

^ Indra and Agni, vL 60, 14; the Alvins, viii. 8, 19 ; vi, 62, 5. 

® Indra and Agni, supawt, i. 109, 4; the Alvins, vSlupawl, 
vii. 73, 4. 

^ Indra and Agni, viii. 38, 7 ; the Alvins, vii, 74, 3. 
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certain legends constantly told of tlie Asvins, par- 
ticularly in their character as protectors of the help- 
less and dying, and resuscitators of the dead, which 
are not transferred to Indra and Agni. Yet, as if 
to leave no doubt that Indra, at all events, coincides 
in some of his exploits with one of the Asvins or 
Ndsatyas, one of the Vedie poets uses the compound 
Indra-Nasatyau, Indra and Nasatya, which, on 
account of the dual that follows, cannot be explained 
as Indra and the two Asvins, but simply as Indra 
and Nasatya. 

Besides the couple of Indrigni, we find some other, 
though less prominent couples, equally reflecting the 
dualistie idea of the Asvins, namely, Indra and 
Varu'jia, Indra and Vish'-au, and, more important 
than either*, Mitra and V ar u%a. Instead of In dr a- 
VaruwA we find again IndrA^ the two Indras, and 
Yarund, the two Varuaas (iv. 41, 1). They are 
called sud^nu (iv. 41, 8); vrishari^ (vii. 82, 2); 
sambhii (iv, 41,7) ; mah^vasfl (vii. 82, 2). Indr4- 
Vishrifi are actually called dasra, the usual name of 
the Asvins (vi. 69, 7). Now Mitra and Varu-jra 
are clearly intended for day and night. They, too, 
are compared to horses (vi. 67, 4), and they share cer- 
tain epithets in common with the twin-gods, sud^nfl. 
(vi. 67, 2), vr isha uau (i. 151, 2). But their character 
assumes much greater distinctness, and though clearly 
physical in their first conception, they rise into moral 
powers, far superior in that respect to the Asvins 
and to Indragni. Theii* physical nature is per- 
ceived in a hymn of Vasisht/ia (vii. 63) : 

^ Ajs in Latin Castores and Polluces, instead of Castor et Pollnx, 
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Tiie sun, common to all men, the happy, the ali-seeiiig, 
steps forth; the eye of Mitra and Varu^m, the bright; lie 
who rolls up darkness like a skin. 

He steps forth, the enlivener of men, the great woAdiig liglit 
of the sun ; wishing to turn round the same wheel which his 
horse Etasa draws, joined to the team. 

Shining forth, lie rises from the la^i of' the Dawn, praised by 
^Singers, he, my god Savitar, stepped forth, who never misses 
the same place. 

He steps forth, the splendour of the sk}^ the wide-seeing, 
the far-aiming, the shining -wanderer ; surely, enlivened by the 
sun, men do go to their tasks and do their work. 

Where the immortals made a walk for him, there lie follows 
the path, soaring like a hawk. We shall worship you, Mitra 
and Varu^^a, when the sun has risen, with praises and 
offerings. 

Will Mitra, Yaru;?a, and Aryaman bestow favour on us 
and our kin ? May all be smooth and easy to us ! Protect us 
always with your blessings I 

The ethic and divine character of Mitra and 
Varuna breaks foi'th more clearly in the following 
hymn (vh. 65) : 

When the sun has risen I call on you with li3unns. Mitra 
and Varuna, full of holy strength; ye whose ijin)erishable 
divinity is the oldest, moving on your way with knowledge of 
everything^ 

For these two are the living spirits among the gods ; they 
are the lords ; do y^ou make our fields fertile. we come 

to you, Mitra and Yaruna, where they nourish days and 
nights. 

They ai'e the catchers^ of the unrighteous, holding many 

^ The last sentence is doubtful. 

^ Setu means binding. S5.yawa never explains it as bridge in the 
Rigveda, ibough in the Tait. Br. iL 4, 2, 6, it scams to have that 
meaning: B tantum agnir divyam tafcana; tvam nas tantur 
nta setur agne, tvam pantha bliavasi dovayjInaA 

In Rv. X. 67, 4, setn in the singular means prison^ or Iceepi ‘The 
cows which stand hidden in the prison of the unrigliteoxisf Setii here 
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nooses; they are hard to be overcome by a hostile mortal. 
Let us pass, Mitra and VaruHa, on your way of righteous- 
ness, across sin, as in a shij* across the water. 

Tile Kiddle of tlie Bawn. 

Now if we inquire who could originally be con- 
ceived as the father of all these correlative deities, we 
can easily understand that it must be some supreme 
power that is not itself involved in the diurnal re'vo- 
lutions of the world, such as the sky, for instance, 
conceived as the father of all things, or some still 
more abstract deity, like Pra^^pati, the lord of 
creation, or Tvash^a^, the fashioner, or Savitar, 
the creator. Their mother, on the contrary, must be 
the representative of some i>lace in which the twins 
meet, and from which they seem to spring together 
in their diurnal career. This place may be either the 
dawn or the gloaming, the sunrise or the sunset, the 
East or the West, only all these conceived not as 
mere abstractions, but as mj’sterious beings, as 
mothers, as powers containing within themselves the 
whole mystery of life and death brought thus visibly 
before the eyes of the thoughtful woi’shipper. The 
dawn, which to us is merely a beautiful sight, was 
to the early gazer and thinker the problem of all 
problems. It was the unknown land from whence 
rose eveiy day those bright emblems of a divine 

is tlie same as Sbsm&nmdytxni ndhana, of tlie preceding verse. In 
viii. 67? 8, setn/i inay be fetter, or he who fetters, viz. the enemy, the 
d.'isyu avratit, the dnrildhL 

Jn ix. 78, 4, setn, in the plnral, may mean snares, or the catchers 
having hooks in their hands, or the fetters of Varuwa. 

In vii. 84, 2, yad setr^bhi^ ara^< 7 ilbhi/^ sinlthf£7i must be 
translated by ‘Ye who bind with bonds not made of rope.’ 
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power wMch left in the mind of man the first im- 
pression and intimation of another world, of power 
above, of order and wisdom. What we simply call 
the sunrise, brought before their eyes evei'y day the 
riddle of all i-iddles, the riddle of existence. The days 
of their life sprang from that daidc abyss which every 
morning seemed instinct with light and life. Theii* 
youth, their manhood, their old age, all were to the 
Vedic bards the gift of that heavenly mother who 
appeared, bright, young, unchanged, immortal every 
morning, while everything else seemed to grow old, to 
change, and droop, and at last to set, never to return. 
It was there, in that bright chamber, that, as their 
poets said, mornings and days were spun, or, under 
a different image, where mornings and days wei-e 
nourished (x. 37", 2 ; vii. 65, 2), where life or time 
was drawn out (i. 113, 16). It was there that the 
mortal wished to go to meet Mitra and Varuna. 
The whole theogony and philosophy of the ancient 
world centred in the Dawn, the mother of the bright 
gods, of the sun in his vaarious aspects, of the morn, 
the day, the spring ; herself the brilliant image and 
visage of immortality. 

It is of course impossible to enter fully into all the 
thoughts and feelings that passed through the minds 
of the early poets when they formed names for that far 
far East from whence even the early dawn, the sun, 
the day, their own life, seemed to spring. A new life 
flashed up every morning before their eyes, and the 
fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like greetings 
wafted across the golden thi'eshold of the sky from 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the 
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clouds, beyond the dawn, beyond ‘ the immortal sea 
which brought us hither/ The Dawn seemed to 
them to open golden gates for the sun to pass in 
triumph, and while those gates were open their eyes 
and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce 
beyond the limits of this finite world. That silent 
aspect awakened in the human mind the conception 
of the I nfini te, the Immortal, the Divine, and the 
names of dawn became naturally the names of higher 
powers. Sara«.yfi, the Dawn, was called the 
mother of Day and Night, the mother of Mitra and 
VaruTia, divine I’epresentatives of light and dark- 
ness; the mother of all the bright gods (i. 113 , 19 ); 
the face of Aditi (i. 113 , 19 ).^ Now, whatever the 
etymological meaning of Aditi,“ it is clear that she 
is connected with the Dawn — that she represents 
that which is beyond the Dawn, and that she was 
raised into an emblem of the Divine and the Infinite, 
Aditi is called the nabhir am7’itasya, wmhilicus 
immortalitatis, the cord that connects the immortal 
and the mortal. Thus the poet exclaims (i. 24 , 1 ): 
‘Who will give us back to the great Aditi (to the 
Dawn, or rather to her from whom we came), that 
I may see father and mother?’ Aditya, literally 
the son of Aditi, became the name, not only of the 
sun, but of a class of seven ^ gods, and of gods in 

' E.V. viii. 25, 3 : tli — ^mahf gagana. iiditiA. Of, viii. 101, 

15 ; vi. 67, 4. 

“ Boehtlingk and Both derive aditi from a and diti, and diti from 
dd or do, to cut ; hence literally the Infinite. This is doubtful, but I 
know no better etymology. See Kigveda-Sanhitd, translated by 
M. M., vol. i. p. 230. 

•’ Kv. ix. 114, 8: DevaA Adity^A yd saptd. 
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general. Rv. x. 63, 2: ‘Ye gods who are horn of 
Aditi, from the water, who are born of the earth, 
hear my calling hei-e.’ As everything came from 
Aditi, she is called not only the mother of Mitra. 
Y aruna, Ai'yaman, and of the Adityas, bnt like- 
wise, in a promiscuous way, the mother of the 
Rudras (storms), the daughter of the Vasus, the 
sister of the Adityas.^ ‘Aditi is the sky,- Aditi 
the air, Aditi is mother, father, son; all the gods 
are Aditi, and the five tribes; Aditi is what is 
born, Aditi what will be born.’® In later times 
she is the mother of all the gods.^ 

In an Essay on Gomparative Mythology, published 
in the Oxford Essays of 1856, I collected a number 
of legends® which were told originally of the Dawn. 
Not one of the interpretations there proposed has 
over, as far as I am aware, been controverted by 
facts or arguments. The difficulties pointed out 
bj'" scholars such as Curtins and Sonne, I hope I 
have removed by a fuller statement of my views. 
The difficulty which I myself have most keenly fidt 
is the monotonous character of the Dawn and Sun 
legends. ‘Is everything the Dawn? Is everything 
the Sun?’ This question I had asked myself many 
times before it was addressed to me by others. 
Whether, by the remarks on the prominent position 
occupied by the Dawn in the involuntary philosophy 
of the ancient world, I have succeeded in partially 

1 Kv. viii. 101, 15. * Cf. Ev. x. 63, 3. 

® Rv. i 10. * See Boehtluigk and Roth, 8. v. 

® Eos and Titlionos ; Kephalos, Prokris, and Eos ; Ilaphne and 
Apollo; Urva^l and Fnrdravas; Orpheus and Enrjdice; Charis 
and Eros. 
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removing that objection, I cannot tell, but I am 
bound to say that my own researches lead me again 
and again to the Dawn and the Siin as the chief 
burden of the myth>s of the Aryan race. 


Atliend. 

I will add but one more instance before I return 
to the myth of Saranyu. We saw before how 
many names of diflerent deities were taken from one 
and the same root, dyii or div. I believe that 
the root ah,^ which yielded in Sanskrit A ha nil 
(Aghnya, i.e. Ahnya), the Dawn, ahan and ahait" 
day, supplied likewise the germ of AtMnS. First, as 
to letters, it is known that Sanskrit li is freoiiently 
the neutral exponent of guttural, dental, and la] dal 
soft aspirates. H is guttural, as in arh and argh, 

^ The root all is comieeted with I’oot dah, from wliieh DtipJatc 
(ef. from which a^fru, and das, from which Mitpv). Ciirrius jtitn- 
lions tho Thessalian form, oavx^^'H {GriecJi, !Ef. ii. C8.; He 

admits my explanation of the myth of Daphne as the dawn, but lie says, 

^ If we could but see why the dawn is changed into n, laurel I * Is it not 
from mere homonymy ? The dawn was called the burning, so 

was the laurel, as wood that burns easily ; the two, as usual, were sup- 
posed to be one. See Eiym. M, p. 250, 20; ZavxP-^v evicavcrov ^vKov ; 
Uesych. havxi^^'i^ ^vfcavo'rov Sdcfivijs (1. evisavo'rov ^vkov^ ddipviqv, 

Ahrens, Dial, Gr<ec> ii. 532). Legerlotz, in JCuhu’s Zeitsahriff^ vii. 
292. 

“ Is Acliilleus the mortal solar hero, Aharyu? The change r 
into 1 begins in the Sanskrit Ahalya, who is explained by Kuiiiarila 
us the goddess of night, belcn^ed and destroyed by 1 ndra. (See M, Mfs 
MistoryqfBaus]critLiiei'atitre,^,bZO,) As Inclra is called ahal3’ayai 
f/dra/i, it is moi'e likely that she was meant for the dawn, Deukt, the 
Island of the blessed, the abode of heroes after their death, is called 
AvhUlCa, BcJioL Pual. Wem, 4, 49. dacobi, IlyiJiolotjie, p. 12. 
l£hi,siani in the West (Gerliard, Griecli, Myfhol oyie, 581) is the same 
as he nice, Achaios might be Ahasya, but Ac hi v us points in another 
direction* 
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ranh and rangh, mah and magh. Ifc is dental, 
as in \rih and vridh, nah and naddha, saha and 
sadlia, hita instead of dhita, hi (imperative) and 
dhi. It is labial, as grab and grabh, nab and 
n^bbi, lub and lubb. Eestricting our observation 
to the interchange of b and dh, or vice versa, we find, 
first, in Greek dialects, variations such as drnichos 
and ^rnitlios, ichma, and ithma.^ ' Secondly, the root 
gbar or bar, which, in Sanskrit, gives us gbarma, 
heat, is certainly the Greek ther, which gives us 
tlierm6s, warm.^ If it be objected that this would 
only prove an interchange between Sanskrit b and 
Greek B as an initial, but not as a final, we can appeal 
to Sanskrit gub, to hide, Greek heutho-, possibly to 
Sanskrit rah, to remove, Greek lath.^ In the same 
manner, then, the root ah, which in Greek would 
I'egularly appear as ach, might likewise there have 
assumed the form ath. As to the termination, it is 
the same which we find in Sdini, the Sanskrit ^n^. 
AtMni, therefore, as far as letters go, would corre- 
spond to a Sanskrit Ahlind,, which is but a slightly 
differing variety of A hanS,,^ a recognised name of the 
dawn in the Veda. 

What, then, does AtJiinS share in common with the 
Dawn? The Dawn is the daughter of Dyu, AtMnS, 
the daughter of Zeus. Homer knows of no mother 
of AthSni, nor does the Veda mention the name of a 

^ Of. MeMIiom, Qrtee%, Grammaiih, p. 111. 

® See Ourtlus, Griechische Mymologie, ii. 79* 

® SoHeiclier, Compendimh, § 125, and p. 711. Rannaer, GesammelU 
Sprachwissensohaftliclie Sdhriften, p. 84. 

^ On clianges like ana and 4na, see Elnhxi^ Seralikunft des 

p. 28 . 
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mother of the Dawn, though her parents are spoken of 
in the dual (i. 123, 5). 

The extraordinary Mrth of AthSni, though post- 
Homeric, is no doubt of ancient date, for it seems no 
more than the Greek rendering of the Sanskrit phrase 
that Ushas, the Dawn, sprang from, the head of 
Dyu, the mftrdha diva/i, the East, the forehead of 
the sky. In Rome she was called CcqAa, i.e. Capita, 
head-goddess, in Messene Koryphasia,^ in Argos 
Ahria?- One of the principal features of the Dawn 
in the Veda is her waking first (i. 128, 2), and her 
rousing men from their slumber. In Greece, the 
cock, the bird of the morning, is next to the owl, 
the bird of Atliini. If A ihSnS is the virgin goddess, 
so is Ushas, the dawn, yuvati/i, the jmung maid, 
arepas^ tanvi, with spotless body. From another 
point of view, however, husbands have been allotted 
both to AthSnS and to Ushas, though more readily 
to the Indian than to the Greek goddess.^ How 
Athini, being the dawn, should have become the 
goddess of wisdom, we can best learn from the 
Veda. In Sanskrit, budh means to wake and to 
know ; * hence the goddess who caused people to wake 
was involuntarily conceived as the goddess who caused 
people to know. Thus it is said that she diives away 
darkness, and that through her those who see little 

^ On Kopv<p^Sf see Bergk, Neue J’aJu'h. filr PMIotogie^ 

1860, pp. 295, 410. 

® Gerhard, GriecJiisohe Mythologies § 253, 3 h. Preller, Momisehe 
Mythologies p. 260, n. 

Gerhard, Qrieeliische Mythologies § 267, 3. 

* Rv. i. 29, 4; sasiCntu dr^t£byah bddhantu sOira. 

ratdya^. 
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may see far and wide (i. IIS^ 5). ^ We have crossed 

the frontier of this darkness/ we read ; * the dawn 
shining forth gives light ' (i. 92^ 6). But light 

(vayuna) has again a double meaning, and means 
knowledge much more frequently and distinctly than 
light. In the same hymn (i. 92, 9) we read : 

Lighting up all the worlds, the Dawn, the eastern, the seer, 
shines fai' and wide ; waking every mortal to walk about, she 
received praise fx*om every thinker. 

Here the germs of Atlt^nS en'O, visible enough. That 
she grew into something very difierent froiri the 
Indian Ushas, when once worshipped as their tute- 
lary deity by the people of the Morning-city of 
Attica, needs no remark. But though wc ought 
carefully to watch any other tributary that enters 
into the later growth of the bright heaven-sprung 
goddess, we need not look^ I believe, for any other 
spring-head than the forehead of the sky, or Zeus.^ 

Minerva. 

Curious it is that in the mythology of Italy, 
Minerva, who was identified with AthSnS, should 
from the heginning have assumed a name apparently 
expressive of the intellectual rather than the physical 
character of the Dawn-goddess. Minerva, or Me- 
nerva,^ is clearly connected with mens, the Greek 
mdnos, the Sanskrit manas, mind; and as the San- 
skrit sirasj Qi’eck Iceras, horn, appeal's in Latin 
vermis, so Sanslcrit manas, Greek minos, in Latin 
Menerva. But it should bo considered that mdne in 

^ On see M. M., Natural Melif/ion, pp. 4S4 seq. 

® Preller, llomtHcke Mythologies p. 268. 
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Latin is tlae morning, Mania, an old name of tlie 
mother of the Lares ; ^ that mdnare is specially used 
of the rising sun ; ^ and that MiUuLa, not to mention 
other words of the same kin, is the Dawn.® From 
this it would appear that in Latin the root man, 
which in the other Aryan languages is host known 
in the sense of thinking, was at a very early time 
put aside, like the Sanskrit hudli, to express the 
revived consciousness of the wdiole of nature at the 
approach of the light of the morning ; unless there 
was another totally distinct root, peculiar to Latin, 
expressive of that idea. The two ideas certainly seem 
to hang closely together; the only difficulty heing 
to find out whether ‘ wide awake ’ led on to ‘ know- 
ing,’ or vice versa. Anyhow’ I am incliiiod to admit 
in the name of Minerva some recollection ol“ the idea 
expressed in Mainta ; and even iw'firomevcrvare, used 
in the Carmen stdiare'^ in the souse of to admonish, I 
should suspect a relic of the original power of rousing. 

Ortygria. 

The tradition which makes Apollo the son of 
Athene,® though apparently modern aiid not widely 
spi’ead, is yet by no means irrational, if we takt) 
Apollo as the sun-god rising from the brightness of 

^ VaiTo, L. Id, 9, 3S, § Cl, od. Muller. 

® ‘Manat dies ab oriunte.* Varro* L. L, 6, 2, 52, § 4. '' Blanara 

sob m antiqni dicebaut, qniiiD solis orientis radii sploudoreJii Jacere 
ccopissent,’ ji’estus, p, 158, etl. M idler. 

In Osean the Maato-s seem to be lu.atutimil deities. Grassinau, in 
Kidiij’fi x%i, 118. 

* Festns, p. 205. Paul. JDiac. p. 123 : ^ IMiuerva dicta quod bene 
nioneat/ 

^ Gerhard, I, c, § ’ 207 , S. 

IG B B 
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the Dawn. Dawn and Night frequently exchange 
IDlaces, and though the original conception of the 
hirth of Apollo and Artemis was no doubt that they 
were both childi'en of the night, Lito or Latona, yet 
even then the place or the island in which they are. 
fabled to have been born is Ortygia, afterwards called 
Delos, or Delos, afterwards called Ortygia, or both 
Ortygia and Delos} Now Delos is simply the bright 
island; but Ortygia, though localised afterwards in 
different places,^ is the dawn, or the dawn-land. 
Ortygia is derived from ortyx, a quail. The quail in 
Sanskrit is called vartikH, i.e. the returning bird, 
one of the first birds that retm-n with the return of 
spring. The same name, Vartik^, is given in the 
Veda to one of the many beings delivered or revived 
by the Asvins, i.e. by day and night; and I believe 
VartikS., the retuiuiing, is again one of the many 
names of the Dawn. The story told of her is very 
shoi't. ‘ She was swallowed, but she was delivei'cd 
by the Asvins’ (i. 112, 8). ‘She was delivei’ed by 
them from the mouth of the wolf^ (i. 117, 6; 116, 
14; X. 39, 13). ‘She was delivered by the Asvins 
from agony ’ (i. 118, 8). All these are but legendary 
repetitions of the old saying, ‘ the Dawn or the quail 
comes,’ ‘the quail is swallowed by the wolf,’ ‘the 
quail has been delivered from the mouth of the wolf.’ 
Hence Ortygia, the quail-land, the East, ‘ the glorious 
birth,’ where Leto was delivered of her solar twins, 
and Ortygia, a name given to Artemis, the daughter 
of Leto, as born in the East. 

^ Jacobi, p. 574, n. 

^ Gerhard, GriechkeJi^ Mythologies § 335, 2» 
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ffilie Twins* 

Tlie Dawn, or ratlier tlie iiiotlier of tlic Dawn and 
of all the bright visions that follow in her train, took 
naturally a far more prominent place in the religious 
ideas of the young world than she who vras called 
her sister^ the gloaming, or the evening, the end of 
the day, the approach of darkness^ of cold, and, it 
may be, of death* In the dawn there lay all the 
charms of a beginning and of youth, and, from one 
point of view, even the night might be looked upon 
as the offspring of the dawn, as the twin of the day. 
As the bright child waned, the dark child grew ; as 
the dark flew away, the bright returned ; both were 
born of the same mother — both seem to have 
emerged together from the same brilliant womb of the 
East. It was impossible to draw an exact line, and 
to say w’here the day began and where it ended, or 
where the night began and where it ended. When 
the light enters into the darkness, as the Brahmans 
said, then the one twin appears ; w'hen the darkness 
enters the light, then the other twin follows. ‘ The 
twins come and go,’ this was all the ancient poets 
had to say of the racing hours of day and night ; it 
%vas tlie last word they could find, and, like many a 
good “word of old, this too followed the fate of all 
living speech ; it became a formula, a saw, a myth. 

We know who was the mother of the twins ; it 
was the dawn, who dies in giving birth to morning 
and evening; or, if we adopt the view of Yaska, it 
was the night, who disappeax's when the new couple 
is born. She may be called by all the names of the 

B 3 
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dawn, and oven the names of the night might express 
one side of her character. Near her is the stand 
from whence the horses of the sun start on tlieir 
diurnal journej^ ; ^ near her is the stable which holds 
the cows, i e. the brigiit days following one after 
the other like droves of cattle, driven out by the Siiii 
every morning to their pastures, carried off by rob- 
bers every night to their gloomy cave, but only to 
be surrendered by them again and again, after the 
never-doubtful battle of the early twilight. 


Yama and Taaiii. 

As the Dawn has many names, so her offspring too 
is polyonymous ; and as her most general name is 
that of YamasuZf,,^ or Twin-mother, so the most 
general name of her offspring too is Yamau, the 
twins. Now we have seen these twins as males, the 
Asvins, Indra and Agni, Mitra and Varuna. 
Eut we have also seen how the same powers might bo 
conceived as female, as day and night, and thus wo 
find them represented not only as sisters, but as 
twin-sisters. For instance, Ev. iii. 55, 11 : 

The tvo twin-sisters® have made their bodies to differ; one 
of them is brilliant, the other dark : though the dark one 
and the bright are two sisters, the great divinity of the gods 
is one. 

^ Hence, I believe, the myth of A^Pvrittha, originally horae-stanfl, 
then confounded with asvatfcha, ficus religiosa. See, however, Kuhn, 
Ze}i,<chrift, i. p, 467. 

® Bv. ill, 30, 3: Yainast!lA, yamau yamalaa sflta it! yamashr 
iishosbhimilninl devata, Sa yamSi, yamalav A^winav atro- 
sha Akale^fsa ta. 

® Yamyit, a dual in the femimne; cf. v. 47, 5, 
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By a mere tarn of ilie mythological kaleidoscope, 
these two sisters, daj’’ and night, instead of being the 
tw'in children of the dawn, appear in another poem 
as the two mothers of the siin. Bv. iii. 55, 6 : 

This child which wont to sleep in the West walks now alone, 
having two mothers, hut not led them; these are the works 
oi‘ Mitra and Varu?4a, but the great divinity of the gods 
is one. 

In another hjnnn, again, the two, the twins, born 
here and there (ibeha^dte), who cany the child, are 
said to be different from the mother (v. 47, 5), and in 
another place one of the two seems to be called the 
daughter of the other (iii. 55, 12). 

We need not wonder, therefore, that the same two 
beings, whatever we like to call them, were sometimes 
represented as male and female, as brother and sister, 
and again as twin-brother and twin-sister. In tha.t 
mythological dialect the day would be the twin- 
brother, Yama, the night, the twin-sister, Yaini: 
and thus we have arrived at last at a solution of the 
myth which wo wished to explain. A number of 
expressions had sprung up, such as ‘the twin-mother,’ 
i.e. the Dawn; ‘the tAvins,’ i.e. Day" and Night; 
‘the horse-children,’ or ‘horsemen,’ i.e. Morning 
and Evening; ‘Saraiiyu is wedded by Vivas vat,’ 
i.e. the Dawn embraces the sky; ‘Saranyu has 
left her twins behind,’ i.e. the DaAA’^n has disappeared, 
it is day; ‘Vivas vat takes his second Avife,’ i.e. the 
sun sets in the evening twilight ; ‘ the horse runs 
after the mare,’ i. e. the sun has set. But these 
phrases together, and the story, as told in the hymn 
of the Eigveda, is finished. The hymn does not 
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allude to Manu as the son of Savam.&, it only 
calls the second wife of Vivas vat by that name, 
meanij3g thereby no moi'e than what the word im- 
plies, a wife similar to his fii’st wife, as the gioamiug 
is similar to the dawn. The fable of Manu is pro- 
bably of a later date. For some reason or other, 
Manu, the mythic ancestor of the race of man, was 
called Savarni, meaning, possibly, the Manu of 
all coloui’s, i. e. of all tribes or castes. The name 
may have reminded the Brahmans of Savarn^, the 
second wife of Vivas vat, and as Manu was called 
Vaivasvata, the brilliant, afterwards the son of 
Vivasvat, Manu S&varvii was naturally taken as 
the son of Savar'jra. This, however, I oiily give 
as a guess till some more plausible explanation of 
the name and myth of Manu Savarai can bo sug- 
gested. 


Yama, tlie Twin, 

But it will be necessary to follow .still further the 
history of Yam a, the twin, properly so called. In 
the passage examined before, Sara-Jiyh is simply 
called the mother of Yam a, i. e. the mother of the 
twin, but his twin-sister, Yami, is not mentioned. 
Yet Yarn!, too, was well known in the Veda, and 
there is a curious dialogue between her and her 
brother, where she (the night) implores her brother 
(the day) to make her his wife, and where he de- 
clines her offer, because, as he says, ‘they have called 
it sin that a brother should marry his sister ’ (x. 
10 , 12 ). 

The question now arises whether Yama, meaning 
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originally twin, could ever be used by itself as the 
name of a deity 1 W e may speak of twins ; and we 
saw how, in the hymns of the Veda, several correla- 
tive deities are spoken of as twins ; but can we speak 
of a twin, and give that name to an independent 
deity, worshipped without any reference to its com- 
plementary deity 1 The six seasons, each consisting- 
of t\vo months, are called the six tAvins (Rv. i. 164, 
15) ; but no single month could properly be called 
the twdn.^ 

Nothing- can be clearer than such passages as x. 
8, 4 : 

Thou, 0 Vasu (sun), eomosfc first at OA-ery clavn! tliou ivast 
the dmcler of the tiro twins, i. o. of day and night, of morning 
aiid evening, of light and darkness, of Indra and Agni, Ac. 

Let us now look to a verse (Rv. i. 66, 4) AAdiere 
Yama by itself is supposed to moan the tAvin, and 
more particularly Agni. The AA’hole h^-mn is ad- 
dressed to Agni, fire, or light, in his most general 
character. I ti-anslate literally: 

Like an army lot loose, he Avields his force, like the flame- 
pointed arroAV of the shooter. Yam a is born, Yama AA'ill be 
born, the lover of the girls, the husband of the wiA^es. 

This verse, as is easily seen, is full of allusions, 
intelligible to those who listened to the poets, but to 
us perfect riddles, to be solved only by a comparison 
of similar passages, if such passages can be found. 
Noaal first of all, 1 do not take Yama as the name of 
a deity, or as a proper name at all. Eut recollecting 


^ As to yamau and y ama/i, see Kv. x. 117, 0 ; v. 67, 4 ; x* 13, 2. 
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the twinsLip of Agni and Indra, as representatives 
of day and nigdifc, I translate: 

(One) twin is born, (another) twin will be born, i.e. Agni, 
to whom the lijniin is addressed, is boini, the morning has 
ai^peared ; his twin, or, if you like, his other self, the evening, 
will be born. 

The next -words, Hhe lover of the girls/ the 4ms- 
band of the wives/ contain, I believe, a iiiex*e repeti- 
tion of the first hemistich. The light of the morning, 
or the rising sun, is called the lover of the girls, 
these gilds being the dawns, from among -whom he 
rises. Thus (i. 152, 4) it is said: 

We sec him coining forth, the lover of the girls/ the un- 
conquerable. 

Rv. i. 163^ 8, the sun-horse, or the sun as horse, 
is addressed : 

After thee there is the chariot ; after thee, Arvan, the man ; 
after thee, the cows ; after thee, the host of the girls. 

Here the cows and the girls are in reality but two 
representations of the same thing — the bright days, 
the smiling dawns. 

Rv. ii. 15, 7, we read of Parfi.vr-z/y, a name which, 
like ATyavana^ and other names, is but a mask of 
the sun returning in the morning after his decline in 
the evening: 

He (the old sun), knowing the hiding-place of the girls, 
3*ose up manifest, he the escaper; the lame (sun) walked, tbe 
blind (sun) saw; In dr a achieved this when fired with Soma. 

^ S^ya??.a rightly explains kanln^m by ushasfim. 

^ In L 116, 10, it 13 said that the Asvins restored the old Jfyavana 
to he again the husband of the girla. 
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The hiding-place of the girls is the hiding-place of 
the COWS3 the Eastj the home of the ever-yoiithful 
dawns ; and to sav that the lover of the girls ^ is 
there, is only a new expression for ' the twin is born/ 

Lover (r/fira/^.), by itself, too, is used for the rising 
sun : 

Rigvecla, vii. 9, 1 : Tlie lo%^er woke from the lap of the 
Lawn. 

Ptigveda, i. 92, 11 ; The wife (Dawn) shines with the light 
of the lovex*. 

What, then, is the meaning of ^ the husband of the 
wives’? Though this is more doubtful, I think it 
not unlikely that it was meant originally for the 
evening sun, as surrounded by the splendours of the 
gloaming, as it wore by a more serene repetition of 
the dawn. The Dawn herself is likewise called the 
wife (iv. 52, 1); but the expression husband of the 
wives’ is in another passage clearl}?' applied to the 
sinking sun. Rv. ix. 86, 32 : ' The husband of the 
wives approaches the end.’ ^ If this be the right 
interpretation, ‘ the husband of the wives ’ would be 
the same as ^ the twin that is to be born ’ ; and the 
whole verse would thus receive a consistent meaning : 

One twin is bom (tlie rising sun, or tlie morning), aiiotlier 
twun will be boim (the setting sun, or the evening) ; the lover 
of the girls (the young sun), the husband of the wives (the 
old sun).® 

^ pash an is called the lover of his sister, the husband of his mother 
(vi. 55, 4 and 5; x. 3, 3 : svasaram {/araA ablii eti 

N isbkrita, according to 33, R,, a rendezvous; but in our passage, 
the original meaning, to be undone, seems more appropriate. 

® The following translations of this one line, proposed by diiftTent 
scholars, will give an idea of the difficulty of Vedic interpretation: 
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Yamaj tlie Setting’ Sun. 

Tliere is, as far as I know, no other passage in the 
Rigveda where Yama, used by itself in the sense 
of twin, has been supposed to apply to Agni or the 
sun. But there are several passages, particularly in 
the last book, in which Yam a occurs as the name of 
a single deity. He is called king (x. 14, 1) ; the de- 
parted acknowledge him as king (x. 16, 9). He is 
together with the Pitars, the fathers (x. 14, 4), with 
the Angiras (x. 14, 3), the Atharvans, Blirfgus 
(x. 14, 6), the Vasishi/^as (x. 15, 8). He is called 
the son of Vivas vat (x. 14, 5), and an immortal son 
of Yama is mentioned (L 83, 5). Soma is olfered 
to him at sacrifices (x. 14, 13), and the departed 
fathers will see Yama, together with Varu7ia (x. 14, 
7 ), and they will feast with the two kings (x. 14, 10). 
The king of the departed, Yama, is likewise the god 
of death (x. 165, 4) ^ and two dogs are mentioned who 
go about among men as his messengers (x. 14, 12). 
Yama, however, as well as his dogs, is likewise asked 
to bestow life, which originally could have been no 
more than to spare life (x. 14, 14; 14, 12). 

!Rosen : ‘ SociatiB utique Agni simt omnes res Bat®, sociatse illi sunt 
nasuitur®, Agnis est pronubus puellarum, niaritns iixorum.^ 

La7ujlois: * Jiimeau du pass^ jumeau de Favenir, il est le fianed dcs 
fiilew, et Fepoiix des femmes.* 

Wilso7i : ‘ Agni, as Yama, is all that is born; as Yama, all that 
will be bom: he is the lover of maidens, the husband of wives.* 

Kuhn : * The twin (Agni) is he who is born; the twin is what is to 
be boxrn,* 

Beiijey : ^ A born lord, he rules over births ; the suitor of maidens, 
the husband of wives.* 

^ Rv. i. 38, 5. The expression, 'the path of Yama,* may be used 
in an auspicious oi* inauspicious sense. 
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Is it possible to discover in this Yam a, the god 
of the departed, one of the twins 1 I confess it 
oeems a most forced and artilicial designation ; and 
I should much prefer to derive this Yam a from 
yam, to control. Yet his father is Yivasvat, and 
the father of the twins was likewise Yivasvat. 
Shall w^e ascribe to Yivasvat three sons, two called 
the twins, Y^ainau, and another called Yama, the 
ruler ? It is possible, yet it is hardly credible : and 
I believe it is better to try to walk in the strange 
footsteps of ancient language and ancient thought, 
however a,wkward they may seem at first. Yama 
was the setting sun and the evening ; the c{uestion 
is how he became the king of the departed and the 
god of death. 

As the East was to the early thinkers the source of 
life, the West was to them Nirriti, the exodus, the 
land of death. The sun, conceived as setting or dying 
every day, was the first who had trodden the path of 
life from East to West — the first mortal — the first to 
show us the way when our course is run, and our sun 
sets in the far West. Thither the fathers followed 
Yama; there they sit with him rejoicing, and thither 
we too shall go •when his messengers (day and night, 
see p. 594) have found us out. These are natural 
feelings and intelligible thoughts. We find them 
among uncivilised and among civilised nations, "vve 
find them in ancient and modern times. We under- 
stand quite well what is meant when people say ‘ the 
sun of my life is setting,’ or ‘ my sun is setting.’ The 
Hervey islanders speak of old age as ‘a mountain- 
toj), yellow with the i-ays of the setting sun.’ Natural 
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death with them is to follow in the track of the 
setting sun. To recover from sickness is to go to the 
region of sunrise.^ 

The Maoris have two proverbs. One is, ‘ When 
one great Chief dies, another great Chief lives,’ the 
other proverb is, ‘ The sun goes down, when its course 
is run.’ Sometimes the Maoris express their desire to 
go down with the sun, and as one of their songs says, 
‘Wait, wait awhile, O sun, and we will go down 
together.’ ^ 

The question then is, may we suppose that similar 
thoughts and feelings passed through the minds of 
our forefathers when they changed Yama, the twin- 
sun, the setting sun, into the ruler of the departed 
and the god of death 1 

That Yama’s character is solai*, might be guessed 
from his being called the son of Vivasvat. Vivas- 
vat, like Yama, is sometimes considered as sending 
death. Eiigveda, viii. G7, 20: ‘May the shaft of 
Vivasvat, O Aditya, the poisoned arrow, not strike 
us before we are old ! ’ 

'S’ama, tlte God of Beatli. 

Yama is said to have ci’ossed the rapid waters, 
to have shown the way to many, to have first knoAvn 
the path on which om- fathers crossed over (x. 14, 1 
and 2). In a hymn addressed to the sun-horse, it is 
said that ‘Yama brought the horse, Trita harnessed 
him, Indra first sat on him, the Gandharva took 
hold of his rein.’ And, immediately after, the horse is 

1 ■yy'. W. G51I, Life in the Boufhern leles, p, 29. 

^ Life a/JPatuone, by C. O. Davis (Auckland, 1876), p. 132. 
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said to be Yama, Aditya, and Trita (i. 163, 3 and 
3). Again, of the three heavens, two are said to 
belong- to Savitar, one to Yama (i. 35, 6). Yama 
is spoken of as if admitted to the company of the 
gods (s. 135, 1). His own seat is called the house 
of the gods (x. 135, 7 ) ; and these words follow im- 
mediately on a verse in which it is said : ‘ The abyss 
is stretched out in the East, the out-going is in 
the West.’ ^ 

These indications, though fragmentary, are suffi- 
cient to show that the character of Yama," such as 
we find it in the last book of the Rigveda, might 
well have been suggested by the setting sun, per- 
sonified as the leader of the human race, as himself 
a moi'tal, yet as a king, as the ruler of the departed, 
as worshipped with the fathers, as the first witness 
of an immortality to be enjoyed by the fathers, similar 
to the immortality enjoyed by the gods themselves. 
That the king of the departed should gradually have 
assumed the character of the god of death, requires 
no explanation. This, however, is the latest phase 
of Yama, and one that in the early portions of the 
Yeda belongs to Varuna, who was, as we saw before, 
like Yama, one of the twins. 

The mother of all the heavenly powers we have just 
examined, is the Dawn with her many names, ttoW&p 
oroju.dr^oi' p-opcpri /rta, Aditi, the mother of the gods, or 
Apy^ yosh&j the water- wife, Saranyu, the mnning 

^ Other passages to be consulted, Rv. 1. 116, 2 ; vii. 33, 9 ; ix, 68, 
3, 5 ; X, 12, 6 ; 13, 2 ; 13, 4 ; 53, 3 ; 64, 3 ; 123, 6. Also Paraskara, 
Ct rihy a-s 9 1 r a s, translated by Oldenberg, pp . 3 4 3 , 355, 

® This whole subject has lately been treated in full detail by J. Ehnij, 
Der Vcdisalie Myihm des Yama, 1890. 
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light, Ahani, the bright, Argnni, the brilliant, 
Urvasi, the wide, &c. Beyond the Dawn, however, 
another infinite power was suspected, for which 
neither the lang'uage of the Vedic Rishis, nor that 
of any other poets or prophets, has yet suggested a 
fitting name. 


SSemetec Srinys. 

If, then, as I have little doubt, the Greek JErinys is 
the same word as the Sanskrit Sarauyfi,^ it is easy 
to see how, starting from a common thought, each 
deity assumed its peculiar aspect in India and in 
Gi’eece. The bfight was conceived by Hesiod as the 
mother of War, Strife, and Fraud, but she is like- 
wise called the mother of Nemesis, or Vengeance.^ 
/Eschylus calls the Erinyes the daughters of Night, 
and we saw before a passage from the Veda (vii. 
61, 5) where the Druh’s, the mischievous powers of 
Night, were said to follow the sins of man. ‘ The 
Dawn will find you out’ was a saying but slightly 
tainted by mythology. ‘ The Erinyes will haunt you ’ 
was a saying which not even Homer would have un- 
derstood in its etymological sense. If the name of 
Erinys is sometimes applied to DemStSr, ^ this is 
because DM was DyilvA and Ddiixitir, Dyfi<va 
m4tar, the Dawn, the mother,^ corresponding to 

^ The loss of the initial asjwrate is exceptional, hut, as such, con- 
firmed by well-known analogies. See Gurtius, GHechuche Elijmologie^ 
ii 253 % i. 309, 

® M, M.’s Esmg on Comparative Mgihology^ p, 40. 

® li^ausamas, viii. 25 ; Kuhn, L c, i. 152. 

* See Pott, in Kuhn’s ZeitBckrift^ vi. p. 118, n. Demeter is not 
Ge-meter, mother earth. 
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Dj^aush pitar, the sky, the father. It caBnot surely 
be mere accident that Erinys Demeter, Sara9iyfi, 
was changed into a mare, that she was followed by 
Poseidon, as a horse, and that two children were born, 
a daughter {Despoina), and Areion. Poseidoii, if he 
expressed the sun rising from the sea, would approach 
to Varuwa, who, in one passage of the Veda, was 
called the father of the horse or of Yama. 

Solar Mytliolog'y, 

And now, after having explained the myth of 
Sara1^yh, of her father, her husband, and her 
children, in what, I think, was its original sense, it 
remains to state, in a few words, the opinions of other 
scholars who have analysed the same myth before, 
and have airived at different conceptions of its 
original import. It will not be necessary to enter 
upon a detailed refutation of these views, as the 
principal difference between these and my own theory 
arises from the different points which we have chosen 
in order to command a view into the distant regions 
of mythological thought. I look upon the sunrise 
and sunset, on the daily return of day and night, 
on the battle between light and darkness, on the 
whole solar drama in all its details that is acted 
every day, every month, every year, in heaven and 
in earth, as the principal subject of early mythology. 
I consider that the very idea of divine powers sprang 
from the wonderment with which the forefathers of 
the Aryan family stai*ed at the bright (deva) powers 
that came and went no one knew whence or whither, 
that never failed, never faded, never died, and were 
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called immortal, i. e. unfading, as compared with the 
feeble and decaying race of man. I consider tlxo 
regular recurrence of phenomena an almost indis- 
pensable condition of their being raised, through the 
charms of mythological phraseology, to the rank of 
immortals, and I g-ive a proportionately small space 
to meteorological phenomena, such as clouds, thunder, 
and lightning, which, although causing for a time a 
violent commotion in nature and in the heart of man, 
%vould not he ranked together with the immortal 
bright beings, but would rather be classed either as 
their subjects or as their enemies. It is the sky that 
gathers the clouds, it is the sky that thunders, it is 
the sky tliat rains ; and the battle that takes place 
between the dark clouds and the bright sun, which 
for a time is covered by them, is but an irregular 
repetition of that more momentous struggle which 
takes place every day between the darkness of the 
night and the refreshing light of the morning. 

Meteorological Mytliolog'y. 

Quite opposed to this, tlie solar theory, is that pro- 
posed by Professor Kuhn, and adopted by the most 
eminent mythologians of Germany, which may bo 
called the meteorological theory. This has been well 
sketched by Mr. Kelly in his iTido-Enropean Tra-^ 
dition and Folh-lore* 

Clouds (lie writes), storms, rains, lightning, anrl thunder, 
were the spectacles that above all others imi>ressed the iuiagiii- 
ation of the early Aryans, and busied it most in finding 
terrestrial objects to compare with their ever- varying aspect. 
The beholders wore at home on the earth, and the tilings of 
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the earth were comx^arativelj’' familiar to them ; even tJie 
coming and going of the celestial luminaries might often be 
regarded by them with the more comi^osure because of their 
regularity ; but they could never surcease to feel the liveliest 
interest in those wonderful meteoiuc changesj so lawle^ss and 
mysterious in their visitations, which wrought such imiiiediate 
and palpable eflects^ for good or ill, upon the lives and fortunes 
of the beholders. Hence these phenomena were noted and 
designated witli a watchfulness and wealth of imagery which 
made them the priiicix^al groundwork of all the Indo-European 
mythologies and superstitions. 

Professor Schwartz^ in his excellent essays on 
Mythology^ ^ ranges himself determinately on the 
same side : 

If, in opi^osition to the i3rineiples which I have carried out 
in my book, ^ On the Origin of Mythology,’ it has been re- 
marked that in the develoinnent of the ideas of the Divine in 
myths, I gave too much prominence to the phenomena of the 
wind and thunderstorms, neglecting the sun, the following re- 
searches mil confirm what I indicated before, that originally 
the sun -was conceived implicitly as a mere accident in the 
heavenly scenery, and assumed importance only in a more 
advanced state in the contem^oiation of nature and the forma- 
tion of myths. 

These two views seem as diametrically opposed as 
two views of the same subject can possibly be. The 
one, the solar theory, looks to the regular daily revo- 
lutions in heaven and earth as the material out of 
which the variegated web of the religious mythology 
of the Aryans was woven, admitting only an inter- 
spersion here and there of the more violent aspects 
of storms, thunder and lightning; the other, the 

^ lieutige -Vollinfflmihe vnd ilcta alte SeulentJixim, 1862 (p. vii.), 

Der TTrsjjruwj der Mytliologie, 1860. 

II. T t 
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meteoric tlieorj, looks upon clouds and storms and 
other convulsive aspects of nature as causing the 
deepest and most lasting impression on the minds 
of those early obsei'vers who had ceased to wonder at 
the regular movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
could only perceive a divine presence in the great 
strong wind, the earthquake, or the fire. 

In accordance with this latter vicAV, we saw that 
Professor Roth explained Sara'Jiyu as the dark 
storm-cloud soaring in space in the beginning of all 
things, and that he took Vivasvat for the light of 
heaven. Explaining the second couple of twins 
first, he took them, the Asvins, to be the first 
bringera of light, preceding the dawn (but who are 
they ■?), while he discovered in the first couple, simply 
called Yam a, the twin-brother, and Yami, the 
twin-sister, the fii-st created couple, man and woman, 
produced by the union of the damp vapour of the 
cloud and the heavenly light. After their birth he 
imagines that a new order of things began, and that 
hence, their mother — the chaotic, stoi-m-tossed twi- 
light — was said to have vanished. Without laying 
much stress on the fact that, according to the Rig- 
veda, Sara'n-yfi became first the mother of Yama, 
then vanished, then bare the Asvins, and finally 
left both couples of children, it must be observed that 
there is not a single word^ in the Rigveda pointing 
to Yama and Yam! as the first couple of mortals — 


^ Zeitschri^i der I) eufsclien MorgcnlandiscJimi GeseMscTia/i, iv. p. 425* 
® In tlie Atharva Veda, 18, 3, 18, an important passage, * jo ma- 
flfi^ra pratlaamo mart;y^nam/ was pointed out by Kabn in Kotli’a 
p- 188. See also Hang, p, 284. 
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as tlie Indian Adam and Eve — or representing tiie 
first creation of man as taking place by the union of 
vapour and light. If Yam a had been from the 
beginning the first created of men, surely the old 
Vedie poets, in speaking- of him, could not have 
passed this over in silence. 

^ytholo^j cliasig'ed into History^ 

Nor is Yiona, in tlie A vesta, represented as tiio 
first man or as the father of all manidrid.^ He is one 
of the first kings, and his reign represents the ideal of 
human happiness, when there was as yet neither 
illness nor death, neither heat nor cold ; but no more* 
The tracing of the further development of in 

Persia was one of the last and one of the most bril- 
liant discoveries of Eugene Burnouf. In his article, 
^Siirle Dieu Homa/ published in the Journal 
tiqtie, he opened this entirely new mine for researches 
into the ancient state of religion and tradition, com- 
mon to the Aryans before their schism. He showed 
that three of the most famous names in the epic poetry 
of the later Persians, Jemshidy Fevidun^ and G ar 
can be traced back to three heroes mentioned in the 
Zend-Avesta as the representatives of three of the 
earliest genei’ations of mankind, Tima - KshaStciy 
Thraetanay and Kerekaspciy and that the prototypes 
of these Zoroastrian heroes could be found again in 

^ Spiegel, ErCmy p. 245. * According to one account, tlie liappiness 

of Jirna’s reign came to an end through his pride and nntruthfulness. 
According to the earlier traditions of the Avesln, Jima does not die, but, 
when evil and misery begin to prevail on earth, retires to a smaller sjiace, 
a kind of garden of Eden, where he continues ids happy lif%w 2 th those 
who remained true to him.* 


T t 3 
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the Yamaj Trita^ and of the V ecla. He 

went even beyond this. He showed that, as in Sau- 
skritj the father of Yam a is Vivasvat, the father of 
Yiraa in the Avesta is Vlvanghvat. He showed that 
as Thraetana, in Persia, is the son of Atliwya^ the 
patronymic of Trita in the Yeda is Aptya. He 
explained the transition of Tliraetana into Feridun 
by pointing to the Pehlevi form of the name, as given 
by Neriosengh, Fltredtin. Enrnonf, again, it was 
who identified Zohdlc^ the tyrant of Persia, slain by 
Feridun, whom even Firdusi still knows by the name 
of Ash dalidlc^ with the Aji dalidha, the biting serpent, 
as he translates it, destroyed by Thraitcmct in the 
Avesta. Nowhere has the transition of physical 
mythology into epic poetry — nay, history — been 
so luculently shown as here. I may quote the 
words of Buriiouf, one of the greatest scholars that 
France, so rich in philological genius, has ever 
produced : — 

II est sans contredit fort curieux de %^oir une des divinites 
iiidiennes les plus venerees, douner son nom au premier 
souverain de la dynastie aiiO“X)ersanne ; c"est un des faits qui 
attestent le i)lus evidemnient rintime union des deux hranebes 
de la grande famillo qui s’est etendue, bien des sieclos avant 
noire ere, de|>uis io Gauge jusqu’a TEux^brate.^ 

Professor Eoth has pointed out some more minute 
coincidences in the story of Jemshid, but his attempt 
at changing Yam a and Yima into an Indian and 
Persian Adam, has proved a mivStake. 

Professor Kuhn was right, therefore, in rejecting 
this portion of Professor Eoth s analysis. But, like 

^ On ike Veda aiid Zendave^tkif hy M. M.,p, 31* 
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Professor Both, lie takes Sara2^yu as ilie storiD-clotKl, 
and. though declining to recognise in Vivas vat the 
heavenly light in general, he takes Vivas vat as 
one of the manjT- names of the sun, and considers 
their first-born child, Yam a, to mean Agni, the 
fire, or rather the lightning, followed by his twin- 
sister, the thunder. He then explains the second 
couple, the Asviiis, to be Agni and In dr a, the 
god of the fire and the god of the bright skj^, 
and thus arrives at the following solution of the 
mjdh : — 

After tlie storm is over, and the darkness wliieli iiid the single 
cloud has vanished, Savitar (the sun) embraces once more 
the goddess, tho cloud, who had assumed the shape of a horse 
running avvaj". He shines, still hidden, fieiy and with golden 
arms, and thus begets Agni, fire ; he lastly tears the wedding 
veil, and Indra, the blue sky, is born. 

The birth of Mann, or man, he explains as a 
repetition of that of Agni ; and he looks upon Manu, 
or Agni, as the Indian Adam, and not, as Pi’ofessor 
Both, on Yam a, the lightning. 

It is impossible, of course, to do full j ustice to the 
speculations of these eminent men on the myth of 
Sara-Jiyh by giving this meagi-e outline of theii’ 
views. Those who take an interest in tho subject 
must consult their treatises, and compare them with 
the interpretations which I have proposed. I con- 
fess that, though placing myself in their point of 
view, I cannot grasp any clear or connected train of 
thoughts in the mythological process which they 
describe. I cannot imagine that men, standing on a 
level with our shepherds, should have conversed 
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among themselves of a dai'k storm-cloud soaring in 
space, and producing by a marriage with light, or 
with the sun, the first human beings, or should have 
called the blue sky the son of the cloud because the 
sky appears when the storm-cloud has been either 
embraced or destroyed by the sun. However, it is 
not for me to pronounce an opinion, and I must 
leave it to others, loss wedded to particular theories, 
to find out which interpretation is more natural, 
more in accordance with the scattered indications of 
the ancient hymns of the Veda, and more consonant 
with what we know of the spirit of the most primitive 
ages of man. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

MODERN MYTHOLOOY. 

The XnExience of Jiaiigiiag'e; 

W HAT I mean by Modern Mythology is a subject 
so vast and so important that for the present 
all I can do is to indicate its character, and the wide 
limits within which its working may be discerned. 
After the definition which on sevei'al occasions I have 
given of Mj^thology^ I need only repeat here that I 
include under that name all those cases in which lan- 
guage assumes an independent power, and reacts on 
the mind, instead of being*, as it was intended to be, 
the mere realisation and outward embodiment of the 
mind. 

In the early days of language the play of niytho- 
logy xvas no doubt niox*e lively and more widely 
extended, and its effects were moi*e deeply felt, than 
in these days of mature speculation, when words are 
no longer taken on trust, but are constantly tested 
by means of logical definition. When language 
sobers down, when metaphors become less bold and 
more explicit, there is less danger of speaking of the 
sun as a horse, because a poet had called him the 
heavenly racer, or of speaking of Selene as enamoured 
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of Endymion, because a pi’overb had expi’essed the 
approach of nig’ht by the longiug looks of the moon 
after the setting sun. Yet under a different form 
Language retains her silent charm ; and if it no 
longer creates gods and heroes, it creates many a 
name that receives a similar* worship. He who would 
examine the influence which words, mere words, have 
exercised on the minds of men, might write a history 
of the . world that would teach us more than any 
which we yet possess. Words without definite mean- 
ings are at the bottom of nearly all our philosophical 
and religious controversies, and even the so-called 
exact sciences have frequently been led astray by the 
same Siren voice. 

I do not speak here of that downright abuse of 
language when writers, without maturing their 
thoughts and arranging them in proper order, pour 
out a stream of hard and misapplied terms •which are 
mistaken by themselves, if not by others, for deep 
learning and height of speculation. This sanctuary 
of ignorance and vanity has been well-nigh de- 
stroyed ; and scholars or thinkers who cannot say^ 
what they wish to say consecutively and intelligibly 
have little chance in these days, or at least in this 
country, of being considered as depositaries of mys- 
terious 'wisdom. JSi non vis intelliyi dches negliyi. 
I rather think of words which everybody uses, and 
which seem to be so clear that it looks like imper- 
tinence to challenge them. Yet, if we except the 
language of mathematics, it is extraordinary to 
observe how variable is the meaning of words, how 
it changes from century to century, nay, how it 
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varies slightly ia the mouth of almost every speaker. 
Such terms as Nature, Law, Freedorn, Necessity, Body, 
Stihstance, Matter, Ohurch, State, Revelation, Inspira- 
tion, Knowledge, Belief, are tossed about in the wai's 
of words as if everybody knew what they meant, and 
as if everybody used them exactly in the same sense ; 
whereas most people, and particularly those who 
i-epresent public opinion, pick up these complicated 
terms as children, beginning with the vaguest con- 
ceptions, adding to them from time to time, j^ei'haps 
correcting likewise at haphazai’d some of their in- 
voluntary eiTors, but never taking stock, never either 
inquiring into the history of the terms which they 
handle so freelv, or realising the fulness of their 
meaning, according to the strict rules of logical de- 
finition. It has been frequently said that most con- 
troversies are about words. This is true ; but it 
implies much more than it seems to imply. Verbal 
dilierences are not what they are sometimes supposed 
to be — merely formal, outward, slight, accidental 
differences, that might be removed by a simple ex- 
planation, or by a reference to ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary.’ 
They are difierences arising from the more or less 
perfect, from the more or less full and correct con- 
ception attached to words : it is the mind that is at 
fault, not the tongue merely. 

If a child, after being taught to attach the name of 
gold to anything that is yellow and glitters, were to 
maintain against all comers that the siin is gold, the 

^ ^ Half the perplexities of men are traceable to obscurity of thought, 
hiding and breeding under obscurity of Language.’ — JEdinh. Meview^ 
Oct. 1862, p. 378. 
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child no doubt would be right, because in his mind 
the name ‘ gold ’ means something that is yellow and 
glitters. We do not hesitate to say that a flower is 
edged with gold — meaning the colour only, not the 
substance. The child afterwards learns that there 
are other qualities, besides its colour, which are 
peculiar to real gold, and which distinguish gold 
from similar substances. He learns to stow away 
every one of these qualities into the name gold, so 
that at last gold with him means no longer anything 
that glitters, but something that is heavy, malleable, 
fusible, and soluble in aqua regia ; ^ and he adds to 
these any other quality which the continued re- 
searches of each generation bring out. Yet in spite 
of all these precautions, the name gold, so carefully 
defined by the philosophers, will slip away into the 
crowd of words, and we may hear a banker discussing 
the market value of gold in such a manner that we 
can hardly believe he is speaking of the same thing 
which we last saw in the crucible of the chemist. 
We saw how the expression ‘golden-handed,' as ap- 
plied to the sun, led to the formation of a story 
which explained the sun’s losing his hand, and 
having it replaced by an artificial hand made of gold. 
That is Ancient Mythology. Now if we were to say 
that of late yeai-s the supply of gold has been very 
much increased, and if from this we were to conclude 
that the increase of taxable property in this country 
was due to the discovery of gold in California, this 
would be Modern Mythology. We should use the 


* Of. Locke, iii. 9, 17. 
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name gold in two different senses. We should use 
gold in the one case as synonymous with realised 
wealth, in the other as the name of the circulating 
medium. We should commit the same mistake as 
the people of old, using the same word in two slightly 
varying senses, and then confounding one meaning 
with the other. 

For let it not be supposed that even in its more 
naked form mythology is restricted to the earliest 
ages of the world. 


Popular Etymology. 

Though one source of mythology, that which arises 
from radical and poetical metaphor, is less prolific in 
modern than in ancient dialects, there is another 
agene}'' at work in modern dialects which, though in 
a different manner, produces nearly the same resulis, 
namely, phonetic decay, followed by popular ety- 
mology. By means of phonetic decay many words 
have lost their etymological transparency ; nay, 
words, originally quite distinct in foim and meaning, 
have assumed occasionally the same form. Now, as 
there is in the human mind a craving after etymology, 
a wish to find out, by fair means or foul, why such a 
thing should be called by such a name, it happens con- 
stantly that words are still further changed in order 
to make them intelligible once more ; or, when two 
originally distinct words have actually run into one, 
some explanation is requii-ed, and readily furnished, 
in order to remove the difficulty.^ 

Of. Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iii. p. 300, seq, ; and 

supra, p. 468, 
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‘ La Tour sans venin,’ wliieli we mentioned before, 
is a case in point, but it is by no means the only 
case. 

According to Mr. R. M. Bache, of the U. S. Coast 
Survey, a hill, a few miles from New-Haven, com- 
monly called West Rock Ridge, was bj’ a party of 
Swiss surveyors named Madame Mere’s Hill in 1836, 
probably in memory of Napoldon’s mother. It is now 
called Mad Mare’s Hill, ‘because a mare once went 
mad on it, and would let nobody come near it.’ 

Names of places are very liable to phonetic cor- 
ruption and legendary misinterpretation. 

A large rock in the midst of the Danube near 
Basiasch is called the Papagei, rocher pointu, appele 
le Perroquet. Its real name is Baha-Kay, meaning 
the I’epentance of the old woman. The story told by 
the Walachians is that one of the fishermen had a 
very bad wife, and that when he could no longer 
endure her, he took her to this rock, and left her 
there alone to repent of her misdoings.’' 

We are naturally sui'prised when we find the name 
of Theben given to a fortress on the Danube, near to 
where the Waag falls into that river. We are told, 
however, that its original name was Pewina or 
Deiviza, maiden.^ 

The name of another well-known fortress, Meiz, has 
often been explained as moaning Maid. But the old 
name of Metz was Mediodijbmi,m. 

The people of Wiesbaden have a tradition that the 
Neroherg in their neighbourhood was so called be- 

^ K. Braun- Wiesbaden, JSine tilrkUche Seise, p. 260, 1876. 

® L. e. p. 105. 
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cause tlie Emperor Nero kept his wild animals there 
that were to devour the Christians. The innocent old 
name of the little hill was Nehrsherg, 

In German^ most people imagine that SundfiutJ/ , 
the deluge, means the siir-llood ; but Silud/l/uth is but 
a popular etymological adaptation of sirijl-aot, the 
great flood. 

The name of Amiiicltrist has been changed into 
EndeJerist, as if it meant the Christ at the end of all 
things. 

Manj^ of the old signs of taverns contain what wo 
ma-y call hieroglyphic mjdhology. There was a house 
on Stoken Church Hill, near Oxford, exhibiting on its 
sign-board, ‘Feathers and a Plum.’ The house itself 
was vulgarlv called the Plum and FeaUiers: ^ it was 
originally the Plume of Feathers, from the crest of 
the Prince of Wales. 

A Gat with, a Wheel is the corrupt emblem of St. 
Catherine’s Wheel ; the Btdl ami Gale was originally 
intended as a trophy of the taking of Boulogne by 
Heniy VIII., it was the Boulogne Gate ; and the 
Goat and Compasses have taken the place of the fine 
old Puritan sign-board, ‘God encompasseth us.’^ 

There is much of this kind of popular mythology 
floating about in the language of the people, arising 
from a very natural and very general tendency, 

^ Brady, Olavh Caleiidaria, voL ii. p. 13. 

® Chips from a Genium vol. iii. p. 304. TvmAli, ^English 

iPast and Frese'ui, p. 223 : 

'The George and Cannon = the George Canning. 

The Billy Eufiiaii =» the Bellerophon (ship). 

The Iron Devil = the Hirondelle. 

Hose of the Quarter Sessions* la rose des quatre saisons*’ 
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namely, from a conviction that every name must 
have a meaning. If the real and original meaning 
has once been lost, chiefly owing to the ravages of 
phonetic decaj^, a new meaning is at first tentatively, 
hut very soon dogmatically, assigned to the changed 
name. 

At Lincoln, immediately below the High Bridge, 
there is an inn bearing now the sign of the Black 
Goats. It formerly had the sign of the Three Goats, 
a name derived from the three gowts or di-ains by 
which the water from the Swan Pool, a large lake 
w’hich formerly existed to the west of the city, was 
conducted into the bed of the Witham below. A 
public-house having arisen on the bank of the prin- 
cipal of these three gowts, in honour, probably, of the 
work when it was made, the name became corrupted 
into the Thi-ee Goats — a corruption easily accomplished 
in the Lincolnshire dialect.’'^ 

In the same town, a flight of steps by which the 
ascent is gained from about midway of what is called 
the New Road to a small ancient gateway, leading 
towards the Minster Yard, is called the Grecian Stairs. 
These stairs were originally called the Greesen, the 
early English plural of a gree or step. When Greesen 
ceased to be understood. Stairs was added by way 
of explanation, and the Greesen Stairs were, by the 
instinct of popular etymology, changed into Grecian 
Stairs.^ 


^ See tlie Rev. Francis C. Massingberd, in the Proceedinffs nf 'ilie 
Archesological Institute : Lincoln, 1848, p. 58. Gowfc, sometlmea pro- 
nounced gyte, is the same word as the Gorman Gosse, gutter. 

® See the Rev. Francis G. Massingherd, in the Proceedings of the 
ArclitBologieal Institute : Lincoln, 1848, p. 59. The same learned 
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Tlie following local legend was sent me from 
Dorset : 

The Vale of Bia clan ore in Dorset %vas till a late period a 
vast forest, chiefly of oaks, the river Stour running throngii it. 
Hence there were many oak-fords, fords by the oaks, which 
name is retained in several villages called Ockford. Thi*ee 
of these lie close tog^ether, Ockford Shilling, usually called 
Shillingston, Ockford Fitzpaine, usually called Fix3pen Ock- 
ford, and Child e Ockford. 

The XDopular etymology is that, many years ago, a eh/ld still 
living was found in or on the hanks of the Stour, where the 
three loarishes join, and a disj^uto arose which was bound to 
keep the foundling. After a while CMlcle Ockford took the 
main cost of it, Shilling Ockford paying a shilling, and Fip 2 ^en 
Ockford five pence a week towards its maintenance. 

In fact. Shilling Ockford was the estate of the Eschellings, 
an old Dorset family, whose last representative Margaret 
Eschelling was a nun, and died at Shaftesbury some years 
after the suppression of the monasteries; Fij^pen Ockford 

aiitkpiary quotes several passages in support of the plural greesen. Thus 
Acts xxi, 40, instead of ‘ Aud when he had given him license, Paul stood 
on the stairsj* Wickliffe has : * Poul stood on the greezen.* Shakespeare 
parap>hrases g7*ize (as he writes) by steps : 

^Det me speak like yourself; and lay a sentence 
’Which, as a gnze or may help these lovers 

Into your favour.’ Othello , Act I, Sc. iii. 

In Haelduyfs Voyages, vol, ii. p. 57, we read : ‘ The king of the said 
land of Java hath a most brave and sumptuous palace, the most loftily 
built that I ever saw, and it hath most high greeses, or stayers, to 
ascend up to the rooms therein contained.* 

* In expensis Stepliani Austeswell, equitantis ad Thomam Ayleward, 
ad loquendum cum ipso apud Havant, et inde ad Hertynge, ad loquen* 
dum cum Domiiiil ibidem, de evideneiis scrutandis de Pe de Gre pro- 
genitorum hoeredum de Husey, cum vino dato eodeni tempore, xx. d. ob.’ 
From the Rolls of Winchester College, temp. Hen. IV,, communicated 
by Rev. W. Gunner, in Proceedings of Archmlog, Inst, 1848, p. 64. 
This Fi de Gri is the old form of pedigree, lit. the foot of the steps, 
le pied de Vescalier. Another explanation of pied is that it meant tree 
in old French. See Academy, Dec. 1885, pp. 413, 429. 
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belonged to the Fitz Paines, and Childo Ockford may have 
been the manor occupied in the father's lifetime by the 
Childe, eldest son of one of these families. 

We must, however, be on our guard. If there is a 
popular etymology which assigns new meanings to old 
names, there is also a popular etymology which as- 
signs, and not always coiTectly, old meanings to new 
names. I was deceived myself by an apparently very 
plausible explanation of the name of one of the col- 
leges of Oxford — Brasenose. Over the gate of the 
college there is a Brazen Nose, and the arms of the 
college display the same device, and have done so for 
several centuries. Tlie charter entitling it ‘ The 
King’s Hall and College of Brasenose,’ is dated 
Januaiy 15, 1512, and there was a Brasenose Hall 
before that time. This name used to be explained as 
a corruption of hrasea-h'As, hrasinhtvii or hrexv- 
house, but there is no authority for such a word as 
hrasing in Old English. The French word brasserie 
stands for hracerie, which is derived from brace, 
xosMj {Bracium unde cerevisia fit). The matter is one 
for the antiquarian rather than for the etymologist, 
and we must wait for further evidence. 

Names or legends which have ceased to be intelli- 
gible, are frequently transferred from earlier to later 
times, and applied again and again to better known 
historical characters. Thus stories, told originally of 
some of their ancient deities, wore repeated by the 
Germans, after their conversion to Christianity, by 
merely substituting the names of Christ or the 
Apostles for the beneficent, that of the Devil for the 
mischievous characters of their pagan mythology. 
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Popular heroes or illustrious sovereigns, such as 
Theodoric, Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, nay, 
even Frederick the Great, served as attractive centres 
of popular traditions, the same story being grafted 
repeatedly on different stems, and slightly vaiying 
in its growth according to the varied circumstances 
under which it was revived, just as in our universi- 
ties the same jokes are repeated from generation to 
genei-ation, but always applied to new professors. 

There is a legend that Chaides the Fifth of France, 
and his men, who all fell in a great battle, were con- 
demned for their crimes to wander over the world on 
hoi’seback, constantly emploj’ed in fighting battles. 
This troop of riders was called Maisnie Hellequin, in 
Latin familia Harlequini, a name preserved in the 
English Hurleivayne s meyne, or Hurleivaynis Jcynne. 
Instead of Hellequin, Heneqtdn, Herlequin, and other 
varieties also, are mentioned ; but Hellequin is, 
through Hevlequin, traced back to Charlequin, or 
Charles Quint.''- 

Professor Skeat would like to go even a step 
further, and trace back all these words to a supposed 
Old Frisian hdle kin (Anglo-Saxon /ieZfo , Icelandic 
heljar Icyn), the kindred of hell. This he supposes 
to have become li maisnie hierlekin, and to have been 
explained after a time by li maisnie Charles Quint, 
There is, however*, no historical evidence whatever in 
support of hierlekin as a corruption of helle kin. 

^ Thomas Wright, AllUeraiive JBoem on ilie Depo&Uion of King 
Iticharil XX, notes, p. 53 ; who quotes Grimm’s Mythologies p, 527 ; 
Le Boux de Xiney, Lirre des JL^gende^, pp. 148-15 0 ; Michel Benoit, 
voL ii. p. 336; PauHn Paris, Catalogue of Preuch MSS. of the iBihlio* 
ikeque da Moi, vol. i. pp. 322-325. 

II. U U 
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Another sovereign, Hemy V, has taken, the place 
of a more prosaic predecessor if, as we are assured, 
the French Vhuile (T Henry Cinq is a corruption of 
I'h'iiile de ricin, i. e. castor oil.'^ 

Another curious case of popular etymology occurs 
in the French court e-qMinte. This word means a 
coverlet, though, as Littrd remarks, there is neither 
courte nor pointe in it. It is in fact a corruption of 
the Latin cnlcitra or culcifa pimcta, or couverture 
pique'e. In Old French this word appears as coutre- 
pointe, coulte-pointe, and coute-pointe, and as cotdre. 
couUe, and coute seemed to have no meaning, they 
were changed into courte. 

But the same word has met with a still stranger fate 
in English, where it appears as counterpane. Shake- 
speare still knows the word as counterpoint, which 
has been explained by the Old French conirepoincter, 
to work the back stitch. It ought, however, to be 
traced back to coxitrepoincter, to quilt, while quilt 
also is really a corruption of culcita, in French cuilte, 
the same as coutre. 

The English proverb, ‘to know a hawk from a 
handsaw,’ was originally ‘to know a hawk from a 
hernshaw,’ a kind of hei’on.^ 

Court Cards were originally Coed Cards, Arch- 
deacon Hares, in his Glossary, says : 

The figured cards, now corruptly called ‘Court Cards’ — 
knaves — we trust, are not confined to couiis, though kings 

* See an interesting article by B. M. Pctilleau, ISxouriion (SatgrU- 
ment A travers les moU. 

“ Wilson, Pre-Jiistoric Man, p. 68. Cf. Pott, Doppelung, p. 81. 
Forstemann, Deutsche Volhsefymolotjie, in Kuhn’s Zeitsohrift, vol. i. 
Latham, Slatorp of the English Jjatiguage. 
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and queens belong to tliem. The proofs of it are abundant. 
One says : 

^ I am a Coat Card indeed.’ 

He is answered : 

^ Then tliou must needs be a knave, for thou art neither king 
nor queen.’ — Rowley, When yon see me^ 

* We called him a Coat Card of the last order.’ 

B. Jonson, Sicq^Ie of Nc its. 

^ She had in her hand the Ace of Hearts, and a Coat Card.’— 
Chapman’s May Day. 

^ Here is a trick of discarded cards of us, 

We were ranked with coats as long as old master lived.’ 
— Massinger’s Old Law, Act III. Sc. 1. 

The change of name from coat fo court cards probably dates 
about 1681, as Robertson’s Fhmse Booh, iDublished in that year, 
gives both words. 


Barnacles. 

One of tlie most curious instances of the power of 
popular etymology and mythology is seen in the 
English jBa j’uacZe. It is not often that we can trace a 
myih from century to century through the different 
stages of its growth, and it may bo worth while, 
therefore, to analyse this fable of the Barnacle more 
in detail. 

Barnacles, in the sense of spectacles, seem to be 
connected with the German word for spectacles, 
namely, Brille This German word is a coiTuption 
of heryllus. In a vocabulary of 1482 we find brill, 
2 Mrill, a masculine, a pi'ccious stone, shaped like 

^ Of, Grimm, D. W". s. v. ^ Brill.’ Mr. Wedgwood derives barnacles, 
in the sense of spectacles, from Limousin boiirgna, to squinny ; Wall. 
'boirgni, to look through one eye in aiming ; Lang, borni, blind ; horni- 
7cel, one who sees with difficulty; hernigucs^ spectacles. Vocab. du 
Berri, 


U T1 2^ 
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glass or ice (else), berillus item or hernlein?- Sebas- 
tian Frank, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
still uses harill for eye-glass. The word afterwards 
became a feminine, and, as such, the I’ecognised name 
for spectacles. 

In the place of heryllua, in the sense of precious 
stone, we find in Provencal herille ; ^ and in the sense 
of spectacles, we fimd the Old French bdricle:’ Bericle 
was afterwards changed to hesicle^ commonly, but 
wrongly, derived from his-cycitis. 

In the dialect of Bcrri ® we find, instead of hericle 
or hesicle, the dialectic form herniques, which reminds 
us of the German JBern-lein.^ 

With this form herniques may be connected the 
English hernicle, and this hernicle would presuppose 
a medimval Latin hernicxila. This hernicnla again, 
would stand for heryllicula, the I being changed intc 
n to avoid repetition of I, as in niclanconico for 
melancolico, in jilomena for filomela. It is curious 
that in the same way as JBrille in German is used in 
the sense of a piece of leather with spikes, put on the 
noses of young animals that are to be weaned, bar- 
nacles in English are squeezers put on the noses 
of horses to confine them for shoeing, bleeding, or 

* * Berillus (gemma, speculum presbiterorum aut veterum, d. i. 
brill).’ Diefenbach, Qlossariwm, Latino- &er manic um. ‘Else ’may be 
meant for crystal, 

^ Raynonard, Lexique roman, 

® Diet dll menx, Fran^aiBi Paris, 1766, s. v. 

* I}icL J^TOv.-^jB'ran^aU, par Avril, s. v. 

^ Foe. du, Berri, s. v. 

In the JDict, du neux Bran^atsi Pans, 1766, hBruiades occurs in 
the sense of rten^ nihil. The Oxford JOictionary, s, ■v, htirnacl^) takes 
the sense of squeezers as the first, and derives it from Persian. 
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driving. Nevertheless harnacles in English seem un- 
connected with hernicles. Thewoi’d occurs for a long 
time in the sense of squeezers or an instrument of 
tortui'e only, and its application to spectacles is of 
a later date. In that case the etymology of the 
English harnacles is unknown, for it seems as difficult 
to derive it with Skinner from hear and nech as to 
take it with Marsh as borrowed from Persian. 

Barnacle, in the sense of eirrhopode, has nothing to 
do either with harnacles, as squeezers, or with har- 
nacles as spectacles. It is a diminutive of the Latin 
jperna ; ‘pernacxilci being changed into hernacula.'^ 
Pliny ^ speaks of a kind of shells called 'p^rnce, 
so called from their similarity with a leg of 
pork. 

The bodies of these animals are soft, and enclosed 
in a case composed of several calcareous plates ; their 
limbs are converted into a tuft of jointed cirrJii or 
fi'inges, which can be protruded through an opening 
in the sort of a mantle which lines the interior of the 
shell. With these they fish for food, very much like 
a man with a casting-net; and as soon as they are 
immersed in sea- water by the return of the flood, their 

^ Cf. Diez, Grammaiih, p. 256. Eolso (pulsus), brugna and prugna 
(prununi), Bern a, instead of Perna, is actually mentioned in tlie 

Glossurhim Latino-GeTmaniciim medicB et infimoi ceiatis, ed. Eiefeii- 
bacli ; also in Eu Cange, herna^ siminhaclie. Skinner derives barnacle 
from ifearn, 61ius, and A.S. dc, oah, Wedgwood proposes tbe Manx 
bayrn, a cap, as the etymon of barnacle ; also harnagh, a limpet, and 
tlie Gaelic hairneach, barnacle ; tbe Welsh breni-g^ limpet, 

^ Plin. Wilt. 32, 55 : ‘ Appellantur et pernm conebarum generis, 
circa Poniias insulas trequentissimjn. Slant veliit suillo erure longo in 
arena defixte, Mantesque, qua limpitudo est, pedali non minus spatio 
cibum Tenant ur/ 
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action is incessant. They are generally found fixed 
on rocks, wooden planks, stones, or even on living 
shells ; and after once being fixed, tlicy never leave 
their place of abode. Before they take to this settled 
life, however, they move about freely, and, as it would 
seem, enjoy a much more highly organised state of 
life. They are then furnished with oy^es, antemiEC, 
and limbs, and are as active as any of the minute 
denizens of the sea. 

There are two families of Cirri lopcjilcs. The first, 
the Lepitdidcu, are attached to their resting-place by 
a flexible stalk, which possesses great contractile 
power-. The shell is usually composed of two trian- 
gular pieces on each side, and is closed by^ another 
elongated piece at the back, so that the whole con- 
sists of five pieces. 

The second family, the Balanidce, or sea-acorn, has 
a shell usually composed of six segments, the lower- 
part being firmly fixed to the stone or wood on which 
the creature lives. 

These creatures were known in England at all 
times, and they went by the name of Barnacles, i. e. 
Bernacvice, or small muscles. Their name, though 
nearly identical in sound with Barnacles, in the sense 
of spectacles, had originally no connection whatever 
with that term, which -was derived, as rve found, 
from heryllus. 

But now comes a new claimant to this name of 
Barnacle, namely, the famous Barnacle Goose. There 
is a goose called Bernida ; and though that goose has 
sometimes been confounded with a duck (the Anas 
niger minor, the Scoter, the Eroneh Macrause), y^^ct 
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there is no doubt that the Baiuiacle goose is a real 
bird, and may be seen di’awn and described in any 
good Book, on Birds.^ But though the bird is a real 
bird, the accounts given of it, not only in popular, but 
in scientific works, form one of the most extraordinary 
chapters in the history of Modern Mythology. 

I shall begin with one of the latest accounts, taken 
from the Philosophical Traoiscictions, No. 137, Janu- 
ary and February 1677-8. Here, in JL Melation con- 
cerning BarnacleSy by Sir Robert Mora}', lately one of 
His Majesty’s Council for the Kingdom of Scotland, 
we read (p. 925) : 

111 the Western Islands of Scotland much of the Timber, 
■wherewith the Common people build their Houses, is such as 
the West-Ocean thro'^vs upon their Shores. The most ordiiiarj 
Trees are Firr and Ash. They are usually very largo, and with- 
out branches ; which seem rather to have been broken or worn 
off than cut ; and are so Weather-beaten, that there is no Bark 
left upon them, especially the Firrs. Being in the Island of 
East, I saw lying upon the shore a cut of a large Firr-tree 
of about 2-1 foot diameter, and 9 or 10 foot long ; which had 
lain so long out of the water that it was very dry : And most of 
the Shells, that had formerly cover’d it, were worn or rubb’d 
off. Only on the parts that lay next the ground, there still 
hung multitudes of little Shells ; having within them little 
Birds, perffectly shap'd, sui3posed to be Barnacles. 

^ Linnteus describes it, sub ^ Aves, Anseres/ as IsTo. 11, Bernicla, 
A. fiisca, capita collo pectoreque nigris, collari albo. Branta s. Bernicla. 
Habitat in Europa boreali, inigrat super Sueciam.’ 

Willoughby, in his Ornilliology^ book iii, sa 3 ^s : ^ I am of opinion 
that the Brant-Goose differs specihcally from the Bernacle, however 
writers of the History of Birds confound them, and make these words 
synonymous.’ Mr. Gould, in his Birds of Europe^ vol. v, gives a 
drawing of the Anser leucopsis, Bernacle Goose, I’oie bernache, sub No. 
350 ; and another of the Anser Brenta, Brent Goose, Toie cravant, sub 
No. B52. 
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Tlie Shells liung very thick and close one by an other, and 
•were of different sizes. Of the colour and consistence of 
Ariiscle-Shells, and the sides or jojnts of them joyned with such 
a kind of film as Muscle-Shells are ; which serves them for a 
Hing to move upon, wdien they oiien and shut. . . . 

The Shells hang at the Tree hy a Neck longer than the Shell. 
Of a kind of Filmy suhstaiice, round, and hollow, and creassed, 
not unlike the Wind-pix^e of a Chicken ; sxireading out broadest 
where it is fastened to the Tree, from which it seems to draw 
and convey the matter which serves for the growth and vege- 
tation of the Shell and the little Bird within it. 

This Bird in every Shell that I oxieiied, as well the least as 
the biggest, I found so curiously and conpdeatly formed, iliaf 
there appeared nothing wanting, as to the internal ])aris, for 
making U}) a |)eiTect Sea fowl : every little part ax>peai*ing so 
distinctly", tba,t the wdiolc looked like a large Bird seem through 
a concave or diminishing Glass, colour and feature being every 
whei'e so clear and neat. The little Bill like that of a Goose, 
the Eyes marked, the Head, Neck, Breast, Wings, 'rail, and 
Feet formed, the Feathers eveiy where x^eiTecily slia-x^'d, and 
blackish coloured ; and the Feet like those of other Wiiter- 
fowl, to my best remeiubrancct. All being dead and dry, i 
did not look after the Internal parts of tlnmi. . , . Nor did 
I ever see any of the little Birds alive, nor met with any body 
that did. Only some credible persons have assured me iliey 
have seen some as big as their lisfe. 

HerOj then, wa have, only 200 years ago, a witnesB 
who, though he does not vouch to having seen the 
actual metamorphosis of the Barnaclo shell into the 
Barnacle goose, yet affirms before a seientitic pul die 
that he saw within the shell the bill, the €3yes, head, 
neck, breast, wings, tail, feet, and feathers of the 
embryo bird. 

As we go back, wltneBses become more frequent. 
In 1653, Walton, in the p. 180, speaks of liar- 

nacles and young goslings, bred by the sun's heat and 
the rotten planks of an old ship, and hatched of trees. 
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In tho Hakhiyt Voyages, ii. 1. 63, in the year 1599, 
we are informed ‘ that certain trees stand upon the 
shore of the Irish sea, having fruit like unto a gourd, 
which . , . do fall into the waters and become birds 
called Barnacles.^ 

Florio, in 1598, sj)eaks of 'Anitra , . . the birde that 
breedes of a harnilde hanging upon old ships*’ 

Campion, in 1581, in his History of Irelcmd, iii. 
(1633), p. 10, mentions barnacles, thousands of which 
are noted along the shoares hanging by the beakes 
about the edges of putrified timber, which in processe 
taking lively heate of the Sunne, become water'-foiiles.’ 

John Gerarde, of London, Master in Chirurgerio, 
gives us in his Herhall, published in 1597, a lively 
picture of the tree, with birds issuing from its 
branches, swimming away in the sea or falling dead 
on the land, and he adds the following description 
(p. 1391): 

There are foande in the north parts of Scotla.nd, and the 
Hands adjacent, called Orcliades, certaine trees, whereon doe 
growe certaine shell fishes, of a white colour tending to russet; 
wherein are conteined little living creatures ; which shels in 
time of inaturitie doe open, and out of them grow those little 
living fonles, whom we call Baimakles, in the north of England 
Brant Geese, and in Lancashire tree Geese ; but the other that 
do fall upon the land, perish and come to nothing ; thus much 
by tlie writings of others, and also from the mouths of people of 
those parts, which may very well accord with truth* 

But what our eies have seene, and hands have touched, we 
shall declare. There is a small Ilande in Lancashire called 
the Pile of Foulders, wherein are found the biuken peaces of 
old and brused ships, some whereof have beene cast thither 
by shipwracke, and also the trunks or bodies with the branches 
of old and rotten trees, cast up there likewise : whereon is 
found a certaine sj^uine or froth, that in time breedeth unto 
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in forme like a lace of silke finely woven, as it were together, 
of a whitish colour ; one ende whereof is fastened unto the 
inside of the shell, even as the fish of Oisters and Mnskles are ; 
the other ende is made fast unto the belly of a rade masse or 
luinpe, which in time commetli to the shape and forme of a 
Bird : when it is perfectly formed, the sliel gapeth open, and 
the first tiling that appeereth is the foresaid lace or string ; 
next come the legs of the Birde hanging out ; and as it 
groweth greater, it openeth the shell by degrees, till at length 
it is all come foorth, and hangeth only the hill ; in short 
space after it commetli to full maturitie, and faiieth into the 
sea, where it gatheretli feathers, and groweth to a fonle, bigger 
than a Mallard, and lesser than a Goose ; having blacke legs 
and hill or heake, and feathers blacke and white, spotted in 
such manner as is our Magge-Pie, called in some pilaces a Pie- 
Annet, which the |>eople of Lancashire call by no other name 
then a tree Goose ; which place aforesaicle, and all those parts 
adjoining, do so much abound therewith, that one of the best 
is bought for three pence : for the truth lieerof, [f any doubt, may 
U please them to repalre unto me, and I shall satlsfie them hy ilie 
test hH 07 i ie of good id in esses. 

That this superstition was not confined to Ei^gland, 
but believed in by the learned all over Europe, wo 
learn from Sebastian M%mster, in his Cosmograyblda 
Universalis, 1550, dedicated to Charles V. He tells 
the same story, without omitting the picture; and 
though ho mentions the sarcastic remark of jEneas 
Sylvhis, about miracles always flying away to more 
remote regions, he himself has no misgivings as to 
the truth of the bird-bearing tree, vouched for, as he 
remarks, by Saxo Qrammatictis (died 1204}* This is 
what he writes : — 

In Scotia inveniuntur arbores, qum producunfe fractum foliis 
congiomeratum ; et is cum ojiportuno tempore decidit in sub- 
Jcciam aquam, reviviscit convertiturque in avein vivam, quam 
vocant anserein arboi'euni. Orescit et hiBC arbor in insula 
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Pomoiiia, qii® liauil procul abest a Scotia versus acqiiiloneiii. 
Veteres qiioqiie Cosmograplii, praisertiiii Saxo Grammaticus meii- 
tioneiii facimit iinjiis arboris^ ne putes esse fignientuiii a novls 
script oribiis excogltatiim,^ 

The next account of these extraordinary geese I 
shall take from Hector Bocce {1465-1536), who in 
1527 wrote his history of Scotland in Latin, which 
soon after was translated into English. The history 
is preceded by a Cosmography and Description of 
Allnon, and here we read, in the fourteenth chap- 
ter : ^ 

Of the mat lire of claik geis, and of the syndry niaiier of tliair 
procreation, And of llio He ofTlnile, capiiulo xiiii. 

llestis now to speik of the geis generifc of tlio see namii 
clakis. Sam men Ijtdevjs that tliir clakis growis on trois be 
the nebbis. Bot thair opinioim is vane. And beeaiiM the 
liature and procreationii of tliir clakis is strange*, \v(*. luive 
maid na lytyll lauboure and deligenee to sendie ye treiith nnd 
verite yairof, wo have salit throw &ois qoluire iJiir clakis ar 
bred, and I fynd be gret experience, that the niiiurii of the 
seis is inair relevant cans of their procreatiuiin than ony iiiliir 
thyng. And howbeit tliir gels ar bi'cd mony syndry wayis, 
thay ar bred ay allanerly by nature of the sois. For all treis 
that ar cassin in the seis bo proccs of tyuie apperis Grst worm- 
eetin, and in the small boris and hollis thairof growls small 
wormis. First thay schaw their heid and feifc, and last of 
ail thay schaw thair plumis and wyngis. Flmrlj quhon thay 

^ Seb. Munster, p, 49. I have never been able to find tlie passage in 
Sa:eo Gravtmatieiifi, AlbertuH Alagnus also, in tlie middle of the X^th 
century, knew the story. He calls the creatures harbateSy wlucli may 
be meant for hftrhmtes ; see pp, 077, 081, 

® The hystory and Chrunielis c»f Scotland, with the Cosmography and 
dyscription thairof, compilit be the noble clerk malster Hector Boecc 
chaimon of Abwlene. Translatit laitly in our vulgar ami commoun 
langage, be niaister Johne Bellenden Archedeue of lU array, And Im- 
prentit in Edit! burgh, be me Thomas Davidson, prenter to the Kyngis 
nobyll grace ’ (about 1540). 
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ar cumyn to the just measure and quantite of geis, thay He in 
the aire, as othir fowlis dois, as was notabl}^ provjm in the yeir 
of god ane thousand iiii hundred Ixxxx in sicht of money 
pepyll hesyde the castell of Petslego, ane gret tre was hroclit 
he alluvion and flux of the see to land. This wonderfiill tre 
was brocht to the lard of the ground, quhiik soiie efter gart 
devyde it be ane saw. Apperit than ane multitude of worniis 
thrawiiig thaym self out of sjnidry hollis and horis of this tre. 
Sum of thaym war rude as thay war but new schapin. Sum 
had baith held, feit, and wjmgis, bot they ha.d no fedderis. 
Sum of thaym war perfit schapin fowlis. xit last the pepyll 
havand ylk day this tre in mair admiration, brocht it to the 
kii’k of Sanct Androis besj'de the town of Tyre, qiihare it 
remains yet to our dayis. And within two yeris efter liapnit 
sic ane lyk tre to cum in at the firth of Tay besj’de Bunde 
wormeetin and hollit full of young geis in the saniyn maiier. 
Siclike in the port of Leith beside Edinburgh within few yeris 
efter hapnit sic ane lyke cais. Ane schip namit the Christofir 
(efter that sclio had lyin iii yeris at ane anldr in ane of thir 
His, wes brocht to leith. And becaus hir tymnier fas apperit) 
failj^eit, sho was brokin down. Incontinent apperit fas afore) 
al the inwart partis of hir wormeetin, and all the hollis tliairof 
full of geis, on the samyn manor as we have schawin. Attoure 
gif oiiy man wald allege be sane argument, that this Christofer 
was maid of fir treis, as grow allanerly in the ilis, and that all 
the rutis and treis that growis in the said Ilis ar of that nature 
to be fynaly be nature of the seis resol vit in geis, We preif the 
cuntre thairof be ane notable example schawin afore our ene. 
Maister Alexander Galloway person of Kynkell was with ws in 
thir Ilis, gevand his mynd with maist ernist besynes to sex'che 
the verite of thir obscure and mysty dowtis. And be adventure 
liftit up ane see tangle hyngand full of mussill schellis fra the 
rate to the branchis. Sone efter he oi3nit ane of thir mussyll 
schellis, bot than he was mair astonist than afore. For he saw 
na fische in it bot ane pei^fit schapin foule smal and gret ay 
eifering to the quantite of the schelL This clerk knawiii ws 
richt desirus of sic imcoiith thingis, come haistely with the 
said tangle, and opnit it to ws with all circumstance afore re- 
liersit. Be thir and mony othir resonis and examplis we can 
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not beleif tliat tliir clakis ar x>ro(lacit be oiiy nature of treis or 
nitis tliairof, but allaiier] 3 " by the nature of the Occeane see^ 
quliiik ii^ tlio cans and production of mony wonderful tliingiri. 
And becaiis the rude and ii^noraiit pepyl saw oft^’nies the fnitis 
that fel of the treis (quhilkis stnde neir the see) coiivertit within 
seJiort tjuno in geis, tliai belevit tluit tliir geis grew apon the 
treis liingaiul be thair nebhis siclik as a}>pi])is and nthir froiis 
hingis be thair stalkis, bot thair opinionn is nocht to be susienit. 
For als sone as thir appiiiis or frutis fallis of the ire in the see 
iiude, tliay grow iirsi worineetm. And be schort x>roeess of iyme 
ar alterat in gois. 

About 3400 Maundeville, wi'iting of the Beniakes, 
says : In oure coiintree woren trees, that bcreii a fruy t, 
that becomes briddes fleoynge.’ 

In 1387 Trovisa {Hujdeii Rail Series, i. 335) relates : 
‘ There beeth bcrnakes foules licho to w} l.dtj gees ; 
kynde bryngetb. hem forth wondorliche out of trees/ 

On an old Catalan Map (a.I). 3375), published in the 
JSfotkes et ExLraits des Mamtscrlls de la BlhHalkeqm 
da Ro% vol. xiv, by MM. Buchon and Tastu, tliore is 
the following note on Ireland : 

Encara mes, hi a arbres als qnals angels hi sont porfatB axi 
con a hgam madura. (Bien plus, il y a dcs arbres qui portent 
des oiaeaux comma d’autres arbres portent des llgues mhrus.) 

The editor adds : 

Fazio degli TJbei'ti, aniplificatenr et tradiieteiir a la foie clc 
Solinus, semblo avoir servi de guide an redacteur des petltes 
legendes ecrites sur F Atlas Catalan- Fazio ecrivait son i>oenie 
11 BitMmmdo vers Ics annees 1355"*! 367. On lit (cap. xxiii, 
lib. iv):— 

Non diedi ftS, xna fania e tra costoro 

Ch’arbor vi son <Ii tanta nianiviglia 

Che fanno nccelli, e questo h ii frutto loro/ 

^ Vm/ez encore Manttter ci JV. de Belle-^Fore&i, CoamograpMe uni’^ 
mreelle, p. 800, ed. de U7B. 
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The Jews also seem to have been interested in this 
(]^uestion, which touched them by I'aising a doubt 
whether Barnacle geese should be killed as flesh oi’ as 
fish. Mordechai (Riva, 1559, leaf 142 a) asks whether 
these birds are fruits, fish, or flesh, i. e. whether they 
must be killed in the Jewish way, as they would if 
they were flesh. He describes them as bii'ds which 
grow on trees, and he says that JRabbi JeJmdah of 
Worms (died 1216) -used to say that he had heard from 
his father. Rabbi Samuel of Speyer (about 1150), that 
Rabbi Jacob Thaon of Ramerii (died 1171, the grand- 
son of the gi’eat Rabbi Rashi, about 1 140) had decided 
that they must be killed as flesh. This would carry 
the legend back to the twelfth century ; and it is cer- 
tain, at all events, that Rabbi Isaak of Corbeil, in his 
‘ Sofer Mizwoth Katan ’ (1277) prohibited the eating 
of Barnacle geese altogether, because they were neither 
flesh nor fish.^ 

The ‘ Zohar’ again, which is supposed to have been 
compiled, not to say forged, by its first editor, Moses 
ben Shem Toh de Leon, in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, states that Rabbi Ava had seen 
trees whose branches became birds which grew out of 
them. 

In the thirteenth century the legend seems widely 
spread all over Europe. Yincentius Bellovacensis 
(1190-1264), in his Speculum Naturce xvii. 40 (not as 
usually quoted xvi. 40), states that Pope Innocent III, 
at the General Lateran Council, 1215, had to prohibit 
the eating of Barnacle geese during Lent. He writes ; 

* See Monaigsehri/tpuT' QesoMehte und TFissetiscAafi des J udenthums, 
ed, Frankel. Graetz, 1869, Eebruar. 
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Barliafcs suiit aves de ligno cresceiifces, quas vulgos hernestiw 
sive bcrnekas appellat. Fertar enini quod lignum do abieie 
mariiiis aqiiis iueidena quuin ^uccessu temporis piitrescore 
eoperit, biimorem ox so crassum emifciit : ox quo doiisato for- 
luantiir pamo species avium ad magnitudinem alaudaruiu. 
rriniuinquo sunt nudio. Foiiido maturanies scant iic 

rostris ud lignum xK'inlentes i>er marc fiiiitant usque ad iiiaiuri- 
tatem, donee se coimnoraiites abrumxiaiit sicque ercseant et 
roborontur ns(iu<} ad debitam forinam. Has mulias et ijisi 
vidimus virosque Mde dignos qui eas adliuc xmndenles se vidisse 
tesiati sunt. Aiiseribus iniiiores sunt, eo]or<;ni liabent cinereiim 
ac nigrum ; pedes ut amitos. sed nigrus. De bis auiem Jacobus 
Aclionensis ex>iscopns in Orientali llisioria loquens dicit quod 
arborcis sunt super rijms niaris, de rpiibus luo jirocrcanl ni% rostris 
iufixis arboribus dependentes. Tempore vero maiuriiatis (ix 
arboiibus decidunt, ac })er increruenia x^orlicieiites sieut aves 
ceteroa volaro incipxunt. Yenimtanieii nisi decidoutes eit-o 
aquam invenerint, vivere non xiossunt, qmmi in aquis t^st nuiri- 
mentum oarum et vita. Notanduin autein quod non in ramorum 
smnxnitatibus, sed in iirboruni eorticibus ac sti]>iiibus |H!ndent. 
(Jreseuiit auiem arboris liumox'e ot roris infusiono, donee lnibentL‘s 
Xdnmas ac I’obur vitjo eorticibus abrumpaidur* Do bis itaque 
certuni est quod in orbe nostro circa Germaniam iiec per coitimi 
gignunt nee generantur. Be*! nec earum coiium apud nos ullus 
boniinum vidit. Unde et carnibus eai'uni In XL nonnulli eiiani 
Cbristiani in nostra tetate in iocis ubi avium hujusmudi copia 
est uti solebant. Sed Innocentius pai>a tertiiis in Lateranensi 
Concilio generali hoc ultra fieri vetuit. Hib voiucres lierbis et 
graminibus (ut anseres), vivunt, x^otum vero diherre sicca come- 
dentes nulluterms x>ossunt. 

The JaeohtiB Achoyiensis, episcopns, wlioni Viooeii"- 
tins cxnotes, is Jacob de Vitriaco (died in 1244). In liis 
‘ Historia Orientalis/ mjy. 91, lie gives tiic following 
account ; 

In quibusdam x"jartibus Flandrisc aves ex arboribus procreantui 
rosiris arboribus infixis dex>endentcs ; x>OHtquam autem tempos 
maturitatis advenerit, ex raxnis statim decidunt, et sioufe aiim 
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Yolneres volare incipiunt. Carnis autem earum in quadragesima 
manducant, nec aliqua admiratione daeuntur qui talia videre 
frequenter consueverunt. 

Tlie cliief antliorityj however, of Yincentiiis Bello- 
vacensis is Thomas Oantimpratensis^ the famous author 
of the Bonum IT niversale de Apihus, He was like- 
wise the author of the Liher de Ifaturd Rerimi, which 
has never been published, though it was one of the 
principal storehouses for those who wrote on natural 
history during the Middle Ages. He was a pup^il of 
Alheriiis Magmis. His book. Be Ahiturd Rcrum^ was 
written about 1230-1 544; he says iiiiaself that he 
spent nearly fifteen years over it. In a Gernian 
traiislation of his “work Konrad von Meggenherg 
(ed. Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 186]), we find the following 
short account of our bhd, there called the Bacliat : — 

BmhuiUs haizt ain bachad und liaizt etswa ain wek. das ist 
ain vogel der welist von liolz, und das lioiz biit vil iist an im, 
dar aiiz die vcigel waclisent, also daz ir zemel vil an dem x^aiina 
hangt, die vdgel sint Mainer, wan die gens und liabeiit ftisz 
sam die iinten, sie sint aber swarz an der varb relit sam 
asohenvar, si iiangent an den paumen mit den snllbeln und 
hangent an don rinden und an den stammen der pamn, si 
valient pel zeit in daz nxcr und wacbsent auf dem, mer, unz si 
beginnent ze fliegen. etiaicli laut azen die vogel, aber Inno- 
eentiiis der vierd pitbist des namen verxidt die selben vogel in 
eineni concili ze Lateran. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
before the Lateran Council, Gervasius of Tillmy 
mentions the same story with greater detail, and 
localises it in England. In his Otia Imjwrialia 
(written about 1211} he says (lii 123): 

Be avibus ex arboribus nascentibus, cum secundum insitam 

II. X X 
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priiiiaiii creo>tionis miiuvam ex primif? goneraiii-ilHis aTiiiiKilla 
prodt*ant pwr g-onerationem efc corj-apfclonenij novum et iiiao- 
clituiii ext apud oiunos j^era^^qne nationes qooil in quadam 
iiiajorlrf Driiaijiute |>arie quoLitUaimm esL Ecee eiiim in ar- 
cliiepis'copatu Caiiiaariensi, coiiiiUdu Caiiihn, ad coiifiiuiim alj- 
Latiie cle FaverliOHliam in lltiore marls arljiisculre naseiiiifair 
ad quail salicinii. Ex Isiis iin<li pull nla, nt veliit i'otnrni 
germ i iiatio Ills j)ro null fcii, cuuique seeundiuii luiupora ci'ealiouis 
cxcreveriufc, formantur in avicula.s, qme post dies iiaiiirej da, Los 
rosi.ro depeiidentj efc vlviilcatie, facia leni alarum sueciissatione 
quasi puerpiirio cousummaiOj in mare deciilnnt, (^h quumloque 
marlrds (luctibiis oxpositau limnanis coni act ibns siibiralmiitnr. 
Aves ishe ad qiiaiiiiiatem modleoruui tinseriiin crescuiifc, pennis 
variis et tmcinis iiiiermixiai. Qiiauragi'simall tempore assake 
coHiediiJit ur, consideraia }a4ius ad hoc nailvU) prociissioiiCj quam 
carnis sapid iiaie. Avein valgus harneka^i nomhiat. 

ISfay, evun as far back as the twelfth coutury we 
finds ill the time of Henry II. (1154—89), the same 
story, and even then so firmly cstahlislied that 
Glvaldxm Camhrensis found it necessary to protest 
against the custom then prevailing of eating these 
Barnacle geese during Lent, because they were not 
birds hut fishes. This is what Giraldus says in his 
Topograplda H'ibernicB : ^ 

* Silvester Gimldns CambrenHis, Topo/jrapMa ITihernieBf in AnfjHm^ 
No7*mcmHi(;aj IlihemicUf Oamhricci, u 'ovierihiis ^cripta, Frauliofurtb 
p. 700 (imcler Heurj .11., 1154~&9). 

'Bimt et aves liic multie qiine TJurnaete vocaiitiir: quan unniin in 
modum contra Batnrain iiatura producii; Aucis qrudoui pal 
Sandies, sed miiiores* Ex lignis Bainqno a]>iogniB per ti*q!i<.>ra devoluiiB, 
prime quHsi gniinni na»cnutiir* Dchhic taiiKpiam ab alga ligno co* 
lisercnie condiylibiis testis ad liberioreiu formatiunoni inclu.saq per resfra 
depondent: et sic quousquo procoKau tempeadB finnain plumarrim ves* 
tituram indates vel in aquas deckluni, vel in alTis liberiateni voktii se 
transfenmt. ex sacco ligrioo marineque occulta irimls admiramlaquc 
aeimnii rafcione aliiuenta siuiul increuientaque suHcipiuuk Yidi multo- 
ties ociilis mcie plus quain milic niiiiuta luijusmodi avium c<»rpttBcola,in 
Mttoremaris ab ono liguo dependontia testis inclusa et Jam formate. 
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There are in this place nianj^ birds which are c^led. Be macce: 
against nature, iiatare produces them in a most extraordinarj 
way. They are like marsh -g-eese, but somewhat smaller. They 
are produced from fir timber tossed along the sea^ and are at 
first like gum. Afterwards they hang down their beaks as 
if from a seaweed attached to the timber, surrounded by shells^ 
in order to grow more freely. Having thus, in iDrocess of time, 
been clothed with a strong* coat of feathers, the}’- either fall into 
the water or fly freely away into the air. They derive their 
food and growth from the sa.p of the wood or the sea, by a 
secret and most wonderful i^rocess of alimentation. I have 
frofiiieiitly, with my own eyes, seen more than a thousand of 
these small bodies of birds^ hanging down on the sea-shore 
from one piece of tiiiibor, enclosed in slielis, and already 
formed. They do not breed and lay eggs, like other birds ; 
nor do they ever liabch any eggs ; nor do they seem to build 
nests ill any corner of the earth. Hence bishops and cloigyiiien 
in some parts of Ireland do not scruiiie to dine of these birds at 
the time of fasting, because they are not ilesli, nor born of flesh. 
But these are thus drawn into sin ; for if a man during Lent 
had dined of a leg of Adam, our first parent, who was not born 
of flesh, surely we should not consider him innocent of having 
eaten what is flesh. 

Then follows more to the same effect, which we 
may safely leave out. What is important is this;^ 
that in the twelfth century the belief in the mira- 
culous transformation of the Barnacle shell into the 
Barnacle g'oose was as firmly established as in the 
seventeenth centuiy ; and that, on that belief, another 


Non ex liarmn coitn (ut in avibus assolet) ova gigrmnfcnr, non avis in 
eanim procreatione iinquam ovis iucubafc : In nuUis terrarum angiilis 
vel lihidhii vacarc vel nidifeare videntur. Unde efc in quibusdam Hi- 
btruire partilnis, avibus istis tamqiiam non cai'neis quia de came non 
natts, cpiscujH et viri religiosi jejuniorum tempore sine delictn vesci 
Boleiit. Sed hi qiildem scrupulose moventur ad delictum. Si quis enim 
ex primi parentis earnei quidem, licet de caine non natb fcinore come- 
disset, enm a carnium esu non immunem arbitrarer.* 

'K 'Si a 
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belief bad grown up, namely, that Barnacle geese 
mig’bt safely be eaten during Lent. I am infomiod 
that in Brittany Barnacles ai’o still allowed to be 
eaten on Fridays, and that tlio Boman Cutliolic Bishop 
of Ferns may give permission to peopilc out of bis 
diocese to eat these birds at bis table. 

How long befoi-o Girahlus tbe fable existed it is 
difficult to tell. I find, however, that a eanlliial of the 
cioventh century, Peti'us Damituvus., refers to a .sirailar 
stoiy in one of his letters. Speaking, as it would seem, 
of India, or of an island near India, lie says : 

Undo efc terra iila oeciduti parlilraM iiane eonstiuida eat dijjfui- 
tafcem ufc ex arborum rainis volucro.s ■i)X’udeuni., o(. ad poiuoruin 
similitutliiiem anhruiti affpio peinia.ti fruciuK enui!}ii’,nt '? Sictit 
onim relbnint, qni so vidisso loKtaiitnr, iiioidifc ’pfij- 

dulmn quid ox ramo suspoxidi, doindo in liuayinfiii volncris, 
speeioinque fonuari : pusti'onio qtiaiiiuliuncuinquo pliuiio.-eeiiM, 
liiatu roatri sese ab arboro dividit, .siwpiu novas aei-ia Labitafur 
ante prune disoit volai’O qnam vivere. Uniiavei'o quis {(d. viri id Ik 
divinto magnalia qine contra ccnnumuoin natunim ordiueiu liunt, 
eaumerare suJiiciat.' 

This passage is supposed to rest on the autiutriiy 
of Eustathius, in his Comoiieitlary on the IFex- 
ameron, published by Leo Alsatius in IG.'iiO. But 
that Commentary is now admitted not to be tlie work 
of Eustathius, nor does it seem to eoutaiu. the passage 
quoted liy Petrus Damianus. 

It must not be supposed that, during the five 
centuries through which wo have traced tiiis legend, 
it was never contradicted. It was contradicted liy 
Albertus Magnus (died 1280), wffio declares that ho 


’ JEpiat. lib. ii. ep. xvii. p. 238. Paris, 1610. 
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saw those bii-ds lay eggs and hatch them.^ It was 
contradicted hy Roger Bacon (died 1294). .^Eneas 
Sylvius^ (afterwards Pope Pius II., 1458-64), when 
on a visit to King James (1393-1487; reigned 1424— 
37), iiifpired after the tree, and he complains that 
miracles will alwaj’s flee farther and farther; for 
when he came to Scotland to see the tree, he was 
told that it grew farther noi’th in the Orchades. 

In 1599, Dutch sailoi's, who had visited Greenland, 
gave a full description of how they found there the 
eggs of the real Barnacle geese (which they in Dutch 
Ccxlled rotganse'ii ) ; how they saw them hatcliing, and 
heard them cry rot, rot, rot ; how they killed one of 
them with a stone, and ate it, together with sixty eggs.® 

^ ^Barbates mentiendo quidam diciiiifc a%’es: qims vulg'iis bonngas 
(baumgans ?) voeat : co qtiod ex arboribns nasci di cunt nr a quibiiH 
stipite et ramia dependent : et succo qni intei* corticem e>t niitrilce : 
dlcunt etiam aliqnando ex putridis lignis Iicec aniimdiain niari generari : 
et prascipue ex abietiim putredine, assei-entes quod nemo unqiiain vidii 
bas aves coire vol ovare : et boc omnino absurdiim est : quia ego et nmlt! 
mecum de sooiis vi<.limu&i eas et coire et ovare et puUos nutx*ire siciit in 
aiiteliabitis diximuss : lisecavis caput babet quasi pavonis. Pedes autem 
nigros ut cyginis ; et sunt mombrana conjuiicti digit! ad nataridum : et 
simt in durso cinereoe nigredinia : et in ventre subalbidie, aliquantuni 
miiiores anseribus .’ — De Animalihiis, lib. xxiii. p. 1S6. 

® ^ Scribit tamen ETKas Sylvius de bac arbore in huno modnm : 

Audlveramus nos olim arboram esse in Scotia, quae supra ripam flu- 
iiiiuis enata friictus produeeret, anetarum formam liabeiitos*, et eos qui- 
dem cam maturitati proxinii essent sponte sua decidere, alios in terram^ 
alios in aqiiam, et in terrain dejcctos putrescere, in aquam vero demersos ^ 
Hiox animatos enatare sub aquis et in aerem pluniis pennisque evolare. 
Be qua re cum aviclius investigaremus dum essemiis in Scotia apud 
Jacobum regem, liominem quadratum et multa piuguedine gravem, 
dklicimus miracula semper remotius fugere, famosamque arborem non 
in Scotia sed apud Orcliades insulas inveniri.” ’ — Seb. Munster, Cosmo- 
graphic, p. 40. 

^ Trots Natiijaiiom faites par les MoHamHais SepienMou, par 
Gei*ard da Vora, Paris, 1599, p. 112. 
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Nevertliclcss, the old legend appcixred again and 
again, and the birds continued to be eaten by the 
priests during Lent, without any qualms of con- 
scienco. Aldrovcmchis, in his Onviiholofjia, 1C03 
(Jib. sis.), tells us of an Irisli prie.st, of the name of 
Octavianus, who assured him with an oath on the 
Gospel that ho had seen the birds in their i-ude slate 
and handled them. And himself, after 

weighing all the evidence for and against the mira- 
culous origin of the Earnaclc goose, arrived at the 
conclusion that it is better to err with the majority 
than to argue against so many eminent writer.s.’- In 
1629 a Count Maier published at Frankfort a book, 
De Volucri Arhorea (On tlic Tree-lfird), in which ho 
explains the whole process of its birth, and indulges 
in some most absurd, not to say blasphemous sjjecu- 
lations.^ 

But how did this extraordinary stoi-y arise 1 Why 
should anybody ever have conceived the idea that a 
bird was produced from a shell ; and this particular 
bird, the Barnacle goose, from this particular shell, 
the Barnacle shell? If the story was once started, 
there are many things that would keep it alive ; ah<l 
its vitality has certainly been extraordinary. Thei-o 
axe certain features about this Bai-naclc shell which 

^ ^Mallm iamen cum plurlbus errare quam tot fierlptoribiw clarls- 
simie oblatrare quibus priBter id quod de cpiu*inero cliciuiiu eat, favot 
etiam quod est ab Aristotolo prodituni, genus Hcilicet quoddam 

navigiis putrescent te fece spuraosa aduasci/ (F* 173, 47») 

^ The fourth chapter has the following headings ^ Quod linirt j»ropritw 
hujus voiucris generationiB sit ut referat duplici mvX natura, vegatabili 
at amimali, Christum Beam at hominem, qui quoqiie sine patre et maire, 
ut ezisiit/ 
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to a careless observer might look like the first 
rudiments of a hir’d. The feet in particular, with 
which these animals catch their food and convey it 
into the shell, are decidedly like very delicate feathers. 
The fact, again, that this fable of the shell-geese 
offered an excuse for eating these birds during Lent 
would, no doubt, form a strong support of the common 
belief, and invest it, to a certain extent, with a sacred 
character. In Bombay, where, with some classes of 
people, fish is considered a prohibited article of food. 


Fig. 29. 



the priests call it sea-vegetahle, under which name 
it is allowed to be eaten. No one would suspect 
LinnfBus of having shared the vulgar error; never- 
theless, ho retained the name of anatifera, or duck- 
hearing, as given to the shell, and that of Bernicla, as 
given to the goose. 

I believe it was language which first suggested, or 
at all events strongly supported, this myth after it 
had once been started. We saw that the shells were 
regularly and properly called bernaculce. We also 
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8aw tliat tlic Bariiaclo goeso were eniiglit in IrrlancI 
It was against tlie Irislj Msliop.s that Girahlns Oa.ni- 
hrerisis wrotr\ lla.ining lliom for tlieir prosiiiiiptioii 
in eating tlicso birds dining Lent: and we learn 

frojn later sources that tlio cliseovery made l>v the 

Irish priests was readily adopted in Franco. Now 
Iivlaiid is called llihenua; and I believe these lilrds 
%v ere originally called IIlJiernivcG, or II Ujev'ittrv.laL Tlie 
first syllable -wa.s dropt, as not liaving the nx.-ce!it 5 
just as it wa,s dropt in tbe Italitiii verno, winter, 
instead offw/’no. TItis dropping of the first s\lleJ»le 
3S b}^ no means unusual in Latin words which, througli 
the Yulgar Latin of the monks, fount 1 ihcfir xvay into 
the Tiiodeam Iloiaajice dialects;,'^ and we actually find 
in the laediteval Latin dictionaries the word lylvvrui- 
ghmi in the Iriincatod form of leraaglinnr The Ifirds, 
therefore;, being called ITihcrnicvIcG, then Berrrividxv^ 
■were sjmonymous -with the slielLsj eqiutlly calhnl 
Bernacuhui and as their names s(‘eincd oiio. so the 
cr<3atu3’es \vcre supposed to be one. Lvciyihing afier*- 
■wards seemed to conspire to confirm the lirst nustakc, 
and to invest what was originally a good Irish cmnml 
with all the dignity of seientifiCj and the solemnity of 
theological truth* 

It should be mentioned, however, that there is 


^ Of. Diez, Or, p. Ifi2: ro/#f?/j2<7=slnnnido* 

re^eoro » t*|>i!4co|iaR. 
ehivsa ei^cleBia. 

® Of. I>si ^ BertiagUtni, ])r.» Jlybenia'^liun, ni fallor, 

fruBieutuinA Seo also wrtiaginm^ and panm It. Fr, 

hernie^ a coarse hIuIF for cloakH ; also a cloak made of it, a ; 
from Hibernia, where it was inauufacturud ; Donkin, I^omance Die* 
3ffowar|^, s, v* 
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^niotlier clerivaiioii of the name Bernaeida^ 'wliicli 
ivas suggested to Gesnoi' by one of liis correspondents. 

JoaniiC!-^ Cains (lie says) writes to me in a letter: ^ I believe 
tbat the bird wliicli wc call Anser hremilniis^ others Bernaelus^ 
CJiig’lii. io be called Bernclaais; for the old Britons and ihe 
modern Scots called, and call, the wild goose Clahe. Hence 
they still retain the name which is corrupted with us, Lalce or 
Benlake, i e. laho-goose, instead of FencMahe ; for our peoiile 
frequently change letters, and say hem for IrenJ {lUsioria 
AnhiitiUiwi, lib. iii. p. 110.) 

His idea, therefore, was, that the name wa>s derived 
from Scotch ; that in Scotch the bird was called Bren- 
clake ; that this was pronounced B&rnclake^ and then 
Latinised into bernclactis. There is, however, this one 
fatal objection to this etymology, that among the very 
Bximerous varieties of the name Bevnicida^^ not one 

* Tlie name even in Lathi varies. In ornUliolo^ieal works the fob 
lowing names occur, all intended for the same bird, though I do not wish 
to vouch for their correctness or authenticity ; 

MuglUh : Bernacle, Scotch goose, Tree Geese, Bi'ant Geese. Scotch : 
Olakis or claiks, clak-guse, claik-gces, Bariiaole, Orcadcs: Bodgaun. 
JDitich : Batgans. German : Baumgans. Banish : Bay-gaas, Bad- 
garis. Norioeginn : Baatne-gans, goul, gagl. Icelandic : Hehingen. 
French : Ben inch e, Cane h collier. Honnette, Beligieuse ; Maeque- 
rolle, (?) Macreuse. (?) Latin : Bernicula, Bernacula, Bernucla, Ber- 
nicla, Bernecla, Beriiecela (Fred. II. Imp., de Arte Feimyith*), Bernaca, 
Beruicha, Bornecha, Berneca, Bernichia, Branta (ab atro colore an^“e^ 
scoticns), Beniesta, Barneta (Gervasius Tilb.), Barnaces (Brompton, 
p. 1072), Barliata (Isidoriis), Barbata (Albertus Magnus). Barbata 
(or Barbates) may be misread for Barliata or Bachad?©, 

Cf. Du Cange, s. v. Menage^ s. v. Bernache, Diefenbacli, GJossarmm 
Ij<dinO'”Gerni(tnivnm : ‘ Galli has MacqufrolJes et Macnmes appel- 
lant, et tempore Quadragesiiiiali ex Kormannia Barisios deferunt. Sed 
revera deprebensum est a Batavis, ansei*es hosce ova parere/ &c. 
(Willoughby). 

Another name is given by Scaliger. Julius Casar Scaliger, ad Arii^i, 
de BlantiSy lib. I : — ^ Anates (inquifc, melius dixlsset Anseres) Oceani, 
quas Annorioi partim Orahrans, partim BernacMas vocant. Ese cxmntur 
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comes at all near to BernclacMS. Otherwise claliG or 
claih certainly means goose ; and tlio Barnacle goose, 
in particnlar, is so ealledd As to hrcm, it means in 
compounds dark, sucli as the A. S. branwyrt, black- 
bei'ry, diflereut from hruneivyrti brownwort, water 
beto3iy ; and Jamieson gives us as Scotch hranded, 
hranrnt, adj., having a reddish-brown colom-, as if 
singed by fire; a branded cow being one almost 
entirely brown. A brant-fox is a fox with black feet. 
Braritu, we saw, was a name given to tho Barnacle 
goose ; and it was said to be given to it on account of 
its dark colour. 


Bt. Cliristoplier* 

How easily in cases like this a legend grows up to 
remove any difficulty that might be felt at iianieB no 
longer understood^ can be proved by many a me<]imval 
legend, both sacred and profane. 

You know the story of St. CJhrlstoplier. The Le-* 
genda Aurea^ says of him that he was a Caiiaanitcj 
very tall and fearful to look at. 

He would not serve anybody who had himself a master ; and 
when he heard that his lord was afraid of the devil, he left him 
and became himself the servant of the devil. One day% however, 
when passing* a Gi'oss, he observed that his new master was 
afraid of the Cross, and learning that there 'was one more 
powerful than the devil, he left him to enter the Bervieo of 
Christ. He was instructed by an old hermit, but being iinahie 
to fast or to pray, he was told to serve Christ by carrying 

ex pntrediiie naiifnigioruin, pcadentque rostm a ma trice, quoad abaolut® 
decidant in subjectas aqiian, imde slbi stafJm viciinn qiiairuiit: viaentio 
interea spectaculo penwiles, motitantonqiie tom peden, turn alas.* 

^ Brompton, Ckrmiicle. of Irelandy col. 1072, ap* Jun. 

^ Jjegenda A area, eai». 100. 
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travellers across a deep river.^ This be did, until one day be 
was called three times, and the third time he saw a child that 
wished to he carried across the river. He took him on his 
shoulders, but his weight was such that he could hardly reach 
the opposite shore. When he had reached it, the Child said to 
him he had carried Christ Himself on his shoulders, in proof 
whereof the stick which he had used for many years, when 
planted in the earth, grew into a tree. 

Many more miracles are said to have happened to 
him afterwards, till at last he suffered the death of a 
martyr. 

It is clear, and it is not denied even by Eoman 
Catholic writers, that the whole legend of St. Chris- 
topher sprang from his name, which means ‘he who 
bears Christ.’ That name was intended in a spiritual 
sense, just as St. Ignatius took the name of Tlieo- 
2yhovus^ ‘he who hears God,’ namely, in his heart. 
But, as in the case of St. Ignatius, the people who 
martyi'ed him, when tearing out his heart, are said to 
have found it miraculously inscribed with the name 
of God, so the name of Christophorus led to the legend 
just quoted. Whether there was a real Chi-istophorus 
who suffered martyrdom under Decius, in Lycia, 

^ According to a late Latin laymn^ it w«as tlie Bed Sea tlirongh wMcli 
Claristoplier carried tiie travellers. 

*0 sancte Obristopliore, 

Qui portasti Jesum Giiristiim, 

Per mare rubrnm, 

Kec franxisti crurum, 

Et hoc est non mirum, 

Quia fnisti magnum virum/ 

® *The accent placed on the pennltima of deofSpos^ as the word fs 
written in the saiiit^s acts, denotes it of an active signification, one that 
carrieth God j hut of the passive, earned of God, if placed on the ante- 
penultima/*— Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints, vol* h* p. 1. 
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250 A.D., WO cannot tell; liut even Allian. Butler, in 
his Lives of the Saints aflinits that Hherc seem to 
he no other grounds than his name for iJte vulgar 
notion of Ins grciut stature, tlie oi'igin of which seems 
to have heon ruerolj" allegorical, as Earoriius observes, 
and as Vida has expressed in an cijigj'am on this 
saint : 

Cliristopliore, inlisam quod eum usque it cordc gereLas, 

Pictores Ciiristuui dant tibi lem huiuorisd 

‘The enormous statues of St. Christopher, still to 
be seen in many Gothic cathedrals, expressed his 
allegorical wading through the sea of trihulnXions, 
by which the faithful meant to signify the many 
sutferings through which he arrived at eternal life.’ 
Before he was called Christophorus his name was 
Eeprohus ; so says the Lcgenda Atirea,. Others, im- 
proving on the legend, represent his original name 
to have been Ojferus,^ the second part of Ch vistoferus, 
thus showing a complete misundcu’standing of the 
original name. 


St. trxBUla. 

Another legend, winch is supposed to owe its origin 
to a similar misunderstanding, is that of Ursula and 
the 11,000 Virgins, whoso bones are shown to the 
present day in one of the churches of Cologne. I'liiis 
extravagant number of martyred virgins, wliich is not 
specified in the earlier legends, is said to have arisen 
from the name of one of the companions of Ursula 

» Vida, 26, t. ii. p. 150. 

* Maury, L^tjeudes jpieuses^ p. 
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being XlTidecimella'^ — an explanation very plausible, 
though I must confess that I have not been able to 
find any authoiity^ for the name Undecim.ella. 

Bosiaventiira. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose tbat these 
and other legends were invented and spread inten- 
tionally. They were the natural productions of the 
intellectual soil of Europe, where the seeds of Chris- 
tiaiiitj^ had been sown before the wild weeds of the 
ancient heathen mythology were rooted up and burnt. 
They are no more artificial, no more the work of in- 
dividuals;, than the ancient fables of Greece, Rome, 
or India ; nay, we know that the Church, which has 
sometimes been accused of fostering these supersti- 
tions, endeavoured from lime to time to check their 
rapid growth, but in vain. What happened at that 
time was what will always haj)pen when the great 
masses are taught to speak the language before they 
have learnt to think the thoughts of their rulers, 
teachers, apostles, or missionaries. What in the mind 
of the teacher is spiiitual and true becomes in the 
mouth of the puj)il material and frequently false. 
Yet, even in their corrupt form, the words of the 
teachers retain their sacx’ed character ; they soon forin 
an integral part of that foundation on which the 

^ * L’Histoire de sainte TJrsnle et des onze miile vierges doit son 
origino h rexpression des vieiix calendriers, Ursula et Undeelmella, W. 
MM.* c’est-h-dirc sainte Ui'Siile et sainte Undecimelle, vierges et mar- 
tjyres.’ — Maury, p. 2J4. 

^ Jacobus a Voragine, Legcnda Aureay cap. 158. Galfretlus Monurae- 
tensis, lib- V. cap. 9-19. Bt, Urmia und Hire Geselhchcf/t Eine kritiscb.- 
hisiorisclie Monograpbie, von Joliaiin Hubert Kessel. K.bla, 1868, 
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religious life of a -wliolo nation is built up, and the 
very teachers tromhle lest in trying to place each 
stone in its right position, tlioy might shake the struc- 
ture which it took centuries to luiild up. St. Tliomas 
(died 1.‘274} asked llonaveniura (died 1271} wdionce 
ho received the force and uiiclion which he disid.-iv ed 
in all his Avorks. BonuA ent.ura pointed to a crucitix 
hanging on the wall of iii.s cell. ‘It is that imago,’ lie; 
said, ‘ Avhich dictatc.s all my words to mo.’ ^Vbat can 
ho more simple, more true, more hitelligihlo ? But the 
saying of Bona.ventura was repealed, iiio people took 
it literally, and. in spite of all reiaon.stranees, they in- 
sisted that Bonaveiitura po."<ses.sed a talking crucifix. 
A profane miracle took the place of a sacj’ed trutli; 
nay, those who conlel understand the trnth, juid felt 
bound to protest against the vulgar error, Avere con- 
demned by the loiid-Amiced inuUitude as unhelicA^ers. 

Pictures frequently added a ncAV sanction to these 
popular superstitions. Zurlm-an painted a saint (Pierre 
Nolasquo) before a speaking crucifix. Whether the 
artist meant it literally or symbolically, w'c do not 
knoAV. But the croAA’'ds took it in the most lii.e]-al 
sense, and who was the hold preacher av'Lo Avould tell 
his congregation tho plain, thougli, no <louht, the 
more profound, meaning of the miraculous picture 
which they had once learnt to AA^orship 1 

Byrnholn 

It was a common practice of early artists to repre- 
sent raartyi's that had been executed by the SAVord, as 
carrying their heads in their hands.^ The people who 


* Mawry, p. 207 . 
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saw the sculptures could read them in one sense only, 
and they fii-mly believed that certain martyrs mira- 
culously carried their heads in their hands after they 
had been beheaded.^ Several saints were represented 
w'^ith a dove either at their side or near their ear. 
The artist intended no more than to show that these 
men had been blest with the gifts of the Holj^ Ghost ; 
but the people who saw the images firmly believed 
that the Holy Ghost had appeared to their saint in 
the form of a dove.^ Again, nothing was moi-e usual 
for an artist than to x'epresent sin and idolatry under 
the form of a serpent or a dragon. A man who 
had foright bravely against the temptations of the 
world, a pagan king who had become a convert 
to Christianity,^ was naturally represented as a 
St. George fighting with the dragon, and slaying it. 
A missionary who had successfully preached the 
Gospel and driven out the venomous brood of heresy 
or idolatry, became at once a St. Patrick, driving 
away every poisonous creature from the Hibernian 
island."* 

Now it should be observed how in all these cases 
the original conception of the word or the picture is 
far higher, far more reverential, far more ti’uly religious 
than the miraculous petrification which excites the 

^ Maurj, Lc£fend€s pieiiseSf p, 287 : ^ Cette legende se troiive dans les 
vien do saint Denis, de saint Ovide, de saiut Firaiin d’Amieiis, de saint 
Maurice, do saint Nicaise de Heims, de saint Soulange de JBourgeSy de 
saint Juste dAuxerre, de saint Lucain, de saiiite Esperie, de saint 
Dklier de Langres, et d’une fonle d’autres/ 

® Maury, p. 1S2 : ^ Et primo similis volucri mox vera volucris.’ 

^ Maury, p. 135. Eusebius, de VUd Const*, ed. Heinicher, Lipslse, 
1S30, p- 150. 

^ Maury, p. 141. 
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superstitious interest of the people at large. If Con- 
stantino or Clovis, at tlio most critical momonts of 
tlieir lives, felt that the victory came from the hands 
of the Only True God, the God revealed by Christ, 
and preached in the cities of the whole Homan Emj)ire 
]jy the despised disciples oi‘ a crucified Lord, surely 
this shores Lho power of Christianity in a far more 
majestic light than when wo arc told that these royal 
converts saw, or innjgiiiud they saw, a Hag with a 
Cross, or with the inscription, ‘In hoc s’njno vlncca.’ ^ 

If Eonaventura felt the pi'oscnco of Christ in his 
lonely cell, if the heart of Ignatius was instinct wiili 
the spirit of God, we can understiuid what Is meant, 
we can synipathise, we can admire, we cun los’o. Ikit 
if we are told that the one mercty pos-scssed a talk- 
ini’" crucifix, and that the heart of tho other was 
inscribed ■with the four Greek letters, 0EOi£, Avhat is 
that to us ? 

Those old pictures and carved images of sjtiuts 
fighting with dragons, of martyrs willing to lay down 
their lives for the truth, of inspired writers listening 
intently to tho voice of God, lose all their meaning 
and beauty if wo arc told that they wei-e oul}" men 
of bodily strength who chanced to kill a gorilla-like 
monster, or beings quite diilerent from ourselves, who 
did not die, even though tlioir heads had been severed 
from their trunks, or old mem cany Ing do^’es on eaeli 
shoulder. Those doves wUlspering into the ears of 

^ SnifOar BtorlcB are told of Aifcjuso, the ftrKt Kiii^ of who 

is Fitid to htiVG HL>en a hrilluiiit cvobH In-tum tho h.-ttlJe of Ourhiwo,, lu 
llJit), and of Waldomar II., of peoiaark. Thu rod oroi-sH of Doiiimrks 
the dates froni Wahhauar^s viefcory over the KHiookins in 

£see Dahlniaimy Qv^chlvhte rou Dmiuemark^ voL i. p. odtip 
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the prophets of old were meant for the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove and lighting upon them ; and 
the pious sculptors of old would have been horrified 
at the idea that these birds could ever be mistaken 
for real animals in a bodilj shape, dictating to the 
prophets the words they should write down. 

Everything is true, natural, significant, if we enter 
with a reverent spirit into the meaning of ancient 
art and ancient language. Everything becomes false, 
miraculous, and unmeaning, if we interpret the deep 
and mighty words of the seers of old in the shallow 
and feeble sense of modern chroniclers. 

Tlieomesiia. 

There is a curious instance of mistaken interpreta- 
tion which happened long before the days of Galileo. 
Earthquakes in later Greek were called Theomentai, 
which literally means the Anger of God. The ex- 
pression was probably suggested by the language 
of the Bible, where we meet with passages such as 
(Psalm civ. 32), ‘ He looketh on the earth, and it 
ti’cmbleth ; he toucheth the hills, and they smoke.’ 
It was in itself a most appropriate term, but it very 
soon lost its etymological significancy, and became 
the conventional and current name for earthquake. 
Nevertheless it kept up in people’s mind the idea 
that earthquakes were more immediately produced 
by the wrath of God, and differed in this way from 
thunderstorms, or famine, or pestilence. Here was 
the source of mischief. The name of Theomenia, 
which was quite true in its original conception, 
became falsified by an inadequate interpretation. 

IT. Y y 
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And wliat happened?' People wlio^ like Photiiis, 
ventured to assign natural causes that produced 
earthquakes, were cried down hy a thoughtless iiiuh 
titiide as unbelievers and heretics.'^ 

What wild mythology may spring up even in 
modern languages, may be seen from the folloAving 
passages, occurring in a letter in which a Avelkknown 
clergyman protests against the judgment of the 
Privy Council as binding on the Church. 

Wliat right (he says) has the spouse of Clirlsi (tlie Cliorcli) 
to alb" herself with the powers of the world? Surely, to do 
so is to eomndt that terrilde. sx’irltnjil adnlitoy agalusi wlileh 
her Lord has so often warned her. ... A Olaiwiisin state is 
the cdiild of the Church. It is of the Church, in sncii a stiile, 
that each individual is ‘begotten again of God in Christ Jesus 
it is by her that each is fed ; b^^ her xn*ajer and blessing that 
all state acts seek for helx> from God ; by her anoiniing that 
the sovereign is set apart for the high functions of govornnient. 
Can we, then, defend adultery between a motlnn* and her son? 
Such I believe to be, and always to have been, tiic nature ot 
union between church and state. 

By the side of suck language tke mj'tli of Clidipos 
ceaBCB to bo terrible. 


^ $eoptT]pia^ im divina [Eustath. p. 801, 24] : r7jv 0€Ofi7]viav 
pLaiTTiya (Stephan! ThcHaiinis, Didot), 

a'zetees, Jlisforiarum t^ariantm CJiilkule,% ed. KiesHeling, Lip.siaf, 
1826, V. 727 (ef. Grote, vol. I. p. u30) : — 

kv {Tt/pt<liOpd, /£arika0^ truXiP efr* oZv eiVc Xmp.bs^ dVf 

ual 0Ad0os dAAo. 

Tlieophaiies Contin. (p. 673), (Synieon Maginter, JJe Miehmle et 
Theodora) : — 

y pLiq, vmrl avvi^T) ytplaBat &€i(XfjLol pi,^yd\oi* ml avro^ u 4 ?ujtws dm/Bu^ 
itrl Tou djujBajpos ^r^pLv^yopriaat^ tXir^v fm ol aitfTfxol ovic lis dfxap- 

riwp dAX* l/tf iTk7)(rjxov7]s uSaro? yivoprat. Joamies AlalaljiB (Honnie, 
1831), p. 240 : t^s? avr^s mroMws *Avrtox^im k7)€li0€ii7fp l#tc) yaprimf^ 
d^cradrm ml 0€opi.ijplas y^PopivT^s ml Staf/xipwi/ miejxwp ml 
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Abstract Words. 

We have lastly to consider one class of words 
which exercise a most powerful influence on the 
mind. They rule the mind instead of being ruled 
by it, and they give rise to a kind of mythology, the 
effects of which are most widely extended, even at 
the present day. I pointed out before, how, besides 
such abstract names as virtue, fortune, felicity, %jeace, 
and war, there are others of a slightly different 
charactei’, which equally lend themselves to mytho- 
logical personification. A name like the Latin virtus 
was originally intended to express a quality, man- 
liness, the quality of a man, or rather every good 
quality peculiar to man. As long as this noun was 
used merely as a noun of quality, as an adjective 
changed into a substantive, no mischief could arise. 

Abstract nouns were originally collective nouns, 
and the transition is very easy from a plural, such as 
‘ the clercs ’ (clerici), to a collective or abstract noun, 
such as ‘the clergy’ (clexdcatus). Humanitas meant 
originally ‘all men,’ ‘mankind’; but hind, literally 
genus, came, like genus, to express what constitutes 
hi'nd, the qualities which all members of a kind share 
in common, and by which one particulai- kind or kin 
is distinguished from all other kinds or kins. 

But when the mind, led away by the outward 
semblance of the word virUis, conceived what was 
intended merely as a collective predicate, as a per- 
sonal subjective essence, then the mischief was done. 
An adjective had become a substantive, a predicate 
had been turned into a subject; and as there could 

T y a 
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not bo an}' I’cal and natui-al basis on which this 
spurious being could rest, it was placed, almost in- 
voluntarily, on the same pedestal on. widcli ihe 
statues of the so-called divine powers bad been 
erected ; — it was spoken of as a supornaturai oi" a 
divine being. Yirius, manliness, instead of being- 
posse, s.s<jd by man, was borself spoken of as po.ssess- 
ing’, as ruling, as inciting man. She became a power, 
a divine power, and she soon received temples, altar.s. 
and sacrifices, like oilier more ancient gods. IMany 
of those more ancient gods owed their origin to exactly 
the same intellectual confusion. We are apt to 
imagine that Duy, Kiyht, Hpri-ug. llcuvci), 

Ediilii lliver, are substantial being.s, more substantial 
at least than Vivtae or Peace. But lob us analyse, 
these word.s, let u.s look for tbe substantial liasi.s on 
which they I'cst, and we shall find that they evade 
our touch almost as much as the goddesses of Virtue 
and Peace. 


We can speak of a pebble, a daisy, a horse, or of a 
stone, a flower, an animal, as individual beings; and 
although their names are derived from some general 
quality pcctiliar to each, yet that quality is substan- 
tiated in something that exists by itself, and resists 
further analysis. But if wo speak of the Dawn, what 
do wo mean? Do we moan a substance, an indi- 
vidual, a person? Certainly not. We mean tbe tinm 
which precedes the rising of the sun. Bub then, 
again, what is time? A\diat is there subsbintial, 
individual, or personal in time, or any portion of 
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time ? Tet Language cannot help herself ; all the 
nouns which she uses are either masculine or femi- 
nine — for neuters are of later date — and if the name 
of the Dawn has once heen formed, that name will 
convey to every one, except to the philosopher, the 
idea of a substantial, if not of an individual and per- 
sonal being. We saw that one name of the Dawn 
in Sanskrit was Saranyu, and that it coincided 
literally with the Greek Erinys. It was originally 
a perfectly true and natural saying that the rays of 
the Dawn would bring to light the works of dark- 
ness, the sins committed during the night. We have 
a proverb in German : 

Kein Faden ist so fein gesponnen, 

Er komint doeli endlicli an der Soiinen. 

No thread on earth so fine is spun, 

But comes at last before the sun. 

The expression that the Erinys, Saran-yh, the 
Dawn, finds out the criminal, was originally quite 
free from mythology; it meant no more than that 
crime would be brought to light some day or other. 
It became mythological, however, as soon as the ety- 
mological meaning of Erinys was forgotten, and as 
soon as the Dawn, a portion of time, assumed the 
rank of a personal being. 

Weird Sisters. 

The Weird Sisters sprang from the same source. 
Weird meant originally the Fast?- It was the name 
given to the fii'st of the three Nomas, the German 

^ Grimm, D. M, p. 376 ; &escMc7ile der DiufscJim Sprachei p. 665. 
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Parccc. They were called Ur'^r, Vei'^a nJi, and Skiild, 
Past, Present, and Future/ ‘ das Gewordcnc,’ ‘ das 
Werdende,’ ‘ das (sein) Sollendo.’ They expressed 
exactly the same idea which the G3-oeks expressed 
hy the thread which has heen spun, the thrca<l that 
passes througli the fingcis, and the thread that is 
still on the distalf; or hy singing what has 

heen. (/d. r/ec/wiiotn), Klutho, what is (^cl 6nta'), ami 
Airu^^os, what will he (td, mellouia.). 

In Anglo-Saxon, l!7yr(? occurs fre(j[uently in the 
sense of Destiny or Fate. 

Beowulf, V. 915: ‘ Gieii a wyrd swfi hio seeal,’ 
‘Fate goes evci’ as it must.’ 

Th<3 }Yeivd Blders were intended either as destiny 
personified, or as faiidkoi, prophesying what is to 
befal man. Shakespeare retains the Saxon name, 
Chaucer speaks of them as • the fatal siidnnd 

TUe Earth. 

Again, when the ancient nations spoke of the Earth, 
they no doubt meant originally the soil on which they 
stood; hut they soon meant more. That soil was 
naturally spoken of as their mother, that is to say, 
as supplying them with food ; and this one name, 
Mother, applied to the Earth, was sufficient to impart 
to it the first elements of personality, if not of hu- 
manity. But this Earth, when once spoken of as an 
individual, was felt to bo more than the soil enclosed 
by hurdles, or walls, or mountains. 

To the mind of the early thinkers the Earth became 

^ Is Ebjsimi anotlier name for fature, Ziikun/tf menir^ anii dm?al 
from ipxoiiai^ ^Kvdw ? 
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an infinite being, extending as far as his senses and 
his thoughts could extend, and supported by nothing, 
not even by the Elephant and the Tortoise of later 
Oriental philosophy. Thus the Earth grevr naturally 
and irresistibly into a vague being, real, yet not finite ; 
poi'sonal, yet not human ; and the only name by which 
the ancient nations could call her, the only category 
of thought under which she could be comprehended, 
was that of a goddess, a bright, powerful, immortal 
being, the mother of men, the beloved of the sky, the 
Great Mother. 


nature. 

Now, it is perfectly true that we in our modern 
languages do not speak an^* more of gods and god- 
desses ; but have we in our scientific and unscientific 
vocabularies none of those nondescript beings, like 
Earth, or Dawn, or Future? Do we never use terms 
which, if rigorously analysed, would turn out to be 
without any substantial basis, resting like the Earth 
on the Elephant, and the Elephant on the Tortoise — 
and the Tortoise swinging in infinite space ? 

Take the word JS^afure. ITatura, etymologically, 
means she who gives birth, who brings foi’thl But 
who is she, or he, or it ? The ancient nations made 
a goddess of her — and this we consider a childish 
mistake — but what is Nature with us ? We use the 
word readily and constantly, but when we try to think 
of Nature as a being, or as an aggregate of beings, 
or as a power, or as an aggregate of powers, our mind 
soon drops : there is nothing to lay hold of, nothing 
that exists or resists. 
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Wliat is meant hy the oxpressioiij that fruits are 
produced by ISTaiiire ? Nature cannot bo meant here 
as an iiRlepeiidcnt power, fur we belicA'o no longer in 
a Gem or Ttilvis^ a MoUfCr ‘Euiih, bringing forth the 
fruits on which we live {zetdoro^). Gtva was one of 
the mail}/" names of the Divine ; — is Nature more or 
less to us ? 

Let us see what naturalists and philosophers can 
tell us al 30 iit Nature. 

]3uffon saj's : 

1 iiavo always spohen of the Creator, hut yon have only to 
drop that word, and put in its ph^e the power of Naiunu 

Nature (ho says a^unin) is not a thiiu-r, for it would be all ; 
Naiiiro is not a heirjj:p for that would he God. 

Nature is a living power the addsj inunense, aibenihraehi.c*’, 
all vivifying; subject to the iirst being, it has coniineuceil to 
act at His conuuaiid alone, and eoniinues to act Uis con- 
sent. 

Is this more intcdligiblo, more consistent, than the 
fables of 6Ve<Y., the mother of Uranos^ the wife of 
Uranois ? 

Cuvier thus speaks of Nature : ^ 

By one of tho?^e figures of speech to which all laiiguagf3s 
are liable, Nature has been personified; all Ixungs Unit exi,4 
have been coiled Hhc worlcs of Nature’ ; the gcneriil rnlatloiw 
of these beings auiong themselves Iiave been coIIlmI Miie laws 
of Nature.’ By tlitis considerhi.g Nature as a lujing emdowed 
with intelligence and will, though sec(inda.ry si.nd limited in its 
powers, peo])le have brought tlnunselves to say that she wnteims 
constantly over the siippoi’fc of her works, that slm do( 3 s milling 
in vain, that she always acts by the simplest means. Ifc is easy 
to see the of those x^Uilosophers who have eonferred 

^ See some excellent articles by M. Flourens, in the Journal des 
BmauiBp October 1863, p. 623» 
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oil Nature a kind of individual existence, distinct from tlie 
Creator, from the Jaws -wliieli He has imposed on the move- 
ment, and from the properties and forms which He has g'iven 
to His creatures ; and who represent Nature as acting on matter 
hy means of her own power and reason. As our knowledge 
lias advanced in astronomy, physics, and chemistry, those 
sciences have renounced the paralogisms which resulted from 
the application of figurative language to real phenomena. 
Physiologists only have still retained this habit, because, with 
the obscurity in which physiology is still enveloxied, it was 
not possible for them to deceive themselves or others as to 
their profound ignorance of vital movements, except by at- 
tributing some kind of reality to the iihantoms of their 
'anagination. 

Nature^ if wo believed all that is said of her, would 
be the most extraordinary being. She has hoiTors 
{horror vactti), sho indulges in freaks (htsiis natiirce)^ 
she commits blunders {errores naUirm^ monstra). She 
is sometimes at war with herself, for, as Giraldus told 
us, ^Nature produced barnacles against Nature'; and 
of late years have heard much of her power of 
selection. 

Nature is sometimes used as meaning simply matter^ 
or everything that exists apart from spirit. Yet more 
frequently Nature is snj>posed to be itself endowed 
with independent life, to be working after eternal 
and invariable laws. Again, we sometimes hear 
Nature used so as to include the spiritual life and 
the intellectual activity of man. We speak of the 
spiritual nature of man, of the natural laws of 
thought, of natural religion. Even the Divine Es- 
sence is not necessarily excluded, for the word nature 
is sometimes used so as to include that First Cause 
of which everything else is considered as an emana- 
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lioD, reflection, or creation. Tims Diigald Stewart 
(vol. iii. p. 246) says ; 

I neeil scarcely add that wlicn I speak of the wisdom of 
Nature, I iiioan always the wusdoni of the Aotiior of Nakire. 
The exe»refcusioii has the sanction of ammeioorial use. it is 
concise and siiiHeieiitly intelligible to candid I nqnirm's ; audit 
cnah!(is us to avoid, in our pliiiosoplncal ar.i 4 -umenl s, tht^ fre- 
quent x’ceurrenee of a name which ought never to be ineiilioned 
but with sentiments of rovereiicc. 


The Supernatural. 

Bufc while nniiire seonns thus api’iUeaMc promis- 
cuously to things matmial and spiritiial, humuji and 
di^due, language eortaiidy, on tlie other hand, helps 
xis to distinguish between the works of nature and 
the works of man, the former supplying materials fjr 
the physical, the latter for the liistojical sciences ; 
and it likewise countcnauecs the distinction Ijidween 
the works both of nature and of man on one side, and 
the Divine agencies on the otlier; the former being 
called natural and human, the lattei" supernuturul and 
superhuman. 

But now consider the havoc which must needs 
follow if people, without having clearly perce'iv(;d the 
moaning of Nature, without having agreed among 
themselves as to the strict limits of the word, ent(‘r 
on a discussion upon the Saper natural. lk‘Oi>3o will 
fight and call each other vex-y hard names for denying 
or asserting certain opinions about the Supernatural. 
They would consider it imixertinont if they -were 
asked to define what they mean by the Supernatural ; 
and yet it is as clear as anything can be that these 
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antagonists connect totally different ideas, and ideas 
of the vaguest character, with this term. 

Many attempts have been made to define the super- 
natural or the miraculous, but in every one of these 
definitions the meaning of nature or the natural is 
left undefined. 

Thus Thomas Aquinas explained a miracle as that 
which happens out of the order of natui’e (prseter 
ordinem naturje), while St. Augustine had worded 
his definition far moi’e carefully in saying that we 
call miracles what God performs out of the usual 
course of nature, as knoian to us (contra cognitum 
nobis eui’sum solitumque naturce). Others defined 
miracles as events exceeding the powers of nature 
(opus excedens naturse vires) ; but this was not con- 
sidered enough, because miracles should nob only ex- 
ceed the powers of nature, but should violate the order 
of nature (cum ad mh’aculum requiratuz*, nedum ut ex- 
cedat vires naturfe, sed prteterea ut sit prseter ordinem 
naturje). Miracles were actually divided into tkree 
classes — 1. Those above nature (supra natui’am) ; 
2. Those against nature (contra naturam) ; 3. Those 
beyond natui'e (prseter naturam). But where nature 
ended and where the supernatural began was never 
explained. Thomas Aquinas went so far as to admit 
miracles quoad nos, and St. Augustine maintained 
that, according to human usage, things were said to 
be against nature which are only against the course 
of nature, as hnown to mortals (Uioi autem humano 
more contra naturam esse quod est contra natur£B usum 
mortalibus notum). All these fanciful definitions 
may be seen carefully examined by Benedict XIV. 
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ill the first part of the luiuih hook of liis ivork 
IJe /SV}"ro>’^r//i Dei Bcfdificuiiijite el Be^dorii'tii (funo-^ 
^idzidio'iiG: 5"et BhoTihl we look in vain either there or 
anywhere else fur a definition of what is 

Here a field is open to the stndeiifc of language. 

It is his office to trace the original meaning cH' cadi 
word, to follow np its hihtor\% its changes ui* f a*in and 
ineaniiig in the scIiooIb of philosophy, in the mmket- 
place, and in the senate. He ought to show how Ire- 
<pient]y different idiais are comprehended uiidt'r one 
and the same term, and how fre<piciit]y the same idea 
is c*xpri„‘sse<l ]jy different terms. 

These two tcndmichos in language, ITomo/fynn/ and 
Polijoifymy, wldcii fav oured, as ivo saw, the aJaindant 
growth of early mytliulogy, are still assmiing their 
liOweTin fostering the growth of phihjsophical systems, 
A history of such terms as to Luioiv and to hda*rG^ 
FhtUc and JofioifCy Jtefd ami Feremiryy wmuld do 
more than anjdliing cdso to clear the philosophical 
atmosphere of our days. 

InEiteaic© of Xistug'uag'e om 

The influence which language exorcises over our 
thoughts has hecn i'elt by many philoS(.)plierR, most of 
all hy Locke. Some thought tliat influence inovitahle, 
whether for good or evil ; others supposed tliut it 
could be checked by a proper deflnilioii of words, or 
by the introduetlon of a new teehiiicid language. 
A few quotations may be useful to show h<»w imhi- 
peiident thinkers have always I'chollod against the 

^ See an excellein arfcide lately piibUrthed in the KUnhuriik 
* On the Supernatural/ aserifoud to one of our moat eminent etafeeBmen. 
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galling despotism of language, and yet Low little it 
has been shaken. Thus Bacon says : 

Baooa. 

And lastly let us consider the false appearances tliat are im- 
posed upon us by words, which are framed and applied according- 
to the conceit and capacities of the vulgar sort ; and although 
we think we govern our words, and prescribe it well, — loqueii- 
diim ut vulgus, sentiendum ut sajnentes, — yet certain it is, that 
words, as a Tartar’s how, do shoot back upon the understanding' 
of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the judgment. 
Bo as it is almost necessary in all controversies and disputations 
to imitate the wisdom of the mathematicians, in setting down 
in the very beginning the definitions of our words and terms, 
that others may know how we accept and understand them, 
and whether they concur with us or no. For it cometh to pass, 
for want of this, that we are sure to end there where we ought 
to have begun, which is in questions and diferences about 
words. 

Inoc'ke. 

Locke says : 

I am apt to imagine that, were the imperfections of language, 
as the instruments of knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a 
great many of the controversies that make such a noise in the 
world would of themselves cease ; and the way to knowledge, 
and perhax^s jieace too, lie a great deal ox^ener than it does. 

Wil&ins. 

Wilkins, when e:splaining the advantages of his 
philosophical language, remarks : 

This design will likewise contribute much to the clearing of 
some of our modern differences in religion ; by unmasking 
many wild errors, that shelter themselves under the disguise 
of affected phrases; which, being philosophically unfolded, 
and rendered according to the genuine and natural importance 
of words, will appear to bo inconsistencies and contradictions. 
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And several of tliose pretended myslerious profound notions, 
expressed in great swelling* words, wliereby some iiicn set up 
for reputation, being this way exiunined, will nppear to be 
eiilicr iioiiscnso, or very Hat and jt^nne. And ihoiigli it slioiikl 
be of no other use but this, yet -were it in these days well 
•worth a isiaif s i)aiiis and siud^"; eonsidewing the eoniiiion iiiis- 
ohief that is done, and the nuiny impostures and ciieats that 
are ijut upon men, under the disguise of tiiiected insigiiilleant 
phrases. 


Brown« 

Among modem plulosuphors. Brown dwelk most 
strongly on the same subject: 

IIow much the mere materialism of our langnago itself 
operated in darkening oiir conceptions of ttie nature of iiie 
mind, and of its various phenoiiiena, is a f|nestion wdihdi is 
obviously beyond our jmver to solve, since iiic snlniiun of it 
would imply that the mind of the solver was iiself iree from 
ihe influence which he traced and descrihed. Dui of this, at 
least, we may be sure, that it ivS ahaosl impossible for m to 
estimate the influence too liighly, fur we must not think tiiut 
its etfcct has been confined to the works of ]diiioso]»hei’s. It 
has acted much more |mwerful]y, in the familiar dLs<.*ourse iind 
silent reiiections of multitudes, that have never had the vanily 
to rank themselves as philosophers,-' thus incorporating itscif, 
as it were, with the very essence of human thought. 

In that state of social life, in which larjgougc*3 Inad their 
origin, the inventor of a word j>robably thought of little more 
than the temj}orary facility which it might give to himself and 
his companions in communicating their mui.uai waid.s and con« 
carting their mutual schemes of co-operation, iie was not 
aware that with this faint and x^erishing sound, whi<ih a slight 
difference of breathing produced, he was creating that which 
was afterwards to constitute one of the sriost hnperiHhablc of 
things, and to form, in the minds of mil lions, during every 
future age, a part of the comjdez lesson of their iniedlectual 
existence,— giving rise to lasting systems of ox^inions, wluch, 
perhax^s, but for the invention of this single word^ never coulil 
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have prevailed for a moment, and modifying sciences, the very 
cdements of which had not then begun to exist. The inventor 
of the most barbarous term may thus have had an influence on 
mankind, more important than all which the most iliastrious 
conqueror could effect by a long life of fatigue, and anxiety, 
and peril, and guilt. 

A few phrases of Aristotle achieved a much more extensive 
and lasting conquest; and are perhaps even at this moment 
exercising no small sway on the very minds which smile at 
them with scoim.^ 


Hamilton, 

Sir W. Hamiltoiij in Ms Lectihres on ITetajpltysics 
(ii. p. 312), remarks : — 

To objects so different as the images of sense and the un- 
pictarable notions of intelligence, different names ought to be 
given ; and, accordingly, this has been done wherever a philo- 
sophical nomenclature of the slightest pretensions to perfection 
has been formed. In the German language, which is now the 
richest in inetaiohysical expressions of any living tongues, the 
two kinds of objects are carefully distinguished. In our lan- 
guage, on the contrary, the terms idecii conception^ notion, are 
used almost as convertible for either ; and the vagueness and 
confusion which is thus produced, even within the narrow 
sphere of speculation to which the want of the distinction also 
confines us, can be best appreciated by those who are conver- 
sant with the philosophy of the different countries.^ 

I shall, in conclusion, give two or three instances 
to indicate the manner in which I think the Science 
of Language might be of advantage to the philoso- 
pher. 

’ Brown, Worhs, i. p. S41. 

^ See also Stanley in his Ordination Sermon; and Kietuhr, Life 
and Letters, v. i p, 57* 
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To Know. 

Knowledge^ or to know, is used in rnodern Ian- 
min.ixcB ill at least tliree diffinxnifc senses. 

First, wo may say, a child knows his mother, or a 
doe: knows his master. This means no more than 
that they rccogitiso one pi^esent smisuous imprr^ssioii 
as identical with a past sonsuous iinpressioin This 
kind of knowloflge arises simply from the testimony 
of tlio senses, or sensiK>iis mmnoiy, ami it is sharedl 
in common hy man and animak for a dog scents hir, 
master even hetten than a man recognises a frlfimk Fh** 
alhsence of this knowdedge wo call yor/7/;7/^//y — a pro™ 
cess more dhlicult to explain than tha.t of rememhm-lng. 
Locke has treated of it in one of the iew eh^quent 
passages of his K,<say cancer idufj Ifuraan (I’nOcr- 
standing (ii. 10, 5); 

The sncmoiy of some men, it is true, is very teuaeions, even 
to a miracle ; hut yet there seems to be a constant decay oi* 
all our ideas, even of those whidi are struck (leijp»?st, and in 
minds the most retentive; so that if they he not sojiicdiines 
renewed by repeated exercise of the senses, or rcdleciioii oit 
those kinds of objects which, at first, occasioned them, the 
print wears out, and at last thei’o rtuniiins nothing to be seen. 
Thus the ideas, as well as children of our youth, often die 
before us ; and our minds represent to us those tombs to wlntdi 
we arc approaching ; where though ilie brass and nmrble 
remain, yet the Inscriptions are eflaced by time, and tin* 
imageuy moulders away. The jiictures drawn in our minds 
are laid in fading colours; and if not someiimos rciVi^shed, 
vanisii and disappear. How much the conslitufion of our 
boilics, and the make of our animal Kpirhs, ani concerned in 
this, and whether the temper of the brain imike IIiLh ditlerence, 
tlmt in some it retains the eharucf(U‘s drawn on it liki* marble, 
in others like freestone, and in others little better tluiu samb 
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I shall not here inquire : though it may seem probable that 
the constitution of the body does sometimes influence the 
jnemory ; since we oftentimes find a disease quite strip the 
mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fev'er, in a few days, 
calcine all those images to dust and confusion, which seemed 
to be as lasting as if graved in marble. 


Secondly, we may say, I know this to be a triangle. 
Here we have a general conception, that of triangle, 
which is not snpj)lied by the senses alone, but elabo- 
rated by reason, and we predicate this of something 
which we perceive at the time by our senses. We 
recognise a particular sensuous impression as falling 
under the general category of triangle. Here the 
difference is very clear. We not only recognise what 
wo sec, as the same thing we had seen before, hut we 
must previously have gathered certain impressions 
into one cluster, and have given a name to this 
cluster, before we can apply that name whenever the 
same cluster presents itself again. This is knowledge 
denied to the animal, and peculiar to man as a rea- 
soning being. All syllogistic knowledge falls under 
this head. The absence of this kind of knowledge is 
called ignorance. 

Thirdly, we say that man knows there is a God. 
This knowledge is based neither on the evidence of 
the senses, nor on the evidence of argumentative 
reason. No man has ever seen God, no man has ever 
formed a general conception of God. Neither sense 
nor reason can supply a knowledge of God. What 
are called the proofs of the existence of God, whether 
ontological, teleological, or Icosmological, are possible 
only after the idea of God has been realised within 

II. 2 Z 
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js. Here, ilicn, we Iiav(! a tldnl l<inrl of Icnowlf.'dg’e, 
wliich imparts to tis what is neither furnished by the 
Drgans of sense, nor elaborated by our reason, ami 
which ncvurihelcss possesses evidence efpial, nay, 
suporioi*, to the evidence of sense and reascm. 

ITuless these tlireo kinds of knowledge are careful] v 
distinguished, the general question. How we know? 
must receive the most contradictory answers. 

To Believe. 

‘^To Iiolievo’ likowisii expri'sjses in inoclt*rii ErigHsli 
several very kinds of nssent. When we 

speak of our belief in <Jod, or in tlie immortality of 
the soul, or in the divine government of the World, 
wo want to express a certainty indepemlent of sense- 
cvidonee and reason, yet to those wlio posse.ss it more 
convincing than either, evidence not to be sliaken eiilusr 
by the report of the senses or l>y the wtdglit ol‘ logical 
arguments. To believe, in this sense, is the sli-ongest 
assent which creatures, made as we are, can give. 

But when wo say that we bclhive that C^lirist 
suffered uiuler Pontius Pilate, or lived during the 
reign of Augustus, we do not intend to say that 
we believe this with the same belief as tie; e.Ki.sfcence 
of God, or the inmioi'tality of the sotil. The as.sent we 
give to these events is totally different, and based on 
historical evidence, which is only a subdivision ofseuse- 
evidenee, supplemented by the evidence of riaison. If 
facts could bo brought forward to show that our chro- 
nology was wrong, and that Augustu.n was emperor 
fifty years sooner or later, we should willingly give 
up our belief that Christ and Augustus wore eontem- 
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poraries. Belief in these cases means no more than 
that wo have grounds, sensuous or argumentative, 
for admitting certain facts. I saw the revolution at 
Paris in February 1848: this is sense-evidence. I 
saw men who had seen the revolution at Paris in 
July 1830: this is sense-evidence, supplemented by 
argumentative evidence. I saw men who had seen 
men that had seen the revolution at Paris in July 
1789 : this is again sense-evidence, supplemented by 
argument. The same chain carries us back to the 
remotest times, but, where its links are weak or 
broken, no power of belief can restore them. It is 
impossible to assent to any historical facts, as such, 
without the evidence of sense or reason, Wc* may 
bo as certain of historical facts as of our own exist- 
ence, or we may be uncertain. We may either give 
or deny our assent, or we may give our assent pro- 
visionally, conditionally, doubtfully, carelessly. But 
we can as little believe a fact, using to believe in its 
tirst sense, as we can reason with our senses, or see 
with our reason. If, nevertheless, to believe is used 
to express vailous degrees of assent to historical facts, 
it is of great importance to bear in mind that the 
word thus used does not express that supreme cer- 
tainty which is conveyed in our belief in God and 
Immortality (credo in), a certainty never attainable 
by cumulative probabilities.’^ 

To believe is used in a third sense when we say, 
believe it is going to rain.’ ‘I believe’ hero 
means no more than guess." The same word, 
therefore, conveys the highest as well as the lowest 

Dr. Newman, Apologia pro Vitd eud, p. 324. 

z z a 
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degree of certainty that can Ito predicated of tlio 
A-arioiifc! experiences of the Iniinan mind, and the con- 
fusion produced hy its promisenons employjnent lias 
caused some of tlie most violent controversies in 
matters of religion and pliilosopliy. 

Tlie Infinite. 

Tho Infinite, vre liavo been told over ami over 
again, is a purely negative idea; it excludes only, it 
(Iocs not include anything; nay, wo are assure*!, Iti 
the most dogmatic tone, that a tlnite mind cannot 
conceive tlio Inthdte. A step farther carries us into 
the very abyss of Metapliysics. Th(;re is .no lidiuito, 
%vc are told, for as there is a Finite, tho Inlinito has 
its limit in the Finite, and cannot therelVu-e h(j In- 
finite. Now all this i.s mere playing with woi'ds 
without thoughts. Why is infinite a negative idea? 
Because vtijiuife is derived from Ji.ntta hy me;uis of 
the negative particle ini But this is a mere acci- 
dent; it is a fact in tho history of ]arigutig(% and in^ 
more. The same idea may bo exprt^ssed by tins l*er- 
fect, the Eternal, tho Self-existing, which are positive 
terms, or contain at least no negative element. That 
negative woi’ds may cxiii’css positive id<jas was known 
perfectly to Greek iddlosojihors such as (lirysipjms, 
and they would as little have thought of calling 
mimortal a negative idea as they \vou3d hav<; con- 
sidered hlind positive. I.’he true idea of tlitt .Infinite 
is neither a negation nor a modification of any otlicr 
idea.^ Tho Finite, on the contrary, is in reality tho 

* On the different kinds of infinity, aeo Ito^or Bacon, Opm Tertimn, 
cap, 61 (cd. Brewer, p. 194 ), Of the positive intiuito ho says ; ‘ et 
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limitation or modification of the Infinite; nor is it 
possible, if we reason in good earnest, to conceive of 
the Finite in any other sense than as the shadow 
of the Infinite. Even language will confess to this, 
if we cross-examine her propei'ly. For whatever the 
etymology of fhiis may be, whether it be derived 
from Jindere or figered whether it means that which 
cuts or that which is fixed, it is clear that it stands 
for something which by means of the senses is in- 
appi'ehensible. We admit in mathematical reasoning 
that points, lines, and planes can never be presented 
to the eye. It is the same in the world at large. 
No finger, no razor, has ever touched the end of 
anything : no eye has laid hold of the horizon which 
divides heaven and earth, or of the line which 
separates green from yellow, or unites yellow with 
wliite. No ear has ever caught the point where one 
note enters into another. Our senses never convey 
to us anything finite or definite, their impressions are 
ahvays relative, measured by degrees, but by degrees 
of an infinite scale. It is maintained by some autho- 
rities^ that the ear can take in 38,000 vibrations in 
one second. This is the highest note. The lowest 
nuinber of vibrations producing musical sound is 
sixteen in one second. Between these two points 
lies the sphere of our musical perceptions, hut there is 

.lifjifcur infinitum non per privationem termlnorum quantitatis. Bed per 
ne^fationem corruptionis et non esse.’ Oxford, of tlie nineteenth century 
need not ho ashamed, as far as metaphysics are concerned, of Oxford of 
the thirteenth. 

* Bopp, Ferj/feicAende iii. p. 248. Sehweizer, in Kuhn’s 

Zeituchrift, iii. p. 357. 

See p. 96. 
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in reality a ad hyiintiaii on either side. 

The same applies to colour. Wlierevor we l(jok, we 
never find a real end, a seiiiahlc JlyiiH. Finis, there- 
fore, and the Fiaita expreK.s .something whieli the 
senses by themselves do not supply, somcthiiig that 
in our stnisnous experience is purely mgativc, a name' 
of something which, in the htnguage of the .seiise.s, has 
no existence at all. But it has exi.stenc(,^ in the 
language of rea.son. riea.snn, which has as much right 
as the scn.ses, postulates the Finile in spitti of th<; 
senses; and when we s]»eak reasonal>ly, the finite, 
i. o. the measures of .sjiace and time, the shades (tf 
colotir, the notes of sound. al! th».*.su beeomo tu iis 
the most positive tdements f»f thought. Xcav it is 
oixr reason on which wo pride ourselves ino.st ; w<> 
like to bo called x'atiomal boiiigs, and we are apt to 
look down on the otlnn- two organs of knowledge as 
of less importance. But there, are, beside.s Ih ason, 
the two other organs of knowledge. Sense and Faith, 
all tln'co together con.siituling our being, mdiher 
suboi'dinate to the other, but all co-equal. Faith, 
for I can find no better name in, Engli.sh, i.s that 
organ of knowledge by which wo ajjpri.diemi the In- 
finite, i. e. whatever transcends the ken of our son.su.s 
and the grasp of our rea.son. The Infinite i.s hhldeii 
from the senses, it is denied by Ileason, but it is pei-- 
ceived by Faith ; ami it is perceived, if once jjerceiveal, 
as underlying both tlio expciuence of the s(‘nse.s and 
the combinations of reason. What to our rea.son is 
moj-ely negative, the In-finite, becomo.s to our faith 
positive, the Infinite, and if our ejns arc once opened, 
we see even wdth our senses straight into that endless 
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All by which we are surrounded on every side, and 
without which the fleeting phenomena of the senses 
and the wonderful cobwebs of our reason would be 
vanity, and nothing but vanity. 

PMlosopMcal Mytliology. 

Not even the Natural Sciences, which generally 
pride themselves on the exactness of their language, 
are free from words which, if rigorously analysed, 
would turn out to be as unsubstantial as Nemesis 
and the Erinys. Naturalists used to speak of Atoms, 
things indivisible, which are mere conceptions of the 
mind, as if they were real, in the sensuous sense of 
the word, whereas it is impossible for the senses to 
take cognisance of anything that cannot be divided, 
or is incommensurable. Chemists speak of imiyon- 
derahle substances, which is as impossible a concep- 
tion as that of atoms. Imponderable means what 
cannot be weighed. But to weigh is to compare the 
gravity of one body with that of another. Now, it is 
impossible that the weight of any body should be so 
small as to defy compaiuson with the weight of some 
other body ; or, if we suppose a body without weight 
and gravity, we speak of a thing which cannot exist 
in the material world in which we live, a world 
governed without mercy by the law of gravitation. 

Every advance in physical science seems to be 
marked by the discarding of some of these mytho- 
logical terms, yet new ones spring up as soon as the 
old ones arc disposed of. Till very lately, Caloric 
was a tei'm in constant use, and it was supposed to 
express some real matter, something that produced 
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heat. That idea i.s no^r oxplo^h^d, ainl lioafc is niiih^r- 
sfcooil to be the result oi ami /\//bvc- 

ilons. All luafcter is su]>posed to bo iiniir/rsed in a 
liigldy elastic laediuia, and tluit uiodiiiiii lias received 
the name of Eihvr. Xo di»ubt this is a great ailvaiHio: 
— yet what is Elherj of whicli oveiybi/dj* now speaks 
as of a substance — heat, light, ekudricity, s^iimd, biaiig 
only so in an 3^ diirereiit inodes or modiiieaj ions of it?' 
Etlicr is a ngyili—a <(ualiiy changed inio a substa.iice — 
an abstraci ion, nstb’ul, no doubt, hu’ the ]airpo;ses of 
pli}’siea] speculation, but intended i-aiher to mark the 
present horizon of our km»wiedge‘ than to ]fnpr(*s{*nt 
an^'tliing which we can gntsp eiila^r with our senses 
or with our rea.sun. As long as it is used in that 
sense, as an algebraic ay as an uukrnnvu quantity, it 
can do no harm — as little as to spf‘a.k of the JJa.wn as 
Erinys, or of ITea-ven as Zf*us. The ndsehit*f bc^gins 
when language forgets itself, and when we misbake 
the W(;rd for the Idling, tlio Quality for the Sub- 
stance, the Isomea for the Kumei'i. 
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A ami A, liow produced, 127, 

A in Sanskrit, 1 24. 

A-back, iS- 
Abeiile, 342. 

Abi pones, language of tbe, 41. 
Academy, French, its decree re- 
specting the participles present, 
22. 

Acadian name of the Great and 
Little Lear, 461 n* 

Accent, in Gothic, not pitch only, 
but stress also, 275. 

Accepter, 341. 

Acer, 73. 

Achefcer, 341* 

Achillea or Leiike, 621 n. 

Achilles, jmiyer of, 552. 

Achilleus and Aharyu, 621 n. 
Achonensis, J., 011 the barnacle 
goose, 672. 

Acid, a technical name, 58. 
A-eoniing, 14, 

Acoustic illusions, 19IW. 

Acrimony, 73. 

Acus, 73. 

Adeva, not bright, ungodly, 569. 
Adiii, Dawn, 619. 

— from a and diti, 619 w. 

— mother of all the gods, 620, 637. 
Admiral, amiral, 300 n, 

Ad“Olescere, 3742^. 

Aduliiis, 374 22-. 

son oi Zeus, 557. 
ybkk'S, sing., a sanctuary, 530. 

]dvir., a dwelling-house, 530. 
jj'Egiiia, mother of iEacus hy Zeus, 
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JSoHc dialect, 45* 


JGolus, of late Greek historians, 
502. 

ZEs, copper, 291. 

— Cyprium, 292. 

^Fschylug on the gods, 493. 

— on Zeus, 534. 
iEstuary, 246. 

^ternus, 76. 

^Jieling, a man of rank, 1 7. 
iEvum, age, 76, 

African languages divided by Dr. 
Bleek into two families, 10. 

— vowels and consonants peculiar 

to, 28. 

— clicks, 166 n. 

— simplicity of syllables in, 208. 
Agalmata p^huiieenta, 395. 

Age, 310. 

Agni, meaning of, 522. 

— associated with Indra, 613, 

Agnis, the two, 613. 

A-going, 14. 

AH root, 621. 

Ahalya, goddess of night, 621 n* 
Ahara, Sk., 445. 

Ah an a, the bright, 638. 

AhoratraA, or ahoriitram, the time 
of day and night together, 
604 n. 

Ahoratre, day and night, 604. 

Aiei, 31 1. 

Aiguille, 73, 

Ai-niata, queen of Tahiti, 39. 

Ainos, Batchelor on the, 190. 

Air, vibrations of, 108. 

AL, to grow, 374 n. 

Ala and O.H.G, ahsala, 348 n» 

— - and axilla, 349. 

[ Albera, 310. 

1 Albings, or sons of Elbe, 15, 
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Aldrovandiis on barnacles, 

Alc’tis, name for 5.S5 7 u 

Alenron, wh^ai tlmir, 417* 

Alfonso I, his vision, 6 SS. 

AJo-onkin dialeciH, 3S7. 

— names of aniwials, 3S7. 
Ah^orismns, 339. 

Al-lvharizmy, 339. 

Alle^^orical interpretation of jM'ytlin- 

Hoh 497 « 

Allifeerai or Kafr languages, 1 1. 
Aloa,clac, 417. 

AlriA thre.-liioi^^-fonr, 417, 

Ah vg-a, aniiiiais called so by the 
"Greeks, 71* 

Alooini, lioive, 7^* 

Alotia, lovo, in ih-uvaian, 404, 
Alphaliot, the actiatl, 1 23, 

— geiicral, idl. 
phvfiologioal, 164. 

- cuiamoii, proposed by Lep.-ius, 

— of »Sir W. Jones, 167. 
t)f author, 167. 

— - number of wtjrtlg from the, 370. 

— or AJlfk 371- 
Alphabetical writJng, So, 

Alphabets, rich, 174. 

— po(jr, 176, 

Already, as the past tease in Cbm( sc, 
36, 

A 1 maun s, 374 n. 

AM, *Sk, root, 385# 

Aumre, 385. 

Ambrosia, immortality, 413, 
Ambrotoi, 413, 

Analogy, linnis of, 25. 

Anatifera, duck-bearing, iiaxne for 
the barnacle shell, rctahio<l by 
Linnajus, 679. 

Anaxagoras, 497, 

— thrown into prison, 491. 

Ancien, 32S. 

Ancient K'c^rthixiiibria, dialects of, 
2 n. 

>■ — religiouH, hostility of all early 
Ohristian divines to the?, 534. 
Ando and inde, the Anglo- J^axon 
temdnatkm, 14, 

Angiras^ the, 58 U 


Animals have semsatinn, perception, 
&e., 71. 

and infantw, diilorL-nee between, 

71. 

Aniiuu?;, 436. 

Anmuaiiic, tijo, 30. 

■ — Tiiusical hi, 31. 

Annihilation, 442. 

— Haiiillbm on, 442 ?i. 

Ante, 32S, 

Anthropobw, the crnv.'n of all ilie 
nauirai schoic* 7. 

Antichrist, changed ii,> Endckrii-it, 

df/'O-T'a, nr do SS* 

Ajdion.a, 89. 

Aph(nila, 112. 

f^oini-vowc.Is, 88. 

2 \p'hrt»d 5 te, i'hrai-s h nooio for, 473. 
— » Argynni!4 a moioc I’og .174,. 
Apollo, W( 4 vhjpptd, b;/ iiic Dorhiii 
fauitly, 3 1 6. 

x\pph'yard, 011 the Kafr lajignagoj 
43 n. 

Apty.% or Triia, ^4 
Apya ysbii, the ^^37. 

Aipia, apa in Komuaidan, 3uS. 
Aipibxas, 'rii<noa^’, 73. 

Arabic, guttnrai Honntls in, 'Lp/. 

— ctms<niantK in, i8i, 

’Araobiio and arknoa, 348, 

Aratt^s, view of the unu‘or.a% 533. 
Ara wakes, murtier oi ting 46. 
Arcadian, or boar race, 47S. 
Arcadians, from Arka«, 557. 

— thoir national dcU.y, Ku!ll>fto 

357. 

A returns, 4^2. 

Aivs, Arcda, 419. 

— Alars and the Maruts, 420. 
Argos the all-soifjjjg, 4S2, 

Arf/imb thtf brilllnni, 93S, 
Arg\mds, name for AphnnUtc, 474 
Aids and alis, 204. 

Ariritfdk*, on. bdiors, 7/»9* 

— on language, 370. 

— nu elcmonts, 370. 

— ‘ on words 39 

— on the goils, 498, 

on our Hense id the godhead^ 550 
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Arithmetic, 35,9. 

AltK, 8k. root, 457. 

Arkii/^, name for the sun, 45S. 

— ’ hyinn of pridse, 45 S. 

Arkas, 47 ^^ 657 - 
ArktoB, or Great Bear, 461. 

— and rik.sha, 459 

— or Kallisto, 557. 

Anuinius, songs to, 573. 

— ids name, 574. 

Aron and aran, 22211. 

Artaxerxes Oehus, inserijitions of, 

Articulate sounds, the uncertainty 
of rendering inarticulate sounds 
by, 3S8 )u 

Articulati<m, mode of, 279. 

— phice of, 279. 

Artificial language, an, 52. 

Anma and arnshii, 471. 

Aiyan and Polynesian languages, 
relation between, 8, 9. 

— initial double consonants in, 

213. 

— treble roots in, 232* 

— initial soft and hard checks in, 

235. 

— words common to various, 240. 

— speech in Europe, age of, 

2S7. 

AS, Sk. root, 73, 446. 

Ascoli on deva, deiis, &c., 514W. 

Adi dabuik and Zoluik, 644. 

Askr, 573. 

Aspirate, no Aryan root ends in an, 
2(58. 

A Migrated checkH, 158. 

— cousin laiit.s not known to the 

IbnuauH, 194. 

Aspirates, old Gre k, 160. 

Hoft S.'inskrit, x6x. 

— in varimis languages, 229. 

—• I'entons had none, 235. 

AHwciiigaH, X7. 

AKsibiiatiug languages do not la- 
bialiac, 280. 

Assiliilaiion and iabialiHation of k, 
g, gii, 278. 

Asm, Inatatl), 446. 

A^va, the runner, the horse, 73. 


ns 

Asvattha, horse-stand, myth of, 
628 n. 

Asvin, derived by Auwiavabha from 
nsva, horse, 607. 

Asvins, always spoken of in the 
dual, 607. 

— hymn to the, 60S. 

Athene, 621-624. 

— worshipped by the Ionian family, 

54S. 

— as the Dawn, 622. 

Athenians, prayer of the, 546. 
Athens, St. Paul at, 534. 

Atlas, 503, 509. 

Atoms, 71 1. 

Atropos, 694. 

Attic dialect, 45. 

Attributive words formed in iiig, 17. 
A-two, 309. 

Aube, dawn, 75, 

Auberge, 331. 

Aue, 355. 

Aufreiben, 412. 

Augadaiiru, window, 355. 

Angia, aue, 355. 

Augurium, 302. 

Aulm-s, Gothic; itma, Sk., 277. 
Aun2aTabha, derives A^vin from 
a«v^a, horse, 607. 

Aurum and aurora, 480. 

Australian languages, i77«. 

and Polynesian dialects, no s 

in, 17S. 

— languages, consonants in, iSl. 

— languages and race, 189. 

Avancer, 328. 

Avant, 328. 

Avantage, 328, 

Awgrim, or algrim, 339. 

Axilla, 349. 

Ayas, SL, iron, 291. 

Aymonier on Te pi in Cambodja, 
42. 

Azara, on South American lan- 
guages, 36. 

B and p in Dacota language, 189. 

Ba, bh, ha, biS, 33* , 

Baba-Kay, the rock, called Papagei, 
652* . 
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Bacliaft, ilio, or barnacle ,g<’OFe, <^73. j 

Back, iS. ; 

Bacon, Lord, Kiaies that febo 'Wovi j 

JiidiaiiKi have no word for bujtl, ! 

548. I 

on word.'^, 70 r. j 

— lloi^er, %’ioWK on lair^uago, 3^16. J 

Ladder, badtlo^t, 2JO. ' 

'I'iakfssliisb, 1213 ^. i 

Balaniikts 662. | 

Ball, balloon, 336. i 

BANDH, to hind, 271. j 

}kiTuer, the Abbe, on D^Tytlioloj^-y, j 

504. ” I 

Baiili and Bench, 336. j 

Bantu, Khn|do .-.yllables ij«, 2cB, ! 

— hingntyj;vAj 238. 

Ikir, b»an*icr, 33/), ^ 

BardiiuH, shicid-.-ono, 57^* 1 

BAUll, to laako .stj*Mn<j;', 271. | 

Burluwks c‘X|K;riinc;nts 123. | 

Barnacle, the shtdl, 6b u j 

ikmiacle goosie, 662. 1 

derivation of iiauic, 679-682. ( 

Barua<*leH, 659. j 

— foi' KjiCciaclcH, 659, 

Barnacula*, 662, 

— Bltn'ay t>n, 663* 

Walton on, 664. 

•— Eioi’io on, 665. 

— Bam {don on, 665. 

— G cranio on, 665, 

BebaBtian MnnBter on, 667. 

* Haxo Grammatictm <>n, 667. 

Boece on, 668. 

— ~ AlliertuB Magnus on, 668 n, 

— Maundevillo on, 670. 

— Trevisa on, 670. 

— r the Zolmr on, 671. 

— . Vhicenfeins BellovaoeiislH on, 671. 

— Pope Innocent III on, 671, 

• — J'acob do Vitrkwu) on, 672, 

--- Gervasiug of Tilbury on, 673. 

— GiraldiiB CaiiibrensiH on, 674. 

■— Petrus Dandanus on, 676. 

— still eaten in Roman tlatliolie 

countries, 676. 

— Roger Bacon on, 677* 

— 2%4nms Sylvius on, 677* 

— AMrovandus on, 678. 


Barnacles, Couni l^Ialer on, 678. 
Baron, 3! 8. 

Base, i)a;~i.s, 77 * 

Bask, ilic partkdple presni!, in, 24. 
— Abbd I hirrigors werk un, 24 a, 
Bafadit-lnr oil t in Aino language, Hp 
Bates, Aaiiiralist on tlic Amadous, 

48. 

1 kiuiii, 326. 

IV, l.., 4)- 

Bcaiii a?jd bauu), 326, 

Beard Jrt-at, origin ofnann?, 459, 460. 
called SefUeiiirioJO'S, 463. 
bu\es and liuntn 464. 

— « wet-:, rea.'ou why, 557. 

I'lee, r/du-pa, 417 n. 
jn*eeh, buckiiia.t., 245 //, 282, 296. 
liidieVOj to. 3t), 706. 

Bwll, Mr. Mt*’Kdle. 90. 

B.cllMnV? vocabulary, J71, 

Bellunu 30U. 

Bengali, bdhiUhif in, 23. 

Bcnta. A*S., i uni, 245. 

Bdricb*, liiLitd**, bbo. 

Beriiaculic, 662, 679. 

Bcrni<’uhi, varietic.H of the name, 

6 Si n. 

B«*rnagiuiu, fnr h>bernngiani, 6K0. 
Bcrnlein, bcrirnpue^ (ibp. 

Berry, word ibr wateTlH-rry in 
KiniuMh gradually meant berry, 
404. 

BtTHU, * Lie Guiturah'ud 28 i. 
Bertriuul, M., ^Sur his Ibeux Pru* 
toctmirs/ 546. 

"Beside, IdS'-cycbw, 66a# 

Be!., to, 314. 

BH AR, 3*61. 

BHllAM, 270# 

BHUG,27r. 

Biblh;al f nterpretatioiw of Mytluc 
iogy, 303. 

Bdlly itutiiau, 633 3 A. 

Bihidd, dialed.jc chiiugo in, 335 w. 
Bin, German, 245, 

Birdiigas, 16, 

Bis, 309. 

Black, blue, ami dark green not dlg- 
tiiiguhslRsi in llawaian, 403* 
Blilmor, 540# 
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Blaptd, I damage, 424. 

Eleek, I )r., and the two families of 
African speech, 10. 

— on Grimm’s Law in South Africa, 

359. 

Eochart on mythology, 505. 

Body of language, 50. 

Boece, Hector, on barnacles, 668, 
Bdka, Gotliic, fagus, 245. 

— hingalar, a letter, 2 88 n* 

Bolaa on the meaning of letters in 
Italian, 3S5. 

Bonapai*te, Louis Liicien, his English 
dialects, 2 n, 

Bona Ventura, 685. 

Bonlieiir, mallieur, 301. 

Book, 2SS. 

Bootes, 464, 

Bopp on the relation between Aryan 
and Polynesian languages, 8. 

• — on Grimm’s Law, 263. 

Boulevard, 331. 

Boves et teino, 464, 465. 

Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories, 
382. 

Brand )le, 247. 

Bran, inoaniug dark, 682. 

Brascnosc College, 656. 

Braimo on High German, 263. 
Braisilian tribes and their many 
laijguages, 48. 

Brdkd, Michel, note on Hermes, 
59 in, 

Brcatii, asn, 446. 

Breathings, 136. 

Ih’enclake for barnacle goose, 681. 
Bridge, 175. 

IVdiaspati, the cows of, 581, 

Ik'iile, spectacles, 659, 

— beryl! us, 659. 
lirim, 246. 
jirihtds, Brisaya, 586, 
iidsk, 335 w. 

British words beginning with s, 21572. 
Bu’ocnn, 247 - 

Brown, on language and thought, 
78, 702* 

Brown ami red not distinguished in 
Home dialects, 403. 

Brlicke’s * Sprachiauto,’ 391. 


Brugniann, 2S1. 

Buell, buche, 288. 

— book, 28Sjn 
Buch-stabe, bde-staef, 28872. 
Buckingham, 16, 

Buddhist Nirvana, 443. 

BUDH, to bid, 271. 

Budh, 8k., to wake, to know, 623. 
Bddna, bottom, 270- 
Bu’er, for butter, 173. 

Bilk, Persian, oak, 295 
Bull and gate, 653. 

Bunsen on ethnological philology, 8, 
Burden and burthen, 175, 

Burnouf on Yiina, 643. 

Bushman language, 10. 

Caldwell, Eev. E., his Bravidian 
Grammar, 211. 

Caloric, 71 1. 

Cainbrensis, Giraldus, on barnacles^ 

674. 

Campion on barnacles, 665* 

Can and know, 213. 

Canada, t and k interchanged in, 

1 98, 

Cantimpratensis, T., on barnacles, 

673. 

Capta, name for Athene, 023* 

Captif, 341. 

Cara, chbre, cheer, 174. 

Caribe women, language of the, 46. 
Castelvetro, 343 iu 
Castr^n, on the absence of general 
names in the Northern Tura- 
nian languages, 404. 

Cat knows how many kittens she 
has, 72. 

— and Wheel, 653. 

Catalogue raisonne of Bishop Wil* 
kins, 57. 

Catch of the breath in Hawalan, 

— among the Seneca Indians, 

173, 

and in Eenfi ewshire, 173. 

Catholic, 356. 

Catus, 73 7n 

Causative verbs in Sk., 274 * 

Cause, chose, 341. 
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Caylns, lo cniiito cL', 4 n, 

C’eUibo*'^, at, Z 7 - 

„ — _ Wallact; on, 57. 

— - 10 tlisiincfc lain^uagos spabcii iji 
one Kiiiall diata'icty 7*8. 
fVdnbro and eerohrmiij ^^05. 
iVtitie Hkidly £96 

Celts, (liplike iintia,! s betWe a oun- 
sniialit, 215 

Ck'Hoiaph, 766* 

Centaurs, 507,. 

Cefisaii, eoreii, 273. 

Cerberus, 501. 

— same as Kirvara, 5^:6. 
i 'erebral leitcTs, 15 i /<f. 

It’i’es standinj; inr bread, 547* 

C'Ia and j In iki^lish, 174. 

Ch{dr»dn, to rejuke, 277. 

Chaim, 475. 

ChulkoH, cop7»er, 2S9. 

( 'habnipe — *'d(K)|i, 7,7,1. 

(‘han'ilsFO <»u k sunl t, 185. 

IdiiuniHSo'’ 8 TriiV(dH, 41. 
Ciuunp(dIioii, JSir U. C. Lewih*iB at- 
tacks on, 3n« 
of Ibriu, 707. 

-- uf liieanijiT?”} 309, 

Cliaiii^eHir^, 17* 

(dtaracter, 84. 

< duiracUu’irtties of Leibniz, tbe, 53. 

ChariM, 4^9, 

— ^ Chari ten, same as 'Harits, 473. 

— mine of Aphrodiit?, 473. 
wife of HephceMtiw, 473. 

— J>r. Honne on, 4S4. 

the AphrotliUt, i(!«,inti(‘;tl with Sk, 
Ushas, the .Dawn, 4^(>. 
ChariteH, 590. 

Chari enm^ne, 657. 

CharkH V of iVance, lo^^end of, 
<> 57 - 

Cliaries <bdnt and Uelkquin, %7, 
Charks’s Wbdii, 461 
Checka or niiiteH, j5o. 

'—how f<frnied, 151. 
hard or t(*uues, 153, 

— sonant nr inedkio, 1 53. 

— Basal, 1 56. 

— aspirated, 13S. 


r Cherkp, sonant and Kurd inltiab] m 
: Aryan lan^i^iL'niVs, 277. 

, CdiO'-i’, ohhrt*, (‘ara, 174. 

; k Iheny, eorise, ccraida, I 74. 

: (dn-tif, 7.|i. 
j < 'he vert, 742. 
j < 1dld, 173, 247, 

I (drddrt'U, lan^iiaoe of, 780. 

! <’iihi('-e, ddrdf(‘i-. of, 7c. 

1 — - 430 tiiwUntd, :-.junds in, 32, 
j no 3 (d for of Will'd •; :in 7,2. 

I . — - a few w'<*rda c^^'pn* plnr;tlily 

i ]>rLa-’r\ed iij, 7,4. 

; — * how (‘;fn I'A (nqu-t .-.'led I14 33 w, 

! — polite piira. e.«i in, 73. 

I — n e in, 3b. 

! — - d'(*rii in, 42, 

; no t! in, 178. 

— no r in, 171), 

— iwllabb-'i all f<|r n or tiasrd, 2cS. 

J — no outward <11 .rinodon iiftwoeu 

I a i-oi.t, a:! i a wiini in, --y. 

! < ’bol -ir, 7,32. 

: i diol-da.t vof'ah'??, T 02 . 

I — avnru’/o b U'd/li of, 107, 

! t'bo; (*au. (*, 34 I. 

<'brbt in < iitn* . <4 179. 

— how writ toil 3 is didl-rofit hm- 

puaoos, 179, I So. 

Chrysippsn «»tj the ood.9 492. 
(diuroh .M i.-’siona/rv Alpliubof., 170, 
(‘hurrh and rilato, tin ion bi‘tsv('<.ii, 
ft 90. 

Cieem on our l.’in^pin^o, 44, 

— oil iijytholo^ify, 49k 
< dido didbi b. HVXt 314* 

Circonstauro, 344, 

f'lainaro, elisaniana Ibaiuar, 197. 

CHukii, Afrioaif, 

Clends, (failed paruiia in the Veda, 
482. 

1 -loviH* vision, fiSS. 
ikjateartls, 

Cochin China, umdem of, 

30. 

Words ending 'In k, t, p, 31. 

Cndiin Cddneso, like the twittering 
of birds, 3s. 

• — . did' JM, 31. 

— pi arid iW| 33^ 34. 
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Coeliin Cliinese, tenses in, 34. 
C'odrington’s "^Melanesian Lan- 
guages,’ 260. 

Coeruleus, from coeliim, 205. 
Cogitare, coagitare, 72. 

Cobobation, 400, 401. 

Cobors, or cors, 314. 

C\»ic, in Welsh pimp, 307. 

Colonel, 205. 

Colour cannot exist by itself, 85. 
Colshire, 400. 

Comparative Mythology, 514. 
Oondere, from root dha, 234. 
Cousonanttil contact, three points 
of, 229. 

— system in High German, 257. 

— ^ — in Gothic, 257. 

CJonsonaiit, Mitlauter, 94. 
i'oiiBonants, 11 8-133. 

— the bones of language, 1 34. 

— are noises, 135. 

— breathings, 136, 

— trills, 148. 

— cliecks or mutes, 150. 

— iu various langaagos, iSo. 

— > only three allowed in Greek, 
196 - 

— double, 207. 

— nine cases of the dislocation of, 

242. 

Ounsiantine’s vision of the Cross, 
688. 

Coniamlnare, 348 
C-outnio, 346. 

for regio, 227. 

Contre-pointo, 6 58. 

Contrition, 4 38. 

Cook, Captain, pronounced Tute, 
177. 

Copper and iron, Mexican words 
for, 289, 

-* l^e^!iod’s mention of, 290, 

-- ancituiis knew how to harden, 
290. 

— names for, 291, 

Coquo and p6p-td, 307* 

Cor, cornu, 249. 

Corn, 247 " 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
44, 


Corpus and Sk. sar-ira, 2 So. 
Correlative Deities, 604. 

Oorvns and crow, 28. 

Count, 318. 

Counterpane, 658. 

Country, 346. 

Coup de la glotte, 138. 

Court, 314. 

Court cards = coat cards, 65 8. 
Courteous, courtesy, 315. 
Courte-pointe, 65S. 

Cousin and Locke, 444, 447. 

Cows of Brihaspati, 5S1. 

Cos, Mr., on Harits and Charites, 
48 6 n. 

Crab, 337 - 

Craindre far tremere, 19S. 

Oran and crane, 238. 

Crane, 449. 

Crawfurd’s Aryan theory, ii ii. 
Crayfish, 337. 

— are fish, 337. 

Credo, 234. 

Creuzer’s ^ Symbolik,’ 499. 

Creesus, his ‘Horn eras Ebroeus,’ 506- 
Crystal, quartz, and flint as acids^ 
59 - 

Culcita puncta, 65 8. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 3, 4, 5. 

no 1 in, I So. 

Cupid and Dipue, 517. 

Cuprum, copper, used in 3rd century, 
292. 

Cura, Latin, and care, 28. 

Curr, on the Australian race, 1S9. 
Curtlus on Lautverschiehung, 264. 
Cute, 73. 

Cuvier on Nature, 696. 

Cyclopes, 502, 512 /1. 

Cyiiing and eyng, 321. 

Cyrus, cuneiform inscriptions of, 
3 . 4 * 

Czermak, Professor, 137 w- 

— on the guttural sounds in Arabic, 

147. 

— on hard consonants, 155. 
Czermak’s articles, 91* 

^ on letters, 94. 

D, not used in Chinese, &c., 178. 
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1>, cliriBgod to 254. 

Dacia, change of qu iJiio p in, 

ItjO. 

Dacota language, 1) and p in, 1S9* 
I>A1D lo burn, 270. 

Dai hi Clilue^e, 3 1* 

Daio, to biiriq 27,9. 

JJaisy, 755* 

JJaiva, fatcj 570. 

Daiuago, J, hbipth, 424. 

Dauiia,iiurt, ou barnacles, 

676* 

Danaig HiuTy of, 556, 
iJaiiebi’tJg, or rod crui^s uf Deitniark, 
dSS'i. 

Danscr anil lanKon, 7,72. 
l,)uuLe on liio inllucuee of women 
on iaiiguage, 44. 

Ihipline, d2i n, 

1 (i'lray.'iviis, rhirhia, 233. 

JJaixt, to, 244. 

Dariufl, ounciforin imtcriptioji'i of, 
3-5« 

Darling, 17. 

‘Darrigol, AlihtS, on the lAnk Laii* 
guago, 24/n 

Darwin <in Natural Htdo'ctiuii, 399, 

Wr 

Danea, 89, 

Dat, tooth, Sk., 328. 

Daiiiis, vapour, 239* 

Dawn, the, 474. 

7.ora, a name for, 476# 

- — • called anva, the mare, 4S5, 

— compared to a horse, 603. 

•— riddle of the, 617. 

the, image and \ isage of immor- 
tality, 618. 
or Aditi, 619, 

— ilie, sprang from the ijead of 

Dyu, 623« 

- — Matfita, name for the, 623, 

— twin-mother, name fur the, 628, 

• — variouss nnmeH for the, 637. 

Day and Kight, as twins, 631. 

Dead and death, 277. 

Deaf and dum!», the, 79, 8o, 

— — Dr. I tart on tla*, 79 n» 

— — lieimeke, on the, b'o. 


! 

i 

i 


Ih'guorpir, werftm, 372. 

Dt'iehsi'l, A.S. thisi, 4^6. 

Dcitu, Dsuhriaii, from fuciio, 202. 
Dih'ihlolise, to, ij(\ ?n 
j»u lflh>pii;d, 53. 

Dolus, ur Uriygia, ^06. 

Dciiiftur Is ‘Uf^l 1 h;-iiiut,cr, iiiuflu-r- 
oarlli. 67, S J2. 

— Eriiivs, 67 S. 

— tile j>a\vn, 638. 
neinoeritus, 769* 

i>enta]s e.xist ii* overv langimge, 
17S, , ' ” " 

i>oo wus iHiUu, 

I >e:;c:uius, his un;\t.'ru;tl 
70 u, 

3 >t*.:ert, maru, 414, 

Dcutrui, 240, 

J >eut-»di, Clurmari, 240, 
j >cva, bright., 

Dttvil, gipsy fur guil, 777 a. 
liuvils, strangu ‘‘'ud'. iu the (ild 
IVst. are eallud, 53 f a, 

DHAU, lust in na(,',t Aryan Ian- 
301 ages, 233* 

3 >h;ttu, 376, 377 n. 
iMIKUi, 2%. 

339. 

Ibiahait uf HmnuDerg, Pj. 
iJialeolie reguneniiiun, 29. 

growth jind phuiiuiie change, 
dhfertmco between, 183. 

— ilie natural state td* language, 

iS.p 

— change, 1 84. 

— growth beyond the control of 

iiidivhluals, 219. 

DialectsoFAiRueni Nurl hmiihrin ,3 n. 

— miuily and feminhe*, 45. 

— importftnee of nnaiern, 306, 307, 

308, 324, 

Idana for divilma, *^67, 

Jde, 1, mord-or, 413. 

Diespibr, 567. 

iJiez, his C»imparatlve Grnnmmr <d' 
the iComaiiie Languages, 306, 
IddVrmmu between aninud and 
infant, 71. 

Different treatment for ditfereni 
stages of language, 26. 
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Different words take the same form 
ill dilferent languages, 353. 

— words may take tlie same form 
ill one and the same language, 
... S5S. 

DHpeteSs name for Zeus, 546. 
Idioiijsliis Thrax on Stolciieia, 374. 
DiosGnil.a, 546. 

iJiovIs, (ikl Italian name for Jupiter, 
566. 

Di[ilitliuiigs, 131. 

Dis, 309. 

Distich, 372. 

Diti, from da., to cut, 619 w. 

I3iu, 565. 

Dluiii fur divuni, 567. 

Dili pith a, depth, 275. 

Diuseulo^ a little while, 565. 

Bins Ifidiiis, 538 n. 
iJiiiUilc, a little while, 565. 

BIV, 567. 

Bii'a, by day, 541. 

Dividna, mute letters sometimes 
called, 253. 

Divine, the, embraces the whole of 
nature, 49S, 

Divlnus, 567, 
i dory, for glory, 199. 

Dobrizludlhr and the language of 
the Ablponos, 41'/^.. 

Dodona and Libya, sanctuaries of 
Zens at, 503 . 

I >og--afore«hiK-‘jnaister} 582 w. 
Dogpalihds-maister, 5K2 n. 

Dogs in klallicoio at first called 
pigs, 405, 

— » o!‘ Yaiua, 594. 

Dolichow!|>lia,!Ic language, 2 g 6 n, 
iJoiiUls A urea, 313. 

Dondera on pitch, 1 1 2, 

Doonn 24, p 

Dor, de;-'ire, in Wsdiachian, 426 ie. 
Double consonanD, 207. 

■— avoided in hiimisli, aio, 

212 -234. 

Ihmbt, du'bium, 439. 

Diwidiam Hylhibaiinu, 211. 

I »h“la*can , A ,H., juaLficuvQH, n* 
Dn.jop, to, marcere, 422. 

Drii, Hk,, wood, 283* 


BRUH, 271. 

Druh, mischief, 569. 

Dru-m, Old High German, end, 

233* 

Dry, magician, 569 w. 

Bryis, a Druid, 569 n. 

Du, from de illo, 219. 

Dubiiis, 248. 

Du Bois-Eeyiaoiid, 90. 

Du Cange, Ms tliGlionary, 299* 
Duelliiiii, 309. 

DDH, to milk, 27^”* 

Duke, 31 S. 

Duo, 309. 

Dust, mml, 424. 

Dyaw«j 537 »^ 642 - 

— both maseiiliiie and feminiiie, 

477- 

— was he the I'esult of radical or 

poetical metaphor, 559. 
Dyaush-pitar, Zeus pater, Jupiter, 

Tyr, 537. 542. 

Dyavapr'kiiivi, Heaven and Earth, 
606. 

Dye, misery, 239. 

Dyiiainlc or fusictional distinctions 
of vowels and consonaiits, 
1 1 3. 

Dy”. sky, day, 539. 

— above Indrig 542. 

— father of Indra, 545. 

— the light, 562. 

— the root, 563. 

DyiinDrai, day and night, 60^, 


E, bow produced, 12S. 

Ealdor, 318 /n 

Ear and tongue, 1 2 1. 

Earl, 317, 

Earth, the, 694. 

Eau inorte, 415, 
lichelle, 216. 

JCclater, 564 
iJerevisse, 337. 

Edge, 175. 

Edoutoa and odonteSj 328. 


3 te 356 - ^ 

Ego, how expressed in CmneBe, 


35 


ID 


3 A 
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Egypt, tlie |>niniuve Li u:t nf tLij 
HotteiUol-::, 10,1, 

Egy]«tiim, vj> :nrijjr;l 

bt'iv.ecH ’ionii, 

&it. Hi, y,7^L 

Eliii, Oy 8;ix<)n, 74. 

i'Jj 555* 

Elseii, 

l-:]:dlixft„ B09. 

Eljunl, i^lLj 459 a. 

ELI, 201 i(. 

EJdcr, f, iS, ;>iSw. 

EJltluiiiaij to <lie f*n’ a tlilnc, 426. 

ILriiiul froai I, 314 ii, 

. .. 

Ek'iiit'iii.:, true nitwiaag or, 

— Ari;'lnt,lr mi, 7,69, 7,70. 
EleuKHitHaj, or Stott'lis L .a, 7;7i, 

— eiVHiolo^v .471, 7,74. 

TAu'a, Ii:m 1 aii iiiitlui dlMiaiaag 5S7. 

Kluiiiiurj I'laii, 459 /a 
Kik, ;ilro,>, rials* t, 4,2:9 u, 

Kllis, Mi\ A. J .3 90, <j7. 

Ellises ^ PaliMsUpir Afphaln't/ IJ5« 
Klyf^hiiii f»r Ersiko, ^^>21 
Eiiil»juTsi?i,a.'< 1 , 776 . 

Euibero, A,.S. 202. 

Eiair, 700 /?. 

iipilijmvu , b' ( ?l j 1 1 • \ r \\ L‘l . 4 S. 

Eui|»r«lot;lr>% 497, 

Enwiiiii, 766, 

Ikicare, 726. 

J'Liil n^ikiwil hy hig, 21, 21 fL 
E‘Uili% rliuiige of, to'htg, 19, 20. 
Eiulfkriht, for AHtiolirisU E53, 
Etigagcg 334. 

KsigiiiealTlvor, 28S. 

EjigliHl), I’Joiiiaiisc Koujitln hs, 174. 

— “ iniiiiLor ooisHoiijost.s in, iNj. 

plioaeiie olsaugCH m,'froiu A.S., 
201, 

— Latin or ■ 1 ‘Venclj wowIh in, 201 . 
»— Geriaan wleiuoittB in, 332, 333. 

— wlirii Latin eloiyrntH rana- iuto, 

aas. 

— HomoByiuea in, 562, 

3 kmin% 547, 

i’^aa f<»r seiiH, 440. 

I^Etreteair, 344, 
latewel^ 30.S* 


IviK, UilifiK, 474. 

KptV, 2 1 6* 

L]«.‘riui, 331. 

Epieia?nou ; and firoo;: X7ytlH/k'-c£y, 

LjiirarsM Ml iotiar.''. aiiu aUiLi ,, jfxp 

— Ml r.oiiiSd of v.unL'.; 3^2. 

— oh Iringaa'.'V, 39'S. 

— oji t!io ;*oii ■, 492. 

iry,. 

EMaip, 37/L 

lophi'' n,' mi, 74. 

Erfahraiig, ‘alir, S4. 

Esalx/ia, 5tS3 ,0 

Erig^aic, til!; i'orly l.'orn, 3 ‘■7 u\ 

— iod ]ty II iurjy AL'Jra, .t, 

i’Ink;ipa(‘(*-j 61 2. 

^kj2. ^93* 

Ero.-,, 4''^'’b, 

Er.a Wj 522. 

i’irz, O.ll.i L 21^3, 

EroaLnm, hi.-f.id oi' Ho.ilinalHfii, 
2 ifh 

E.-..sr. 446, 

K,' 'Mslia, 440 /h 

' — (.jitrti n-.j|ioh II;Ie fur tko s'd, 

440 «. 

Kst, 3b3. 

J'ksiiuinuy, Ifiinri/lValou* do la i on. 
fonuito da l.juiinno f''sMs;o*»i.^ 
a\t‘C Li iu’‘'u, 300 ^o 
Kafaidiiuh, for Mndiuiii, 213. 

JClJsur, 712. 

Kthieal kiiurjo'rtailona of sn\t.bo‘- 

. i' W. -195. 

Ltro, Littiii 440. 

Etyhjologjy \%>h,:ih'4As iluraisfinh of, 
29S. 

giiMMSira', 29'^* 

fonts illj 302. 

iiidt'pi hduht of KMind^ 303, 

— dhirni of, 31 2. 

■— * popuijir, bfja 

«’«-« fiilloWH plioiintir dri:ay, 63 j, 
Eu in lAvntdi, «» in iivrnnui, i,ii, 
KuhoninriMni, 499, 500, 

Euhciiicrus, 499, 500, 

Kuniasn.H kn<itw« only of jufst gi»d«| 
326, 

Euphony, 2oa« 
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Euripides on tlie gods, 493. 

Eiiropa, carried oif by Zeus, 557. 
Eoryplmessa, wlde-sHiilng, 522. 
Ever, 310, 

Experiment, 84* 

Eye, 355. 

— ^age^'auge, 355. 

wanting in •^^anous languages, 

« — soiiietimes clia aged to c in Sicilian, 
19 1 7U 

— in Latin, liarsli sound of^ 203 sa. 
Eaee, facies, 77= 

Ea^oii, 341. 

Paint, to, 413. 

Faitli, 710. 

• — or sensiis iimnims, 549. 

False analogy, 231 n* 

Fare thee well, 250. 

Farrar on the oiioinatopceio names 
of animals, 3S7, 

Fartlihig, 17. 

Fas, 245. 

'l^\ishion, changes of, ^02. 

Fast, fest, 310. 

Father t>f gods and men, 553, 
Fatiim, a mere name, 533. 

Faucon, hawk, 288. 

Feather, 250. 

— and pen, 350. 

Feature, faciura, 77, 

Feeble, niolys, 413. 

Feitu for facito, 202. 

Fel, hel, 243. 

Female characters use Prakrit in 
Sanskrit plays, 44. 

J4*odor and Theodor, 196. 

oak, blood, life, 2S3, 294. 
Fendia, name for oak, 283, 
Ferltlun, or Thraetana, 643. 

transition of Thraetanainto, 644. 
i*’eu, late, 359. 

— “ fatniUH, 359. 

lire, 515. 

Fijw, 25 
Fiend, 389. 

bllomena for fdomela, 66c. 

Pin, 360. 

Flue spun, 349, 


Finis, from dndere, or from Sgere, 

709. 

Finuisli, no f in, 179. 

— double consonants aroicled in, 
2TO. 

— Dr. Thomson’s researelies 121, 
2575 257^2. 

— word for thumb gradually meant 
Snger in, 404. 

— word for waterberrj gradually 
meant burry in, 404. 

Fior© and Surae in Sicilian, 191 n. 
Fdhre, 294. 

Fir, oak, and beech, 2S2, 294. 

— In Denmark, 2 84. 

Ffre-arms and hawks, aSS, 2S9. 
Fish, pihi, Hawaian, 1S6. 

Flamen, the priest, 348. 

Flames, and horse, same name for, 

472. 

Fiat£8, blown letters of von Kaunitr, 
142 n. 

Florio on barnacles, 665. 

Ford, frd, fill’d, in Oxford, 130. 
Forgetting, 704. 

Form, change of, 307. 

Foul, 3S9. 

Foundling, 17. 

Fourfold modidcation of consonant'*, 
231, 232. 

Fourier on compound vibrations, 

lOI. 

Fraile and fragile, 341. 

Frederick Baibarossa, 657» 
Frederick the Great, 657. 

French, participle present not to be 
declined in, 23. 

— terminations in, 56. 

— words beginning with h and g In, 

174. 

— peasant pronunciation of, 19S. 

— Teutonic words in, 321, 332. 

— Latin words in, 340-342. 

Fresco, 336. 

Fresh, frisky, brisk, 335, 336. 
Friend, 251. 

Friendly Islands, 178 n. 

Frisky, 335, 336. 

Froment, wheat, 76. 

Frumentum, c- ‘rn, 76. 

3 A. a 
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Fuitus, 359. 

Full, A.S.5 ptir-wa, Sk., 277. 

Fulness of time, the, 535. 

Fumus, smoke, 339. 

Fujido, futilis, 344. 

Graf, giban, 27^- 
CJ-age, 334. 

G-airan, to desire, 238. 

Galan, to yell, 3 38. 

Gall, bile, 343. 

(kanaka, Sk., father, corresponds 
with king, 321. 

Gandharva or Vivas vat, 600, 601. 
Gani, Sk., queen, 321. 

GAR, 237, 23S. 

Garnett, on words from inflected 
cases, 1 8 71 . 

— on the Indo-European participle, 

25, 25 11. 

Garshasp or Kere^aspa, 043. 

Gater, 335. 

Gegend, 346. 

Gehenna, 399, 366. 

Gender and gendre, 20a. 

Gener, from gehenner — gehenna, 
299 - 

Genera and species, Locke on, 72 7^. 
General principles of Science of 
Language contested, 6. 

George and Cannon, 653 n. 

Gdranos, 449. 

Gerarde, John, on barnacles, (>65. 
Gerda, legends of, 475 n. 

GerMa, $i$n, 

German words in French, 331. 

— Romanised, 336. 

— tribes, mentioned by Tacitus, 

573 * 

Germans, their worship of the un- 
known God, 549. 

— their worship of 570. 

— their gods Tuisco and Mannus, 

573:. 

— their shield-songs, 572, 

— their chief tribes, 575. 

— their fables of Tuisco, &c., 574* 
Gervasius of Tilbury on barnacles, 

673- 

Gh into kh, transition of, 233 n. 


GECAR and HAR, 237, 469. 
Giir'i?2a, heat of the sun, 470. 
Gh7*fta, ghee, melted butter, 469. 
Giraldus Cambrensis 011 barnacles-, 

674. 

Gixds, host of the, 632. 

Gladstone’s Theory, 507. 

— letter to M. M., 507-5 ii„ 

Gleam, A.S. gli-mo, 470 
Glory^, dlory, 199. 

Glottis, 106. 

Gha, gana, Sk., to know, 213, 515^ 
Goat and Compasses, 653. 
Go-dhhma, smoke of the earth =s 
wheat, 75. 

God, from good, 356. 

— various names for, 5£j9, 550* 
Gods, Greek teaching on the, 489- 

494. 

— names of, still intelligible in the 

Teda, 522. 

Gold, names for, 293. 

* — silver and copper, known before 
the Aryan separation, 293. 
Golden-handed, name for the sun, 
480. 

I Goldfusz, name for bear, 463. 

Golpe and volpe, It., 335 n. 

Good and God, 356. 

Goo.se, 244. 

Gorgons, 599. 

God, 357. 

Gothic, end of first century a. 
253 - 

— roots ending in medisn, 269. 

— Verner on changes in, 275. 
Gottex*, gutter, 13 1 7^. 

Gottingen, x 6 , 

Gotze, 357. 

— from goz, 357 n. 

Government, 316. 

Gowt, gosse, 654 
Graf, 318, 31971, 320 71 . 

Grain, olai, 418. 

Grammar in Negro English, 225, 
Granum, 247. 

Grassmann on Grimni’s Law, 26S. 
Grassmanids Law, 270, 

— translation of the Bigveda, 519. 
Gravio, 318. 
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Great Bear^, tliej 459® 

— called tlie Elephant by tbe Ka- 

rens 5 460 n. 

— various names for^ 460—464. 
Grecian Stairs at Eincoiiis 654. 
Greek olassitication of letters, 87. 

— aspirates j old, 160. 

— consonants in, 18 1, 

« — allows but three consonants as 
finals, 195. 

- — 11, r, s, as termmatioiis in, 195. 

- — theories on Language, 394. 

— - giants, 417. 

» — words, drop m at the beginning, 

culture and Greek religion, con- 
trast between, 4S7. 

— philosophers, protests of, 4S9. 

« — and Hindu deities, 516. 

I’eligion, 526, 

religion as judged by Chris- 
tianity, 531. 

— meaning of Zeus, 5 48, 

Greenland, murder of males and 

change of language in, 46. 
Greesen, plur., 655 n. 

Greffier, graphiareiis, 320 w. 

Grimm, on the manly and feminine 
character of High and Low- 
German, 45. 

— - on Grimm’s Law, 263. 

— Tables of Lautverschiebung in 

Old High German, 267. 
Grimm’s Law, 2 2 8— 230. 

facts of, 228. 

theory of, 251. 

in Africa and Polynesia, 258. 

in Tamil and Kanarese, 260. 

— Grimm on, 263. 

— Bopp on, 263. 

Cnrtius on, 264. 

* Scherer on, 264. 

Lottner on, 267. 

— Grassrnann on, 268. 

— exceptions to, 267, 277. 

Orimper, 332. 

Crrdf, gi’aban, 276. 

Groui, the thunder, 417* 

«Grdnland ’ by Granz, name in, for 
Great Bear, 461 n. 


Grotefeiid and the cuneiform In- 
scriptions, 4. 

Giiado from -watan, 334. 

Guarani language, 36. 

Giibernare, 316. 

Gnepe, 335. 

Guere, 335. 

Guerre and war, 331. 

Guessing etymology, 298. 

Guichard’s ® Harmoiiie ^!itymolo- 
gir|ue,’ 301, 

Guile and wule, 333. 

Guise and wise, 33 
Gun, 3SS. 

Gutter, g*osse, 654 n. 

Gutturals, 177. 

— absent in some dialects, 177, 

H, how formed, 136. 

H, f, words in, in English, 249. 

H and gui, French words beginning 
■with, 174. 

H in Sk., the neutral exponent of 
guttural, dental, and labial soft 
aspirates, 621. 

— and dh, interchanged, 622. 
Hafoc, hawk, 201. 

Haha, 332. 

Hala-ta?, exhaled letters of von 
Raumer, 142 

Plale oil the custom of Te pi, 40. 

— Horatio on doubtful articula- 

tions, 192. 

Hale and wholesome, 356. 

Hale’s ‘Polynesian Grammar,’ 2601^. 
Hameau, 332, 

Hamilton, fcJir W., on annihilation, 
442 n. 

— on metaphysical words, 703. 
Hammer, marcus, 422. 

Handsaw for hernshaw, 658. 

HAR from GHAR, 237. 

Harangue, 336. 

Hari and harit, 470. 

Haris, horses of Indra, 47 1. 

Harits, horses of the sun, 471-473. 

— have beautiful wings, 473. 

— with beautiful wings, 485. 

— and Oharites, Mr. Cox on, 486 
Harlingen, 16, 16 
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HarmonicS; 99. 

• — one vibration witlioiitj loi. 

Hartj 249. 

Harvey Islands or Earatonga, 178 ??. 
Haryati, Sk., lie desires, Gk. tlicdei, 
Goth, -wiljaii, 484. 

Hater, 332. 

Havai, bow pronounced, 135. 
Havresack, 331* 

Haw, liaie, 332. 

Hawaian, catch of the breath in, 173* 

— pronunciation of certain letters, 

1S5, iS6. 

— to testify in, 384. 

— no distinction between certain 

colours in, 403. 

— one name for love, esteem, &e., 

in, 404, 

Hawaii, or Sandwich Islands, 

Hawk from hafoc, 20 t. 

* Haivk from a handsaw,’ 65S. 

Hear, to, 326, 

Heart, 249. 

Heaven and God, almost synony- 
mous, 551. 

Hebrew, consonants in, iSi. 
Hecatseus, 500. 

Hegel, on thinking in names, S3. 
Heimgang, 575. 

Helena, the Indian Sarama, 586. 
Helle-km, 657. 

Helmholtz, Prof. , loi, no, 112. 

— on the exact configuration of 

vibrations, loi. 

— ^ on r and 1, 149. 

Helmholtz’s * Tonempfindungen,’ 9 1 . 
Hemiphona, 149, 

Henneberg, dialect of, 19. 
Hephaestos, Oharis and Aphrodite, 
his wives, 473, 

Heraclitus, 84. 

on language, 394, 395. 

— on the teaching of Homer and 

Archilochus, 490. 

H^riquid for hdritier, 198. 

Hermes, 577, 593. 

— note on, by Michel Brdal, 591 n, 

— and S^ram^ya start, from the 

same point, 592. 

- — loves Herse, the dew, 593. 


Herminones, German tribe, 57 
Hermogenes, 393. 

Hernshaw, 658. 

Herodotus, his mythological inter- 
pretations, 501. 

Herold, heralt, lierault, 331. 
Herschel, Sir John, and the Urvocal, 
130. 

Hersohel, Sir John, ^Treatise on 
Sound/ 91. 

Herse, the dew, loved by Hermes, 593. 
Hervey islanders, name for old age, 

635- 

Heureux, 301, 

Hiberniculm, name for barnacle 
goose, 6S0. 

Hierlekin, 657. 

Hieroglyphic writing, So. 

High and Low Ges-nian, manly and 
feminine character of, 45. 

— front vowels, 117. 

— mixed vowels, 117. 

— back vowels, 118. 

— German, is it deri^red from 

Gothic ? 261. 

— • — Braune on, 262. 

Hight, O.E., for iV.S. heht, 203??. 
Hilda Stories, 475 n. 

Hindu and Greek mythology, 518. 
Hips and haws, 332. 

Hircus, fircus, 441 w. 

Hireling, 17. 

Historical interpretations, 499. 

— school, 432, 433, 

Hlaif from hlaib, 276. 

Hlonipa, to be bashful, 43 n, 

Homer and Hesiod, their views of 

the gods, 4S9, xf90-49i. 

— Heraclitus on, 490. 

— and Pythagoras, 491. 

— religious life at the time of, 526. 
Homeric poems banished by Plato 

from his Eepublie, 492. 
Homonyma or namesakes, 453. 
Homonymy and Polyonymy, 453, 
700. 

Hordeum and fordeum, 44X n« 

Horne Took©, 434, 436. 

Horse, no trace of neighing in the 
Aryan names foi*, 73. 
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Hordes of tiie sue, 471s 

— of Iiidra, 471. 

— of Agnij 471, 

Hottentot, a brancli of tlie 

African languages, so. 

— Br. Moffat oii, 10 n, 

— consonants in, 209, 

Hottentots come from Egypt, so 93. 
Huet, ' Deiiionstratio Evaiigelica/ 

506. 

Hniiiaiaitas, 69s. 

Hiiriewayne’s meyin^, 657. 

Huron language, no n in^ 1 78. 

no r in, 180. 

Huron s use of the letter f, 176 n« 

— have no labials, 176. 

Hurt, to, mar^’, 423. 

Huxley on skulls, 296 n, 

Hypunoia, or under-meaning^ 49S. 

I, liow' produced, 129. 

* 1 / J ean Paul on, 446 
^ I am,’ 245. 

Ich karni, ich kenne, 214. 

“ Ideograpiiie* of Sinibaldo de Mas, 
5 ,> 

Mat Cm for Platon, 212. 

Ignorance, 705, 

1 goed, I corned, I catohed, 220. 
Ikarius, 585 n. 
li and elle, 341. 

Iiie = il, le, 341. 

Illness, morbus, 414. 

Imagine, 436. 

Imago, picture, for mimago, 437* 
Imbuiare, 361. 

Immortality, ambrosia, 413. 
Imponderabio substances, 711. 
Imsonic theory, 383, 

Indians invent new modes of speech, 
48# 

Indifferentiated letters, 1S5, 19S. 
Indo-European participle. Mi*. Gar- 
nett on, 25, 25 n, 

Indra, 539, 540. 
above Dyu, 543. 

— admits of only one etymology, 

543 w. 

— son of Byu, 545. 

— called Sima, 597. 


3 Indragni, Indra and Agni, 613. 

I' — N asaty au, 615. 

; Indras, the two, 613. 

; Indu, Sk. root, 543 n. 

; Infants and animais, 71. 

I InlantiiLe analogy, 220. 

■ — grammar in Freiicbt dialects, 

I 221 n . 

5 Inhnite, the, 619, 70S. 

I — a negative idea, 70S, 
j Indnitive in Bengali, 23. 

1 liig, the modern terininatior., 14^ 

IS. 17- 

• encroached 021 iing, 17. 
i — from elide, 20, 

I — Bopp on, 21 M. 

I IngjBvones, German tribe, 573. 

: Ingannare, 310. 

1 Initial double consonants in Hebrew, 
j 212. 

j ip_ Aryan languages, 

; 214. 

i In-stigare, sthnulus, and stilus, 

! 373 * 

I Integer, 34S. 

I Inteliigo, inter-ligo, 72. 

1 Intei'jeetions, the precursors of 
i speech, 51, 

Intoxication, 364 n. 

Involare, 361. 

’Ids, Gk., arrow and poison, 364. 
Irmin, Irmino, 574. 

Iron, iitirasava, Sk., 289 n. 

— in New Zealand, 291. 

— not known before the separation 

of the Aryan tribes, 391. 

— known before thelloinenc poenis^ 

290. 

— derivation of word, 393. 

Iron Devil, 653 

Iroquois pronunciation of penny, 

177 - 

Isccevones, German tribe, 573. 
Island, 355. 

— iland, iglond, %lond, 355. 
Ispiritus, 315. 

Italian, why used for literature, 
instead of Latin, 44. 

— laws which govern the transition 

of Latin into, 343. 
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Italian letters, Dr. Bolza on the 
meaning of, 385. 

Itart, Dr., on tlie deaf and dumb, 
79 . 

I was, Gotliic wisaii, 447. 

Jacobus Achonensis or Jacob de 
Vitriaco, 672. 

J^aimerai, 308. 

Jan, older form of Jamis, 566. 
Jan-ns, $66. 

Janus matutinus, 567. 

Japanese, no 1 in, iSo, 

Jarl, 317, 322. 

Je, 311,445. 

Jean Paul, on ® I, 446 n. 

Jemsbid or Yima-ICslaa^ta, 643. 
Jerusalem artichokes, 468. 

Jewel, joyau, 342 n. 

Jews on barnacle geese, 671. 

Jima, in the Avesta, 643 n. 

Joie, 342 m 

Jones, Sir William’s, alphabet, 167, 
169, 170. 

— on the identity of Sanskrit and 

Greek mythology, 517, 

Jovis, 537?i. 

Judgment, animals have, 7^» 

J alien, on the word ego in Chinese, 
ZSn. 

Jumala, thunderer, 551. 

Jument, mare, 77. 

Jumentum, beast of burden, 76. 
Jhn-6, Z^nSn, 567. 

Jnnonius, 566. 

Jupiter Pistor, 41 8 n, 

— and Dyu, 560. 

K, palatal, velar, and guttural, 279. 
K and g, no distinction between, in 
several languages, 177. 

K, t, p, words in, in Gothic and 
A.S., 247. 

K and t, 185, 198, 

— Chamisso on, 1S5. 

— in Egyptian, 192. 

K’s, six in a physiological alphabet, 
123, 

Kafir language, ii, 43 n, 46. 

- — women, language of, 43, 46. 


Kafir language, certain names not 
used, 46. 

— tongues, no r in the, 180. 

— words, 210. 

— metaphors, 437. 

Kaigdni language, 177^2. 

Kalaisi for Christ in Polynesian., 
180. 

Kaleiii, Greek, and to call, 28. 
Kalla, to call, 2 38. 

Kallisto, 47S. 

— mother of Arkas, 557. 

— national deity of the Arcadians, 

557 * 

Kapi, vapour, 611 n, 

Kar, to make, 239. 

Karen name for the Great; Bear, 
460 7%. 

Karl and kona, man and wife, 323. 
tcapiros and herbist, 2 So. 

Katarii, hwadar, h-watliar, 275. 
Kelly’s Indo-European Tradition 
and Eolk-lore, 640. 
Kephalargia and lethargia, 205. 
Kerberos and Orthros, 595. 

Kerpti, Lituanian, 2 So. 

Key, Professor Hewitt, on Sanskrit, 
II n* 

KHAK, to dig, 271. 
jSTMya, shadow, wife of Vivasvat, 
602. 

KHTD, to cut, 271. 

Ki li sse tu, for Christ, 179. 

Kin, 247. 

Kind, for genus, 691. 

King, 321, 322. 

— by the grace of God, 556. 
Kingsley, Ciiarles, quoted, 575. 

— Herman W., 1 24. 

Kiri, desire, 238. 

Kleanthes, view of the universe, 

553. 

Klotho, 694. 

Knife, neipa, Hawaian^ 1 86* 
Knight, 318. 

Know, to, 704. 

Knowing, not reasoning, 83* 
Knowledge of God, 705, 

Kon-r, youngest son of Jarl, 322. 
Kratys, strong, 239* 
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Krebs, 337. 

Kroiios, swallowed Ms own ciiildrenj 
488, 

— father of Zeus Kronion, 544. 

Kt in Bk* liable to change to ks^j 

459 - 

Kiilin, Dr.j on Sarania, 577, 

on Sara^^yii, 645. 

Kmiiiig’j 322. 

j&TyaYraia, name for the suHj 632, 
632 21. 

Kyriake = church, 338. 

Lj liow produced, 149, 

• — pronounced as r or n, 193, 204, 
205. 

— inikiiown in several languages, 

I So. 

Labial glide, 279. 

Labialisiiig languages do not assibi* 
late, 280. 

Labials unknown to MohawdiS and 
Hurons, 176, 

Lacliesis, 694. 

Lachne and laiia, 34S. 

Lady, 317 

Linlia, using the language of Plautus 
and Ktevius, 44. 

Lafavardr, Old Norse, 317 
Lana, from rak and lak, 34S a, 
Langlols’ translation of the Kig- 
veda, 519. 

Language, Science of, general prin- 
ciples of the, contested, 6. 

— a physical science, 7* 

— Polynesian the original, 9, ii, 

— Leibniz on the study of, 12. 

— principles of the science of, 1 4. 

— limits of analogy in, 25. 

— influence of women on, 43. 

— value of Sanskrit in the study of, 

48, 49. 

— importance for the Science of 

Thought, 49. 
the body of^ 50. 

— the soul of, 50. 

— an artificial, 52. 
an universal, 52. 

— and thought, 70. 

Brown on, 78, 


Language, no reason without, 78. 

— and thought, Locke on, 81. 

— natural state of, always dialectic, 

1 84. 

— roots as the elements of, 369. 

— of children, 3 So. 

— Greek theories on, 394. 

— Heraclitus on, 394, 395, 

— Epicurus on, 39S. 

— Locke on, 430, 701. 

• — ■ influence of, 647. 

— influence of, on thought, 700. 
Languages, Airican, 10. 

— aliifeeral, ii. 

— modern, Leibniz on, 12. 

— two branches of, with a manly 

and feminine character, 45. 

— the mirror of the human mind, 

49 * 

Laiiio, a butcher, 34S. 

Larme, tear, 303, 327. 
Laryngoscope, use of, 102. 

Larynx, 103, 132. 

Latin, consonants in, iSi. 

— future ill bo, 30S. 

— dialect, spread 312. 

— words, history of some, 313. 

— entered English at four periods, 

Lautverschiebung, is it due to pho- 
netic decay or dialectic growth ? 
22S. 

— examples of, 241. 

— is dialectic growth, 253. 

— Griniiifls High German tables, 

267. 

— as Nachemander, 278. 
Laut-wandel and Lant-wechsel, 182. 
Lavard, master, 31731. 

L’avenir, 345. 

Law, lex, from lah, to lay down, 
245 - 

Lawes, on the Motu tribe, 193. 
Laziness, its effect on language, 

200, 

Leblanc, experiments on, 133. 
Legere, 71. 

Leibniz, 12, 49, 52. 

— bis Sp( 5 cieuse gen^rale, 53. 

— his characteristics, 53. 
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JLeibiiiz, qiaotes Bisliop Wilkins, 54/1, 
Lepadiclfe, 662. 

Le Page Eeiioiif, on Sir G. C. Lewis, 
3 n. 

Lepsiiis, 90. 

— Ills common alphabet, 165. 

^ Let fly at a thing’/ 2S9. 

Letters, Greek, 87. 

— what formed of, 163. 

— how formed, 163. 

— which do not exist among the 

Mohawks, 276. 

— wanting in various languages, 

177, 177 n, 178, 179. 

— number of, in different languages, 

I So* 

— iiidifferentiatecl, 

— never heeome, 1S8. 

— compared with atoms of nature, 

, sSg- 

— Epicurus on, 369. 

— Aristotle on, 369. 

Leucippus, 369. 

Leuke, called also Achillea, 621. 
Lewis, Sir G. O.’s, attack on Cham- 
pollxon, 3 n, 

L'huile de ricin, 65 8. 

— d’Henry Oinq, 658* 

Liccian, A,S,, lik, Sk., 277* 
Liehtenberg and the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 4. 

Lightning, the god of, alone wor- 
shipped by the Slaves, 550. 
Ling, the derivative, 1 7. 

Lingvo Esperanto, 69. 

Lipar<5s, fat, then lovely, 476. 

Lis, litis, how pronounced by the 
Eomans, 215. 

Llthan, to go, A.S. Iordan, to lead, 
274. 

Littr^, on M.M.’s view of the origin 
of theRomaniolanguages, 346 w. 
Locative, supplying the place of the 
participle present, 22. 

Locke, Si, 434. 

— on genera and species, 72 

— admits that most men use words 

in thinking, 81. 
on language, 430, 701, 

— on forgetting, 704. 


Locke’s philosophy, 81 o 
Locus, from stlociis, 215. 

Logos, reason, 71. 

— fi*om legeiii, 71. 

Loham ayas, bright metal, 293.. 
Lord, 317, 317 w. 

Lottner, on Grimm’s Law, 267^ 
Loudness of a note, 95. 

Loner, from laudare, 360. 

— from locare, 360* 

Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, 2 n. 

Lover (gtiruJi), uanie for the rising 

smi, 633. 

Low front vowels, 117. 

— mixed vow els, 1 17, 

— back vowels, iiS. 

Lowest note we hear, 95* 

Lucetium, 560 
Lucina, 347. 

Ludwig’s translation of the Rigvedaj, 
520. 

Luna, losna, 77, 

— the moon, 3*^7. 

Ly ell’s ^Antiquity of Alan,’ 2 S3. 

M, Helmholtz’s observations on, 
25S n. 

II never stands before A and p, 
202 

M, Greek words drop it, 417. 

« Mad Mare’s Hill,’ 652. 

Maestro, mestree, from magister, 
202. 

Magister, 316. 

Magnus, Albertus, on barnacles, 
668 n, 6 'jz^ ^7^- 
Mai, mais, mes, 360. 

Maier, Count, his book on the Tree 
Bird, 678. 

Maisnie Hellequin, 657, 

Maitrl, love, pronounced as maikree,. 
199 M. 

Mala, from maxilla, 349* 

Malade, 345. 

Malakds, 422. 

Malapte, 345. 

Malays of Celebes, 37* 

Wallace on, 37. 

Malheui*, mal-aiir, 302, 

Malma, sand, 424. 
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Malt or 425. 

Mfaiare? tlie rising sun, 625. 
]\laiidariii;, not Chinese, £79. 

— from Sk. niantriii, 179. 
Maiidiicare, 386. 

Mdiie, morning, 624. 

Maiigiare, 3 85. 

Manly and feminine dialects, 45, 
Marmu, moriiiiig-liglit, 571. 
Maiioiis, son of Earth, 571. 
jManii Vaivaavata, 601. 

— Savami, 601, 630. 

IMaori proverbs on death, 636. 
MAE, 40S et seq. 

— as transitive, 41 1. 

— as intransitive, 412. 

— various ramifications of, 413. 

— meaning ‘ to propitiate/ 44S, 
Maraiiio. 412. 

Marasiiids, 412, 

Mareere, to droop, 422. 

Marcus, a hammer, 422. 

IMardli, 42 T. 

— Sk,, to forget, 42S. 

Mitre, sea, 415. 

Marg, or mrig, 421. 

Mthv/ara, 8k., cat, 421. 

MaiVr, to hurt, 423, 

Mar-na-rnai, 412. 

Marquesas, called NnkuMva, 17S ??, 
Mars, Martis, 41S, 419, 419 n, 

— Ares and the Maruts, 420. 
Maru, a desert, 414. 

Mariit, tho pounder, 41S, 419. 
Maruts, Mars and Ares, 420. 

— spoken of as singers, 48 3, 
Marzjan, 425 n. 

Maspero on k and t in Egyptian, 
192. 

Massacre, 331. 

Material meaning of words, 434. 
Materials for Science of Language, 
I. 

MtUuta, the Dawn, 625. 
Maxindeville on barnacles, 670. 
Mawle, the holy, 416 
Meal, 411. 

— mola, 418. 

Moaning in sound, St. Angiistine on, 
408 n. 


Meaning, change of, 309, 

Meat, viands, 76. 

Medclix tuticus, 240. 

Mediie, or middle letters, SS. 

— h, d, g, 141. 

— or sonant checks, 153. 

— roots in Gothic ending in, 269. 
Madder for metier, 19S. 

Melanesian languages, niuitiplicity 

of the. 37. 

Dr. Oodrington on, 260. 

Melgu, io milk, 422. 

Mellong 424. 

Melville, Bell, 114. 

* his systems of phonetics, ii4» 

Memhnim, 414. 

Menie — semetipsissimiis, 227, 325. 
Memory, animals have, 

Menag'e, his dictionary, 299. 

Mer, the sound in French, 359, 
Mesa, 89. 

Mestru, Umbrian, more corruptthan 
maestro for magister, 202. 
Metaphor, Locke’s views on, 434. 

— Kafir, 437. 

Cousin’s views, 444. 

— power of, 44S. 

— a peculiarity of a whole period, 

449 > 45 ®* 

— radical and poetical, 451. 

— homonymous and polyonymous, 

454 ^ 455 * 

^ radical, 450, 

— poetical, 479. 

— distinction between radical and 

poetical, 482. 

Metaphorical period, 449. 
Metathesis, 191 

Meteorological Mythology, 640. 
MtStier, 316. 

Metrodorus, 49S. 

Metz, Mediodunum, 652. 

Meubles, 76. 

Mexican language, n» 

— no d in, 178. 

— no r in, 180. 

— deities, 532. 

Mice, fable of the two white^ 
594 * 

Mid-back vowels, 118, 
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Mid-front vowels, 

— mixed vowels, 117, 

Mild, soft, 426. 

Milk to, mdlgo, 422. 

Mill, name for, ^ from MAK, 411. 
Mill-teeth, mylitai, molares, 41 1. 
Minerva, 624. 

Minister, 316, 

Minos, parents of, 558. 

Minster, 33S. 

Minstrel, 316. 

Miracles, apneas Sylvius on, 667, 

677. 

— Thomas Aquinas’ explanation of, 

C99. 

— St. Augustine on, 099. 

Missionary alphabet, 170. 

Mixteca language, 177^2-. 

Mia, to wither, 422. 

Modern languages, study of, 12. 

— formations and languages, what 

is real in, is possible in ancient 
formations, 13, 14. 

— languages, usefulness of, 304. 

Moffat, on the Hottentots, 

IO?^. 

Mohammed ben Musa, 340. 
Mohawks, letters which do not exist 
among the, 176.^ 

Moil of war, M6I0S Areos, 41 2. 
Moira, or fate, 474 n. 

Moiras, plurality of, 474 n, 

Mola, meal, 41 8, 

Molecular vibrations, 712* 

M8H5nes, 416. 

M616ps, a meal, 412. 

Mdlos Areos, moil of wai’, 412. 
Mdlys, feeble, 413. 

Monastery, 338. 

Monboddo, Lord, 54 
Mongolian, consonants in, 181. 

— name for God, 550, 

Monosyllabic languages, musical 

accents in, 32. 

Mhra, 414. 

Moray on barnacles, 663. 

Morbus, illness, 414. 

Mordecai on barnacles, 671, 
Mordere, to bite, 425. 

Mor-i-or, I die, 413. 


‘ Morning hour has gold in her 
mouth/ 480. 

Moros, Gk., foolish, 423. 
Mos-quetto, mousquet, 2SS. 

Mother, 241, 241 n. 

Mother- tongue, Cicero on our, 44. 
Motu tribe, their pronimciatioBj 
193. 

Mradati, rubbing down, 424. 

MHd, dust, 424. 

Mulcore, 422, 425. 

Muleibei', 425. 

— the smelter, 425. 

Mulgere, 422. 

Miiller, Otfried, on the need of a 
translation of the E-igvecla, 

518. 

Mullei*’s ‘ Handbook of Physiology/ 

91. ^ 

Munja, sister of Groin, 417, 
Munster, Sebastian, on barnacles, 
667. 

Mfinter and the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, 4* 

Mhrddhanya, or cerebral letters, 

I5ii». 

Murder, 400, 414. 

Mbr/t'A, to faint, 413. 

Musical accents in monosyllabic 
languages, 32. 

Musket, 288. 

Mutes or checks, 150. 

Mhtus, from Sk. mh, to bind, 
386. 

Mystery plays, 316. 

— from ministerium, 317, 

Myth of the barnacle goose, 662. 

- — St. Christophei', 68 2. 

— St. Ursula, 684. 

— St. Bonaventura, 686. 

— St. George and St. Patrick, 687. 
Mythic period, 454, 455. 

— or mythological, 455. 

Mythology, ethical interpretation;) 

of, 495. 

— physical interpretations of, 496* 

— views of Greek philosophers on, 


497- 

■ allegorical interpretations of, 
497- 
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Mytliology, biHical Interpretations 
ofj 505^, 

— piiilological interpretations oij 

512, 

•— Abbe Banier 01I5 504, 

— Boeliart on^ 505, 

— - Mr. Gladstone on, 507, 

— GomparatiYej 514. 

— encroached on ancient religioBp 

525* 

— ancient religion index'jendent ofj 

526, 

— solai’s 639. 

• — meteorological j 640. 

— ■ changed into liistoryj 643, 

— ancient and modern^ 650. 

— pliilosopMealj 71 1. 

Myths of the Sun and Dawnj 62 

— modern, 647. 

— abuse of words, 64S, 

— Tlieomenfa, 6 89. 

N, none in the Huron language, 17S. 

— and ng, 156. 

— Czermak on, 15S ??.. 

NT, 1', s, as terminations in Greek, 
195. 

Nagel and nail, 350. 

NAH, Sk., to bind, 364, 

— - sim, nas, united in Gk. neo, 364. 
Naif and natif, 341, 

Name, derived by Griraiii from 
nelimen, 515. 

Nameless gods, 549 
Names, formation of, 73. 

— wit, not judgment, the guide in, 

74 * 

— are general terms, 403. 

Namo, Gothic, name, 515. 

NAB, Sk., to come, 364, 365. 

Nasal vowels, 133. 

Natural selection, 399, 403. 

Nature, 695. 

— Buffbii and Cuvier on, 696. 
Dugald Stewart on, 69S. 

Nausikaa, her trust in Zeus, 530, 
Naxos, the island, 365. 

Neant, 441. 

Neljeneinander and nacheinander, 
25S« 


I Negro English, 222-227. 

; Neighing, no trace of, in tlie Aryan 
I names for horse, 73. 

Nt‘( 5 , Gk„ from three Sk. roots, 364. 

: Neo*Latm, 306. 

Ne-pas, 441. 

Ne^point, 441. 

Neptune standing for fishes. 547* 
Neroberg or Nelir^berg, 653. 

Nesan, A.S. iierjcn, 274. 

Nesos, island, 365. 

Neutral jjlurals changed into Iln- 
manic remhiines, 342 n. 

Never, 310, 

Nie, 31 1. 

Night, called in Sk, /Shirvarl, 595. 
Nihil, 441, 441 n, 443. 

Nirr/ti, the esodus, the land of 
death, 635. 

Nirva?ia, 443. 

Noel and natal, 341. 

Noises and tones, 94. 

I — all consonants are, 135, 

; Nomad languages, 47. 

1 Nomadic languages, necessity of 
i change in, 36. 

Nomen and nmnen, 712. 

Non dum, not yet, 365 n. 

Noon, nona hora, 2S8. 

Nord, Slid, Est, Quest, 332, 

Norman dialect, 332. 

No speech without reason, 78. 
Notes, their loudness and pitch, 95. 
Nothing, 441, 443. 

— and Huffing, 196. 

Numerals, Polynesian, 27* 

— changes in, since Cook’s time, 
29. 

— tribes -with only four, 72. 

O, sound of, 126. 

Oak, 283, 294-295. 

Ockford Shilling, Ockford Fitzpaine, 
and Ghiide Ockford, 655. 
Oddntes and edontes, 329, 

Oelgotze, 357. 

Oeuvre, 342. 

Ofen, bffiien, 131 w. 

Ohm, on the pendulous vibration, 

loi. 
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Olal, gram, 41 8. 

Old age, how called by the Hervey 
islanders, 635. 

Old High German, age of, 252. 

— developed in 7th century, 254. 
Old Testament, devils in the, 531 
Old words transferred to new things, 

288. 

On base, Anglo-Saxon, 18. 
Onomatopoeia, what the Greeks 
meant by, 391. 

— St, Augustine on, 408 
Onomatopoeic, 38 2. 

— names of animals, Trumbull on 

the, 386. 

Farrar on the, 38 7. 

On the whole, hath hdlon, 356. 

Oo, wool, 134 n. 

Opera, 342, 342 n. 

Orang utan, 330. 

Ore, copper, 291. 

Orthros==Sk. Vritra, 595. 

Ortygia, 625. 

Oscan, five in, 307. 

Otyi-herero, various letters wanting 
in, 179. 

P, how formed, 15 1. 

— in Gothic, 249, 

Paien and paysan, 347, 

Painting in sound, 384* 

Palace, 313. 

Paleeotypic alphabet, A. J* Ellis’s, 

113. 

Palais, palate, 313. 

Palatal glide, 279. 

— k, 279. 

Palatum cceli, 314. 

Palestine soup, 4OS. 

Paley, F. A., editor of Euripides, 
50S. 

Panhellenic Zeus, 546* 

Pams, 587. 

Papagei, the rock, 652. 

Paragx%'iph, 339. 

Parallel variety, 182. 

Paris of Homer and Vedic Panis, 

5S^ 

Paritakmyll, 579 u. 

Parricide, 400. 


Participle present supplied by the 
locative, 22. 

in French, 22. 

in Bask, 24, 

— Mr. Garnett on the Indo-Euro- 

pean, 25, 25 n. 

Pascha, Gaelic Caisg, Welsh Pasg, 

255- 

Pasilingua, 69. 

Passy, Bx'. Paul, 121. 

Past tense in Chinese, 36. 

— particijjles in Sanskrit, 274. 
Pathognomic, 383 

Pati, fathi, fadi, 275. 

Patronymics formed in ing, 15. 
Patteson, Bishop, 37. 

Paukunnawavf or Gi*eat Bear, 461 }u 
Paul, J ean, on ^ I,’ 446 ?/, 

on language, 415. 

— St., his sermon at Athens, 534. 
Paul’s Law, 276. 

Pausanias on Bodona, 502. 

Paysan and paien, 347. 

Peacock on English dialects, 2 ?i. 
Peat, age of, 286. 

Pectus and pectine changed to keptu 
and keptine, 191 
Pc de Gre, pedigree, 655 n. 
Pedigree, 655 n. 

Pelasgians long had no names for the 
gods, 548. 

Peleiades, priestesses called, 502. 
Peleise, or Peleiades, song of the, 552. 
Pen and Feather, 350. 

Penny, kwdnis in Irx'oquois, 177* 
Penser, pensare, 341, 439. 

Pension, 341. 

Fente and quinque, 307. 

Perception, animals have, 71, 

— and sensation, 100* 

Percussions, 114. 

Peiuon's ‘Bialogi,’ 30i« 

Perlstasis, 344. 

Perkunas, synonymous wdth del- 
vaitis, 550. 

Persian inscriptions, 3, 

— consonants in, iSi. 

Peruvian, no d in, 178. 

Peser, 341. 

Pesna, 351. 
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PetOj Latin j and to bid, 28. 

Petrus Bamiuiiiis oil barnacles^ 676. 
PiiaryiiXj I 32. 

Pliegos j oak 5 245. 
fagiis, 295. 

Philolaos, tlie famous Pytliagorean 
pliiiosopiier, 396« 

PMloiogical interpretation of mj~ 
^ tliology, 512. 

Pbikfsopliical laiig-iiage of Llsliop 
Wilkins, 53. 

— Ill}' tliology, 711. 

Plioiiaiitograpli, tlio, 98. 

vocalos, SS. 
fi'honeeiita, 89. 
loiietic laws, 27. 

— reform, 92. 

— ciiange, causes of, 181-182, 200. 

« — decay, 182-199. 

— ciiaiige and dialectic growth, 

diifereiice between, 1S5. 

— Idiosyncrasies, 193. 

— habits, 206. 

■ — and dialectic change causes fur, 
216. 

— change, law^s of, 217. 

— process for the settlement of a 

consonant system, 237, 

— types, 407. 

— dectiy is fullowed by j»opular 

etymology, 631. 

Phoneticians and Elocutionists, 
modern, 90. 

Phonetics, Sk. works on, 89. 

““ other works on, gon^ 91. 

— noises and sounds, 9^1 . 

— lowest and highest tones, vibra- 

tions in, 95, 96. 

^ — the siren, 97. 

— harmonics, 99. 

- — organs of speech, 102 et seq. 

— vibrations of air, loS. 

' — vowels, 109. 

— consonants, 118, 135. 

— breathings, 137* 

— trills, 148. 

— xlfrican clicks, 166 

— muscular relation, 204* 

Pho u ogr apli ,122, 

to grow, 


Physei and these!, 593. 

Physical interpretations of 
thology, 496. 

Phy si ological al pliabet, 1 2 3. 
Pilcrow, pylcrafte, and paraf^ 339. 
Pilunanus, a pounder, 418/2. 

Pindar on the gods, 493, 

— on Zeus, 553. 

Pitch or height, 95. 

— peculiar to each vowel, 1 1 2. 

— Bonders on, 112. 

Pitman, Mr., 92. 

PLAiCj 31 1. 

Plato’s division of letters, 88. 

— on the allegory in myrJis, 492. 
Plautus and Ncevius, 44. 

Flier, and cliegar, 30. 

Plum and Feathers, 653. 

Plural in Cocliin Chinese, 33-34. 
m^Gvpia 137 'n. 

Poetical metaphors, cases of, 479. 
Polynesian, t!ie root of Indo- 
European languages, 9. 

— numerals, 27. 

changes in, since Cook’s time, 

29. 

— dialectic regeneration in, 29, 

— multitude of dialects, 37. 

— Te pi, the cusLom of, 3S. 

— languages, b represented by li, 

1 78. 

— no r in, 1 80, 

— words all end in a vowel, 20S. 

— grammar, 260 w. 

— every verb can be used as a verb 

or substantive in, 37S. 

— call thinking, speaking in the 

stomach, 85. 

Potyonymous, many-named, 454. 
Polyonymy, 700. 

Po-mare, 39. 

Pomtis, five in Osean, 307. 

Poor alphabets, i 76. 

Pope, Br., on Grimm’s Law in 
Tamil, <&c., 260, 

Pope Innocent III on barnacles, 671. 
Poseidon, worshipped by the iEollan 
family, 546. 

Pott, Prof., on roots, 379. 

Prakrit dialects in India, 44. 
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Frdkrit dialects used by female cliar- 
acters in Sanskrit dramas, 44. 
Praii&^akbyas, 89, 89 w. 

Prayer of the Athenians, 546. 

— of Achilles, 552. 

Present, the, in Bask, 24. 

Proiza, the day before yesterday, 
5^4- 

Proles, 374 w. 

Pronouns in Negro English, 226. 
Prosa, 350. 

Protagoras expelled from Athens, 
491. 

— on the gods, 5 28. 

Proto- Aryan language, 1S4. 
Psalmist, human language of the, 

559- 
Psila, 89. 

Fsdphos, mere noise, 84. 

Py thagoras’ saying on that which 
gives name,’ 39S. 

— vision of the soul of Homer, 491. 
Qind, qu^na, 24S. 

Qu, followed by a, changed into p, 
in Dacia, 190. 

Quail, Sk, vartika, 626. 

Quality, timbre, tonfarbe, 95. 

— of tone, 98. 

Qualities of vowels, 99, 

Quatuor, four, 216. 

Queen, 321, 322, 323. 

— is Gothic qens, 247. 

— mother, 322. 

Quercus, 28 2, 295, 

Quilt, 658. 

Quinque and pente, 307. 

Quirinus, 566. 

R and 1, Helmholtz on, 149. 

— difficult to pronounce, 179. 

— unknown in several languages, 

179-180. 

— and 1, confusion between, 186. 

— changed to I, 205. 

— in better, 275. 

Radical and poetical metaphor, 451. 

— metaphor, cases of, 456. 

Radicals, 3,000, in Bishop Wilkins’ 

language, 69. 


Bae, Dr., on Polynesian languages, 
as the origin of Aryan tongues, 
S, 9, 9 n. 

Baisonniren, 310. 

Bamsay, Dean, 134. 

Bancon, 340. 

Baratongaii, 17S. 

Basa, 579. 

Rational elimination, 403. 

Raumer, R. von, 90. 

— hard and soft letters, 142 n. 
‘Beal character,' or written lan- 
guage of Wilkins, 64. 

Reason, 710. 

Reason and language inseparable, 

70. 

— with our senses, we cannot, 707. 
Reasoning, used synonymously with 

general mental activity, S3, 
Beddo, from dare, 234. 

Redemption, 340. 

Refreshment, 336. 

Begen and rain, 350. 

Regular recuiTence of phenomena, 
effect of, on myths, 640. 
Beibungggerausch, 140. 

Beinaud on algorismus, 339. 
Religion and mythology, 524, 525. 

— ancient, without mythology, 526, 

527- 

— Christianity and heathendom. 


531 - 

■ history of, a history of language, 
53«>- 

• first sense of the Godhead, 549. 

- Philosophers on ancient, 549- 


Beiifrewshire dialect, 173. 
Bennthier, name for the Great Bear 
in Greenland, 461 n, 

Benouf, Le Page, answer to G. C. 
Lewis, 3«. 

Besmns and remus, 351 »» 

Bex, from regere, 321, 

Rich alphabets, 174. 

Ridley on Australian languages, 
189, 

JStdu“pa, bee, 417 
B,ien, 441. 

Biegel and rail, 350. 
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Eigveda, tte, 518. 

— translation of, needed, 5iS<. 

— Langiois^ traiislationj 519* 

— - Prof. Wilson’s, 519. 

• — Grass niamPsj 519. 

— Ludwig*’ s, 520, 

— names of flie gods still Intel- 

ligible ill the, 523, 

Jl'ilzsh^^y briglitj, 459. 

Eisiiig suiip names for 625- 

Bizoinalaj roots^ 3740 
El, 11, Id, 317. 

Eoger Bacon, 70S n. 

a on barnacles, 677, 

■ views on language, 366. 

Rolats, horses of Agnij 471* 
Eullestoii, Prof., 93. 

— on tlic vocal organs, 102. 

Euman colonists brought Latin first 

into England, 3 38. 

Romanic sounds in English, 174. 

■ — languages, tendency to simplifi- 
cation ill, 21S, 

' — languages. Littrd on M. M.’s 
view of the origin of the, 
346 n. 

— dialects, the modern, 306. 

Romans destitute of aspirated con- 
sonants, 194. 

Roots as ultimate facts, 375. 

- — conception of, in India, 375, 

— and words identical in some 

languages, 378. 

■ — different views of the natui'e of, 
37 ^- 

— are words in Chinese, 379. 

.Pott on, 379. 

- — not mere abstractions, 38 1« 

- — clusters of, 406. 

— are phonetic types, 407. 

— in Hindu grammar 1,700, 431. 

— had originally a material mean- 

ings 450. 

Rose of the Quarter Sessions, 653%. 
Rosny, L^on de, on Ooohin-Chinese, 

P- 

Rossi gnole and Insciniola, 305, 209 n, 
Roth, Prof., on the myth of Sira, 597. 

«• 3 


Roth, Prof., on Sara-’jyd, 602, 642. 

on JeinsMd, 644. 

Roumanian, Latin qu followed by a 
in, 30S. 

Rubbing down, mraclati, 424. 

S, odisent in Australian languages, 

178, 

before a consonant, 215, 

— British w^ords beginning with, 

215 

— » Tamil vv orris in, 215 
Sacre and saker, 2S9, 

Sacrement, 340, 

Scelig and silly, 310. 

Sage, Lat. salvia, 363. 

— Lat. sapiiis, 363. 

St. Augustine on iiieaning in the 
sound of words, 40S. 

— Augustine’s arguments against 

heathenism, 531. 

— Christopher, 6 S3. 

— George, 6S7. 

— Patrick, 6S7. 

— Paul at Atiiens, 534. 

St. Ursula, 6S4. 

— her companion Undecimella, 6S5. 
Salt, as a scientific term, 59, 

Salvus and sollus, 356. 

Salwey, 363, 

Same wmrd takes different forms in 
different languages, 325. 

in the same language, 330. 

Sand, malma, 424. 

Sandwich Islands, king of, wanted 
to invent a new language, 41. 
^Shnkara, on Yedanta*Sfitra, 77 
Sanslmt plays, female characters 
use Prakrit in, 44. 

— ■ a in, represents three sounds, 1 24* 

— palatal letters in, 152. 

— soft aspirates, gh, dh, bh, 161, 

— alphabet transcribed, 1 70. 

— - letters wanting in, 178. 

— consonants in, 180. 

alone has the entire variety of 
consonantal contact, 331. 

— no f, no soft sibilants in, 178. 

— causative verbs in, 2 74. 

— past participles in, 274, 

B 
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Sanskrit roots, 576. 

— and Greek Mytliology, Sir W, 

Jones on, 517. 

San Yerena, or Saint Yrain, the 
tower of, 469. 

Sapius, sage, 183. 

Sap(fc"an, Sk., si bun. Gothic, 273. 
Sarama and Helena, 577, 586, 

— and Hermes, 577. 

— Dr. Kuhn on, 577. 
identical with storm, 578. 

— and the Pa?iis, dialogue between, 

579 - 

— story told hy S^ya?ia, 581- 

— asking for a drink of milk, 58 2. 

— same as Helena, 5S6. 

— messenger of the gods, 593. 

— the dog, 596. 

Sarameya, dawn children, 594. 

— and Hermes, 589. 

— twilight or first breeze of dawn, 

590* 

Sara^^ylt, meaning wind and cloud, 
57S, 642. 

— and Erinys, 598. 

— sing., a name of the son of Varuwa, 

or of Yama, 599. 

— the running light, 637- 

— the Dawn, 693. 

Sarit, Sk., river, 76. 

iS'arvari, Sk. name for night, 595. 
Sfxsi, hare, Sk., hara, A.S., 273. 
Satya, Sk., true, 440, 

Savaiki, original form of Hawaii, 
135 * 

S^varwi, name for Mann, 030* 
Savitar, 480. 

— the Sun, 48 1. 
or Shrya, 481. 

Saxo Grammaticus onhamacles, 667* 
Scala, 6chelle, 216. 

Sohelling on the necessity of change 
in nomadic languages, 36. 
on words as necessary to human 
consciousness, 83. 

— on the religious instinct, 536. 
Scherer on Lautverschiebung, 264, 

265. 

Sohiecbt, meant originally good, 
309, 309 w. 


Schlegel on Chinese Te pi, 42^ 
Sclimerz, 425. 

Schon, schon, 31O0 
School, pronounced snim in Ewe, 
209. 

Schwartz on Mythology, 641. 
Science of Language, materials for. 

I. 

general principles of, con- 
tested, 6. 

— • special departments of, re- 
examined, S. 

nothing to do with skulls, 

296. 

— of man, 7. 

— of thought, 49. 

Scylla,j;o3. 

Sea, mare, 415. 

SM, by itself, 308. 

See with our reason, we cannot. 

Seigneur, sieur, 318. 

Seirios, 598. 

Selbstlaiiter, 94. 

Selene, myths of, 52 1* 
Semetipsissimum, 326. 

Semitic languages, never begin a 
word with two consonants, 
212 . 

Senate, 318. 

Seneca Indians, catch of the breath 
among, 173. 

Senior, Sir, 31 8. 

Sensation, animals have, 73 ^* 

— and perception, distiuction be- 

tween, 100. 

Sense, 710, 

Sens us numinis, 549. 

Septemtriones, 463. 

Septem triones, 465. 

Sere, siri, in A. D. 1127, 31 S 
Sericuni, not Chinese, 179- 

— from Seres, 1 79. 

Serment, 340. 

Setting sun, Yama the, 63^1, 

Setu, means binding, 616/^. 

— prison, 616 n* 

Seven i^ishis, or Seven Sages, 460. 
— - robbers, 462. 

— sisters, 473, 
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Sliericlan^ 130. 

Sherifj scire-j^'erefa^ 319^0 
Ship and skill*, 336. 

Shunt, to, 403. 

Sibilants, soft, -wanting in Sanskrit, 

1 78. 

Sicilian, cliange of f to c in, 191 
Siege of Troy = siege of the East by 
the solar powers, 5S6. 

Siegers, Professor, 121. 

Signs, 270, in Ellis’s alphabet, 113. 

— of taverns, 653. 

Sijiini, sijiitli, not organic, 222 
Silly, 310. 

Silver, names for, 293. 

Sinibaldo de Mas, his ^ Iddographie,’ 

55 * 

Sir, 31S. 

Sira, the sun, 597* 

— a name of Vayu, 597. 

Siren, the, 97. 

Skins cannot exist without animals, 
85. 

Skulls, Science of Language nothing 
to do with, 296. 

Sky, earth, fire, as divine powers, 
542. 

Slaves, worshipped the god of light- 
ning only, 550. 

Sleitn, slagen, 273. 

Slavonic words, if genuine, have no 
f, 179^2^. 

Slawit for Slaithewaite, 196 n. 

Sloop and shallop, 336. 

Slumber, 202, 

Smar, Sk., to desire, 427, 

Smart, 130, 425. 

SNU, Sk., to flo'W, 364, 365. 
Snnsha, Sk., snoru, A.S., 273, 
Society Islands, dialect destitute 
of gutturals, 177. 

— called Tahiti, 17822. 

Socrates on the gods, 491, 

Soft and hard letters, 154. 

Sois, satis, 221. 

Solax‘ mythology, 639. 

Sollexams, 356. 

Sollus, 356. 

Sonant cheeks, or mediae, 153. 
g, d, b, in English words, 243. 

3 


Song of Solomon in dialects, 2 
Sonne, Dr., on cliaris, 484. 

Sooth, 440. 

Sophocles on Zens, 555. 

Soul of language, 50, 

Sound of words lias no independent 
existence, S4. 

• — mettsurement of, 122. 

— derivation of w^ord, 1S3. 

— sound etymology iadepeiident of,, 

303- 

— and speeeh, analogy between^ 

3 ^ 3 * 

— jiainting in, 3S4. 

— in Italian, 3S5. 

South African converts still pray to 
heathen deities, 532. 

Spada, espee, epe'e, 216, 

Special departments of the Science 
of Language re-e'^aiiiiiied, 8 
Speciense genera!e, the, of Leibniz, 
52, 

Speciiio centres of language, 407. 
Speech, interjections the elements 
of speech, 51. 

— no re.ason without, 7S. 

— organs of, 102 et seq. 

Spelling reforinera, 91. 

Spirits, 443, 

Spiritus, 449. 

— asper, 136, 137. 

— lenis, 137. 

Spuo, to spit, 253. 

Stabn, atabuium, 77* 

STAMBH, 270. 

Star, 241, 242, 465. 

Star-as, Sk., strewers of light, 242, 
465. 

Starboard, 331. 

State languages, 47. 

Steel, kila, Hawaian, 186. 

Steel pen, 2S8. 

Steensirup estimates the age of 
peat in Denmark at 4000 years, 
287. 

Stella, 242, 465. 

Stiggan or sttiggan, to sting, 373, 
Sting, to, 373. 

StoicheTa, etymology of, 374, 
Stoicheion, etymology of, 371. 

3 % 
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StoTcIios, root sticlij 375. 

Strassburgj Strataburgam^ 254. 
Stratum = street j 33S. 

Strength and loudness of a note^ 95. 
■— pitch, and quality, 95, 

Sub and super, 349 n* 

Sub divo, 547. 

Subhag^, fortunate, an epithet of 
the Dawn, 583. 

Subtle, 349, 

Successive change, 18 2, 

Sun, the golden handed, 479 j 4^0* 
and Dawn, chief object of Aryan 
myths, 620. 

— Manure, name for the rising, 625. 
Nuna, the wind, 597. 

— a name of Indra, 597- 
iSun^Jm, meaning auspiciously, 596. 
iSundslrau, 596. 

Siindfiuth, 653. 

Sdntemu, Walachian, we are, 22 1. 
Supernatural, the, 698, 

Shryil, the sun, as feminine, 610. 
^veta, white, 75. 

Sweet, Mr,, 90, 121, 

— on the fallacy of imperceptible 

transition, 266. 

Swefn, A.S., svitpna, Sk., 277. 
jS'y^mam ayas, dark brown metal, 
292. 

Syllables, closed, 208. 

S;^phona, 89. 

Synonymes, 454. 

Synthetic sounds, Powell on, 186 », 

X, interchanged with k, 1S5. 

• — in the Aino language, 190, 

— changed to z, 254, 

Tableau, tabula, 77* 

Tabu, the linguistic, or Te pi, 42, 
Tacitus on the German namo for 
* the hidden thing/ 549. 

Tahiti, rapid change in words be- 
tween Cook’s and Vancouver's 
visits, 39. 

— custom of Te pi in, 38, 47. 

Tail of a fox, dog, and hare, dif- 
ferent words for, 404. 

Tale, &hl, 71. 

Tamehaiiieha, or Kamehameha, 1 87* 


Tamela-meia, or Kamehamelia, in- 
vents a new language, 41. 
Tamil words beginning with s, 2 1 5 
Tar, dar, and dliar, 232, 

Tasmania, Ukiiiiioiiipa in, 43 
Taujan, zauen, to do quickly, 240^ 
467^2. 

Tavern signs, 653, 

Team, 466, 467. 

Tear and larme, 327* 

— asm in Bk., 367. 
Techmer’sTnternazionaleZeitschrift 

fiir Allgeiueine Sprachwkseo- 
schaft,’ 91. 

Teem, to, 467. 

Tela, texela, 34S* 

Tell, to, 71. 

Temo, 465, 

Ten, decern, 257. 

Tengri, in Tartaric, three meanings 

®f> 55^* 

Tenses in Cochin Chinese, 34. 
Tenues, p, t, k, 141. 

- — how formed, 142. 

Tenuis, the, 88. 

T© pi, custom of, 38, 47. 

— — Hale, on, 40. 

exists in China, 42. 

Tepuzfcli, hatchet, 289. 

Terminations in French, 56* 
Tei'zemolo, 2 89. 

Terzuolo, 2 89. 

Th and dli, 145* 

Th and f, 195. 

That, 250. 

Thausing, 90. 

Thdmis, law, 244* 

Theodoric, 657. 

Theomenia, 6S9. 

Theophorus, name of St. Ignatius, 
683. 

Theds, derived by Plato from Therein, 
514. 

— by Herodotus from tithdnal, 514. 
Thermds, Gk., and Goth* warnijani 

484- 

Thersites, 244. 

Thin, 250. 

TMsl, A.S. name for Charles’u 
Wain, 466 n* 
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Tliiuda, people, 240, 

Tiiiwadvaj, servitude, 275, 

Tiiliukit language^ 177 72 » 
llionias Cantimpratensis, 

Tiionisoiij Dr.j, liis researches in 
Einnisli, 257^ 257 

Thor;, Miolnir^ the hammer of, 416. 
Thoras:, 103a 
Thou, 250. 

Thought, Science of, 49. 

— impossible without language or 

signs, 70. 

Thi-aetaiia, transition of| into Feri- 
dhn, 644. 

Three, 250. 

— heavens, 540. 

— goats, sign of the, 654. 
Tlireshing-fiooi*, aloe, 417. 

Thro-m, Old Norse, edge, 233. 
Thumb, word for, in Finnish, gradu- 
ally meant finger, 404* 

Thunder, 390. 
grom, 417. 

Thunor, A.S., from root TAN, 

390- 

Thuringians, i6?i. 

Thymds, wrath, 239, 

Thymds the soul, 436, 

Thyringas, the Thuringians, 15. 
-—in Thorington, 16 ru 
Ti, Sk. suffix, 274, 

Tien chu, Lord of heaven, 550* 

— sky and day, 550. 

< — • name of God, 550* 

Timber, 248. 

Timbre of sound, loi, 

— of instruments, 109, 

Timon, shaft, 466. 

Titles, 316. 

Tivar, iioni. plur., the gods, 571* 
Tiw, A.S., 5 38. 

Tl for cl, 199. 

Tlear for clear, 199. 

To be, 447. 

^ To have pity,’ in New Guinea, how 
expressed, 438* 

Tomber, 332* 

Tonare, and Sk. stan, 465 b. 

Tone, known early, 94, 95- 
Tones and noises, 94. 


I Tonga or Friendly Islands, 2 78 
I Tongue and ear, S2i. 

Tonos, from tan, 95, 

Tooke, Eorne, 021 abstract words, 
436. 

Torus and sternere, 465 
Totonaea language, 177 «. 

Totus, 240* 

Tour sans Veiiin, la, 46 s*, 

Town, 3^4?^. 

1 ^ — ton, in Paddiiigto 23 ^ 130. 

Trachea, 103* 

Traditions gather round recent 
historical characters, ^ 57 * 
Transliteration, 165, 170. 

Treble roots, 232, 

Tree, 24S. 

Trevisa on barnacles, 670. 
Tribulation, 43S. 

Trikeplialos, applied to Hermes as 
well as Kerberos, 595- 
Trills, 14S- 
Trio, 465. 

Triu, Gothic tree, 283- 
Triumph, 340, 

Troy, siege of, 503. 

True, from Sk. darh, 44O. 

Trumbull on the onomatoposic names 
of animals, 3S6. 

Trump card, 340. 

Truth, 440. 

TO, 240. 

Tuesday, 570, 572. 

Tuisco, twilight, 571 n. 
Tuning-forks, the A* of, vibrations 
in, 96* 

Turanian races, absence of general 
names in the northern, 404- 
Tula, tota, tuticus, 240., 

Twins, the, 627* 

— day and night, 631® 

Two, 248. 

Two consonants beginning a word, 
unknown in Semitic languages, 

212, 

Tychsen and the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 4. 

Tyr, called one-handed, 481. 

— the god of victory, 482, 570. 

— the name in English places, 571. 
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U, soimd of, 125. 

Ukiililonipa, 43, 47* 

— ill Tasmania, 43 n. 

Ulysses and Nausikaa, 530. 
Umstaiid, 344. 

Undecimella, companion, of St. 
Ursula, 685. 

Ung, as a termination, 17. 

— soon encroaolied oti by ing, 1 7. 
Universal lan^gnage, an, 52. 

of Lei])uiK, 52, 

of gg. 

Unpass, 345. 

Unterlialten, 3^4. 

Up, in cliikl langna;^©, 3S0. 

Upa and iipari, Sk., 349 
Uralio langna,c?es, avoidance of in- 
itial and final consonants, 210, 
TTraiios maimed by Kronos, 4SS. 
Urna, wiiliia, wnlla, 277 n* 

— vablii, 311. 

ITrmi, Sk. C-lotliic wulle, 348 lu 
TTidr, Vcrifandi, Skidd, 094. 
fjr va is called dr/Z/ni, 5Son. 

Ur vocal: 129. 

Uslias, thelJawn, Sk., identical with 
Gk. Charis, Aphrodite, 474, 
48(5, 522, 583. 

^ compared to a horse, 603, 

V, how produced, T45. 

VABH, root, 311. 

Vahni, flames of fire and horse, 
472. 

Val-lmot, Icelandic for walnnt, 467. 
Vancouver, on changes in Tahitian, 
39 - 

VARDH, to grow, 270. 

Variations in position of the articu- 
lating organs in producing the 
same sound, 125. 

Variya/^, in das Weite, 580 w* 
Vartikfl, Sk., quail, <526, 

Varu?^a, 545. 

Varums, the two, 61 5. 

Vasfitya, the son of Night, 608. 
Vastoshpati, 590. 

Vayu, called Btra, 597. 

Vedic Pantheon, 604. 

V^jttvis, an old Italian deity, 566. 


Volar k, 2S0, 281. 

Vellus ami villus:, 34S w. 

Velum pendulum, importanee of, 

— from vexilluin, 349, 

Venus Fdaudjii;4 for vi'geiiildcs, 547. 
Ver, vers, vcrr<;, vorl, 360. 

Verbal substmitives iu ung, 1 7. 
Vomer, 272. 

— on changes in Godiic, 275. 
Verwitlerung of Ourtius, 

Very, 535. 

Viands, 76. 

Vihraiioii without harmonics, 101, 
Vibrations in the notes wo hear, 95, 

9C. 

— double and single, 

Victoria and the custom ofTepi, 40, 
VID, Bk. root, 376, 

Victor, Dr., 121. 

Vincent ins Ikdluvacencly on 'bar- 
luudcs, 671. 

Virtiis, <192. 

Vi.sihle speech, 1x4. 

Vocabulary, Dellows’s, 1 7 ^* 

Vocal organs, 102. 

— oh on Is, 107. 

Voice, ibo, 94. 

Voh'qnlk, 69. 

Volcr, to fly, volare, 360. 

— to steal, 36 1 - 
Voltaire on etymology, 298. 
Vossxus, hiB work, 506. 

Vowel, pitch peculiar to each, 1 1 a. 
Vowels, 108, 1 15, 125. 

— tho qualities, or colours, or 

tijnbrch of tlie voice, X09. 

— whispered, III* 

— as mutes, ill. 

— BelFs system of, 117* 

— nasal, 133. 

— final in Uralic languages, 211. 

— added to aid pixmunciation, 215. 
Vox clandestiim, 1 1 2. 

Vrai, 335. 

VrishakapAyt, 6 10* 

Vrishakapi, the sun, 6fo. 

Vritra, same as Orihros, 595. 
Vyahqami, Bk. name for coiiBonants, 

m- 
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in Englislij 146^ 

German, 146. 

Wabble, to, 512. 

Wallace on tlie Malays of Celebes, 

37 - 

— Mao in tlie Malay Archipelago,® 
3S w, 

Wallachian, 190, 191 
Walnut, 467. 

Wiilscli, WaischlancI, 4670 
Walsingliam, 16, 

Walshnut, 46822. 

Walton on barnacles, 66.^^ 

Warden, guardian, 335. 

Weal, molops, 412. 

Webster, Miss H., 28 2. 

WAd, to, 334. 

Weird, the past, 693. 

— sisters, 693, 

Wh, a whispered counterpart of w, 
146 n. 

Wheat, names for, 74. 

Wheatstone’s critique on Willis, 1 10. 
Whispered ti, 1 1 a, 

'Whispering, ill. 

White, or wheat, 74, 75. 

— mice, legend of tlie two, 594* 
Who and what, 249, 

Whole, hale, 356. 

Wile, cunning, 330, 333. 

Wilkins, Bishop, his Essay on a 
Philosophical Language, 54-69. 
— his Catalogue raisunne, 57-59. 

number of radicals in nis 

artificial language, 69. 

Will, animals have, 71. 

Willis’s ^ Vowel Sounds,’ 91* 

— experiments, no. 

Wilson, Professor, his translation of 
the Kigveda, 519- 

Wilson’s list of onomatopoetic names 
of animals, 3S6. 

W^indow, 355, 

— vindauga, 355, 

^ Wind sings,’ 48 2, 

Wiae, manner, 330, 333. 

Wit, not judgment, guides in the 
formation of names, 74* 

Wither to, mla, 422. 

Woden, a kizig of the Baxons, 503- 


Wohlfalirt, 1^4. 

Women, iniiueiice of, on language, 
43 ? 44 * 

— language of the Caribe, 46. 
Wood, Germans w^rote on, 2SS n. 
W'ords are signs added to our con*- 

ceptions,'8i, 

— history of, 312. 

— expressive of immaterial ideas 

come from words expressive of 
material ohjeets, 31 1. 
material meaning of, 434. 

— abstract, 691. 

— Infiuenee of, on thought, 700. 
Wulf-s, Gothic, 274. 

Wyrd, destiny, 694. 

Xenophanes and the gods, 4S9. 
Xerxes, cuneiform inscriptions of, 
3 ? 5 - 

Y, how formed, 143. 

Yama, two dogs of, 594. 

— father of Sarawyu, 599, 

— the twin, 630. 

— the lover of the girls, the husband 

of the wives, 631. 

— the setting sun, 634, 

— king of the departed, 635. 

— and Yami, 62 S. 

the first couple of mortals, 642. 

— god of death, 636. 

— not an Indian Adam, 644. 

— Trita, and Krf&asva of the Yecla, 

their correspondence with 
heroes of the Avesta, 644. 
Yamasd/i, twin mother, name for 
the Pawn, 628. 

Yaska, on the deities of the sky, 
607, 60S, 609. 

Yellow and white, not distinguished 
in some dialects, 403. 

Yes, various meanings of, 32, 
Yesterday, 243. 

Yestersun, 541. 

Yima, in the Avesta, 643. 

— Burnouf on, 643, 

Ylg-r, Old Korse, slie-wolf, 274. 
York for Eofor-wic, 201. 

Yorkshire pronunciation, 196 la. 
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Izow pi'oduced, 144- 
Zsigel and tailj 350. 

2ahlen, to tell, 71* 

Zaiiber, 467 n, 

Zendj no 1 in, 180. 

Zenon, Juno, 567. 

Zeus, Dyaus, &c,, 516, 

— tbe eye of, 527 n, 

— - the true G-od of the Greelcs, 529. 
- — called Kronios, 5 44 n* 

— the Panhellenic, 546. 

— rains from necessity, 547. 

— the supreme Deity, 548, 551* 

— “ the Homeric, full of contradic- 
tions, 552. 

— of Dodona, 552 

— Pindar on, 553. 

— /Eschylus on, 534* 


Zeus, Sophocles on, 555* 

— tlie sky personified, 556. 

— and Danae, 556. 

— father of Aeacus, 557* 

— and Europa, 557* 

— and Jupiter, 563. 

Ziestac = Bienstag, 570* 

Zimmer, 248* 

Zins, census, tins, 256. 

Zio, Jupiter, 538. 

ZoliCik, or Asli dahiik, identical with 
Ayi diihaka, 644, 

Zohar, the, on barnacles, 671. 

Zdon, 400- 

Zora, a name for the Dawn, 476, 
Zukunft, 345. 

Zwar, 310. 

Zweifel, 248. 
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